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Letter from Mebsbs. Tata Bons, Ltd., 
' Co., Ld., to The Tabiff Boabd, No. 
1023. 



Agents, Th* TATl»^SitA''*6 
G. 810/23, dated the 


From the Communique published by the Government of Indie we under* 
etand that the first subject for enquiry by the Tariff Board will be the question 
of extending protection to the manufacture of steel in India and that firms 
intere.sted in the steel industry who desire that their views should be 
^.•onsidered by the Tariff Board should address their representations to the 
Secretary of the Board. W have, therefore, the honour to forward for the 
consideration of the Tariff Board the following papers which contain our 
representation on the subject; — 

(a) A copy of the evidence given by the Steel Company before the Indian 
Fiscal Commission. 

(h) A copy of the Steel Company’s confidential letter No. G. 1460/22, 
dated 23rd October 1022, to the Secretary of the Commerce De¬ 
partment of the Government of India. 

(c) Statement of action taken by other countries to protect and foster 
* the steel industry. 

(d) Charts prepared by our Consulting Engineers in America 5Ie.ssrs. 
Pcrin and Marshall, showing the effect of the tariff in the United 
States and Canada on the production of iron and steel in the 
country. The charts with regard to Canada are particularly in¬ 
teresting ns showing the great increase in production resulting 
from a tariff deliberately impo.sed in order to foster the industry 
combined with a system of bounties such as we have suggested in 
our evidence before the Fiscal Commission. 

2. In our letter, dated the 23rd October 1922, we have stated the case 
for protection very fully, and we are prepared to prove any of the statements 
made therein to the satisfaction of the Board. We desire, however, to bring 
this letter upto date. The general arguments as stated therein apply with 
«ven greater force to-day, as the exchanges in the principal foreign pro¬ 
ducing countries are still further depreciated and as the dumping of which 
we have complained has continued during the interval with even greater 
vigour. We attach statements showing the import into India of all steel 
materials with the country of origin. We also attach a statement giving 
the average monthly price of such supplies in the country of origin, so far 
as we have been able to ascertain this, as compared with the prices quoted 
for export. We also attach a statement showing our average costs and exact 
details of these for the same year. These figures may be substituted for 
the figures given in paragraph S of the letter to which we have referred. 
No alteration is required in the figures given in paragraph 6 of that letter. 
With regard to the figures given in paragraph 8, we submit the following 
figures for the consideration of the Tariff Board: — 

Our net profits for the year 1920-21 were Rs. 110'96 lakhs. 

Our net profits for the year 1921-22 were Rs. 88‘37 lakhs. 

Our net profits for the year 1022-23 were Rs. 1-22 lakhs. 

(Depreciation and Taxes have not. been deducted from these figures.) 

The Balance Sheet has not yet been passed for last year but so far as 
we can see this will reduce the figure of 8‘78 per cent, given as the percentngr 
of dividend on capital amount of the Company to 6i79 per cent, and it must 
be remembered that this includes the War years when very' considerable 
-profits were made. 


Not printed.^ 
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The Board will undoubtedly appreciate the significant difference in the 
figures. We can assure them that it is not due to any falling off either in 
production or in the quality of the products, nor Is it due to labour troubles 
which were just as pronounced during the first two years as in the last, lue 
sole cause of this great decrease in the profits of the Steel Company has 
been the extraordinarily low prices of steel prevailing in this county during 
the past 12 months, and those low prices have been due entirely to >he 
dumping of steel in this open market by everj^ country in the world which 
has been permitted since the war while at the same time, every country, 
including the self-governing dominions, has taken stejJs to prevent such 
dumping. The natural result has been that this country has been flopdea 
with cheap material from Belgium, Germany and England owing to the 
desire of manufacturers in those countries to keep their plants working ul 
any cost. As we have stated in our letter, it is always extremely difficult 
to prove dumping, but we attach to this le^|r copies of extracts from 
confidential reports the originals of which we abe prepared to shew to the 
Tariff Board and the difference between the prices quoted for home con¬ 
sumption and for export proves conclusively that manufacturers in England 
und other countries have been selling in India at a price much below the 
market price in their own countries and even below cost. Competition in 
the steel trade is extreme and the profits from the industry are on the 
whole very small. The prices for home consumption ore, therefore, very 
little over cost price and the prices quoted for export, being lower, must 
leave practically no profit and are often under the cost of manufacture. ^ 

We may also point out that the figure of 42'6 per cent, per annum of 
the net profits taken for depreciation whidi amounts to 3‘12 crores includes 
a sum of 1'20 crores which was specifically set aside for tlio extensions of 
the Plant. 

3. With regard to the figures given in paragraph 9 of our letter, we would 
point out that the gain to the country resulting from our contracts with 
the Eailways is to-day, much higher than it was last year, ns the price of 
imported rails landed in India and allowing for the pre.sent Customs duty 
would to-day he Rs. 187’9 and Rs. 2.53-4 for rails and fishplates respectively 
as compared with the price of Rs. 122'5 and Rs. 152‘5 a ton at which we 
are supplying the Company Railways. As these Company Railways will take 
from ns during the year 24,382 tons irf rails and 929 tons of fishplates, the 
actnal saving in money to the country would he Rs. 10'8S lakhs; also we 
have to supply 14,992 tons of rails only to the Bengal Nagpur Railway at 
Rs. 110 per ton and the gain to the country would he Rs. 11-C8 lakhs, that 
is, a total gain to tlie country on account of the rails and fishplates supplied 
to the Company Railways would ho Rs. 28'50 lakhs; and it may be pointed 
out that it would be impossible for these Railways to purchase their rails 
except from England or at a lower price. The same argument would also 
apply in the case of rails supplied to Government, huh as the price for this 
year has not yet been settled by Government, we cannot give the exact 
figure. At last year’s price the gain to the country will be Rs. i3'50 lakhs. 

4. We may also particularly draw the attention of the Tariff Board to 
the statements which we have prepared shewing the steps taken in other 
countries to foster and develop this essential industry. The evidence on the 
point may be summarized as follows: — 

In Canada the Government has steadily by a system of high tariffs and 
bounties fostered the development of the industry. In the year 1900 the 
total production of pig iron was 86,000 tons. In the .year 1920 this had 
increased to nearly a million tons. In the case of steel the production of 
steel ingots in 1894 was 25,000 tons. It is now over a million tons. 

• 

In Australia the tariff has been raised to a very high point and Indian- 
rails imported into that Country would have to pay a duty of 75 to 85». a 
ton. Bounties have also been given by Government, one of the conditions of 
these being that they should not be granted if the profits exceed 15 per cent. 
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per ennum on tbe capital invested. Further, it will be noticed that the 
Australian Government have on one occasion deliberately paid a higher price 
for rails made in the country than that quoted by English manufacturers in 
order to protect the industry. We have consistently in the past four years 
supplied the Indian Government and the Indian Railways at prices much 
bel(Jw the price of imported rails. 

In New Zealand £160,000 has been set apart for the payment of bounties 
on iron and steel produced in the country. 

In South Africa bounties of 16a. per ton of iron and per ton of steel 
have been fixed by the Government. 

In British Columbia a bounty of S8 per ton is given on pig iron. 

In France a very high i4St of duty has been imposed since the war on all 
imports. In addition, it will be noticed that the Railway rates on goods for 
export have been specially reduced in order to assist the local industries. 

In Belgium an indirect bounty has been given to the manufacturers nf 
iron and steel by a special reduction of railway rates which is equivalent 
to a subsidy of 80 francs per ton of pig, and steps have been taken to 
protect the industry by -a high tarifl. 

In Spain a high tariff has been imposed specially in order to protect local 
industries which are suffering, as we are suffering, from an aggressive influx 
of foreign producta. 

In Italy a similar high tarifi has been imposed in order to protect the 
industry as it is not in a position to fight foreign competition. In addition. 
Customs duties have been remitted on machinery imported for the industry 
and we would specially compare this with the treatment of the industry in 
this country whore the import duties have in many oases actually been 
increased on materials required for the industry, as, for instance, sulphur. 
In Italy also exemption has been granted from income-tax and super-taxes. 

In Japan similar steps have been taken. The tariff has been increased 
against foreign imports and bounties have been granted. Proposals have 
also been made to exempt the Steel Industry from taxes, but we have not 
been able to ascertain whether effect has been given to these. 

These measures have all been taken since tho war. In India alon» 
nothing has been done and on the contrary we have been expected to BU|;|Ny 
our materials in many cases at prices far below the market price to the 
Indian Government and the Indian Railways. The point we wish to make 
here is this: it is true that many of these countries cannot compete in the 
Indian trade, but the fact that they have shut their doors to the countries 
which can compete inevitably forces the great bulk of competition upon this 
country where no adequate protection has as yet been afiorded to the in¬ 
dustry. 

5. As we have already stated in our letter to the Government of India 
the Steel Industry is for other special reasons a fit case for protection; it 
is still an^ infant industry: we have not yet learnt the art of manufacture as 
■Great Britain, the United States and other countries have; wo are still 
obliged to import skilled labour. For all these reasons we cannot compete 
with_ foreign goods. But the Steel Industry is not one which will for ever 
require protection; we have abundant raw material; we have demand for 
our goods; we are taking every possible measure and at great cost to teach 
■the art of manufacture to Indians thereby dispensing with foreign labour 
and leesening costs. 

■While we ere doing this we rMuire protection. The case of the United 
States is exactly pereUel. Great Britain and othA- countries knew the art 
of manufacture long before the United States did end could import into the 
United States steel cheeper than the United States itself could produce. 
The United States Government considered this a fit case for protection. We 
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would specially draw attention to chart No. 4 for steel rails in the United 
BUtei. In 1870 production was small and<the imports were large; a 
heavy tariff rate was imposed. The result was that production went on 
increasing and the imports began to be reduced and ceased and even esports- 
began. As soon as this state of affairs came into existence, the United States 
gradually reduced the tariff rate and from 1912 to 1922 steel rails could be 
imported free into Jihe United States. But the United States by this time 
had nothing to fear from any country. They could produce steel as cheaply 
as any other country and were able even to export t» other countries as 
cheaply as other countries could produce. 

6. The Steel Company employs about 40,tX)0 men. If the part ol the ‘ 
works engaged iff the manufacture of Steel is closed, as seems extremely 
likely if the present unfair competition is allowed to continue while Indian 
labour has not yet fully acqi^ired the necessary ^Iflll) moat of these men would 
be thrown out of employment. In addition, it is probable that the workmen 
of the subsidiary Companies established at Jam.shedpur who are dependent on 
the Steel Company for supplies of steel at specially favourable rates will 
also be thrown out of work. Those affected would be; — 


Name of the Company. 

Authorised 

Capital. 

Issued Capital. 

1. Enamelled Ironware, Ltd. .... 

Bs. 

15,00,000 

Rs. 

10,00,000 

2. The Tinplate Company of India, Ltd. 

75,00,000 

75,00,000 

3. The Agricultural Implements Co., Ltd. . 

25,00,000 

26,00,000 

4. The Indian Steel Wire Products, Ltd. 

50,00,000 

25,00,000 

6. The Calmoni Engineering Co., Ltd. 

37,50.000 

28,00,000 

6. The Peninsular Locomotive Co.. Ltd. 

60,00,000 

16,50,500 


It may be pointed out that in that case not only will the capital invested 
in the industry and in subsidiary industries become absolutely unproductive, 
but the acquired skill which has been obtained by the laborious and careful 
training of the Indian artisan at Jamshedpur during the past 12 years, 
would also be lost to the country. So long as the steel market in this 
country is open freely to any producing country for the dumping of its 
wares below cost price while at tho .same time all the materials and machinery 
which the Steel Company has to In'poit are heavily taxed as at .present, thr 
industry cannot survive at all. 

7. For the convenience of the Board we are having copies of the papers 
printed and will forward fair copies as soon as they are ready. 

Enclosure (a): — 

Evidence given before tho Indian Fiscal Commission in Marcii 1922 by 
Mr. J. C. E. PsTEnsoK, o.i.s., representing The Tata Iboh and Stbei 
Co., Ltd. 

GENERAL. 

The manufacture off iron and steel in this country is an industry which 
must be treated as a speci'il case. It does not come within the general 
principles outlined in the questions put by the Commission. We have 
answered these questions, but we also desire to state the case for the pro¬ 
tection of this industry in more general terms. 
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Iron and steel is the basis of our existing oirilisation. If a continuous 
supply of this material is not srailable, that oirilisation must inevitably 
perish. It is the raw material of all industries as without it practically no 
manufacturing plant could be erected and no efficient means of transport 
could be devised. These are the two things on which our present civilisation 
rests; increased productive power and increased means of transport. Iron 
and steel are essential for both. They are also a nation’s first line of defence. 
They enter into the manufacture of all munitions of war. There is 'ic 
nation that could defend itself^ for hours, if deprived of all supplies of 
• iron • and steel; and even without war, if supplies of the material were 
entirely cut off from it, any nation would be ruined. It is for these reasons 
that England, America, Germany and France are all great producers of 
iron and steel within their respective territories; and Japan, although not 
possessing the same natural advantages, has been forced to obtain concessions 
of Chinese ore and to develop the manufacture of steel to a very high point 

The last war shewed very plainly that in the future no country can 
depend on the maintenance of overseas communications in the case of war, 
or on its accustomed supplies of any material that is required for military 
operations. When the great war broke out the first commodity to vanish 
was gold. The second was certainly steel. Every Government imposed 
restrictions on its sale; every Government prohibited its export. Prices rose 
to,a preposterous level until they were ten and even fifteen times what had 
been paid before the war. Even the Indian Government itself had to pay 
these prices for imported steel bought in the open market, and could not 
obtain sufficient supplies. 

These conditions will arise again immediately on the outbreak of war 
between any two powers, even if the Empire of which this country is a unit 
is not involved in the struggle. If there is war in Europe, we shall get 
little or no steel except what we make ourselves. We shall have to pay 
enormous prices for what we do get, and, as a result, our industries and 
Railways will be starved for want of their most essential raw material. If 
India itself is engaged in the war, it will find it impossible to defend itself, 
unless the manufacture of iron and steel has been firmly established in the 
country. 

The statement (A) attached shews clearly the effect of the war on the 
quantity and value of our imports of iron and steel. In 1919-20 our imports 
were nearly } those of 1912-13 and wk paid over twice as much for these. 
The results can be seen by any one in the condition of our Indian Railways, 
and industries to-day. 

If we are to safeguard ourselves we must develop the industry in this 
country without delay. Even if we had no natural resources, we should still 
have to develop it as Japan has had to do. But we have natural resources 
that are practically inexhaustible. The deposits of iron ore in India ar« 
among the largest in the world, and are of the finest quality—of a muds 
finer quality than those of Europe or America. Good coal apd flux lie near 
them. There is no reason why India should not become one of the largest 
producing countries in the world, and why it should not rank with America, 
Germany or England; nor is there any reason why it should not ultimately 
produce iron and steel as cheaply as it can be produced in any part of the- 
world. India’s present consumption of steel is about 700,000 tons annually,, 
and before the war exceeded one million tons annually. Of this quantity 
our Works made about 130,000 tons. We could do with much more steel its 
the country. But, in any case, India is not safe, its defence is not secure,, 
its civilisation is not sure until it can produce at least the total quantity of 
steel which it at present consumes for the bare maintenance of its transport 
and manufactures. To ensure this the industry must in some way be 
protected or subsidised in order to guard it against foreign competition 
until it is firmly established. It is at present in its infancy compared with the 
.gigantic factories of America, England, Germany and France. The compari* 
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toa below of the production of these countriea'for the year 1019 shewi thie 
clearly:— 


Conntriei. 


ProduotioQ of BteeU 


United Kingdom . 

United States 

France. 

Belgium. 

Germany (January to October) 
India . “ . 


6,088,991 tons'! 

26,101,644 tons I pigmigg taken from the 
1,387,177 tons / ,,“Iron Monger” Me- 
411,066 tons tal Market Year Book 
4,816,009 tons 
134,060 tons j 


It is obvious that, if any of these countrie| seeks,,to destroy this infant 
industry in order to seoure a new market, it could do so without effort, and 
the trouble of the world’s present system of produotion and sale is that all 
the efforts of great producing factories such as those of Englsmd, America, 
Germany and Belgium must tend in that direction. Sentiment or politics 
have no place and very little effect in business. These countries have also 
special advantages. By a high tariff against foreign goods America ana 
Germany are enabled to sell at low prices in outside markets, and have always^ 
made this a feature of their business methods. The Belgium producer at 
present enjoys a bounty on all exported steel, and these countries and 
England also have the very great advantage of a completer and better or¬ 
ganized system of transport than India. The comparison of the freight rates 
(statement B) attached to this note shews that it costs us more to deliver 
steel or iron at Bombay, |fadras, Karachi, Ceylon or Rangoon than it costs 
to send steel from the English ports and Antwerp or Bremen to these ports. 

Apart from these considerations, these countries have also the enormous 
advantage of a reservo of skilled labour on which they can draw. In India 
there is no such reserve, though one will be built up in time as the industry 
becomes gradually established If a skilled m.an leaves us or is incapacitated, 
it takes us 6 months and a large sum of money to replace him. It is im¬ 
possible to say that the industry in India is estahliriied until we have natives 
of the country who are competent to fill the highest positions in the works, 
as in the case of Japan. We are at present still in the pioneer stage. 
Through this pioneer stage this industry must be protected, if India is ever 
to have a separate national existence and become an integral and vital part 
of the Empire both in defence and progress. Other Steel Companies in India 
are already projected and the internal competition which may be expected 
from them is a sufficient safeguard against any monopoly. 

But to admit that the industry requires protection does not solve the 
problem. We have considered the whole question ve^ carefully, and have 
come to the conclusion that a policy which would give the iron and steel 
industry protection to the extent of 33^ per cent, over imported material 
for a period of five years which might be gradually reduced within a period 
of 16 years to 16 per cent, should make it passible for the industry to stand 
by itself and should eventually cheapen the cost of this essentiM material 
to the whole of India. We realize, however, that until Indian Works are 
is a position to supply the total requirements of India there will always he 
some difficulty in impoung so high a tariff, although it is not” higher than 
that which has been imposed by foreign Governments and by the Govern¬ 
ment of Australia for the protection of the industry. It is for that reason 
that in our original application to Government we suggested that the assist¬ 
ance required by the industry could best be given in the form of a bonus on 
production, and we would still prefer that a moderate duty of, say, 16 per 
cent, should be lovieS on foreign steel and the balance of the protection 
required should be afforded by means of a direct bonus on production, the 
financial assistance required being obtained from the proceeds of the duty 
suggested. The attached statement (C) shews the effect of such a proposal 
for the year 1919-%. We also wish to point out that any protection afforded 
to the industry would be valueless unless the duty imposed is also levied 
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on all stores of Railway materials imported by Government for its own uso. 
It is also essential that the protection afforded should be increased propor¬ 
tionately with any rise in exchange as such rise would make the protection 
valueless. 

_ Q. 43. Are you interested in any industry and if so, in what capacity? 

A. Yes. The Iron and Steel trade. I am a Director of the firm of Tata 
Sons, Ltd., who are the Managing Agents of the Tata Iron and Steel Co., 
Ltd. I have also been authorised by the Steel Company to give evidence 
as ^heir representative. 

Q. 44. Do you consider that there are natural advantages for the in- 
lustry in India? If so, please enumerate them. 

A. The iron ore resources of India are enormous and are readily accessible". 
The percentage of iron in*lhe ore is exceptionally high, much higher than 
is usual in Europe or America. 

Dolomite, limestone and coking coal in large quantities exist close to the 
deposits of ore. The coal is not of the highest class but its close proximity 
to the deposits of ore more than offsets this disadvantage. 

Q. 45. Do you consider that the industry is essential to the national 
security or of substantial importance to the economical prosperity of India? 

A. Yes. The first part of the question cannot be better answered than 
hv a quotation from the speech delivered by Lord Chelmsford, late Viceroy 
31 India, when he visited Jamshedpur in January 1919. fie said: “ I can 

lardly imagine what" we should have done during these years if the Tata 
Company had not been able to give us steel rails which have been provided 
.'or us, not only for Mesopotamia but for Egypt, Palestine and East Africa. ” 

From the beginning of the war to the end, the Company supplied to the 
Government about 291,562 tons of steel material in the shape of rails, shell 
steel and structural material at an average base price of less than Us. 150 
per ton. If this pioneer Steel Works had not existed, this supply would 
have had to be obtained from the United States, as the English Works were 
busy with urgent Munition work of their own. The average price at which 
the Government could have secured their requirements from the States would 
h.ave been at least Rs. 200 per ton more than what they have paid to this 
Company, considering the high level of prices obtaining in the States and 
the exorbitant freight and insurance rates. In other words, the establish¬ 
ment of these Works before the war enabled Government to save about six 
crores of rupees and, what was far more important, to base the successful 
campaigns in Mesopotamia, Palestine and East Africa in this country and 
avoid the dangers of the maritime transport of this essential material through 
the Mediterranean which was infested by enemy submarines. This strategic 
advantage far outweighed any saving in money. 

Q. 46. What is the state of organisation and equipment of the industry 
in India as compared with that in other countries? 

A. This industry in India is still in its infancy. It was with very great 
difficulty and after repeated failures in securing the necessary capital, that 
in August 1907 the Tata Iron and Steel Company was successfully regis¬ 
tered. The construction period itself took between 4 and 6 years, and when 
the operation began, the utmost difliculty was experienced in manufacturing 
iron and steel of good quality. Even when the necessary standard was 
attained, the cost of production was so high that it was impossible to com¬ 
pete with foreign imports. At this time, however, the war intervened and 
acted as an accidental protection to the Steel Company, all imports having 
aeased and our Works being mostly employed in supplying steel to Govern¬ 
ment and, to a limited extent, to the open market.. With the cessation of 
•war and the declaration of peace, the position has reverted to what it was 
before, namely competition with foreign imports at unusnally low prices. 

As regards organisation and equipment, though 11 years have passed 
since operation was started, this industry cannot be said to be on a stable 
footing, for the important reason that with the exception of the Coke Ovens 
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and Electrical Department, the operation of the Works is still dependent 
on the skill of the foreigners brought out chiefly from England and America. 
This great handicap counterbalances to a considerable extent, any advantage- 
we may possess in the relative cheapness of some of our raw materials and 
unskilled labour. To what extent this handicap of foreign skilled labour 
affects our operation will be seen from the following quotation from the- 
evidence given by Mr. T. W. Tutwiler, the General Manager of our Works, 
before the Industrial Commission. He said: “ When an Indian is substi¬ 

tuted for a foreigner, there is a great saving in salary* as the convenauted 
hands have to be paid much more than the Indians. Over and above salaries 
oonvenanted men are given free passages to and from their homes and 
salaries when travelling; they are also paid very handsome bonuses when 
they exceed certain tonnages. 

“ I am sure where Indians have been substituted fof Europeans in these- 
Works, the quality of our products has not suffered.” 

For various reasons, this process of substituting Indians in place of 
foreigners at our Works has been extremely slow, because up to now we- 
were occupied with other more important problems. Before the war, all ouf 
efforts were chiefly concentrated towards improving the quality of steel we 
were making, and during the war, the question of supplying the urgent 
requirements of the Indian Government naturally claimed all our attention, 
the plant being worked at its utmost capacity. With a view to overcoming 
this difficulty of-'inportcd labour, oiir Company has now established, at'-a 
very heavy cost, the Jamshedpur Technical Institute, where Indian students- 
with University qualifications, will be taught metallurgical chemistry and 
metallurgy. It is expected -that students undergoing this course, which 
lasts for 3 years, will be competent to take up responsible positions at the 
Blast Furnaces, the Steel Furnaces and other operating departments of 
our Works, so that in course of time, all the manufacturing departments or 
most of them will be manned by Indian skilled workmen. 

Q. 47. On what markets does the industry depend for the sale of its 
output.®’ 

A. Up to the present, most of our own output has been sold in India 
but we have also exported large quantities of pig iron, both foundry and. 
basic, to Japan. Wo have also occasionally exported pig iron and steel in 
small quantities to the West Const of America, New Zealand, Australia and 
the East generally. In the near future hotfever the industry in India must 
look to the markets of the world to absorb its products and there is no reason 
why a large part of the output of iron, semi-finished steel and steel should 
not ultimately go to the West Coast of America, Africa, Italy and Europe, 

Q. 48. What foreign competition (including for the purpose competition 
from the United Kingdom or other parts of the Empire) does the industry 
have to meet 

(a) in the Indian market, 

(b) elsewhere? 

A. Very intense competition. 

India with its lew tariff and increasing demand is the dumping ground 
of the world and distance by sea is no particular protection in this trade. 

Our internal Railway tariff in India is in many cases so high that internal 
business is also difficult against foreign competition with low sea freights. 
This is shown by the statement attached. 

Q. 48. Part (2). Does this competition extend to all or only to particular 
classes of goods, and does it vary with different classes of go^s? 

A. Part (2). All goods whioh are manufactured in India. Naturally the 
prices of goods not manufactured here are not cut so fine, and we believ» 
that in many cases higher prices are maintained by agreement between the 
various manufacturers’ organisations. This was certainly the case before 
the war. 
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Q. 49, Apart from questions of organisation and equipment are there any- 
speoial circumstances, natural or artificial, which give the competing country 
an advantageF 

A. In Belgium there is an export bounty of 30 frs. per ton on steel. 
This and the ezchangeo are our chief difficulties at present. 

In addition foreign countries enjoy a great advantage as a result of the' 
present dislocation of the Indian traffic system which is proving a very 
serious handicap to the extensions now being made at our own Works and' 
to the development of new works by others. 

Q. 60. Do you think that the industry needs protection P If so, what 
rate of duty do you consider it is necessary to impose P Please give in- 
detail the facts and figures on which you base your conclusions. 

A. Our General answer covers this question. This industry stands apart 
from all others. In our opinion just so much protection should be assured' 
to it as will enable it to face foreign competition and ultimately to produce 
the total quantity of this material required by India. In our opinion the 
least measure of protection required for the next 6 years is 33J per cent. 

Q. 61. Do you think it likely that if protection is granted, the industry 
will eventually reach a level of development which would enable it to face 
foreign competition without the aid of protection, or do you think the- 
industry will always remain to a greater or less degree in need of protection P 

A. Most certainly. Not only so brit we have no doubt whatever that the 
keen internal competition that must result from the existence of the magni¬ 
ficent reserves of iron ore in India will very shortly, once the industry is 
established on a firm basis, cheapen tho ccst cf steel to Indian consumers 
below any po.asible price from foreign countries. When that happens and 
we estimate that it should happen within 20 years, the protection afforded 
to the industry may be removed entirely. 

(?. 62. Does tho industry ever suffer from dumping? If so, do you wish 
to suggest any remedyp 

A. If by dumping is meant selling below actual cost price, it is suffering 
from dumping now. We believe that both English and Continental steel is 
being sold in this country below cost price. It is certainly being sold below 
our cost price. We have already suggested the remedy. 

Q. 53. Is competition from other countries accentuated by depressed ex¬ 
changes in those countries P 

A. Yes. But we also think that the real causes of the present extreme 
competition are the very great increase in the world’s productive capacity 
resulting from the war and the falling off of the demand owing to the dis¬ 
turbed condition of Russia and Central Europe and depressed trade oonditions 
throughout the world generally. 

y. 64. If so, is the phenomenon likely to be temporary P 

A. We have answered this in the last question. 

Q. 65. Do you consider that any remedy is required? If so, what would 
you suggest? 

A. Ditto. 

9 . 66. Has the industry received any benefit from the successive enhance¬ 
ments of the tariff beginning in 1918 P Can you describe the effects so far 
as yet apparent? 

A. No. 

Q. 67. Do you think the industry has suffered in any way from_ export 
duties? If so, please give in detail the facts and fighres from which this 
onnclusion is drawn. 1 

A. This does not concern us. 

Q. 68. Is the finished product of the industry used as the raw material 
for any other industryP If so, to what extent? 
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A. Tho finished product is the raw material ni all industries and is essen* 
■tial to them. 

Q. S9. Does the industry use as its. raw material the finished product of 
any other industry which is established or is likely to be established in 
India F 

A. Yes. In our furnaces we use refractory bricks produced by the plants 
■of Messrs. Burn & Go., Andrew Yule & Co., and the Kumardhubi Fireclay 
and Silica Works. The manufactures of firebricks, •eilica_ and magnesite 
bricks were very greatly developed during the war and this industry to a 
large extent depends on the maintenance of steel and iron works in India. 

Q. 60. AVould you prefer a system under which all Industries would receive 
a more or less uniform protection, or one under which industries receive 
varying amounts of protection in accordance with their needs? 

A. We ask for the protection of this one vital key industry on which all 
others depend. We do not wish to express any opinion as to either the 
merits or otherwise of protection as opposed to free trade as a general system. 
But generally speaking, we are opposed to protection except (or the definite 
purpose of encouraging new industries wliich the country needs, and we 
would only then favour it as a temporary measure. 

Q. 78. Do you approve of the system of ad valorem customs duties or 
would you prefer that the duty should be specific, i.c., a fixed charge for a 
given weight or measure? If you prefer the latter system, what are yaur 
views on the necessity of readjusting the duties from time to time? 

A. We prefer ad valorem duties. 

In respect to these the' provisions of the existing Act are simple. Tariff 
valuations lose their meaning frequently and 10 per cent, duty can -easily 
become a 20 per cent, duty it the tariff is wrong. 
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SmKJIENT "A." 

Imports for 1912>13 Compared with 1919-30. 


Tho figures are given in thousands of tons and thousands of pounds sterliug. 

bon.—(Pig, angles, bolts, bars, rice bowls). 



Total Imports. 

Total Value. 

Value of Govt. 
Imports. 

iei2-i3 .... 

37 

361 

26 

1919-20 .... 

18 

673 

74 

Iron or steel.—(Beams, nuts, hoops, nails, rirefs, C. I. 

sheets, tubes, wire, etc.). 

Pipes, screws, 

• 

Total Imports. 

Total Value. 

Value of Govt. 
Imports. 

1912-13 .... 

547 

6,370 

150 

1919-20 .... 

331 

13,408 

487 


Steel.—(Angles, springs, bars, ingots, channels, etc.). 




Total Imports. 

Total Value» 

Valuo of Govt. 
Imports. 

1912-13 


1.58 

1,172 

68 

1919-20 


05 

3,073 

168 

Railway Material. 



Total Imports. 

Total Value, j 

Value of Govt. 
Imports. 

1912-13 

• • e 

244 

1,764 

201 

1919-20 

. 

65 

i 

1,358 

409 


Total Tons. 

Total Value. 

Total Value of Govt. Imports. 

1912-13 

986,000 

£ 9,667,000 

Rs. 14,60,06,000 

£ 436,000' 

Rs. ^,26,000. 

1 l/22iid of total. 

1919-20 

600,000 

£ 18,412,000 

Rs. 27,61,80,000 

£ 1,128,000 
Rs 1,69,20,000 

j l/16th of total. 
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N. B.—The freight foi^Bombay will be Rs. 17-8 per ton from Ist April 1922. 

Aall other Railways are going to increase their rates from Ist April 1022. 





STATEMENT “ C.” 


Statement showing net revenue to Government by imposing a duty of 15 pet 
eerit. and giving a direct bounty on production, 

1919-1920 

Base rate of imported steel .... eRs. 160. 
Suggested duty 15 per cent, as compared with 2^ per cent. 

Protection afforded to the industry by duty is therefore 12J per cent, and 
• additional protection required 18'33 per cent, or a bounty of Bs. 27-50 a ton. 

Total Production of Steel In India:— 

1919-20 . . .. 122,227 tons. 

Total Import of Iron and Steel In India:— 

1919-20 .... Tons 509,000 value £18,412,000 

1919-20 12J per cent, duty .... £2,301,600 

Bounty on Production at Re. 37-50:— 

1919-20.Tons 122,227=E8. 33,61,232 

=£224,082 

Balance of revenue accruing to Governmeht would have 

been. £2,301,500 minus 

£224,082 

rr £2,077,418 
or Rs. 3,11,61,270 


Enclosure (ft): — 

Letter from Messes. Tat.4 Sons, Ltd., Agents, The Tata Ieon and Steel 

Co., Ltd., to The Govebnment of India, No. G. 1460, dated the 23rd 

October 1922. , 

In our letter No. G. 1149/21, dated the 19th July 1921, we warned the 
Government of India of the present dangerous position of the steel industry 
in India caused by the re-opening of intensive competition with the Continent 
of Europe and the United Kingdom. In that letter we stated that steel 
was being brought into India at prices considerably lower than the prices 
at which it was sold in the country of origin, and that these prices were 
already in some cases below our actual cost of production. We, therefore, 
asked that some temporary form of protection should be afforded to the 
industry which was in danger of being destroyed by unfair competition. 
The Government of India in reply stated that they were not prepared to 
do anything before the report of the Fiscal Commission on the whole question 
of protection was received by them. 

2. That report has now been received by the Government of India, and 
has been published. It contains the following unanimous recommendations: — 

(1) That any industry which is essential for purposes of national defence 

and for which the conditions in India are not unfavourable should, 
if necessary, be adequately protected irrespective of the general 
conditions laid down for the protection of industries. 

(2) That the steel industry is essential for purposes of national defence 

and that there appear to be no natural obstacles to its develop¬ 
ment in India. (Page 59, paras. 106, 107.) . 

(3) That foreign competition in steel is very seijere and that, therefore. 

the question of extending protection to the manufacture of steel 
should be one of the first questions to be examined by the Tariff 
Board. (Page 60, para. 107.) 




(4) That where an important industry needs immediate assistance Gov¬ 

ernment should consider the claims of the industry and, if satisfied, 
should recommend to the Legislature* the grant of the necessary 
help pending fuller investigation by the Tariff Board. (Page 70, 
para. 121.) 

(5) That power should be taken to impose a dumping duty when, after 

enquiry by the Tariff Board, it has been established that dumping 
is taking place and that it is injuring or is likely to injure an 
Indian industry. (Page 79, para. 139.) 

(6) That similar power should be taken to prevent unfair competition 

from a country with a depreciated exchange. (Page 81, para. 140.) 

(7) That in the interest of Indian industries duty should be charged on 

goods Belonging to the Government. (Page 154, para. 285.) 

3. We presume that Government will have no difficulty in agreeing with 
the propositions stated so emphatically and unahimousl^, by the Commission, 
«»*., that the steel industry is essential for purposes of national defence and 
that there are no ifatural obstacles to its development in India. They cannot 
BO soon have forgotten the experience of the late war. Without this steel 
works the campaigns in Mesopotamia, in Palestine and in East Africa could 
not have been fought successfully, and the Government of India have them¬ 
selves declared this by the mouth of Lord Chelmsford, then Viceroy and 
Governor-General, when ho visited the Works at Jamshedpur in 1919. Lord 
Chelmsford then said:— , 

“ I have come down here to-day in the first place to see this fine examule 
of Indian industry. As you know, it is the policy of my Govern¬ 
ment to encourage all industries in India so far as is possible to 
do so. And I wanted to be able to see this fine example of Indian 
industry which has been set up at Sakchi. In the second place, 

I wanted to come here to express my appreciation of the great 
work which has been done by the Tata Company, during thsi^ast 
four years of this war. I can hardly imagine what we should nave 
done during these four years if the Tata fiwnpany, had not been 
able to give us steel rails which have been provided for us not only 
for Mesopotamia, but for Egypt, Palestine and East Africa.” * 

4. As to the second proposition, we may point to one fact which is, in 
our opinion, conclusive. Several of tjie large English Commercial firms in 
this country have aiready laid before Government in some‘cases in associa¬ 
tion with large steel manufacturers in England, proposals for the establish¬ 
ment of Steel Works in this country, and have obtained concessions of the 
necessary raw materials and of railway facilities for that express purpose. 
Presumably, therefore both they and Government were already satisfied 
before the issue of this report that there are no naturai obstacles to the 
development of the industry in this country. In this letter we desire to 
deal with the question on general principles only, and we need hot labour 
the point further. We are confident that within fifteen^or twenty years 
the"Indian manufacturer will not only be able to compete with .any country 
in the world, but will be exporting large quantities of the material. The 
necessary raw materials exist in India in enormous quantities, and are one 
of the country’s greatest natural assets. Such difficulties as exist can be 
conquered and will be conquered within a short time. 

6, It remains for us to prove that the industry is in danger from foreign 
competition. We asserted this strongly last year and we gave oflr reasens 
in tW letter referred to. But the position is now still more dangerous in 
spite ot the increase in the duty Imposed last year as a revenue measure. 

In the last few months the prices of imported steel in this country have 
reached a level with which we cannot compete. We know that these prices 
are lower than the prjees at which similar material is sold in the country 
of origin and in many cases lower than the actual cost of manufacture. 
Imported steel is freely ipjoted in India at present at approximately Bs. -IBS 
for Continental steel and Bs. 156 for British Standard per ton. We cannot 
manufacture at that cost, and our base cost at present is Bs. 175. We 
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hate heard of quotations for British Standard rails at prices as low aa Be. 183 
landed. We understimd that the Bengal Nagpur Bailwa; seeured 6,600 tons 
at this price. Our present rails cost is Bs. 176. We are, it is true, supply¬ 
ing OoTemment and the Indian Bailways at prices much below this figure, 
but that is due to special circumstances, and we are making a steady and 
heavy loss on these supplies. The low price of imported steel in this country 
is due to many factors. Dumping plays an important part in it. Proof 
of dumping will always be difficult, hut we think no more satisfactory proof 
can be afforded than the fact that for months the quotations in the English 
trade papers for export have constantly been at least thirty shillings a ton 
below the prices quoted for home consumption in that country. Our General 
’Manager, Mr. T. W. Tutwiler, has only just returned from a visit to 
England wherff he went round several of the large Steel Works and he 
assures us that no one can possibly be making steel for less than £8 a ton. 
At that cost the prices at which steel is being sold in this country cannot 
be the result of fair competition. Depreciated exchanges also contribute to 
these low prices. Our information is that both France and Belgium are 
receiving coal from Germany as a part of the reparations and tiiat such 
coal is paid for in marks. And depreciation of the mark has obviously 
placed German manufacturers in an exceptionally favourable position. We 
think the facts stated are sufficient to show that the industry is in danger 
and that such danger arises from dumping and from depreciated exchanges 
and unfair competition. 

We shall However, certainly be Hsked, as wo have been asked 
frequently, how it is that we cannot reduce our costs to meet this competi- 
tion anti it will bo .argiiecl tiiat, if wo cannot do so, either the industry a.» 
managed by us socks to make too high profits or is saddled with undue 
overhead charges. Onr costs hnvo increased greatly since the war. hut that 
increase has been duo to conditions mainly ontsido our control. We .attach 
to thjs letter a statement giving a completo analysis of our costs showing 
thisTnerea.se, but briefly it may be ascribed to the increased cost of Indian 
coal, the incre.asod cys.t'of Indian labour and the increase in tlic cost of 
railway services and foreign imports that h.ive followed the war. Coal 
ha# increased from Rs. 4-l’92 per ton in 1916-17 to Rs. 9-3‘2o per ton 
to-day and it tJ^kes four tons of coal to make one ton of finished ste-il. The 
increa,S6 is due to many general conditions of ivhich the Railway Depart¬ 
ment of the Government of India must be well aware, but rliiefly it is due 
ko the increased cost of labour. Labour has increased by over 50 per cent. 
We are endeavouring, ns the Government of India are aware, to reduce 
wages at our Works, but we are faced here with the same problem that 
to-day meets all Indian manufacturers, and the process must be gradual. 
Labour is not organized or educated in this country. We believe that it 
will bo admitted by Government that the wages paid by the Railways are 
at present too high, but that it is impossible to reduce them except slowly 
and by gradual degrees because any such proposal would involve an imme¬ 
diate strike. We are in the same position as the Railways, but they are 
not subjected to foreign competition. Our overhead charges linve not in- 
jreased except in one respect. The only increase in wages given to our 
superior staff in the last five years has been one of ten per cent, on the 
total earnings. Our interest charges have, however, risen considerably. 
This increase again is due to causes entirely beyond our control. The value 
jf oifr stocks has increased owing to the higher value of steel and_ iron, and 
ve, therefore, require more working capital. On that larger working capital 
ve have to pay a much higher rate of interest. 

7. We have given this explanation of the increase in costs because we 
ire aware that Government will require it, but we would point out that the 
■ecommendations of the Fiscal Commission do not lay, down that the costs 
if the industry should be examined. Their recommendation is that, if the 
ndustry is essential for national defence and is fn danger, it should be 
.dequately protected. But we think that we have proved- that our costs 
,re not unduly high, if all Indian conditions are taken into consideration. 

Voi. I. R 
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(4) That where an important industry needs immediate assistance Gov¬ 

ernment should consider the claims of the industry and, if satisfied, 
should recommend to the Legislature* the grant of the necessary 
help pending fuller investigation by the Tariff Board. (Page 70, 
para. 121.) 

(5) That power should be taken to impose a dumping duty when, after 

enquiry by the Tariff Board, it has been established that dumping 
is taking place and that it is injuring or is likely to injure an 
Indian industry. (Page 79, para. 1S9.) 

(6) That similar power should be taken to prevent unfair competition 

from a country with a depreciated exchange. (Page 81, para. 140.) 

(7) That in the interest of Indian industries duty should be charged on 

goods Belonging to the Government. (Page 154, para. 285.) 

3. We presume that Government will have no difficulty in agreeing with 
the propositions stated so emphatically and unahimousl^, by the Commission, 
«»*., that the steel industry is essential for purposes of national defence and 
that there are no ifatural obstacles to its development in India. They cannot 
BO soon have forgotten the experience of the late war. Without this steel 
works the campaigns in Mesopotamia, in Palestine and in East Africa could 
not have been fought successfully, and the Government of India have them¬ 
selves declared this by the mouth of Lord Chelmsford, then Viceroy and 
Governor-General, when ho visited the Works at Jamshedpur in 1919. Lord 
Chelmsford then said:— , 

“ I have come down here to-day in the first place to see this fine examule 
of Indian industry. As you know, it is the policy of my Govern¬ 
ment to encourage all industries in India so far as is possible to 
do so. And I wanted to be able to see this fine example of Indian 
industry which has been set up at Sakchi. In the second place, 

I wanted to come here to express my appreciation of the great 
work which has been done by the Tata Company, during thsi^ast 
four years of this war. I can hardly imagine what we should nave 
done during these four years if the Tata fiwnpany, had not been 
able to give us steel rails which have been provided for us not only 
for Mesopotamia, but for Egypt, Palestine and East Africa.” * 

4. As to the second proposition, we may point to one fact which is, in 
our opinion, conclusive. Several of tjie large English Commercial firms in 
this country have aiready laid before Government in some‘cases in associa¬ 
tion with large steel manufacturers in England, proposals for the establish¬ 
ment of Steel Works in this country, and have obtained concessions of the 
necessary raw materials and of railway facilities for that express purpose. 
Presumably, therefore both they and Government were already satisfied 
before the issue of this report that there are no naturai obstacles to the 
development of the industry in this country. In this letter we desire to 
deal with the question on general principles only, and we need hot labour 
the point further. We are confident that within fifteen^or twenty years 
the"Indian manufacturer will not only be able to compete with .any country 
in the world, but will be exporting large quantities of the material. The 
necessary raw materials exist in India in enormous quantities, and are one 
of the country’s greatest natural assets. Such difficulties as exist can be 
conquered and will be conquered within a short time. 

6, It remains for us to prove that the industry is in danger from foreign 
competition. We asserted this strongly last year and we gave oflr rewens 
in tW letter referred to. But the position is now still more dangerous in 
spite ot the increase in the duty Imposed last year as a revenue measure. 

In the last few months the prices of imported steel in this country have 
reached a level with which we cannot compete. We know that these prices 
are lower than the prjees at which similar material is sold in the country 
of origin and in many cases lower than the actual cost of manufacture. 
Imported steel is freely ipjoted in India at present at approximately Bs. -IBS 
for Continental steel and Bs. 156 for British Standard per ton. We cannot 
manufacture at that cost, and our base cost at present is Bs. 175. We 
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10. In the peat the gain has been far greater. Dunng the war we 
supplied to Government 290,000 tons of steel at an average base price of 
Rs. 150. The only other source from which the Indian Government could 
have obtained supplies was the United States of America, and considering 
the exorbitant freight rates then prevailing, the material would have cost 
at least Bs. 200 a ton more. As a matter of fact, Government paid as much 
as^s. 1,000 a ton and more for some steel during the war. In addition to 
the annual economic gain which we have estimated above at about two crores, 
there is here a definite money saving of six crores of rupees. But the 
strategic advantage of basing the campaigns in Mesopotamia and East 

• Africa on steel supplied by India far outweighed any money saving, and 
could not be estimated in terms of^money at all. 

11. In the two years subsequent to the war further large sums were 
saved to India by our supplies of rails to the Government and to the Rail¬ 
ways. In the statement attached, this has been shown to be at least one 
and a half crores in the years 1920-21-22. On these figures a moderate 
estimate of the economic gain to India resulting from the establishment 
of this industry for the past nine years will total fourteen crores in employ¬ 
ment, ulflges, taxes, freight, etc., and seven and a half crores in actual 
money saved, or over twenty crores altogether. 

12. So much for the past which we are afraid has been forgotten now 
that the urgent needs of war are over. For the future the annual figures 
wfll be much larger. Our output will bo increased three times, and the 
total economic gain to the country will, therefore, be at least three crores 
annually in employment, wages, taxes, freight, etc. The capital invested 
in the industry in our Company will be about thirty crores, and may reason¬ 
ably be expected to yield at least ten per cent., if the industry survives, ol 
another three crores annually. If Government and the country allow th* 
industry to be destroye<l, this capital will he entirely lost, and will become 
unproductive, and the total loss to India would, therefore, be at least six 
crores annually. 

13. On the other side. Government has to consider the effect of a pro 
toctive duty. The present duty is'10 per cent., and this has been imposed 
for revenue purposes. Wo have repeatedly stated that in our opinion a 
duty of at least 331 por cent, is necessary to ensure adequate protection. 
The annual consumption of steel in India may be taken roughly at one 
million tons yearly. When our Works are completed we shall be making 
400,000 tons, or about half that quantity. The average base price of imported 
steel may be taken to-day at Rs. 120 per ton. It is not likely, in our opinion, 
to fall permanently below that figure, and that is approximately the price 
at which it is to-<iny coming into this country. Twenty-three and a third 
per cent, which is the additional protection for which we have asked on this 
price is Rs. 28 a ton. On a million tons, therefore, the additional economic 
burden on India will be two crores and eighty lacs of which this Company 
will obtain less than half, as compared with the economic gain of six crores 
annually wo have shown above. Vfe are confident that it is only necessary 
for us to state the problem in these terms in order to convince Government 
that no sound statesmanship would surrender an asset of such economic 
value, of such capital military importance, and which actually brings more 
to the country than an adequate protective duty would lose in order to 
placate the shibboleth of free trade. 

14. But there is also another aspect. It is our firm belief that the dift 
culties under which the industry at present laboiirs are only temporarv. 
Already we can produce pig iron from our raw materials at prices which 
enable, us to export freely in competition with America and England, and 
we are at present exporting over 9,000 tons monthly which may be valued 
at over six lakhs. In steel our difficulties are peculiar, and are chiefly caused 
by actual physical difficulties with the furnaces and by the high cost of 
imported labour. Both these difficulties can be remedied and are now being 
remedied. We have established a Technical College of a very high standanl 

B 2 
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to train the Indian to take the place of the expensive foreign workman. 
We are installing new steel furnaces of improved design and we are conti- 
nually investigating and experimenting to improve the practice of the steel 
furnaces and to obtain raw materials of higher quality. We are confident 
that, if we are given time, we can correct these difficulties, and can lower 
oui'' costs and our prices until not only shall we be able to face fore^n 
competition without any protection of any sort whatever but we shall be 
able to enter the great markets of the world and compete in them with 
exporters from any country. The enormous economic advantages to India 
of such an export industry are obvious. We have said that we are confident 
that we can do this, if we are given time. But we are not being given time. 
This industry which has given so largely to the country, which has saved 
such huge sums for Government and the r'nilwnys, which made the successful 
jroseoution of the war in the East possible to the Empire, is beiqg squeezed 
out of existence by the unfair competition to which wo have referred and 
the lai.sscr fair polic.v of our Government upto date. Practioaily every 
country in the world, except England and India, has protected or otherwise 
assisted this vital industry after the war. And in England the considerations 
that prevented its protection were the fact that England is a largo o.xporting 
country and that its princip.al industry, ship-building, depends on supplies 
of cheap steel. Every Dominion has protected or assisted it, although their 
natural resources are not to be compared to ours. 

I.*). During the war the Steel Company bore the heat and burden pf 
the day. We drove our plant and out men to the utmost capacity to serve 
the needs of the Empire, we accepted a price which left a bare margin of 
profit. While the Jute Mills in Calcutta and the Cotton Mills in Bombay 
whose manufactures were equally neces,sary to the Government, while the 
Steel Works in England and elsewhere were allowed to make enormous 
fortunes for their shareholders and to build up huge reserves, this Company 
was strictly controlled. During the period commencing from 13th August 
1907 on winch date it received its capital money to 31st March 1922 the 
average interest paid in dividenSs, whether on Preference Shares, Ordinary 
Shares, Debentures or Deferred Shares, has worked out to 8'04 per cent, 
per annum on the total capital invested. The Steel Works with which it is 
now competing are drawing on their reserves. We have none, and the 
reason that we have none is our service to India and the Empire. Merely 
as a business propo-sition we point to the value of those services as a 
provision for the future. 

16. W’e urge, therefore, that immediate action should be taken on the 
lines of the Fiscal Commission’s Report in this instance in advance of the 
creation of the Tariff Board, and that Government should at once recommend 
to the Legislative Assembly an increase in the duty on steel to 33J per cent., 
pending more detailed examination by the Tariff Board, when created, on 
the grounds that this industry essential to the military defence nn(T the 
economic development of India is in danger, and. should be adequately 
protected against dumping, against the depreciated exchanges and against 
unfair competition. The whole political sentiment of this country is in favour 
of protection, and we urge that no better case on which to test its reasoned 
opinion can be found. A delay even of six months while examinations are 
made and opinions are invited may so endanger the industry that we shall 
be forced to close down the manufacture of steel. 



The Tata Ison and Steel Co., Ltd. 
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B.-PALHI 

i 

Bombay, Baboda & Cbntbai, India Ry. 

Nizam’s Guabantkbd Statu By. 

Bbnoai. and North-Western Ry. 

' Assam RailW, 


1920-1921. 

C. I. F. Prick of 

! 

j 

Bails. 

Fishplates. 

-^ 

Bail 


Bs. 

Bs. 

—j 

Bs| 

1st Quarter •••«»«• 

261-38 

302-30 

M 

2nd pt ••••«•• 

308-85 

373-67 

1* 

3rd „ .. . 

375-04 

463-41 

IS 

4tb ,, ■ . ■ • • . 

348-03 

437-14 

l:. 

1 

1921-1922, 




Ist Quarter 

274-5 

351-0 

■ 

2nd „ . . , , . 

186 

260-3 


3rd „ .. . 

166 

220-7 

, 

*••••«• 

166 

233-3 



» 



- • 






&R RAIL^?A7S« 

Madbas and Southern Mahbatta Et. 
Bubua Bail WAT. 

Assam Bengal Bailwat. 

ATS AND Trading Co. “ 


acne Bioxitkd. 

TomtAOI SCFFLUD, 

DlFFIRSNOa BXTWXIS IHB C. i. f. 
Pbiob abd thb Pbiox Beoeitid. 

li. 

Fubplatea. 

Bails. 

Fishplates. 

1 Bails. 

Fishplates. 


B«. 

Tons. 

Tons. ' 

Bs. 

Bs. 

i2/8 

182/8 

* 3,109 

• • ■ 

4,29,672-48 

.... 

!2/8 

182/8 

3,642 

62 

6,77,708-60 

11,498-33 

12/8 

182/8 

7,243 

168 

18,01,826-68 

46,801-66 

12/8 

182/8 

•• 

347 

.... 

1,16,764-49 



13,994 

864 

29,08,894-73 

1 

1 

1,73,764-37 

32/8 

1 

052/8 

j 

984 : 

83 

1,49,668 

16,680-2 

32/8 

182/8 

3,100 

183 

1,87,680 

19,818-9 

32/8 

182/8 

11,882 

807 

3,87,997 

62,300-4 

32/8 

182/8 

9,360 

1 

828 

[S,13,6e{) 

42,420-Q 



28,026 ' 

1,698 

• 

10,38,676 

1,41,089-8 


I6ih October 1922. 
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0.-0. I, P. RAILWAY. 


) 

! 

0.1. P. 
pixel Of 

Fuox 

Kiobitid, 

TonrAOl 8uf* 

PLXU). 

DOTihlirci BRWHS 
THS 0. I. P. PBtOI 
Afo rai PtroB Bi • 
onvn). 


: Bails. 

■ Pish- 
plates. 

Balls. 

Plsh- 

plates. 

Balls. 

1 

Pish- 

pistes. 

BaUs. 

1 1 

1 

run- 

plates. 




Be. 1 

Bs. 

Tons. 

Tom. 

Bs. 

B«. 

nt Qatrter . 

80i'Sa 

308*89 

162 

108 

4,169 

•• 

8,75,865-22 


*»i) „ . . 

808-8S 

878-57 

•• 

•• 

•• 


i 


Sid „ . . 

878-94 

468-41 


.. 

.. 

• • 

.. 

- 

4th 

848-98 

t87-lt 

1 

179 

209 

8,659 


6,66,461-82 

+ 






7,728 

m 

10,41,827-04 

yu 


16th October 1922. 


SUMMARY. 

Saving on cost ol rails to State and Company Railways as compared with 
c. i. 1. prices ol English rails. 


Paett. 

1920-1921. 

1921-1122. 





Re. 

Rs. 

A. Railway Board . 

a 

. 

. 

36,34,641-82 

16,12,260-9 

B. Palmer Railways. . . 

. 

. 

. 

30,82,669-10 

11,79,764-6 

C. B. K. Railway . . . 

. 

. 

.; 

37,14,078-12 

9,37,383-7 

D. G. I. P. Railway • . 

• 

• 

• 

10,41,327-04 

m. 





1,04,72,706-78 

37,29,389-1 





TOtAL-RUFIBS . 

1,42,02,104-88 


16th October, 1922, 
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B.—DpESTUIffi LQP. 


V Dats. 

Amotjnt, 

* 

1811 

Bs. 

^ptember 30tti. 

12,50,000 

October Slat . . . .. 

12,60,000 

November 30 th. 

12,50,000 

1918 


January Srd . . .*. 

12,50,000 

• 


December 19t!i. 

10,00,0u0 

1916 


April 1st. .... 

5,50,000 

April 8th ... . . . 

10,60,000 

November 25th ... ..... 

26,00000 

1917 


September 1st . . . . . . . 

25,00,U00 

1918 


M»y 1st ...... . . . 

26,00,000 

1919 


J»nn»ry 2nd . 

25,00,000 

f eptember 4th.. 

10,00,000 

Oetober 14th. 

1 

14,00,000 

« 


TotolBnpeei 

2,00,00,000 














C.-INTBBE8T ON DE^INTDBE LOAK. 


Tub. 

Auocbt. 


* Ba. A. r. 

1911/1912 . . , 

1,71.874 16 9 • 



1912/1913.. 

3,04,270 13 4- 

1913/1914 ... . . 

3,30,000 0 0 

1914/1916 ... . 

3,30,000 0 0‘ 

' 

• V » 

1916/1918 . . , ... 

3,60,852 14 O' 

• 


1918/1917. ... 

4,30,680 2 9- 

1917/1918 .... ... 

7,18,000 0 O' 

1918/1919. .... 

6.87,676 6 6 


for 9 month 1 . 

1919/1920 . 

10,91,681 10 5 

1920/1921 .. . . 

11,62,000 0 0 



1921/1922 . 

11,62,000 0 0 

Total Rupees 

67,38,706 13 6 


mOeUtMr,i92t 
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Enclwure (c):— 


imp*6rt duties levied on iron and steel lY 

DIFFERENT COUNTRIES ANb STATE AID OR 
BOUNTIES GRANTED BY GOVERNMENT FOR 
THE PROTECTION OF IRON AND STEEL 


INDUSTRIES. 
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INDIA. 


Import dnty on Iron and Steel. 


Description ot Material. 

1000 

to 

1916 

1-8-1018 

to 

28-2-1921 

1921 
to 

1922 

1922 
to 

1923 

1923 

to 

1024 

(1) Pig Iron, angle, teos, ba^a. channela, beams, joiets, pillars, 
Orders, bridge>work and such other descriptions of iron 
or steel importod exclusively for building purposes, 
hoops and strips, rails, ^hnlates.sleepers,3plke8,8Witcl^, 
CTO^Hings, sheets and ^tes, ingots, blooms, blHcta an^ 
slab, etc. . . .. 

i 

1% 

IV 

Zi% 

2i% 

!• . 
j 10% 

10% 

(2) Railway material for permanent way and rolling stock, 
namely, girders and other materials for bridges, rails, 
sleeper^, flahplatee, ILih-boIts, chjiirs, spikes, etc. 

Free 

ii% 

2i% 

1 

[ 10% 

10% 

(8) Iron or steel, all other sort.s and wire netting . 

5% 

m 

11% 

16% 

16% 

(4) Iron or steel drunw or can?, tinned other than petrol tins of 

2 gallons caiiacity . *. 

6% 

n% 

11% 

16% 

16% 

(6) Iron Of steel cans and drums not tinned of two gallons 
capacity and drums of 4 gallons capacity . . . 

6% 

n% 

11% 

16%, 

16% 

(6) Iron or steel dUes or circles ... » . . 

e% 


11%._| 16% 1 

10% 


UNITED KINGDOM. 

“ The Safeguarding of Industries Act,” 1921, pjovides for the imposition 
of an import dirty of 33J per cent, of the value of imported articles whose 
manufacturing cost in the country of origin, exceeds the imported price and 
also on certain articles for the protection of Key industries. 

During the war, i.e., from May 1916 to 30th April 1919 the prices of pig 
and ft eel materiala were controlled. In order to balance this, certain rebates 
and subsidies were granted when the price of raw materials from which the 
finished products were manufactured and the freights of raw materials ex¬ 
ceeded the rates mentioned in the agreement entered into with _th8 Ministry 
of Munitions and Manufacturers. The subsidies were abolished in 1921. 

The subsidies on steel were per ton (Iron Age, 1st January 1920). 

The extensive systesn^of subsidies and rebates which grew out of the 
decision to fix the prices of iron and steel during the war period faeoime so 
involved that even the Auditor-General could not carry out a detailed ai^t 
and had to accept t)ie certificates of the Ministry’s accountants. It is 'e|^ . 
mated that the annual sum to be paid under the various schemes jn^ii- 
nection with iron and steel amount^ to £47,000,000 a large part of Which,, 
however, represented allowance *n freight for imported ores (Ironmonger, 
17th May 1919), No such subsidy whs Allowed in Ipdla. 
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CANADA. 

Duties os Iron and Steel. 
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Anti-Dumping and Depreciated Exchange in Canada. 


The financial proposals outlined in the Budget speech on May 1921^^ 
included alterations to the anti-dumping and depreciated exchange proTisiqp 
of the tariff. The effect will be that imports from the United States wm pM 
duty on their value jn Canadian currency which would mean an addition of 
about 10 per cent, to the dutiable value of goods. In case of depreciated 
exchanges not more than 60 per cent, of tho depreciation shonld be taken 
into account in valuing goods for duty. Thus in case of*Qerman goods in 
place of the value of a consignment worth 1,000 marks being converted into 
Canadian currency at the current rate of exchange, which would mean about 
?20 duty would be payable on not lees than $120. (Bulletin No. 26 of 1921.) 

In a comprehensive Report dealing in great detail with the Can^ian 
Iron and Steel Industry recently issued by the Dominion bureau of Statistics 
at Ottawa, it is recorded that the Canadian^ iron and steel industries had 
in 1920 an aggregalie capitalisation amounting to ^642,904,322 which was 
invested in 1,476 establishments employing during the year 102,661 workers, 
the total of whose wages reached $132,885,132. The capital was invested m 
677 partnerships and individual ownerships and 750 incorporate companies 
and the total par value of issued shares amounted to $392,651,796 (including 
$17,655,219 held by residents of Great .Britain). 

The Iron and Steel industries of Canada in 1920 utilised materials costing 
in nil ?321,298,396, and the gross value of the products turned out amounted 
to $640,233,786, which figure covers the value of goods passing through the 
hands of several manufacturers at different stages. The net value ot the 
1920 production in the iron and steel series is, however, calculated to have 
been $318,935,389. Monthly imports of iron and its products iii 1^*0 
averaged $21,287,964, and-monthly oxports of iron and steel products during 
the same year averaged $7,942,068. . . , . • j, 

The relative importance of the different groups of industries producing 
or utilising iron and steel in Canada in 1920 is indicated by the following 
table: —- 


Diatribution. 

lishmcnls. 

Capital 

invest'd. 

Value of 
products. 


' No. 

Dollavs. 

Dollars. 

Blast furnaces and steel mills 

50 

119,701,718 

138,882,823 

Foundries and machine shops 

331 

68,346,628 

76,766,903 

Iron and steel fabrication .... 

55 

12,356,869 

14,318,005 

Boilers and engines. 

' 55 

32,602,652 

22,014,961 

Agricultural Implements .... 

99 

110,898,713 

,10,301,302 

Machinery . 

169 

62,009,936 

40,.635,474 

Motors and cycles. 

84 

72,252,428 

.123,148,206 

Cars and car parts . ^ • > 

21 

66,961,866 

60,369,320 

Heating and ventilating ^ • • • 

66 

28,910,344 

23,125,080 

■Wire and wire goods. 

46 

18,339,020 

30,264,349 

• 

Sheet me.tal products . ^ . 

122 

27,589,735 

37,369,l||j| 

Hardware and tools. 

162 

32,798,813 

22,656,316 
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The capital invested in Canadian iron and steel industries rose from 
961,800,987 in 1000 to 9642,904,322 in 1920; the gross value of products 
from 949,271,663 to 9640,233,786; and the total v^ue added bj manufao- 
toing processes from 927,447,102 to 9316,936,389. (Iron and Coal Trades 
Ideview, 20th April 1923.) 


Piodnction. 

1894 1000 1920 

Tons Tons Tons 

Pig Iron . . 86,090 073,498 

Steel (Ingots) • . 26,685 . 1,198,939 


This expansion is clearly due to the measures taken by the Canadian 
Jovernment in the shape of tariff duties or bounties in order to foster and 
levelop the industry. 

Notes from Canada. 

Tariff and Taxation Changes. —The fiscal changes announced 
by Hoii. W. S. Fielding, Canadian Finance Minister, in his Budget speech 
on May 11, wore compiiratively slight. The small number of reductions made 
is a disappointment to the Western representatives of the farmer’s party. 
Th# most noteworthy feature was an increase in the British preference in 
tho form.of a 10 per cent, discount on tho duty payable under the preferen¬ 
tial tariff, coupled with the proviso that tho goods must be conveyed without 
transhipment into a Canadian port. The tariff changes became effective on 
May 12. (The Ironmonger, London, 2nd June 1923.) 

Increased Protection Demanded. —Tho Canadian Manufac¬ 
turers’ Association demands increased protection and opposes tho extension 
of preferences in favour of British goods^ unless Britain gives preference to 
Canadian goods in return. It is coinended that at present Canadian manu¬ 
facturers aro unable to withstand British competition in their own market, 
because labour costs and general working expenses are much lower in Britain 
than in Canada and tho oce.an freight rates have been so much reduced that 
British goods are being laid down in Canada at prices which Canadian 
manufacturers cannot i«tt. (The Ironmonger, London, 16th June 1923.) 
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AVSTBAUA. 

Import duties on Iron and Steel. 


I 

Preferential 
per ton. 

Intermediate 
per ton. 

Generai 
pec ton 

Pig Iron . . . „ . 

20 sh. 

30 sh. 

40 ah. 

Beams, channels, joists, girders, columns 

48 „ 

76 „ 

90 „ 

Bails 60 lbs. and upwards . 

35 „ 

60 „ » 

75 ,. 

Rails below 50 lbs. 

45 „ 

70 „ 

86 „ 

Fishplates .... a 

48 „ 


96 

Tie bars. 

48 „ 

• • 

96 „ 

Dogspikes ..... 

4-6d. per 
cwt. 


6 „ per cwt. 

Fish bolts. 

30% 


44% 

Switches, Points and Crossings . 

30% 


44% 

Plates and sheets up to 1-16' thick 

Free 

6% 

10% 

Plates and sheets up to 1-16' thick after 
January 1922 . ". 

66 sh. 

82-6 sh. 

100 sh. (will not 
come into force 
up to 31-3-23). 

Plates and sheets (1*16' above) . 

Free 

6% 

10% 

„ „ from January 1922 . 

48 sh. 

68 sh. 

85 sh. (will not 
come into force 
up to 31-3-23)w 

Ingots, blooms and billets . 

32 „ 


66 sh. 

Hoops ...... 

Free 

6% 

10% 

„ On and after January 1922 

70 sh. 

90 sh. 

100 sh. 

Tinplates after January 1922 

76 „ 

90 „ 

190 „ 

Cable. 

35% 

40% 

46% 


Bounty on Sheet Hanulacture. 

The Australian Act granting a bounty for the manufacture of black steel 
sheets and galranized sheets from the Native ore and from steel manufac¬ 
tured in the country and from such imported sheet bars as may be 
authorised, was passed on iiOth December 1918. The period was to end on 
30th September 1983. Payments should not be more than £40,000 
one year. No bount^f is to be paid if the profits exceed 16 per_ cent^j|tt 
annum. The bounty varies according to the fluctuations in freight haia 
Vorts in Great Britain from which sheets are usually shipped to Australia. 






Bounties ste as follows:— 

When the freight on sheets from British Ports ft £2-10-0 per' ten or 
under, bounty is £1-10-0; 

when the freight on sheets from British Ports is above £2-10-ft per tor, 
bounty is £1-10-0 less the excess of freight over £2-10-0 per ton; 

when the freight on gaivanized sheets is £2-10-0 or under, the bounty is 
£2 per ton; and 

when the freight on galvanized sheet* is over £2-10-0 per tm, the bounty 
is £2 per ton less the excess of freight over £2-10-0 per ton. The bom^ on 
galvanized sheets is inclusive of the bounty* if suy, paid on the blaoK ^eets 
from which the galvanized sheets are made. {Iron Agot New Yorh, 
1st January IWO.) 

Bounty on Iron and Steel. 

In the Commonwealth Parliament recently Mr. Gregory called attention 
to the fact that the estimates provided £10,(^ for iron and steel bounty 
and wished to know whether the Government intended ^to grant a bounty in 
addition to the assistance given by the tariff. The Minister for Trade md 
Customs (Mr. W. Massey Green) could not say off-hand what_ the position 
was. Me believed the Government was under statutory obligation to pay a 
bounty in certain circumstances, but no applications were now being made 
and he was not aware of any claims of the kind in 1920. (Ironmonger, 
LcaiJon, 7th January 1922.) 

Some alterations in the Australian fiscal policy are indicated in a Bill 
introduced by the Commonwealth Government which would reduce the duty 
on certain articles. 

PrStW. h,tor,»edi.l.. General. 

Wire netting .... free 5% 10% 

Galvanized Iron . . . 20sh. perton, 27/6 per ton. 30sh. per ton. 


It is estimated that the duty remission will amount to £860,000. 
Bounties are however to bo substituted in order to encourage manufacturers 
in Australia and the liability in this respect is estimated to be £250,000. 
(Metal Bulletin, London, 19th September 1922.) 

The Iron and Steel Products Bounty Act 1922, assented to on 
18th October 1922 authorises the Governor-General of Australia to pay bounty 
under certain prescribed conditions at the rates specified l)elow on fencing 
wire, galvanized sheets and wire netting manufactured in the Commonwealth 
from materials produced or manufactured in the country or from such 
imported materials as may be warranted by the Minister of Trade and 
Customs and delivered from the Works on or after the 14th September 1922. 
No bounty is to be paid if the profits exceed IS pe rcent. per annum on the 
capital employed and if the manufacturers do not sell the materials at 
reasonable price. The total amount in any One year shall not exceed 
£260,000. The schedule of bounties is as follows;— 


Fencing Wire 
Galvanized 
Wire netting 


£2-12s. per ton. 
£2-128. per ton. 
£8-88. per ton. 


(Iron and Coal Trade Review, London, 19th January 1928.) 

In order to encourage the Aueiralian tieel induetry, the Cabinti in epite 
of higher guotaiione from the Broken Hill Property Co. V12 per ton for 

Dorman tong Co., Etd., uUdleeboro^h 
£10~19^9 for Melhoume deltvery), placed half the ordtr with the Btolcen &ll 
Co., aM the other half with the English Co* (Weekly News Serutee No. 89 
dated London, 2nd November 1922.) 

c2 



English Competition in Australia. 

Mr. Cecil Hoskins of Hoskins’ Iron Works said that the year through 
which the industry had passed had been a severe one btit his firm had noK 
a fair quantity of work. English competition in thq iron and steel industry 
has been felt very severely hut the reason they were not suffering from it tt 
any extent, was that the New South Wales Railways Commissioners hai 
Hiven them a preference over the imported article, (Weekly News. Servici 
No, 18 of 3rd May 1923.) 

Dumping Duty. 

The Customs Tariff Act 1921 passed by the Commonwealth of Australi* 
in December 1921 contains the following provision: — 

“^If the Minister is satisfied, after inquiry and repoA by the Tariff 
Board, that goods exported to Australia which are of a class oi 
kind produced or manufactured in Australia, have been or are 
being sold to an importer in Australia at an export price which 
is less than the fair market value of the goods at the time of 
shipment and that detriment may thereby result to an Australian 
industry, the Mini.ster may publish a notice in the Gazette specify¬ 
ing the goods as to which he is so satisfied.” 

“ Upon the publication of the notice, there shall be charged and collected 
on those goods imported into Australia a .special duty called the 
Dumping Duty.” 

A Dumping Duty will be levied representing the difference of the market 
value in the United Kingdom and export price. 

Original Plant of the Newcastle Works of the Broken Hill Property 
Co., Ltd., consisted of the following which was completed in 1913: — 

(1) One Blast Furnace,' 350 tons with necessary bye-product ovens. 

(2) Three 65 ton Basic 0. H. Furnaces. 

(3) One 35" Blooming Mill. 

(4) One 28" Mill. 

The Works consisted of the following in the year 1922; — 

(1) Coke Ovens Department with 224 Semet-Solvay bye-product ovens. 

(2) Three Blast Furnaces (3,000 tons a week), 

(3) Seven 0. H. Furnaces (36,000 tons per month). 

(4) One Blooming Mill and one 28" Mill (1,0(X1 tons a day of 80-!b. 

rails). 

(5) Merchant Mill 3 mills. 

Plans for further additions had been prepared and a large part of ths 
equipment purchased for the following extensions to the Works: — 

(1) Additional 0. H. Furnaces to convert 550,000 tons of basic pig into 

steel. 

(2) 40" Blooming Mill. 

(3) Morgan Continuous Billet and Sheet Bar Mill. ' 

(4) A Morgan 10* Continuous Merchant Mill. 

(6) Additional Power House. 

(Iron Age, New York, 29th June 1922.) 

This expansion .is largely due to Government help in granting bounties 
and imposing high tjiriffs on iron and steel materials. 

Protecting Home Markets.— The Commonwealth Customs autho¬ 
rities have taken action aiming to bring the following articles under the 
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lati-dumping provisions of the Customs Duties (Industries Preservation) 
Aot: Steei exported from Czeco Siovakia as from December 12, 1922; 
enamelled ware exported from Czeco Slovakia as from August 9, 1922; wire 
nails exported from the United States of America as from November 7, 1922; 
electric weiding machines exported from Germany as from November 14, 
1922; eiectn'c iron exported from Germany as from December 2, 1922; 
jnamelled ware exported from Germany as from October 10, 1922. 

[Ironmonger, London, 23rd June 1923.) 


NEW ZEALAND. 

Bounties In New Zealand for Iron and Steel.— The Iron 
and Steel Aot of 1914, which set aside £150,000 for the payment o/ royaltiei 
of 12s. per ton for Pig Iron puddled bar iron and steel produced from bat 
iron and 2is. per ton for steel produced direct from the furnace in New 
Zealand, has been extended to the year 1931. The bounties cover iron 
produced from iron ore and iron sand. {Bureau of Information No. 3 of 
3rd February 1921.) 

New Zealand Preferential Tariff. —A cable from Wellington, 
New Zealand states that the new tariff introduced into the House of 
Representatives gives a large measure of preference to British Dominiona 
{Iron and Coal Trades Beview, London, 11th November 1921.) 


Import Duty. 

British, 

Foreign. 

Iron, plain sheet, plain plate and hoop, whether 
black, i)olishcd enamelled plated, tinned, 
galvanized or otherwise coated with metal 
not elsewhere included, rolled chequered iron 
plates plain black .... 

y 

free 

20% ad valorem except 


hoop 6* in width and 

Metal, not elsewhere included plain sheet, plain 
plate and hoop whether in rough polished 
enamelled plated tinned, galvanized or other* 
wise coated with metal 

free 

over 

10% ad valorem 

N.B. Over and above the Import duty 1% 
Primage duty is payable (MeUil BuUeiin 21<2* 



22). 

Cast pipe not exceeding 5*16'dia. . 

20% 

30%. 

Cast and wrought pipe. 

free 

20%. 

Plain metal wire and barbed fencing wire 

free 

10%. 
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SOUTH AFRICA. • 

The Iron and Steel Bountlee. —^Ihe Board of Trade aod Indua 
tries which was instructed to frame a scheme setting out the amounts of 
bounties which should be given to the South African Iron and Steel Industry, 
suggested that a bounty of Is. 6d. a ton for the first 8 years, 16>. pel 
ton for the next 3 years, and the annual reduction of 25. 6d. a ton till the 
payment of bounties ceases after 11 years. The Board u'as convinced that 
the successful operation of the Industry requires not bounties, but cheap 
railway rates and the establishment of other industries. (Ironmonger, 
London, 6th August 1922.) 

In view of the recommendations of the Board, the Ghivernment by the 
Iron and Steel Industry Encouragement Act, fixed the following bounties 
which may be paid in respect of Fig Iron and Steel produced in the Union 
from ores mined in the Union. 


Financial Year 

Per ton of Pig 
Iron produced. 

Per ton of sto 
produced 


sh. d. 

she d» 

1924-27 . . . 

15 0 

15 0 

1927-28 . 

12 6 

12 6 

1928-29 * . 

10 0 

10 0 

1929-30 .... ... 

7 6 

7 6 

1930-31 . 

5 0 

5 0 

193»-32.. 

2 6 

2 6 


(Ironmonger, London, 11th November 1922.) 

Import Duty on Enamelware 20 per cent, (less 3 per cent, for British 
goods). 

The policy of granting subsidies for the purpose of lowering prices was 
introducM during the War. Subsidies were entirely abolished )n 1921. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

Pig Iron Bonnties in British Columbia. 

Pig Iron from ore mined in British Columbia . . , . | 3 per ton. 

Pig Iron ptoduced outside of the province .... |l'60 per ton. 

(Ironmonger, London, 2nd April 1921.) 
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FRA17CE* 

French Duties Re-eetabllehed.— A French decree of the 
18th December 1921, published in the Journal Official for 27th December 
1921, re-establishes with the corresponding co-effioient, the iniport duty on 
rails, fishplates, bridges and parts thereof which was suspended by decree 
«f 30th NovemW 1914 and 13th March 1915, in cases where such materials 
were required fpr repairs on railways, etc,, necessary for national defence. 

• Duty on heavy structural iron and steel is 12 francs for 100 kilos with 
a co-efficient of 3, which makes the duty now in force 36 francs for 100 
kilos or $3'16 per 100 lb. or 360 francs per ton. (Iron Age, New York, 
6th January 1921.) , 

The new French Tariff on Imports from the United States which became 
effective from 1st May 1921, represents an average increase of 67'6 per 
cent, over the Tariff prevailing on 1st April 1921 and from 67'5 to 
82'5 per cent, increase over the 1914. Tariff Duties exacted on importations 
from Germany are about 60 per cent, higher. There is a free list on 
importations from Italy and Spain which have free lists on French importa¬ 
tions and a lower tariff prevails with Great Britain. (Iron Age, New York, 
26th May 1921.) 


Fiehch Pnty on Tinplates. 

Pre-war 13 francs for 100 kilos . 

1920 28 francs for 100 kilos 
Sept. 1921 39 francs for 100 kilos 
(Metal Bulletin, London, 19th July 1921.) 


130 francs per ton. 
260 francs per ton. 
390 francs per ton. 


System of granting subsidies and rebates during the war period was 
introduced in order to fix the prices of iron and steel. Subsidies were 
entirely abolished in 1921. (Times of India, 14th March 1923.) 

Lower Railway Ratee. —Certain railway rates on goods going 
to the frontier for export, were reduced. In a few weeks it was expected 
that further changes would be made with a view to the whole tariff being 
modified, in order to assist local industries depending for their welfare upon 
chief freightage for raw materials or finished articles. (Ironmonger, London, 
7th January 1922.) 


Production. 

1886. 

Pig . . . . 

Steel ingots . 591,000 


1902. 

T. Metric. 

. 2,406,000 


10t2. 

T. Metric. 

4,878,000 

4,351,000 
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BELOIUH. 


Import D. ty. 

Pig Iron ... 2 francs per ton l iron, ani Coal Train 
Finished Steel . . 30 francs per ton j fievisir, London, 24-ft-21. 

Stato Aid, —^The Belgian manufacturers succeeded in persuading the 
Government though there was a big deficit on the Railways, <o cut down 
the freights on Lorraine ore from frontier to Liege or Charleroi from 19 
francs per ton to 9 francs per ton, which was eauieolenf to SO francs per 
ton of pig. The Government agreed and to thft extent h(id picen a subsidg 
to the Belgian manufacturers, (Ironmonger, London, 9th ^pril 1921.) 

To avert the menace to Belgian industry due to a large influx of German 
products, following upon the depreciation of the Mark, the Belgian Govern¬ 
ment is reported to have decided to impose on such goods over and above the 
ordinary tax an ad valorem super tax not exceeding 20 per cent. It is 
probable that this measure will come into operation almost immediately and- 
in order to avoid fraud the Government will insist on certificates of origin. 
(Iron and Coal Trades Beview, 11th November 1921.) 

The policy of granting subsidies foy the purpose of lowering the prices 
was introduced during the War time. Still it is granted but the amounts 
expended have been considerably reduced. (Times of India, 14th March 
1923.) 

Belgian manufacturers were not heavily taxed during 1919 and 1920 and 
with low costs had received very high prices and had therefore accumulated 
funds from which they can carry on temporarily at a loss. (Iron and Coal 
Trades Beview, London, 17th June 1921.) 

Protoctlon in Belgium, —At a meeting of the Belgian Cabinet 
it was decided to protect the home industry against Germany and other ex¬ 
enemy countries with a debased currency. (Iron and Coal Trades Beview, 
London, 4th November 1921.) 

Piodaction. 

Pig Iron . . . 1894 T. 818,000 1922 T. 1,644,000 

Steel ingots . 1912 T. 2,472,000 1922 T. 1,464,000 
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SPAIN, 


The preamble to the Royal decree reoalls the faota that in order to protect 
national indnstries, the duties on a considerable number of articles were 
increM^ed by a decree dated 26th NoTcmber 1930. Further measures to this 
end must however be taken as all branches of industry are suffering from an 
aggressive influx of foreign products, facilitated by the general post-war 
eoonomio situation and the disturbance of the normal international currency 
O^cbange relations. 


The following came into force from 1st May 1921: — 


Gold pedestles for 
100 kilos. 

Pig Iron .see*..... 

4-06=40'6 per ton 

Bails weighing 26 kilos or more per metre .... 

9-24=92-4 „ „ 

tt ti less than 25 kilos per metre and grooved rails 

12-88=128-8 „ „ 

Bars of any section not polished, galvanized or tinned 

20-00= 200-0 „ „ 

Plates or sheets more than 5 mm. in thickness . . , 

21-00=210-0 „ „ 

Plates or sheets from 1 to 5 mm. thickness .... 

23-00= 230-0 „ „ 

Plates or sheets less than 1 mm. thickness .... 

28-00= 260-0 „ „ 

» » polished, engraved, galvanized, coated with lead, 

corrugated or worked in any other way but not manufactured 
Polished bats. 

29-00= 290-0 „ „ 

Tinplates or plates or sbnets coated with tin , 

28-00=260-0 „ „ 

Bleepers, tte rods, flshplates ..* , 

14-00=140-0 „ „ 


(Iron and Goal Truitt Btvitui, London, 
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The duty on imports from United States of AmeVica averages 60 per cent, 
lower than the new General rates. 



1 New rates in 

Old min. rates 


: pedestles per 100 

in pedestles per 


kilos. 

1 

100 kilos. 

Pig Iron . 

1 

. ! 8-12 

1-40 

Bails 

.! 18-06 

4-20 

Tinplate . 

. i • £0-00 - 

14-00 

Structural Strel 

. i flO-OO 

17-00 


{Iron Age, New York, 2nd June 1921.) 


Fioduction, 



1904. 

1919. 


T. 

T. 


Pig iron ...... 294,480 294,100 

Manufactured iron and steel . . 243,000 241,190 


ITALY, 

The new Italian Tariff which was very suddenly put into effect by 
Government on 1st July 1921, revised all items and greatly increased the 
number of dutiable products. 

It is evident that the new Tariff was created with the purpose of protect¬ 
ing domestic manufactures and this is the real reason for the complicated 
system of the co-efficients; it was designed to come to the help of domestic 
industry which was badly shaken by the, world crisis and not in a position to 
fight foreign competition. {Iron Age, New York, 6th October 1921.) 

The Italian Government placed on pig iron an import duty of gold lire 
12'60 from Ist July 1921, showing an increase of gold lire 26 per metric 
ton and on machinery of all kinds an import tax varying from gold lire 16 
to 100. 

Duties on main items of American iron and steel imported into Italy:— 



Duty in 
gold ■ 
lire per 
100 Mlos. 

Co. 

offioient. 

Total duty gold lire 
per iCo kilos. 

Pig iron. 

1-25 

2-6 

4-373 = 43-76 per ton 

Fig iron more than 1-S to 2-6 Mn 

1-75 

2-S 

6-125=61-^ „ „ 

Ingot steel . . • • 

3-00 

0-8 

6-40 = 64-00 „ „ 

Blooms A steel ban . . . 

7-00 

0-5 

10-50=106-00 „ „ 

Steel rails 

7-00 

1-0 

14-00=140-00 „ „ 

Steel bars, plates, tubes, according to 
tblbkness or degree of manufacture . 

.. 

•• 

12.30=120-300 ,, „ 


(Iron Age, New York, 6th October 1921.) 
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Duty on Plain and Galvanized Sheets, 

Plain sheets exceeding mm. in thicknese 19 lire per 100 kiloB=:190 lire 
per ton. 

Plain sheets 1} mm. or less in thickness 21 lire per 100 kiloB=210 lire 
■per ton. 

Qalvanieed sheets 1} mm. in thickness 23 lire per 100 kilos=230 lire per 
ton. 

Galvanized sheets 1} mm. or less 25 lire per 100 kilos=250 lire per ton. 
ilronmonger, London, 2nd July 1921.) 

State Aid, 

The Italian Government reinstated the provisions of the decree of 
February 1916 authorising the admission free from Customs and consump¬ 
tion tares on machinery and materials of construction for establishing new 
manufactures or for use in new industrial enterprises installed in old estab¬ 
lishments. The exemption granted by the above decree was for a period 
of five years and lapsed in March 1^1. It also includes exception of the 
profits in such factories from income tax and buildings from taxes and 
surtaxes. (Iron and Coal Trades Beview, London, 31st March 1922.) 

Production. 

1900 . 1919 . 

T. Metric. T. Metric. 

Pig Iron. 24,000 239,710 

Steel (Ingots). 115,800 731,800 








BRAZIL. 


Government ^d. 

, The Brazilian Electric Metallurgical Co. has undertaken to erSot m 
the Republic an electric steel plant, and in return the Qorernment has grant¬ 
ed to the Co. freedom of Ousiomi duty for SO years on the importation ot 
.machinerjr, motors, furnaces and materials required for the plant as well as 
the use of water-power belonging to the Federal Government, {Ironmonger, 
London, 14th May 1931.) 


JAPAN. 


Protecting the Iron Industry. —The Committee appointed by 
the Japanese Government to make suggestions for ..the encouragement of 
the native iron industry reports that it is necessary to develop that industry 
in the interests of national defence. It suggests that all iron works in the 
country should generally be amalgamated into a syndicate, that an import 
duty of 10 per cent, should be levied on pig iron, of about 16 per cent, on 
steel ingots and materials but that steel materials for ship building should 
be admitted free. When Commercial treaties make it impo.ssible at present 
to apply increased duties, a bount,y equivalent to the difference between the 
revised tariff and conventional rate should be granted to the producers and 
on -steel material produced in Japan and nsed locally for ship building a 
bounty equivalent to the import dutv should he granted either to the users 
or pi'oclncors of the material. It is further suggested that wherever possible, 
Japanese materials should be used in engineering works undertaken b.v 
the St.ate; that in carriage of iron and steel by sea and land preferential 
rates should be given to home-made goods; that the electrical manufac¬ 
turers of iron should be encouraged; and that Japanese iron and steel manu¬ 
facturers should be given financial accommodation when necessary. Means 
should bo taken to train experts and workmen. Iron enterprises in 
Manchuria and elsewhere, in which Japanese concerns are concerned, should 
be protected in a manner similar to those in Japan proper. {Ironmonger, 
London, 22nd January 1921.) 

Further it is proposed to exempt the Japanese iron and steel makers 
from business taxes and income-tax for ten yeari. {Ironmonger, 7th May 
1921.) 

In view of the above recommendations by the Committee, Japanese Govern- 
ment revised the tariff in order to help Japanese industry. 


( 


Pig Iron General .... 

„ „ Conventional . 

Ferro Manganese .... 
Ingots end Blooms, Billets end Slabs 
Bars, Bods, Tees, Angles, etc. 

Wire Rods in Coils 
■Checkered Plates end Sheets . 
Corrugated Sheets 
Ordinary Tinplates and Sheets 

Bails. 

Portable Bails .... 
Iron Dogspikes .... 
Turntables and Plates . 

Fishplates, Tie Bars and Sleepers . 
Materials for Bridge . , 


Tariff for 100 kin before 
11th June 1921. 


010 

yen =1-7 yenperton. 

0083 

ycn=l-4 „ 


ft 

1-25 

yen-173-67 „ 


If 

0-50 

ycn=8-47 „ 

ft 

If 

o-no 

yon=10-2 „ 


If 

0-90 

yen=16-24 „ 


ft 

0-70 

yen=11-86 „ 

>1 

ft 

1-35 

yen=22-87 „ 


tt 

2-00 

yen=33-88 „ 

tt 

tt 

8-80 

yen= 13-65 „ 

»» 

tt 

1-80 

yen=30-49 „ 

f» 

If 

1-45 

yen=24-67 „ 


If 

2-55 

yen=43-19 „ 

»> 

It 

1-10 

yen= 18-08 


ft 

1-90 

yen=32-18 „ 


tt 


Tariff from 
11th June 1921. 


1 -/ yen per ion 
» .1 „ 
10% ad valorem 
12 % .. 

16% 

16% 

16% .. 

16% „ 

16% » 

16% „ 

20 % .. 

37-36 yen per ton 

69-29 .. 

16% ad vsJotem 
47-tt yen per ton 
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stool BountlOOi —^WhUe the Japanese shipbnilding bonntf law o: 
1896 was suspended in 1918,'*tbe work which it was designed to aooomplisl 
is being carried forward by law dated August 1917 for the encouragement o: 
the steel industry. This .exempts from incode taxes and business taxes al 
those engaged in steel industries and provides bounties for various domestii 
steel products. This resulted by 1931, in providing a domestic production ol 
steel equal in volume to the amount of the imports. 

Since 20th July 1921, the law encouraging the steel industry has beer 
amended so that the bounties apply only to the steel products used in 
building, repairing naval vessels or merchants ships.. 

A bounty is provided for steel ingots and slabs made in Japan equal tc 
12 per cent, of the value of the imported steel ingots and slabs and a further 
bounty of 15 per cent, of the value of the imported article in case of bars, 
rods, shapes, tees, angles, ship-plates, sheet, tubes, pipes, and turbine 
blades made in Japan. These Iraunties are paid only when the articles are 
used in the shipyards. (Iron Age, New York, 28th September 1922.) 


Production. 


Tons. 

1914 Iron and Steel 


. 89,890 

1915 Iron and Steel 

. 

. 82,979 

1916 Iron and Steel 


. 378,118 

1917 Pig . . . 

. 

. 489,252 

1918 Pig . . . 


. 694,880 

Output of Pig Iron by Japanese controlled works would reach to 2,000,000. 


CHINA. 


Customs duties, etc., on iron and steel materials levied by the Chinese- 

Ctovernment. 

There is at present a 5 per cent, ad valorem duty on; — 

(1) Bolts, Nuts and Washers. 

' (2) Grossings for Railways. 

(8) Fishplates and Spikes. 

(4) Pipes, Tubes, and Fittings (both plain and galvanized). 

Specific duties are levied on the majority of iron and steel items. Govern¬ 
ment purchases are liable to the same duty as all others and native industries 
likewise pay regular tariff charges. (Iron and Goal Trades Bevieib, London, 
29th September 1922.) 

Aaslatins Chineae iron Worka— The Chinese Government ha» 
notified the Provincial Government that the Tayeh Iron Works has been 
exempted from export tax on iron and steel and also for a period of five 
years from provincial' likin and other dutiea. (Iron and Goal Trades 
Beview, London, 1st July 1921.) 








Knclotur* (/):—' * 

SmEUBNT SHOWING AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICE OP STEgi 

QUO! 

A. T7inTEDK]| 


(Pigui 







Buu Fsioa. 




















Home 


Export!. 

0. 

b. 







£ per ton. 

£ per ton. 


£ 


1922. 










Jtnauy 





9 10 

0 

9 

0 

0 


PebruaiT . 





9 10 

0 

8 

0 

0 


March . 

• « 




9 10 

0 

8 

0 

0 


April . 

• • 


A 


9 10 

0 

8 

0 

0 


May . 

. . 




9 10 

0 

8 

5 

0 


June . 





9 10 

0 

8 

5 

0 


July . 





9 10 

0 

8 

5 

0 


August 





8 18 

9 

8 

5 

0 


September . 





8 15 

0 

8 

5 

0 


October • 





8 15 

0 

8 

5 

0 


November . 





8 10 

0 

8 

0 

0 


December . 





8 10 

0 

8 

0 

0 



1923. 










January 




. 

8 12 

6 

8 

7 

6 


February 


. 

. 

. 

9 0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

i 

Maroh . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

10 2 

0 

10 

2 

0 



Above prioes are nominal. Business for export is done at lower prices. The ] 
English Manufacturers «j 


0 . i. f. price 
per ton. 



1922. 





£ s. 

d. 

January , 






'• 4 

1 lege fn 

February . • 






9 6 

6 

March • • 






9 9 

6 

April'. . • 

May .... 






9 12 
9 8 

3 

6 

June .... 






9 7 

6 

July .... 






9 6 

3 ! 

Augutt . . . 






9 2 

6 

SeptemlMT . 






9 1 

3 

October 






9 0 

0 ' 

Norember and December 

1923. 


• 

a 


9 0 

0 f 

< 

January . , . 




• 


9 5 

0 i 

February . ' . 


, 


, 


9 15 

0 i 

Marob . , . 

• 

a 

• 

• 

• , 

10 16 

0 ; 
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: IL MATBRIALS IK THB COUNTBt OF OEIOIK AS COMPARED WITH PRICES 
*■ TED FOR EXPORT. 

mDOM ; NORTH EAST COAST. 


res from “ Ironmonger.”) 


Bba|S8 Pbiob. 

Babs Pbiob. 

* 

PLATBS Pbiob. 



Home 
: per ton. 

Export f. a. 
£ per ton 

b. 

Home 
£ per ton. 

Export f. 0 . 
£ per ton. 

b. 

Home 
£ per ton. 

* 

Export f. a, b. 

> £ per ton. 

10 

10 

0 

10 

0 

0 

U 

0 

0 

13 

10 

0 

10 

10 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

10 

0 

8 

7 

6 

10 

0 

0 

8 

7 

6. 

10 

10 

0 

8 

10 

0 

10 

10 

0 

8 

7 

6 

10 

0 

0 

8 

10 

0 

10 

10 

0 

9 

0 

0 

10 

10 

0 

8 

10 

0 

10 

0 

0 

8 

10 

0 

10 

10 

0 

9 

0 

0 

10 10 

0 

9 

6 

0 

M) 

0 

0 

8 

16 

0 

10 

10 

0 

9 

6 

0 

10 

2 

6 

8 

17 

6 

e 

12 

6 

8 

7 

6 

10 

0 

0 

8 

17 

6 

10 

0 

0 

8 

16 

0 

9 

10 

0 

8 

6 

0 

10 

0 

0 

8 

16 

0 

« 

6 

3 

8 

12 

6 

8 

18 

9 

8 

6 

0 

9 

6 

9 

8 

12 

6 

e 

0 

0 

8 

10 

0 

8 

16 

0 

8 

6 

0 

9 

0 

0 

> 8 

10 

0 

e 

0 

0 

8 

10 

0 

8 

16 

0 

8 

6 

0 

9 

0 

0 

8 

10 

0 

8 

16 

0 

8 

6 

0 

8 

10 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

8 

10 

0 

8 

16 

0 

8 

6 

0 

8 

10 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

8 

10 

0 

8 

17 

6 

8 

12 

6 

8 

12 

6 

8 

7 

0 

9 

2 

6 

8 

17 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

10 

0 

9 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

19 

0 

9 

8 

0 

9 

8 

0 

10 

4 

0 

10 

4 

0 


following are the prioee o. i. f. India for Beams received by the Engineering Finns of India from ^ 





F. 

0 . b. Eng. Port. 



Corresponding 
price f. 0 . b. 
for Export. 

Market prioa 
i& Jfinglwd. 



£ 

a. 

d. 




£ 

a. d. 

£ s. d. 

sight and Insuianoe 23e. 

— 8 

1 

1 f. 

0 . b. Eng. Port 



10 

0 0. 

10 10 0 

Do. 

do. 

8 

3 

6 

Do. 



8 

7 0 

10 10 0 

Do. 

do. 

8 

6 

6 

Do. 



8 

7 6 

10 10 0 

Do. 

do. 

8 

9 

3 

Do. 



8 

10 0 

10 10 0 

Do. 

do« 

t 

6 

6 

Do. 



9 

6 0 

10 10 0 

Do. 

do. 

8 

4 

6 

Do. 



8 

17 6 

10 2 8 

Do. 

do. 

8 

3 

3 

Do. 



8 

16 0 

„ 10 0 0 

Do. 

do. 

7 

19 

8 

Do. 



8 

12 6 

9 6 3 

Do. 

do. 

7 

18 

3 

Do. 



8 

10 0 

9 0 0 

Do. 


7 

17 

0 

Do. 



8 

10 0 

9 0 0 

Do. 

do. 

7 

17 

0 

Do. 



8 

6 0 

8 16 0 

Do. 

do. 

8 

2 

0* 

Do. 



8 

12 6 

8 IT 8 

Do. 

do. 

8 

12 

0 

Do. 



9 

6 0 

9 6 0 

De. 

do. 

9 

12 

0 

Do. 

• 

• 

9 

19 0 

9 19 0 
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jB* BEL01\|^* 


(Figures from Metal Bulletin.”) 



Beams. 

Babs. 

1 

Home price 
at Works 
Fes. per ton. 

Export price 
f. 0. b. 

Fes. per ton. 

Home price 
at Works 
Fes. per ton. 

Export price 
t. 0. b. 

Fes. per ton. 

1922. 

- 




January . . . « 

410 

410 

430 

405/410 

February .... 

400/425 

400 

440 

425 

April. 

380/390 

373 

420 

410 

May. 

400 

375 

410 

400 

Juae. 

400 

375 

420 

400 

July. 

410 

385/390 

420 

400/410 

September .... 

500 

490 

430 

425 

October .... 

400 

380 

430 

425 

November 

425 

390 

450 

450 

December .... 

400/426 

385/390 

460/470 

460/400 

1023. 





Tanuary .... 

420 

390 

470/476 

450/465 

February .... 

600/550 

Ho quotatioi 
for Export. 

660/800 


Maieh. . . . 

775' 

Do. 

800 

•• 
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Enclosure (j):— 

A* OPEN HEARTH STEEL INOOT COSTS WITH “ ALL IK.” 



April 1922 
to March 
1923 
(0. H.) 

April 1922 
to March 
1923 

(Duplex.^ 

1922-23 

Cost 

excluding 

3 months 
of stril*. 

(O.S.1 

1922‘.23 

Co.st 

excluding 
3 months 
of stride 
(Duplex). 

* 

Bs. 

Ks. 

Bs. ' 

Bs. 

•Net Metal Coat (Pig and 
Scrap). 

4o-21 

00-4# 

44-08 

57-03 

PeedinR Materials . 

3-13 

2-34 

2-99 

2-31 

LaboiiJ 

5-21 

0-88 

5-09 

0-08 

Stores . . . . » 

2-31 

0-39 

2-29 

0-39 

Refractories 

2-41 

*6-37 

2-35 

5-37 

Ingot Mould Stools 

1-03 

1-00 

1-03 

1-00 

Relining Fund 

7-50 

7-30 

7-50 

7-50 

Gas Producer 

7-B8 

12-82 

7-48 

13-31 

Service Expense . 

7-50 

9-70 

0-18 

9-27 

Interest . . ■ . 

8-72 

3-28 

.6-77 

4-45 

Depreciation 

10-SI 

3-70 

8-61 

0-08 

Pombay 065ce expenses and 

I-30 

0*85 



Agents’ Commission. 




Total 

Aveiuqs Cost 

101-07 

Es. 101-48 

122-19 

0d-4G 

120-98 

Ba 96-01 


that Leant of 
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B.—BLOOmna MUX COST WITH “ AIL IN.” 




April 1022 to 
March 1023. 

1922.23 exolud- 
ing three monilui 
of strike period. 

Net Metal Cost (Ingot) . 


Bs. per ton. 

Rs. per ton. 


112-49 

106-29 

Labour . • . . . 


1-79 

1-73 

Stores and Tools Supplies , 


1-41 

1-^ 

Steam ..... 


2-80 

2-69 

Gas Producer .... 


1-68 

1-63 

Roll Account .... 


0-25 

^2B 

Service Expense . . • 


1-45 

1-35 

Interest . 

. 

1-91 

1-63 ’ 

Depreciation . . 


2-87 

2-44 

Bombay Office Expense and Agents’ CommiAsion 

0-42 

0-36 


Total 

126-96 

119-60 

C.— RAIL MILL COST WITH “ ALL IN 

99 



April 1922 to 
Mariih 1923. 

1922-23 Cost 
excluding three 
months of 
strike period. 



Rs. per ton. 

Bs. per ton. 

Net Metal Cost (Blooms) , 

... 

140-81 

138-16 

Labour . 


7-98 

7-76 

Stores and Tools Supplies . 


2-88 

2-82 

Steam Cost 


' 4-68 

4-43 

Gas Producer .... 


1-50 

1-46 

Rolls . 


*2-22 

2-08 

Serrioe Expense . , . 


4-91 

, 4-64 

Interest . ■ • * . 


6*85 

6-04 

Depreciation .... 


8-76 

7-56 

Bombay Offloe Expenses an^J^gents' Commission 

1-31 

1-13 


Total 

186-79 

175-08 


.VOL. I. 
























D.—BAR MILL COST WITH “ ALL IN.” 




April 1922 to 
March laU 

1922-23 Cost 
excluding three 
months of 
strike period. 



Bs. per ton. 

>;jRa. per ton. 

Net Metal Cost (Billets) . 


' 146-74 

137-01 

Lab^ , ' 


12-42 

12-36 

Stores and Tools Supplies . i 


» 4-92 

4-89 

Steam ...... 


- 4-85 

4-75 

Os8 Producer .... 


4-S6 

4-64 

BoUs . 



3-23 

Service Expense 


6-72 

6-59 

Interest. 


8-76 

7-86 

Depreciation .... 

. 

13-15 

11-79 

Bombay Office Expenaes and Agents’ Commission 

1-95 

1-76 


Total 

200-30 

194-78 


Enclosure- ()i): — 

Extracts from confidential and published reports showing the dumping 
of Steel in India:— 

PaUished Reports. 

'• Steel Orders Taken at Loss. Edward M. Adams, first Vice- 
President and General Sales Manager, Inland Steel Company, Chicago, said 
that he had taken many thousands of tons during the past two years, know¬ 
ing at the time that he took the orders, that the Company viaa incurring a lota 
of from $S to $8 a ton. He declared that labour and transportation are the 
two big elements in steel production costs and that if one added increases 
in freight and labour to the 1918 prices, It would be found that steel should 
be selung even higher than at present. Labour is now 114 per cent, higher 
than in 1918, when the common labour rate was 17 cents an hour. Freight 
rates have risen 91 per cent, above the 1918 level. Nevertheless, Mr. Adams 
is of the opinion that pijcee have reached the peak and that from now on and 
probably for years to come,, industries will have to be satisfied wj,{h a smaller 
return, whereas labour will possibly get a larger proportionate compensation 
than in Jhe past.” (Iron. 4ffe, New York, 24th May 1923.) 


" At the moment the tendency of the market is undoubtedly in favour ol 
buyers, biit on the other hand manufacturers have experienced little relief in 
the matter of production costs for some little time, and the Intention haa 
bean expressed in more than one direction to close down Works rather than to 
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accept orders at prices which, it is maintained, are below cost. There is no 
doubt however that British manufacturers are to a certain extent meeting 
the position and giving concessions for attractive business and also, are 
watching vet^ closely developments on the Continent." (ItonmongeT, 
London, 16th June 1928.) 


“ Maksqi sacrificed all profits, sold in fact in many cases at a loss in 
order to get orders, yet in spite of all that they could do they have neither 
• been able to keep their plant working continuously nor to stimulate demand 
by selling at a loss. 

" Prices are low—unprofitably low, having regard to costs of production— 
but at iast long orders are beginning to flow, and ere iong it is hoped that the 
stream of trade wilt be in full spate once more. 

“ At the beginning of the year the system in vogue was that in the manu¬ 
factured iron and steel trade there was an official list of minimum prices 
issued by the Manufacturers’ Association which governed the home market, 
but makers were Ijft free to sell at any figure they chose fbr export, s.-- 

“ The home prices then ruling were as follows: — 

Medium steel billets, £9; hard ditto, £9-108.; soft ditto £7-108.; common 
iron bars, £12-108.; steel boiler plates, £14-10s.; steel ship, bridge, and tank 
piates, £i-108.t steel angles, £10; steel joists, £10-108.; sections, £11; heavy 
steel rails, £9-10s.; fishplates, £14-10s.; iron and ship rivets, £16; galvanized 
corrugated sheets (24 in. gauge), £16. 

" These prices were commonly supposed to leave no margin of profit; 
yet so desperate was the situation, so eager were the British makers to avoid 
Laying their plant entirely idle that export orders were taken at 20i. to 408. 
per ton below the above rates. They simply had to do so to get work, for in 
competition with the Continental producers they were unfairly handicapped." 
(Special Review of Iron and Steel Trade in 1922. North Eastern Daily 
Gazette, Middlesborough.) 

“■ During the past week two Chairmen of big Companies have made 
pessimistic speeches. 

Lord Aberconway, at the annual meeting of John Brown & Co., said that 
very little money is to be looked for in steel production at the present day. 
Mr. Charles Markham, Chairman of the Park Gate Iron and Steel Company, 
expressed the opinion that there is not a Steel Works in Great Britain that is 
making both ends meet. The serious position in which the trade is placed 
at present was illustrated by some figures given by Mr. Markham. The 
Directors in their report had stated that the works were fairly well employed 
and the output satisfactory, but to obtain orders sales had to be made below 
costs. Mr. Markham supplemented this by stating that the output reached 
the " record ” figure of 169,000 tons of ingots, but the price obtained for 
them was only £1,141,000, whereas in 1921, with a make of 160,000 tons, the 
sales amounted to £2,660,000.” (WeeUy News Service, No. 28 dated London 
12th July J928). 


CONFIDEimAL REPORTS. 

London, 8th Fehrnary 1928. 

" The trend of British Steel prices can also be gauged by the fact that 
duxmg last week, Belgian consumers purchased s^eel sheets and Pig Iron 
in the United Kingdom in somewhat substantial quantities. In a year’s time 
I fear some of the Steel Works Balance Shefets will make a sorry showing, 
because it is certain that many of them are selling below actual cost price.’' 

d2 
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23id February 1822. 

“ On my recent Tisit to Germany, I of course made full enquiries as to ftie 
outlook there. The costs of living^nd expenees generally, are going up all 
the tlmel This is certain, Railway rates, postage, telegrams, rates and taxes, 
and every item incidental to ordinary routine of business,'«nd domestic life, 
are all the time increasing.' As a result the prices of steel are very sub¬ 
stantially higher than a month ago. The probability is, that the tendency 
must continue, so that we may anticipate that very soon tlie Germans will be 
out of the export market. If the French and Belgian francs continue to' 
appreciate in value, as has been the case during the last few days, the 
prices from thoee Countries will also advance on a sterling basis and unless 
the Americans go out for a campaign of price cutting (which they seem to 
have now started on) we might see a fairly general advtfhce in prices here. 
Our Works will certainly put up prices the very moment they can safely 
do so, seeing that many of them are working at, or helow cost price at present. 

There have been no price movements here during the last week or two, 
worth mentioning, and the very big difference in quotations for Home trade 
and export, still remain in force, in some instances, on'1$anufactured steel 
the difference is as much as JiS-lO^O per ton.” 

24th August 1922, 

“ If the demand for Steel continues on the same modest lines as has been 
the case all this year, we may see lower prices, even perhaps below cost, in 
the scramble to get any orders which are offering from time to time.” 

2?th September 1912 . 

“ The part that I have marked in the enclosed newspaper ‘ cutting ’ is 
significant, and it is correct. I have recently mentioned to you more than 
once that the Steel Works in this country have been for some little time past 
selling at or below cost, and this ti quite certain beyond any question. How 
long the process can last is an unknown quantity. I think some of the Works 
who have been desperate and taken all. sorts of unremunerative figures for 
the sentimental satisfaction of keeping their Works going, will probably not 
be able to do it after the end of this year. 

I do not believe there can be a single Steel Works in Great Britain that is 
able on a legitimate basis to produce rolled steel whether it be bars, 
sectional steel or rails, at less than £8 per ton, which I regard as actually 
helow the cost, believing that the best organised Works will have costs nearer 
to £8-10-0. You will no doubt be interested to know in this connection that 
recently the South African Government placed an order for 3,000 tons of 
45 lbs. per yard Rails, and the figure they paid was £7-12-3 per ton f.o.b. 
Liverpool. Now those Rails came from Workington from a mill belonging to 
the United Steel Works, Ltd., and you can take it that the cost of delivering 
from the Works to f.o.b. Liverpool would not be less than 1213d., thus leaving 
a nett figure at the Works of £7 per ton, which beyond any question what¬ 
ever is well below the actual cost, but on the other hand the same Works have 
been ruently engaged in rolling several thousand tons of heavy Bails for cm 
'English ^aifwov, and 1 have every reason to say that they got £9 per ton 
for this’particular lot for the home trade, so taking the two lots together 
(the contracts were both fixed up at about the same time) the suppliers pro¬ 
bably came out with an average price at the Works of £8-5-0, on which they 
no doubt felt justified in starting up their mill again, as they had previously 
been idle for several months." 

30th November 1922. 

” T am enclosing you herewith a newspaper report of the Annual Share¬ 
holders Meeting of the Cargo Fleet Works, as well as the South Durham 
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■steel Oo. You will see some very interesting figures are publicly given by 
the Chairman of these Companies, setting forth what the cost of Mai and 
other charges have been per ton of steel, and giving some compariwns at 
regards selling prices, the burden of taxation, eto. It is possible you* may 
find a considerable interest in making a comparison between some of these 
figures and your own. Generally speaking, these facts as stated by the 
’(^airman of the Companies, at once support what 1 wrote you some weehi 
back that the Sin! Works here as a whole have been selling their material 
■at or below cost." • 
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The Protectien of Young hdustries. 


I. 

The proposal that temporary protection should be afforded in India to- 
the Steel Industry as a young and struggling industry is in no way repug¬ 
nant to the doctrine of free trade. 

' Self-determination is to-day an accepted principle of nationality. Every 
people is held to be acting rightly in desiring to govern itself even though ‘ 
such a Government, maj in the beginning be less efBcient and less economical. 
But the desire to promote and foster industries of national importance may 
be just as much an effect of the national spirit as the d^ire for (^elf-govern- 
ment and the cry of “ Home Steel ” for a country as reasonable and as 
right 08 the cry of “ Home Buie ” provided that the industry is economically 
sound. Even the ‘Staunchest adherents of Free Trade have admitted 
this. The argument cannot be stated better than it has been stated by 
John Stuart Mill himself in his Principles of Political Economy. 

“ The only case in which, on mere principles of political economy, 
protecting duties can he defensible, is when they are imposed temporarily 
(especially in a young and rising nation) in hopes of naturalizing a foreign 
industry, in itself perfectly suitable to the circumstances of the country. 
The superiority of one country over another in a branch of production often 
arises only from having begun it sooner. There may be no inherent advan¬ 
tage on one part, or disadvantage on the other, but only a present superiority 
of acquired skill and experience. A country which has this skill and ex¬ 
perience yet to acquire, may in other respects be better adapted to the 
production than those which were earlier in the field; and besides, it is a 
just remark of Mr. Bae, that nothing has a greater tendency to promote 
improvements in any branch of production than its trial under a new set 
of coiiditions. But it cannot be expected that individuals should, at their 
own risk, or rather to their certain loss, introduce a new manufacture, and 
bear the burden of carrying it on, until the producers have been educated 
up to the level of those with whom the processes are traditional. A pro- 
tmting duty, continued for a reasonable time, will sometimes be the least 
inconvenient mode in which the nation can tax itself for the support of 
such an experiment. But the protection should be confined to cases in 
which there is good ground of assurance that the industry which it fosters 
will after a time be able to dispense with it; nor should the domestic pro¬ 
ducers ever be allowed to expect that it will be continued to them beyond the 
time necessary for a fair trial of what they are capable of accomplishing.” 


II. 

The same doctrine has been very carefully examined by Professor Taussig 
with special reference to the growth of the steel industry under protection 
in America. His conclusions are given in bis book “ Some aspect; of the 
Tariff Qaestion ” published in 1918. and as Professor of Economics at Har* 
vard University his opinions are entitled to great weight. 

“ The form in which the argument most commonly appears in connection 
atth our recent industrial development is the statement that protection 
ultimately lowers prices. It is admitted (grudgingly perhaps—and sometimes 
questioned or even denied) that the first effect of the imposition of a duty is 
to raise the price of the dutiable article. But domestic competition ensues, 
it is said, and eventually price goes down. And when it is asked why the 
domestic producer, if he can ffiring his commodity to market after all at the- 
lowered price, really needs a protecting duty, the answer is that he needii 
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it at firtt, during the early stages. He need^to learn; he needs time to 
develop the full possibilities. All this, it is obvious, is simply the yo«ng 
industries argument.” 

*«»»•••• 

” A different question, and one not so simple, is whether there is any 
prospect of gain from protecting young industries in a country as fully 
developed as the United States has been since 1860; whether, for so robust 
and full grown a social body as this has become, ridicule is not a sufficient 
answer, whatever the terms in which the argument is stated. In that earlier 
formulation of the argument which won a respectful hearing from the fair- 
minded, stress was laid on tjie general conditions of the country imposing 
protective duties. It was a” young country that was spoken of by Mill, 
rather than one having young industries. List’s well-known plea rested on 
his doctrine of stages in economic evolution—on the inevitableness of the 
transition from the agricultural and extractive stage to the manufacturing 
stage, and on the advantages of protective duties for furthering and easing 
this transition. He found the United States in this stage of development 
when he was sojourning hero during the period of our early protective 
movement. On his return to Germany, he found his own country in a 
similar stage, and agitated for nurturing protection there also. The pos¬ 
sibility of good results from protective duties under such conditions is now 
denied by few. But does the same possibility exist when this particular 
period of transition is past, when the manufacturing stag* has been fairly 
entered, when the question no longer is whether manufacturing industries 
shall be established at all, but whether some particular kinds of manu¬ 
factures shall be added to others already flourishing f 

” Notwithstanding early prepossessions to the contrary, I am disposed 
to admit that there is scope for protection to young industries even in such 
a later stage of development. Any period of transition and of great indus¬ 
trial change may present the opportunity. No doubt the obstacles to new 
ventures were greater during the first half of the nineteenth century than 
they have come to be in the modern period. The general diffusion of tech¬ 
nical knowledge and technical training, the lessening of secrecy in trade 
processes which is the inevitable result of large-scale operations, the cessation 
of regulations like the early British prohibition of the export of machinery, 
the greater plenty of expert mechanics and machinists—all these factors 
tend to facilitate the establishment of industries whose difficulties are no 
more than temporary and transitional. None the less the early stage of 
any new industry remains difficult. In every direction economists have come 
to recognise the immense force of custom and routine, even in the countries 
whore mobility and enterprise are at the highest. Departure from the habi¬ 
tual paths of industry brings unexpected problems and difficulties, false 
starts and initial losses, often a fruitless imitation of familiar processes 
before new and better ones are devised. All this is made more trying when 
a 3 'oung competitor is striving to enter the market against a producer who 
is established and well equipped. The obstacles in the way of promising 
industries though doubtless not so groat as they were a century ago, remain 
great. The experiences of the United States during the last fifty years, 
some of which will be described in the following pages, indicate that ther* 
remains in modem times at least the possibility of acquiring a self-sustaining 
industry by aid daring the early stages.” 

*♦*••••• 

“ Further, the length of time to be allowed for the experiment should 
not be too brief. Ten years are not enough; twenty years may be reasonably 
extended; thirty years are not necessarily unreasonable. When writing of 
the earlier stages of United States tariff history, I intimated that the first 
sharp break, in 1810—20, from the established vaya of industry, and the 
very first ventures in new paths, were suffioient to give the needed impetus, 
and that thereafter protection might have been withdrawn. An opinion of 
this sort I should not now support. What has already been said of ih» 



tenacity of old habits and the difficulties cf new enterprins justifies the 
cont^ion that a generation, mere or less, may elapse befere it is clear 
whether success has been really attained.” 

m. 

The arguments in favour of initial protection put forward by Professor 
Taussig apply with even greater force to the present condition of India, 
and the arguments against it in the same passage have no application. 
This country is in the same inevitable stage of transition from the agricul¬ 
tural and extractive stage to the manufacturing stage that List found in 
America and requires the same- nurturing protection that he advocated ‘in 
Germany to ease this transition. The steel industry here is really an 
” infant industry.” If the war years during which artificial protection 
was afforded to the steel industry in India and whi«h actually did great 

harm to the plant then installed in the country owing to the constant 

strain placed on both men and machinery are excluded, the industry in this 
country may fairly be said to have just entered on the manufacturing stage, 
and even the search and development of the necessary raw materials has 

not yet been completed. Nor, a very important point, have the railways 

as yet afforded that intensive and economical development of transportation 
which has been so marked a factor in the development of the great steel 
industry of America. For the manufacture of steel, India still has to 
import skilled labour. It still has to compete with tbat immense force of 
custom and routine, of which Professor Taussig speaks, and which is well 
known to be the greatest problem of Indian manufacture. If the reasoned 
conclusion of an enquirer such as has been quoted is that the giant American 
industry required protection even after its firm establishment before 1900, how 
much greater is the force of such an argument when applied to the present 
condition of the Industry in India? And how great a benefit may we expect 
to the country from its application? 


IV. 

The principle is not new. It is admitted by all civilised Governments in the 
application of the patent laws which are intended to provide that an initial 
privilege to the producer of a new thing or of an old thing in a new manner 
and a consequent burden on the consulner will be balanced by ultimate gain. 
One thing is certain and that is that in Germany and America the two 
greatest examples of the application of protection to this industry as a 
growing industry there has been an extraordinary advance in all the techni¬ 
que and organization of manufacture since the adoption of projection 
with a consequent reduction in price. India which possesses the same natu¬ 
ral advantages should be given the same opportunities. The burden on the 
consumer, if the import duty of S.IJ per cent, which has been suggested is 
adopted, can hardly be weighed in the scale against the certain ultimate 
advantage. 

V 

But it does not by any means follow that the whole tax will fall upon 
the actual consumer. As Professor Taussig points out in his review of the 
effect of protection on steel rails in America, it would be hazardous to reckon 
how far the tariff system in keeping up the price of rails brought»a burden 
on the general public, how far it simply lessened the profits or increased 
the losses of railway promoters and investors. The same considerations will 
apply to many Indian industries. Also the relation between the cost of 
constructing railways and the rates charged for railway service is a loose 
and uncertain one and steel rails were a cardinal factor during precisely 
these years in enabling railway traffic to be conducted more effectively and 
charges to be lowered. Also had rails not been produced within the country, 
the inqreased demand ‘would have led to a great increase in the price of 
imported rails which would probably not have been less and might have 
been considerably higher than the duty imposed. A similar condition existed 
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in Indifl after the War. Had the country not been able to make steel rails 
within its own territories, exorbitant prices Would have been exttiwt^ for 
it during the years 1918—20 and Either must have been paid or the essential 
minimum necessary to keep its transportation system alive must have been 
abandoned. Although we cannot hope to see in the immediate future any 
such development of railway communications in India as occurred in America 
during the lest quarter of last century, these considerations must be given 
full weight. 

VI. 

, No economic development of the last century is so striking as the riseQiowthof 
of the American steel industry. Whatever the ultimate cause this rise has the Iron an 
occurred simultaneously with the enforcement of a protective tariff so rigo- 3*®^ 
rous as to be for many years practically prohibitive. If the free trader Indnstiy In 
argues, as he commonly argues, that this has not followed as a result of Amerioi. 
the protective duty, but in spite of it he cannot at any rate deny the fact, 
and the obvious inference is that whatever else a protective tariff may have 
done, it has at any rate not damaged the industry or the industries dependent 
upon it for supplies of raw materials, a point of which much has been made 
in this country and on which many gloomy prophecies have been delivered. 

Such prophecies commonly proceed as do the majority of the arguments on 
any fiscal question from a lively appreciation of the prophet’s own interests. 

Commonly also they entirely ignore the actual facts of the world’s economic 
history and are based on purely deductive and inaccurate reasoning, a 
method which has now been largely discredited with economists in favour 
of the more accurate system of testing economic hypotheses by actual re.sults 
as in other branches of science. It cannot be proved.with certainty that the 
rise of the American Steel industry has been due to ffle tariff. No economic 
fact can be proved with certainty, but it can be shown that there is a very 
strong probability that protection during the initial stages was one of the 
principal if not the principal contributing cause to that e-xtraordinary 
phenomenon of economic history. 


VII. 

The facts are plain enough. In 1870 Great Britain was by far the largest 
producer df pig iron. It may be explained here that most of the pig iron 
produced in the world is eventually converted into steel. America and 
Germany followed a long way behind and yet America had been manufactur¬ 
ing for nearly half a century. The point is important because is show.s that 
the industry in America had by that time long passed the ‘ Young Industry ’ 
.stage to which the Indian industry has hardly yet even attained. The actual 
figures in thousands of tons of production were these; — 


1670 


Great Britain. United States. Germany. 

5,963 1,666 1,391 


The subsequent comparative development in these three ct^intries of which 
the first enjoyed a long start in the traditional processes of manufacture and 
the advantages of free trade and the others endeavoured to counter these 
advantages by the imposition of a tariff is instructive. 


1880 

1890 

1900 

1910 


it Britain. 

United States. 

Germany. 

7,749 

3,886 

2,729 

7,904 

9,203 

4,668 

8,960 

13,789 

8,348 

10,012 

27,3M 

14,666 


That is to say in the free trade country which started with the enormoni 
initial advantage possessed by a country that has fommenoed an industry 
and made a success of it long before its competitors and which controls the 
world’s market and the world’s freights as Great Britain did in 1870, the 
increase in production was less than 100 per cent. In one of the countries 
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in which,the tariff was used to foster the industry, the increase in production! 
was ortf 1,600 per cent, and in the other <over 1,(JOO per cent. Figures such 
as these can hardly be explained away by deductive reasoning. “ If, as the 
extreme protectionists contend, the growth of domestic industry is in itself 
proof of the success of their policy, a degree of success was attained in this 
case that could admit of no cavil.” (Professor Taussig, loc. cit,') 

How far was this grow'th due to protection? On pig iron the actual 
duty imposed from 1870 to 1894 was seven dollars per .ton: from 1894 to 
1909 it was four dollars per ton. On steel rails the rate was twenty-eight 
dollars per ton from 1870 to 1883: seventeen dollars from 1883 to 1890 ;• 
about thirteen ^d a haH dollars from 1890 to 1894 and seven dollars and 
eighty-four centy from 1894 to 1909. Throughout the initial period from 
1870 to 1897 the duties were levied by weight and were highly protective 
On rails the duty was about one hundred per cent, on thS foreign price from 
1870 to 1897 and between fifty and eighty per cent, from 1883 to 1894. No 
such prohibitive duty has been asked for in this country although our industry 
is in a very backward condition compared with that of the industry in the 
United States in 1870. At that time the production of the United States 
Was more than one-quarter that of Great Britain. The production in India 
to-day is only about one-twentieth of the production of Great Britain. 

VIII. 

The increase in the production of steel rails in America which occurred 
during these years has been beyond all precedent. It has risen from no 
production at all in 18f0 to one million tons annually in 1880 to nearly two 
million tons in 1890, and after that it has been regulated solely by the 
needs of the rails. It is true that there has during this period been enormous 
railway development, but the rails could have been obtained from foreign 
markets and at the start could have been obtained more cheaply from them 
The United States preferred the development of their native industry to the 
policy of buying in the cheapest market with the results that have been shown 

IX. 

That they were justified in adopting this policy is proved by the fall in 
domestic prices. The following chart shows this very clearly: — 
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For the first twenty-five years until about 1896 the gap between -the 
prices of foreign rails and domestic prices is great, and so great a difference 
could not have persisted had it not been for high duty. For a long time 
the purchaser of all rails paid a tax because of the duty, and that difference 
in price represents the initial sacrifice made by the American nation in return 
for the ultimate advantage which they have gained. From the year 1896 
the domestic price fell to the level of the British price, for a time it even 
fell below it, and at no time since has it been substantially above this price 
until the recent depreciation of exchanges upset the prices of the wWe 
world. For many years the American price remained perfect^ steady. Hera 
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again {he protectionist will point with pride, and this time with pride more 
clearly justified. The object of prot^tion to young industries—the ultimate 
.fall in price to the foreign level—seems to have been obtained. The courso 
of events which thus is sharply defined for rails is typical of what has 
happened with all the cruder forms of iron and steel: extraordinary increase 
of domestic production: domestic prices %t first higher than the foreign: 
continuance of imports for a while then their cessation; reduction of the 
domestic price; finally equality of price for the foreign and American pro¬ 
ducts. .To repeat the outcome seems to have been precisely that predicted 
by the advocates of protection to Young Industries. True the term ‘Young 
Industries ’ is rarely applied to such a giant as the American Iron industry. 
But as has been pointed out, the contention that protection cjserates in the 
end to lower prices is simply the young industries argument in a different 
turn of phrase. Substantially it is this argument which has been advanced 
and which seems to be verified by the actual course of events. The protec¬ 
tionist may point with pride to the final outcome. In the end his object was 
attained; the industry became self-sufficing need no further props, eventually 
supplied its product as cheaply as could be done by the now fairly beaten 
foreigner. No one can say with certainty what would have been and the 
bias of the individual ob-servor will have an effect on his estimate of probabili¬ 
ties. The free trader impatient with the fallacies and superficialities of 
current protectionist talk will be slow to admit that there are any kernels 
of truth under all this chaff. What gain has come will seem to him a part 
of the ordinary course of progress. On the other hand, the firm protectionist 
will find in tlie history of the iron trade conclusive proof of brilliant success. 
And very |)o.ssibly those economi.sts who, being in principle neither protec¬ 
tionists nor free traders, seek to be guided only by the outcome iii the ascer¬ 
tained facts of concrete industry, would render a verdict here not 
uiifavournhle to the policy of fostering “ national industry.” 


X 

That this judgment is fair will he admitted by all who prefer to argue 
from facts rather than from prejtidice. The history of the economic deve¬ 
lopment of the steel indu.stry in Germany is practically the same. The 
present position of India is very similar to that existing in those great 
countries when they first started on their successful campaign for the deve¬ 
lopment of this nation.ll industry. India has the same enormous reserves of 
iron ore, coal and suitable fluxes. It is in the same stage of_ transition from 
agriculture to manufacture. It is faced by the same competition from foreign 
producers and it has the same expectation of large railway and industrial 
development ultimately within its own country. Moreover, at its doors are 
the large and constantly growing markets of the far East where already 
Indian pig iron has opened a large and increasing export trade. 


XI. 

The growth of the iron industry in Europe and the States of America, the The Bfleet el 
long start obtained by them has placed those countries in a position that Foreign 
makes the development of this young industry in India almost impossible or Compmtioa 
at least very precarious without assistance from the country. As John 
Stuart Mill says, it cannot be expected that individuals should at their own 
risk or rather to their certain loss introduce a new manufacture and bear 
the burden of carrying it on until the producers have been educated up to 
the level of those with whom the processes are traditional. Yet this is pre¬ 
cisely what has been done in India hitherto. It is extremely doubtful whethet 
the producers in India can continue to bear this heavy burden in the present 
disturbed condition of the world with the depreciated exchanges, the dis¬ 
location and inefficiency of domestic traffic conditions, and the intensive 
dumping that have followed on the War. 
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XII. 

The history of the American iron Arade after 1870 has been to a very 
great exi!«t the history of transportation. Compare the position in that 
country with this. In both the cheap carriage of the ore and coal is the 
indispensable condition of the smelting of the one by the other. In America, 
in the carriage of iron ore and coal the methods of railway transportation 
were developed to the utmost. Every possible uie has been made of water 
transport and tho transfer from rail to ship and from ship to rail on the 
great lakes, the carriage in the ship itself and the handling of the materials 
is effected at astonishingly low cost. At every stop direct manual labour has 
been excluded and the use of machinery enables the producer to move enor¬ 
mous quantise?' of raw materials as cheaply as possible. The railways have 
been raised to the maximum efficiency for the rapid and economical carriage 
of bulky freight; the plant has been made larger and stronger, the paying 
weight increased in proportion to the dead weight, the ton mile expense 
lessened by heavier rails, larger engines, longer trains and easier grades, 
the mechanism for loading, unloading, and transhipping perfected to the 
last possible degree. Compare with this the present condition of the Indian 
Railways, nineteon-twentieths of the capital in which belongs to the people 
of the country. Even now the raw materials required by the industry cannot 
all be carried by the railways; coal costs have inoreased out of all reason 
largely owing to the dislocation of traffic that followed on the War; and 
freights have actually been raised while other prices are falling. If a com¬ 
parison is made with conditions in the older countries, the difficulties of the 
industry in competing with these are at once apparent. And another condi¬ 
tion that applies peculiarly to this country are the giant combinations ana 
trusts in the older countries. Owing to their size and organization these can 
always produce more cheaply than, apart from any question of dumping, 
a young industry growing up under the conditions (hat we have described 
in India. They will not be able to do so permanently. They will prob.nbly 
not be able to do so for very long, but undoubtedly they can do so at 
the start and until the steel industry in this country is firmly established. 


XIII. 

Dumping and xhe original doctrine of free trade presupposed a fair and normal ex- 

Depnoiated change and distribution of tho world’s wealth. It certainly took no account 

Ezohangee. gf abnormal conditions existing at present which largely result from the 
desire of all producing countries to recover and extend their markets after 
the dislocation caused by the War. In these abnormal conditions the depre¬ 
ciation of the foreign exchanges have played a very large part. But legislation 
intended deliberately to foster and preserve the industries of the producing 
countries threatened by total extinction as a consequence of the War has 
also contributed greatly. Bounties and freight concessions have been granted 
in some countries for export trade, in others, and in fact practically in all . 
countries except England and India, customs barriers have been erected to ' 
prevent unfair competition from abroad, full use has been made by the.' 
exporting countries of the depreciation in their currencies, and even in- 
England prices for export have ruled consistently for over a year considerably , 
below the prices for domestic consumption. All tlys is very unljjce the cot^ 
ditions for the exchange and distribution of production between the varionl 
countries of the world contemplated by the Free trader, and it is not at M 
impossible that the leading exponents of that doctrine confronted with 
conditions which had never occurred when they laid down its principles fted 
which they could not have anticipated might have altered those princlpl^to 
meet the altered conditions. The War has changed much for our genera^n, 
but there is hardly any sphere of human activity where the change has^een 
so marked and so ilnprecedented as this. It is all very well to adnM a 
countiy to buy in the cheapest markets, but in these abnormal conations 
there is no saying which is the cheapest market or indeed that if it ab^dons 
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its own industries it will eventually be able to obtain its needs from those 
countries which are now eager to supply it on any terms even though these 
• may mean their own economic ruin within a very short space of*ime. It is 
the abnormal and temporary nature of this constantly recurring crisis through 
which the world is passing that justifies countries in endeavouring to prevent 
the unfair competition that has resulted from it. Even before the War 
such a doctrine was acoepled by leading economists. The problems of dump¬ 
ing have been dealt with from a free trade point of view in Professor Taussig’s 
Presidential address to the American Economic Association in 1904. In this 
he. has laid particular stress on the principle that where dumping is tem¬ 
porary and will not continue indefinitely, the harm it does to the country 
that suffers from it wilt ordinarily be much greater than the advantage which 
that country will obtain by buying in the cheapest market. 


XIV. 


“ ‘ Dumping,’ he apid on that occasion, ‘ I take to mean the disposal of 
goods in foreign countries at less than normal price.’ It ran take place, as a 
long-continued state of things, only where there is some diversion of industry 
from the usual conditions of competition. It may be the result of an export 
bounty, enabling goods to be sold in foreign countries at a lower price than 
at home. It may be the result of a monopoly or effective combination, which 
is trying to keep prices within a country above the competitive point. Such 
a combination may find that its whole output cannot bo disposed of at these 
prices, and may sell the surplus in a free market at anything it will fetch-- 
always provided it yields the minimum of What Professor Marshall happily 
calls ‘ prime cost.’ 

“ Now, if this sort of thing goes on indefinitely, I confess that I am 
unable to see why it can be thought a source of loss to the dumped country; 
unless, indeed, we throw over all our accepted reasoning on international 
trade and take the crude protectionist view in totn. If one coiintry choo.SM 
to present goods to another for less than cost; or lets its industrial organi¬ 
zation get into such condition that a monopoly can levy tribute at home, 
and is then enabled or compelled by its own interests to present foreign 
ponsnmers with good-s for less than cost—why should the second country 
object? Is not the consequence precisely the same, so far as that other 
country is concerned, as if tho cost of the goods had been lowered by improve¬ 
ments in production or transportation, or by any method whatever? Unless 
there is something harmful per se in cheap supply from foreign parts, why 
is this kind of cheap supply to be condemned? 

“ The answer to this question seems to me to depend on the qualification 
stated above—if this sort of thing goes on indefinitely. Suppose it goes on 
for a eonsideralile time, and yet is sure to cease sooner or later. There would 
thou be a displacement of industry in the dumped country, with its inevi¬ 
table difficulties for lajiour and capital, yet later when the abnormal condi¬ 
tions cea.scd, a return of labour and capital to their former occupations, 
again with all the difficulties of transition. It is the temporary character of 
dumping that gives valid ground for trying to check it. 

“ A striking case of this sort has always seemed to mo to be that of the 
European export bounties on sugar which for so long a period caused conti¬ 
nental sugar to be dumped in Great Britain. These bounties were not 
established of set purpose. They jsrew unexpectedly, in the jeading countries, 
out of a clumsy system of international taxation. They imposed heavy burtens 
on the exchequer, as well as on the domestic consumer, in the bounty-giving 
countries; and they were upheld by a senseless spirit of international jealousy. 
Repeated attempts to got rid of them by international conferences show 
that tho cheap supply to the British Consumer, and the embarrassment of 
the West Indian planter and the British refiner, rested not on the solid 
hasis of permanently, improved production, but on the uncertain support of 
troublesome legislation. It might well be argued that these eonditions would 
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come to an end sooner or later. The longer the end was postponed, the 
worse was the present dislocation of industry and the more mfficnlt the 
eventual M^rn to a settled state of things. No doubt these were not the 
only wnsidtrations that in fact led Great Britain, the one great dumping 
ground, to serve notice that she would impose import duties equal to the 
bounties, unless these were stopped. Perhaps this decisive step would have 
been taken even if it had appeared that the bounties Avere to continue as a 
permanent factor in the sugar trade. But it is in their probably temporary 
character that the sober economist finds justification, for the polioy that 
led to their abolition. At all events there is tenable ground for arguing 
that Great Britain, in causing them to be stamped out, acted not only, in 
the interests of the much abused consumers of sugar on the Continent, but 
in the permanent interests of her own industrial organisation.*’ 


XV. 

The principles stated in this extract apply very clearly to the conditions 
of the import trade in Iron and Steel into India during the past two years. 
The dumping due to depreciated exchanges which las led to such extra¬ 
ordinarily low prices pf steel coming from Belgium and the continental markets 
cannot go on indefinitely. In Germany where the currency has fluctuated in 
the past 16 months from 350 marks to the £ to 26 million marks to the £, 
it is obvious that the producing and dumping country has reached a stage of 
economio disorganisation which cannot possibly continue wthout collapse. In 
Belgium, although the fluctuation has not approached this, there has still 
been a steady and continual depreciation of the currency and each fall has 
been followed by lower and yet lower prices for the Indian export trade. 
This has naturally re-acted upon English competition. The dumping which 
has been proved in the case of English steel by the continuance of lower 
prices for export than for home consumption is also the result of the same 
state of affairs and cannot continue indefinitely. This is conclusively proved 
by the fact that during the last two or three months on the cessation of the 
competition from the Continent owing to the disorganization caused by the 
occupa’tion of the Ruhr Valley, this difference in price between import and 
export prices ceased altogether for two or three months and for that period 
the prices were the same. , Continental competition, however, is now re¬ 
asserting itself as a result of the further depreciation of the German and 
Belgian currency and at once the English mttnufacturer has again commenced 
meeting such competition by selling for export at a price below the domestic 
price. As steel cannot be produced in England at the prices at which it is 
exported to this country (apart from other evidence this has been recently 
admitted by the Chairman of a large English Company in public), it is plain 
that this dumping also cannot continue indefinitely and is intended deliberate¬ 
ly to meet the depreciation of the continental exchanges in foreign markets. 


XVI. 

Itere, therefore, is exactly the case given in Professor Taussig’s statement 
of the evils of dumping. It may be expected that unless it is checked, such 
dumping will continue until India is unable to carry on its normal industries. 
There will then be in this country the displacement of industry of which 
he speaks its inevitable difficulties for capital and labour, and the effect 
will be so disastrous as to- far outweigh any temporary advantage which the 
country can obtain by buying for a short time in the cheapest market. It 
this temporary character of the dumping that gives valid ground for 
checking it, and, as we have shown, it must, by its very nature, be temporary. 
Blit in using the word ‘ temporary,’ it must be remembered that, as Marshall 
has pointed out, no accurate results can be expected from the application of 
any economio principle unless a considerable period of time is taken into 
account. By ‘ temporary ’ here is meant five or ten or fifteen years os 
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opposed to a hundred. It is the long view that must condition all economic 
theory. The same system of bounties exists in the shape of direct bounties 
for export, special'reductions in freight, purchase of coal and coke, etc., in 
depreciated marks from Germany, in Belgium and on the Continent generally 
for the export of iron and steel as the export bounties on sugar, to which 
Professor Taussig refers. Just as Great Britain in that case was the oiie 
great dumping ground for continental sugar, so is India the one great 
dumping ground for steel in the world by reason of its large demand, 
the cheap freight available owing to the fact that it is a large exporter of 
food grains, and the fact that praotioally every other country in the- world, 
including tie self-governing ones, has already erected a wall against such 
utifair competition. 


XVII. 

Direct bounties for export can be proved easily enough. But it is im¬ 
possible to prove accurately the indirect concessions and advantages which 
we have indicated. They are no evidence of superior natural advantages or 
of superior manufacturing skill. The longer the end is postponed the worse 
will be the present dislocation of industry and the more difficult the eventual 
return to a settled state of things. Owing to the difficulties of getting at 
the facts it is impossible for India to do what Great Britain did in the case 
of the sugar bounties and to put a stop to those conditions by imposing 
countervailing duties, but this country can and should do this indirectly by 
raising the protective tariff against countries with depreciated exchanges, 
and if the suggestion for a duty of 33J per cent, is accepted, this could be 
raised to 60 per cent, in the case of such countries or a sliding scale imposed 
as in the case of Canada which would vary as the exchange rose and fell from 
normal. Such a sliding scale might well be provided in all cases as exchange 
is an important factor in the problem. 


XVIII. 

It has been shown that there is strong primA facie ground for holding Summiay. 
that tho extraordinary development of the iron and steel industry in America 
during the last quarter of the last century was the direct result of the ^stem 
of protection afforded. It would be easy to multiply such instances. Similar 
facts might bo proved for other industries in the United States. Many 
similar examples can be found in the economic history of other countries, 

Germany, Canada and Japan, and in fact there'is no producing country in 
the w'orld with the single exception of England which lias not sought to 
develop this natiopal industry and succeeded in developing it by some form 
of piotectiou. England would probably have adopted it were it not that bv 
reason of the advantage which it possessed in starting the industry before 
other countries it was already a largo exporting country before competition 
arose It has been shown that such protection afforded to ^ young industr' 
is not opposed to the doctrine of free trade and is indeed advocated iiy its 
principal adherents. It has also been shown that the position of the industry 
in India is peculiarly similar to that of the industry in America and Germany 
when protection was first adopted by those countries and that similar results, 
although not on so Thrga n scale nr in so short a time, may be confidently 
expected to follow its adoption in this country. It has also beemshown that 
time must be given for the effect of such measures and that ffie measures 
which have been advocated are far lower than those adopts by other coun¬ 
tries. In the first pamphlet the Indian Steel Industry as represented by the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company has been dealt with specifically, but the argu¬ 
ments adduced hero are applicable to all young industries in the country 
whose development is economically sound and are put^forward confidently in 
order to show that protection in this shape and for this purpose is not opposed 
to the general doctrine of Free Trade and is indeed approved by it. 
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(d) When our Greater Extensions are comi^ted, i.e., within one ^ear 
from date, we shall manufacture the following Tdrieties of products: 


BaiU. 

30 lb. to 00 lb. Flat bottom. 

100 lbs. Bull-head. 


StruetMtal. 

Beams. Chsmicls, 

24'x7i»' 

20"x7i» 15" X 4’ 

16" X 6" 

16" X 6" 


ADgies. 

8" X 8" 

1"X 4" to 3"X 4* 


Fiftta. Kound.-]. 

12" X14" 3", 4", 5", 6" and 

J"x4''to i" to 2’ 

41 * X1" & thicker. 


Squares. 

3", 4", 5", 6' and 
4" to 2’ 


Kods. 

i* 


Plates. 

4" to 14" thick. Various widths to 84" and various lengths up to 
■60 fpet, length and width depending upon the thickness. 

Sheets. 

Width up to 38" and any guage from No. 10 (4") to No. 32 ■. 
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STATEMENT («). 

A shttmtnt tkowing amotmts received m account of Debenture loan and loam eeeured 
by Zhbenturee from time to time at at diet March 1923, 


Debenture loan. 


Date. 

Amount. 

Remarks. 

1911 , 

September 30 . . 

Rs. 

12,50,000 


October 31 

12,60,000 


November 30 . 

12,50,000 


1912 

January 3 . . . . 

12,50,000 


December 19 . 

10,00,000 


1916 

April 1. 

5,50,000 


April 8. 

10,50,000 


November 26 . 

25,00,000 


1917 

September 1 . , . , 

25,00,000 


1918 

May 1. 

26,00,000 


1919 

January 2 . . . . 

25,00,000 


September 4 . . . , 

10,00,000 


October 14 . . ... 

14,00,000 


1922 

August 31 .... 

2,00,00,000 

3,10,00,000 

Out of this sunt 

1923 

January 1 . . . . 

16,00,000 

the old deben¬ 
ture Loan of 
Rs. 2,00,00,000 
is paid ofi. 


3,25,00,000 
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Loans Steured by Dd>entu,res. 


Date. 

Amount. 

Remarks. 

1922 

Rs. 


September 6 . . . . 



1923 



January 31 

25,00,000 

1,15,00,000 



STATEMENT (/). 

A statement showing Interest paid on Debentures and loans secured by Debentures 
from time to time as at 31st March 1923. 


Interest on Debenture Loan. 


Year. 

Amount. 



Rs. A. p. 


1911-1912 .... 

1,71,874 15 9 


1912-1913 .... 

3,04,270 13 4 


1913-1914 .... 

3,30,000 0 0 


1914-1915 .... 

3,30,000 0 0 


1915-1916 .... 

3,50,852 14 0 


1916-1917 .... 

4,30,660' 2 9 


1917-1918 .... 

7,18,000 0 0 


1918-1919 .... 

6,87,575 5 5 

for nine months. 

1919-1920 .... 

10,91,661 10 3 


1920-1921 .... 

11,62,000 0 0 


1921-1922 .... 

11,62,000 0 0 



67,38,795 13 6 


1922-1923 .... 

19,74,191 1 6 



Interest on Loans secured by Dehentures. 



Rs. A. P. 


1922-1923 .... 

3,42,499 0 0 























STATEMENT (g). 


Lisl of the firm in India using steel for manufdcturing purposes to uhom 
the company sold steel in 1922-1923. 


Messrs. Bum & Co., Calcutta. 

Martin & Co., Calcutta. 

Richardson & Cruddas, Bombay. 

JoEn King & Co., Calcutta. 

Jessop & Co., Calcutta. 

Agricultural Implements Co., Jamshedpur. 

Tinplate Co. of India, Ltd., Jamshedpur. 

„ Bird & Co., Caloutta. 

„ Armstrong & Main, Calcutta. 

„ Balmer Lawrie & Co., Caloutta. 

Mr. J. C. Bannerji, Managing Agents, Bengal Bridge & Bolt Co- 
Calcutta. 

Superintendent, Patna Iron Foundry, Patna. 
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Subsequent letter No. (2). > 

No. G.-1273/23j dated the 5th November 1923. 

From—Messrs. Tata Sons, Ltd., Agents, The Tata Iron and Steel 
Co., Ltd., Bombay, 

To—The Secretary, Tariff Board, Calcutta. 

We are in receipt of your letter No. 427 of the 18th October 1923 and 
as desired by you, we give the following information: — 

In reply to the second paragraph of your letter, the amount arrive<l at 
by multiplying the cost per ton by the tonnage of pig iron for sale and 
finished steel does not tally with the expenses of operation shown in the 
Profit and Loss Account, because in the Profit and Loss Account, the value 
of stock at the beginning of the year is included in the expenses for Opera¬ 
tion Departments and also the operation expenses of collieries. In the 
Cost Sheets for pig iron the coke used per ton of pig iron is calculated at 
the not coke cost arrived at after deducting the profit made from the sale 
of the bye-products and also second class rails are credited in the Rail Mill 
cost, thereby reducing the cost. If these factors are taken into account 
the cost figures will be found to be practically equal to the Profit and Loss 
Accounts. In the year 1921-22 two Profit and Loss Accounts were prepared, 
one for three months ending 30th June 1921 and the second for nine months 
ending 31st March 1922. In tlie two accounts the value of stocks on 1st 
April 1921 and 1st July 1921 is shown in the Operation Expenses. We give 
below the figures (based on Cost Sheets) which practically tally with the 
Profit and liss Account:— 

Figures according to Cost Sheets for 1921-22, 



Tons. 

Value Rs. 

Pig available for sale . 

107,270 Works Costs Rs. 34,47 

38,97,596 

28' Mill products . 

96,273 Works Costs Rs. 116.00 

111,67,466 

Bar Mill products 

29,698 Works Costs Rs. 135.60 

40,10,383 



188,75,446 

iSale value of bye-products. 

i^econd class rails (credited in the 28'^ Mill cost thereby 

5,18,317 

reducing the cost of rails). 

9,56,907 



203,49,669 


Profit and Loss Account figures for 1921-22, 

Rs. 

Expenses on production of pig, steel products, bye- 
products materials, coal, etc,, for three months end¬ 
ing SOth June 1921 including value of stock on 1st 

April 1921 . 116,33,228 

Expenses on production of pig, steel products, bye- 
products materials, coal, etc., for nine months ending 
31st March 1922 including value of stock on let July 
1921 . 223,84,663 


340,17,791 
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Less— 


Bs. 


V'alue of stocks of pig, steel products, etc., on* 

1st April 1921 and operation cost of collieries 
for three months and stock of coal on 1st 

April 1921 . 63,29,466 

Value of stock of pig and steel products on 
1st July 1921 and operation cost of collieries 
for nine months and stock of coal on 1st 
July 1921 . 69,25,786 


Bs. 


132,55,222 


207,62,569 


A statement for the year 1919-20 worked on the atfove basis is also 
attached. 

As regards the thitd paragraph of your letter under reference, we beg 
to inform you that the statement mentioned therein was supplied on the 27th 
August 1923; in this connection you enquired on the 28th August as to the 
details of the proceeds realised by sole of pig, bye-products, etc. We referred 
the matter, in your presence, to the Chief Accountant who had already 
forwarded a revised statement. For your ready reference we enclose copy 
of the same. 

As regards 4th, 5th and 6th paragraphs of your letter under reference, 
the information will be supplied in due course. 

STATEMENT (n). 

Statement showing expenses on production of Pig, Steel Products, Pye~ 
products maferials, etc., for the year 1919-20. 

Expenses according to Cost Sheets for 1910-20 — 


Works costs. Value Us. 

Pig available for sale . 73,448 tons at Rs. 27.04 = 19,86,063 

Big Mill materials . . 87,985 tons at Rs. 93-14.49 = 82,62,252 

Bar Mill materials . . 34,242 tons at Rs. 102-4.27 = 35,01,836 


137,50,151 

Second class rails (credit was given in the 28" Mill, thereby 

reducing the cost of rails). 2,38,754 

Bale value of bye-products.7,18,914 


147,07,819 


Expenses of operation according to Profit and Loss Account — 

Rs. 

Expenses on production of pig, steel produets, bye- 
products materials, etc., including value of stock 

on 1st April 1919 . 192,90,516 

Less value of stock on 1st April 1919.30,31,014 

, ■ * 

162,69,602 

Rs. 

Less Drag Ovens. 2,00,000 

Strike expense.. 6,82,466 

Provident Fund. 1,00,000 

-J- 8,82,466 


163,77,046 
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This amount practically tallies with that arrived at on the basis of Cost 
Sheet. 

STATEMENT (h). 

Sale, proceeds of Pig Iron and Bye-products for im-22 and average price 

per ton. 

Average price 
per ton. 

fig Iron . . . Tons 96,1.59.8 Rs. 96,95,629 Rs. 100.829 

Coal Tar . . . Tons 3,087-10 Rs. 1,88,046 Rs, 64.427 

Sulphate of Ammonia . Tons 2,374-3 Rs. 3,84,589 Rs. 161.990 

Scrap .... Tons 1,807-15 Rs. 1,27,289 Rs. 70.413 


Rs. 103,75,552 

Subsequent letter No. (3). 

No. (i. 1275, dated 5th November 1923. 

Erom—Messrs. Tata Sons, Ltd., Agents, The Tata Iron and Steel 
Co., Ltd., 

To—^The Secretary, Tariff Board, 1, Council House Street, Calcutta, 

We have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 396, dated 
the 10th October 1923, stating that it has been represented to the Tariff 
Board that the policy adopted by this Company of planning the Greater 
Extensions during the war and carrying out the construction during the 
period immediately after the war was shortsighted and has led to a groat 
and unnecessary increase in the capital e.vpenditure. 

2. If the policy of embarking on these Extensions was shortsighted, wo 
think we can sati.sfy the Tariff lloard that that shortsightedness nms shared 
both by the Government of India and by the Imperial Government. We do 
not, however, ourselves consider that the policy was shortsighted, nor do we 
consider that the total co.st of the plant, when completed, will be in any w.ay 
extravagant, having due reg.nrd to the increase in prices which has folloived 
on the war. Taking the weighted output of our saleable products for which 
calculation we reckon two tons of pig iron as equivalent to one ton of steel, 
the total saleable tonnage will be about 441,070 tons. The total block capital 
and working capital employed in 1915-16 was Rs. 3,69,00,000 or Rs. 313 per 
ton of saleable product. Tlie total block capital and working capital, when 
the Extensions are completed, will be Rs. 21 crores for block capital and Rs. 5 
crores for n-orking capital, or Rs. 26 crores altogether. Deducting Rs. 4-88 
crores for reserve and depreciation, the total figure is Rs. 21’12 crores or 
Rs. 479 per ton of saleable products. A statement is attached showing this 
(Statement A). The comparison is ns 100 to 163 per ton of saleable product, 
and this percentage is considerably under the present index figure showing 
the increase in prices for machinery and electrical equipment of this nature 
which we believe to he 160. 

3. We attach to this letter a full statement, Statement B, of the circum¬ 
stances in which the scheme of the Greater Extensions was worked out and 
finally put through together with copies and extracts from the relevant 
documents. We summarise this briefly. It will he seen that between the 
years 1915 and 1917 the Steel Company repeatedly placed this scheme for 
extension before the Government of India and the Military Authorities in 
England and that owing to their advice and suggestion certain changes were 
made in the proposed scheme. During this period Government encouraged 
the scheme though it did not actually assist it. Under the pressure of War 
conditions, however, their attitude w'as changed and in 1917 representatives 
of the Company were specially summoned to Delhi to discuss the method 
of increasing the supplies of steel available for Military requirements. We 
may refer to the record of the discussion, Marked C, between Mr. Tutwiler, 
tlte Military Department, Commerce and Industry Department, and the 



Railway Board, when we were asked what was the quickest method by which 
we could increase our steel production and were offered all possible assistance 
in doing this. Subscriptions to the capital necessary were invited in Pecem- 
ber 1918. Under the regulations then existing, this could not have been 
clone without the consent. Marked E, of Government and Government would 
not have agreed to the raising of the capital if they had not considered this 
a matter of national importance. The application, marked D, was made at 
the crisis of the war and the main ground on which permission was asked 
for was the expected increase in the demand for steel ^from Government. 
That the extensions were regarded as an urgent war measure and of national 
purpose would be proved by the cables. Cables F, passed between the British 
Oovernment and the Foreign Office in June 1917, in which the British 
Government asked'•the assistance of the United States Government in for¬ 
warding the plant, the employment of which they stated meant much needed 
increase in steel production for national purposes. We^may further refer 
to the President of the Munition Board’s interview with the Steel Company 
in September 1917. ..As a result of this the Company undertook to do all 
in their power to expedite the construction of the Steel Plate Mill, Duplex 
Open Hearth Tilting Furnace and all connected subsidiary work. Govern¬ 
ment on their part, without agreeing to give any direct financial assistance, 
undertook to give facilities in obtaining and importing machinery and the 
necessary skilled labour, to guarantee a market for 10,000 tons of plates per 
annum and to make available for the Steel Works as much steel and wrought 
iron scrap as could be secured in order to increase the output of steel for 
war requirements. Finiilly, in August 1918 the Government of India (Indian 
Munitions Board) requested the English Government to release the material 
for the plant which was held up in America as an urgent war measure, 

■Cable C. 

4. We trust that this will satisfy the Tariff Board that the scheme of 
Extensions ns outlined by the Steel Company was regarded as a matter of 
national importance and of great war urgency not only by the Government 
of India but also by the Imperial Government and that but for their direct 
assistance by the grant of priority and permission for the raising of the fresh 
capital, the scheme could not have been carried through and orders for 
machinery could not have been placed by the Steel Company. 


STATEMENT (a). 

f){atemenf shoming Block, Working Capital, Funds Jot the years 1915-16 and 
after Greater Extensions (1925-96). 




1915-1916. 

Cost per 
ton of 
weighted 
ouiiput. 

After Greater 
Extensions. 
1926-1926 

Cost per 
ton of 
weighted 
, output. 



Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Block 

. 

2,73,43,764 

232 

21,00,00,000 

478 

Working Capital 

. 

1,25,57,822 

107 

5,00,00,000 

113 


Toiai, 

3,99,01,586 

339 

26,00,00,000 

589 

Las Funds 

. 

29,97,753 

28 

4,88,08,000 

no 


Total 

3,69,03,833 

313 

21,11,92,000 

479 

Weighted output 

. . Tons 

117,685 

•• 

441,070 ^ 
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STATEMENT (ii). 

27th October 1923. 

THE TATA IBON AND STEEL COMPANY, LIMITED. 

Ob£AT£B Extensions. 

In February 1915, Mr. Perin first suggested increasing the capacity of the 
existing furnace by the addition of blomug power. Later in the same year 
he suggested having additional Open Hearth or Duplex tilting and a third 
Blast Furnace for pig required in the additional steel furnaces. He was 
sanguine about the raw materials, taking into consideration the new deposits 
applied for by the Company, and the water supply, but recommended buying 
substantial interests in some large collieries if an additional Blast Furnace 
was put up. Lengthy correspondence ensued on this subject and in October 
1915 Mr. Padshah (London) went over to America to consider, among others, 
the question of tinanco. Mr. Padshah considered the trouble was the finding 
of capital expenditure and working capital. 

2. In July 1915, Sir William Clark, Member, Government of India, Com¬ 
merce and Industry Department, who was on a visit to Bombay, wrote to 
Mr. Padshah expressing his desire to see him with a-view' to discussing the 
question of tho supply of munitions. M.r. A. J. Bilimoria saw Sir William 
Clark on tho 2nd July. The object of Sir William’s enquiry W'as to find 
out if Government needed Iron Company’s help, coubl they purchase from 
tho Works iron and steel required for the manufacture of munitions. Sir 
William made special enquiries relating to the Company’s Coke Ovens and 
whether they w'ould produce benzol as a bye-product. He was informed that 
the Bye-Products Coke Ovens were then under construction and liad not 
been completed. 

3. Mr. Padshah was in New York in 1915. In November 1916 he advised 
that Mr. Perin had given a comprehensive scheme, including Sheet and 
Plate Mills, Wagon Factory, Steel Sleeper, Benzol Plant, increased steel 
capacity by converting stationary furnaces under contemplation to Duplex 
furnaces, Pig casting machines, etc. 

4. On 11th November 1915 the Iron Company’s Board discussed the 
question of Benzol, Pig casting machine, additional steel furnaces, Sheet and 
Plate Mills, Wagon Factory, Steel Sleeper Plant, and increase cf pig iron 
capacity. At the next Board meetings on tlie 17th and 25th November and 
2nd December the subject was further discussod. It was decided not to take 
over the Benzol Plant offered to us and further enquiries as to the available 
pig iron for sale in the country W'ere to be made. The subject was again 
discussed at tho next* Board meeting on the 9th December, when certain 
additional sums w'ore sanctioned for converting the two Opon Hearth furnaces 
into one Tilting Furnace and duplexing the existing Open Hearth furnaces 
to ensure an output of 18,000 tons. 

5. On the 30tli November 1915, Mr. Padshah and Mr. Treble had an inter¬ 
view with Mr. Austin Chamberlain, the Secretary of State for India. The 
object of the interview' was to explain personally the proposition contained 
in the Memorandum submitted to tho Secretary of State through Sir Lionel 
Abrahams, to extend tlie production of the Steel Works at Jamshedpur iu 
such a way as to meet tho requirements of tho British Empire East of the- 
Suez in the matter of armaments. The resources of the Steel Company 
would be developed as to give 3,000 tons of shell steel a day and to roll the 
steel into shell bars. It w'as pointed out that in making the proposition 
it was not intended to secure for eithor the Company or for the Firm of the 
Agents any extraordinary profit but that in view of the fact that extensions 
had been sanctioned by the Board which would bring up the daily capacity 
of the Works from 850 tons to anything between 600 and 800 tons, it waa 
considered expedient to offer the services of the Company for the establish¬ 
ment of a permanent armament reserve for the British Empire East of the- 



■Suez. If such a plan recommended itself to the Ijntisn uovermneiit, arrange 
ment could be made, while extending the Plant,as sanctioned by the Board 
to increase that extension up to a maximum of 3,000 tons per day 
Mr. Chamberlain discussed the question from the point of view of the possible 
requirements of armaments and the method of finance of establishing whal 
would amount to practically an Arsenal in India. As to the question oi 
finance, Mr. Chamberlain was of opinion that it would be a great departure 
for Government to guarantee the interest on an industrial concern. The 
guarantee of Railway interest for economical purposes, was one thing and 
the guarantee of interest on an industrial concern for warlike purposes was 
another. So far as the argument that the Government had advanced the 
manufacturers of munitions capital sums of money was concerned, that 
argument, had gfbat merits if such advances would produce munitions for 
use in the present war, hut to apply the argument for further wars was a 
matter which called for most serious consideration. Wtiile not condemning 
the proposition in its entirety and while declining to further the proposition 
in any way official^, he thought that conversation might be pursued with 
the Government of India, who in their judgment might forward the scheme 
for consideration tlirough tlie proper channels to the proper quarters. 

6. In January 1916, while at Salcchi, the Board disens-sed the whole 
.scheme of Extensions. The deci.sion to construct two additional stationary 
steel furnaces of the same type as the existing one but of 60-ton capacity, 
was to proceed witliont delay. 

T. Regarding the fuller scheme of extensions the Board wanted an ex¬ 
haustive report and thought it would be better to have such extensions as a 
separate second Unit of the Works. 

8. All through 1916 on several occasions the Hoard discussed the qne,stion. 
Mr. It. I). Tata in a mcmoi'anduui. <latc(l tllT^ 3r<l April 1916, exphuae<l why 
alter a closer study ho had changed his views and whole-heartedly sujjported 
the scheme of Greater Extensions. .Japan wa.s seriously setting to work to 
increase its iron and steel production; tlie area of Japan wns less than Jjth 
of British India; the population of Japan was about Jth of British India 
and yet the production of steel was .’iOO.OOO tons per annum or tivice that 
of the Iron Company. The Jai)miese Govcniiiient jivoposed to extend it to 
600.000 tons and in addition there wCro other private Worlcs. All this 
shows how carefully and thoroughly the propo.sals w'ere investigated. The 
results expected may not have been obtained hut there wns nothing .short¬ 
sighted or rash about the way in which the deci.sion was arrived at. 

9. In May 1916, Mr. Perin submitted his full report and estimates on 
the scheme of Greater Extensions. The scheme was to increase the tonnage 
from 16 per cent, to approximately .30 per cent, of India's steel consumption 
■and to ,so diversify the product as to enter several hranches of the market 
in which there was a constant demand hut which the Company had been 
unable, through lack of plant, to supply, fho greatly stimulated output 
per man of the countries which are Iron Company’s competitors neee.ssitated 
the bringing up of the Plant to a greater economy of operation and generally 
increased efficiency. When the war wa.s over, .severe competition would arise 
from a number of quarters. 

Mr. Perin recommended the securing of nece,ssary machine tools to 
carry out all the structural work at Sakchi and to build and machine all 
castings both steel and iron required for the different mills. These tools 
would form a part of the plant when construction work was finished and 
would enable the Company to enter the market for finished iron and steel 
castings of practically the largest dimensions which the Orient was likely to 
require for some time. Bach step, Mr. Perin recommended, had been studied 
with a view to make the plant more self-contained and at the same time 
to enable the Company to perform a public service in ultimately giving India 
cheaper iron and steel than could possibly be obtained from foreign sources. 
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The making of sheets and plates would enable the Company to attract 
to Sakchi other industries which would be consumers of the Company’s 
’products. 

10. Mr. Perin arrived in Bombay on the 26th of July 1916. The next 
■day the whole scheme was explained by him to tlie Board including the 
discussions with the Military Authorities regarding their requirements of 
steel. Kven if the war were over shortly it would take more than two 
years for normal conditions to return. 

. 11. Early in September 1916 the whole scheme was place<l before the 
Government of India, Coininerco and Industry Department, as well as the 
Railway Board, not with the object to invite any contribution fnjm Gov¬ 
ernment but to bespeak their support and oncouragoment. It was ex¬ 
plained that the Steel Company must bring down its costs, first by 
economising labour and ensuring automatic accuracies, and secondly by 
reduction of overhead charges necessitated by the engagement of the highest 
skilled labour, increase in the scale of production \voukl bring about the 
desired reduction of costsfthrough both these factors. The Steel Company 
will increase production and diversify its pro(lu<’ts—it will make sheets and 
plates and wire, ff suhsidiarics would not come in to take up the increased 
product, the Steel Company would have to itself go into the manufacture of 
more finished goods. Sir Robert Gillan, Chairman of the Railway Board, 
wont out of his way to cxpres.s iiis plea.'<urc at the enlightened policy of the 
Steel Company sharing its responsibilitie.s for production with all newcomers 
(Associated Companies) aiid expressed hi.s determination to help to the best 
of his power the vSteel Company which lie recognised was <Ioing very great 
work for India. Tlie altitude of Government towards the Steel Cfunpany 
at that time is well .shown hy the following extract from Mr. Padshah’s 
record of the interview: — 

“ Mr. Anderson said that tlie present position of the .settlement of 
pi’ico.s as hetween the Railway Board and the Steel Company was 
not satisfactory. He himself came, in for criticism for trying to 
srpieezo the Steel Company. I took the liberty of assuring him 
that tlie Stool Company are quite content with the prices which 
the Railway Board pay. ^ It is true that within the two years 
the Railway Board has saved the British and fndiaii Governments 
about Rs. 100 l.akh.s as against what the two Governments would 
have had to pay if the Steel Company had not been in exi.stenco, 
supposing that without the Steel Company they would have 
obtained the 100,000 tons of steel which Government are going to 
get from the Steel Company before the war is through. 
Mr. Ander.son acknowledged this. He said that the Railway 
Board are going to make a special mention of it in their report 
to the Secretary of vState; hut lie wishes a counter acknowlodg- 
niont from the Steel Company that this reduction of its profits is 
just in view of the services rendered hy Government in fostering 
the Steel Company. T at once explained that there had been 
not the least discontent either in the Steel Company’s Directors 
or the shareholders. They recognize the reduction of profits and 
they recognize the duty of the Steel Company to show by a 
spontaneous submission to this reduction their high sense of Gov" 
ernment help in bringing the Steel Company into existence. The 
Steel Company is more than content with the reduction, if the 
reduction be acknowledged, and kept on record by the Railway 
Board. When lean times come, thi.s acknowledgment would be 
a help to the Steel Company.” 

12. On the 27th September 1916 a scheme, as a result of enquiries all over 
India of the requirements of the country modifying or enlarging Mr. Perin’s 
report of May 1916, was laid before the Board and as a result of the discus- 
«ion the Board sanctioned the fourth Blast Furnace. This bought up the 
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cost of the Extensions to Bs. 480 lakhs plus Bs. 250 lakhs for urorking: 
expenses. i ’ 

13. In October 1916 there was D. 0. correspondence with Mr. Low of the 
Commerce and Industry Department of the Government of India regarding 
Mr. Perin seeing the India Office officials on his return to London. Mr. 
Ferin met the officials in London and explained the scheme. He advised 
“ that the suggestions the British Government had made in regard to the 
materials to be made have caused a change in the design of our Sheet, 
Bar, Billet and Sleeper Plate Mill from four 21* Mill to fix 24*. This change 
necessitated two independent drives instead of one large motor. The sum 
total of expenditure is much greater but the efficiency in the case of 
Government requirements is greater.” 

14. In November 1916 a Circular was issued to the shareholders of the 
Iron Company recommending the increase of capital *for the extensions.' 
The scheme was passed on the 12th of December 1916 and confirmed on the 
1st January 1917. 

15. On the 13th of January 1917 the Secretary to the Government of 
India, Department of Commerce and Industry, Delhi, telegraphed to Tata 
Sons as follows; — 

“ Government wish to consult Padshah or responsible representative of 
firm regarding increased output of steel and measures possible 
for rendering larger supply immediately available for military 
requirements. Could he arrange to visit Delhi some day next 
week? ” 

In response to this invitation Mr. Padshah and Mr. Tutwiler proceeded to 
Delhi and discu.ssed tho matter with the Government of India. The officials of 
Government encouraged and gave the fullest support to the extensions. A 
record of the discussions is attached herewith.* 

16. By April 1917 orders had been placed for Coke Ovens Blast Furnace, 
a large amount of machine tools, boiler plant, crane equipment and Turbo 
Blowers. 

17. In May 1917 Mr. Perin proposed going over to London to consult 
Mr. Padshah and secure through him a request from the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment that the United States of America, Government should give preference 
to Iron -Company’s orders for steel plates amounting to 3.900 tons. He had 
made a case at' Washington before the 8eoretar,y of Commerce and the 
Shipping Board which required the support of the British Government. 

18. Between May and June of 1917 there was again D. 0. correspondence 
with Sir Thomas Holland about the assurance of the Bihar and Orissa 
Government as to tho adequaqv of the water supply and Sir Thomas 
Holland intimated that Government had offered to help forward the zinc 
smelting project and had telegraphed terms to the Secretary of State. 

19. In June 1917 the Foreign Office sent the following cable marked F to 
tho United-States Government: — 

“Tata Steel 'Works India Extension materials amounting to 15,000 tons 
will be offered in approximately equal amounts during course of 
next 12 months. British Government reque.st your assistance for¬ 
warding this material, employment of which means mufh .peeded 
increased stefl produciion national purpose.” 

The Foreign Office further instructed His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Washington to ask the United States Government to facilitate the shipment 
to India of material and machinery for the Greater Extensions. Had the 
war continued and had our plant been given up to its final completion the 
priority which Government then pressed both upon us and upon the manu¬ 
facturers, much of the expenses would have been saved. This was impossible 
because with the conclusion of the war, control was removed and our 


* Marked C. 
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yuBni wta delayed and the expenditure on it increased owing to the high 
ptioee that resulted from the boom following the war. 

20. On the 13th of June 1917 Mr. Perin had an interview in London with 
the Members of the Ministry of Munitions and obtained their assurance or 
support to obtain priority for shipment and other privileges in connection 
with materials being purchased in America. They also promised assistance 
in the matter of the delivery of machine tools ordered in England. 

21. On the 16tb August 1917 Iron Company’s Board gave sanction for 
the foundations of the Merchant Mill, the Sheet Mill and the Plate Mill. 

■ 22. In September 1917 when Sir Thomas Holland, Director of the Indian 
Munitions Board, was in Bombay, he discussed the subject of the supply 
of steel by the Iron Company to the Government with the Agents and was 
present at a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Iron Company on the 
13th September 1917. Sir Thomas pointed out that the entire output of 
steel at Jamshedpur was required by Government for rails and accessories 
for military and strategic purposes and no part of the steel output could be 
diverted to the propo.sed Plate Mill to be rolled into Plates, which would have 
the effect of reducing the output of rails and the accessories. Sir Thomas 
therefore pointed out that unless side by side with the installation of a 
Plate Mill, an Open Hearth Furnace was also installed to provide steel for 
the Plate Mill, it would be of no advantage to Government. The Directors 
thereupon expressed their readiness to instal the Duplex Open Hearth 
tilting furnaco also as an urgent war measure. In that case Government 
and the Steel Company should share half and half such extra costs over 
the estimates of May 1916 which may be incurred on account of obtaining 
the material during war time. Sir Thomas Holland desired the proposal 
to be officially submitted to Government (letter marked H). This was done by 
letter No. G.-2102 of the 14th September 1917. Please see cables of 6th and 
10th Sciitember 1917 from Tata Limited, London (Cables marked I). 

Ultimately it was arranged that the Company should put up the Plate 
Mill without any contribution from Government—the Government to 
facilitate obtaining and importing machinor,v and men and guaranteeing 
taking 10,000 tons plates at Calcutta price c.i.f. for a period of 10 years. 
The Munitions Board had also agreed to recommend Government issuing 
urgent war measure priority for all plant and material from England or 
America for the full extensions. On these assurances, the Engineers were 
authorised to place orders immediately. This arrangement w an ' wmfi rmed 
by the Government of India, letter No. G.-3 (marked J) of the 11th January 
1918 (copy attached). 

23. At a Board meeting on the 7th November 1917 Mr. Perin proposed 
to convert the pot sleeper foundry into a general foundry, where all castings 
including steel castings, could bo made. 

24. Great difficulties were experienced with the shipments of material— 
first, by the loss of steamers through enemy action and secondly, by the 
commandeering of tools in England and even in Canada for gun turning 
and other munition work. Altogether 19 shipments, valuing about 10 lakhs 
of nipetw were lost, through enemy action. The loss was a severe set-back, 
as they included machine tools, electric material, generators, locomotives, 
silica and magnesite bricks. At times an engine and generator were ready 
but the plant useless as the transformer had been commandeered or lost by 
enemy action. 

26. Saielle furnace .—In spite of these delays the_ Batelle Furnace was 
purchased complete in America, dismantled and shipped on thh 2l8t of 
January 1918 and erected at Jamshedpur and commenced production on 
the 27th August 1919. 

26. In February 1918 the Government of India made a special effort and 
released the 6000 K. W. Turbo Generator [see copy of letter No, G.-3 
(marked K) of 18th February 1918 attached]. 

yOL. I. 


V 
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Some idea may be bad of the efforts made to secure freight from a 
pereual of Mr. S. M. Marshall’s letter (marked L) of the 18th May 1918 to 
Mr. Perin (copy attached). 

Letter dated 31st August 1918 from Sir Thomas Holland to Sir Thomas 
Holderness, Under Secretary to the Secretary of State (marked M, copy 
attached), shows clearly that the proposed extensions were “ regarded without 
hesitation as war measures ” specially the Plate Mill. Also telegram 
No. 0.>3 of the 21st August 1918 from His Excellency the Viceroy to the 
Secretary of State for India recommending the grant of priority for 
shipment. 

In September 1918 the Indian Munitions Board (P. 2fi61-60 of 7th 
September 1918) commnnicated the following information: — 

“ United States Priority Committee hare granted same priority rating 
for Tata Iron Company Plate Mill requirepents as allowed to 
Steel Companies in United States working on United States 
Corernment contracts. Marshall, New York, is ascertaining from 
Manufacturers if this rating will enable him to give desired 
deliveries. If satisfactory delireries not obtained. United States 
Committee will be requested to grant increased rating. Attention 
American War Industries Board drawn to fact that output will 
be taken by Corernment of India for urgent war work.” 

27. In October 1918 was placed before the shareholders the scheme for 
further finance by the issuing of 7 crores of capital when the arrangements 
with the Subsidiary Companies, the increase in estimates owing to war 
condition, the output practically taken up by the Corernment and Railways, 
etc., were all explained. 

28. In November 1918 the Armistice was signed and the war was practi¬ 
cally over. It was however not possible to cancel any of the orders placed 
for plant and machinery. Owing however to the dislocation of business 
in aU places, none of the manufacturers kept to the deliveries that had been 
quoted. All Corernment control over shipping was withdrawn and the prio¬ 
rities that had been pfbmised by Corernment were not maintained. Thus 
the completion of the Creater Extensions, which otherwise might have 
finished in 1930, will be completed by 1924. 


STATEMENT (c). 

Delhi, 3 p.it., dated 10th January 1917. 

Notei by Mr. TutuiiUr of Meeting held in General Bingley’t Offiet. 


Ceneral Bingley. 

General Stewart. 

Colonel Benny. 

Sir George Barnes. 

Mr. Howard. 

Sir Robert Cillan. 

Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. T. W. Tutwiler. 

General Bingley asked what was the thing that could be done quickest 
to increase our steel production. I told him to get us a supply of 60,000 
silica brick monthly that would allow us to finish the construction of the 
two steel furnaces that were under construction and increase our steel 
output 60 per cent. After asking our present sources of supply and being 
informed that they were Japan and England, it was decided to see if 


PniBSMT: 

I Military Department. 

Commerce and Industry Department. 

I Railway Board. 

The Tats Iron and Steel Co., Ld. 
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pressure could not be brought especially on Japan and bring in a boat 

load of about 1,000,000. I told them Mitsui’s were the people we bought 

our bricks through. It was also decided to put pressure on Birds at once 
to push their output. I told them Birds were pushing on but so far had 
not been able to give us very much on account of machinery break downs, 
but had promised a lakh in January which I very much doubted flieir 
supplying. I also said that we should not count too much on them as the 
brick were still in an experimental stage and they should insist on 60,000 
monthly either from Japan or England. They asked about our future 

extensions and I told them they could not be completed under three years 

and that only with Government’s aid in expediting despatches of the 
necessary machinery and other materials. General Stewart spoke of their 
wants regarding Hematite Fig; for acid steel I told him he could not 
expect it to be made in India, for although the ore was available, the coke 
was too high in Phosphorus. He told Colonel Benny to build a 20-ton 
Basic. Open Hearth Furnace at once and wanted to know if he could 
depend on us for Basic Fig and Magnesite. I told him yes. He then 
asked if he built this furnace if we would spare him a man to help them 
get going. I told him we would, and upon being asked whether we would 
let his men visit our plant, I told him we would, os I had received a letter 
from Sir D. J. Tata asking me to entertain and show their representative 
our plant. He was very cordial and said he was going to pay us a visit 
himself the first opportunity he had. 

Sir George Barnes asked several questions regarding our bricks and 
suggested wiring Ironside to put pressure on Gould to speed up. He also 
acquiesced in the Japan arrangement. 

General Bingley said that he had called the meeting as the«Gommander- 
in-Chief wanted to know what we could do. Before the arrival of the 
gentlemen who had been asked to attend the meeting, Mr. Howard and 
myself had a short talk with General Bingley when I told General Bingley 
of my conversation with Sir Robert Gillan and Mr. Anderson regarding 
coal stating they had assured me that wo would be taken care of. After 
the meeting broke up I told Mr. Anderson what I had told General Bingley 
and he said that, although he could not exactly promise he thought I could 
rest easy. I also think we can, for in the conversation this morning with 
Mr. Anderson and Sir Robert Gillan they talked of commandeering our 
requirements, saying how important we were, and that we must be kept 
going. Mr. Anderson said I was to telegraph them if we had any more 
trouble about coal. 

General Bingley naked if we were getting our supplies and machinery 
for the extensions in America, saying he had heard so. I told him we were 
getting them anywhere we could, that England itself was buying American 
machinery and that it was a question of getting it whore we could get it the 
quickest. General Stewart said we were right. 


STATEMENT (d). 

Copy of letter No. G.-1906, dated the 18th/19th September 1918, from 
Tata Sons, Ltd., Agents, The Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., to the 
Secretary, Government of India, Finance Department, Simla. 


Sir, 

As Agents of the Tata Iron and Steel Company, Limited, we have the 
honour to apply for a license under Clause 3, Sub-clause (1) of the Indian 
Companies Restriction Act, XII of 1918, to enable the Company to increase 
die capital of the Company by the issue of 700,000 Cumulative Preference 
ihares of the nominal value of Hs. 100 each, aggregating Rs. 7 crores and 
learing interest at the rate of 7J per cent, per annum. 

F 2 
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II. The original share capital of the Company was Bs, 2,31,7S,00(> 
divided into 2(M,CK)0 Ordinary Shares of the nominal value of Bs. 76 each, 
60,000 0 per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of the nominal value of 
Bs. 150 each, and 22,600 Deferred Shares of the nominal value of Bs. 30 
each. 

II. By the special resolution passed on the 12th December 1916 and 
confirmed on the 11th January 1017 the original share capital of the Company 
was increased by Bs. 1,20,37,500 by the issue of 160,000 New Ordinary 
Shares at the rate of Bs. 76 per share and 28,260 New Deferred Shares at 
the rate of Bs. 400 per share (of which Bs. 30 was on account of the par 
value of the share and Bs, 370 on account of the premium of such share). 
These new shares were issued to the holders of the shares of the original 
capital in certain proportions and aU the new Ordinary and Deferred shares 
were taken up by the shareholders in the original^ capital who paid on 
application and allotment on these new shares at the rate of Bs. 15 per each 
whole new Ordinury and Bs. 120 per each whole New Deferred Shares. • 

IV. The above increase of capital and the abovementioned payments on 
account of application and allotment were made before the passing of Act 
XII of 1918. Accordingly, when tho Company required to make further 
calls on the abovementioned New Ordinary and Deferred Shares they applied 
to the Government for license as provided by the said Act, and Government 
were pleased to grant the license to the Company to make, during the 
currency of the said Act, the following Calls; — 

(1) On 160,000 Now Ordinary Shares of the Company: 

(a) A call of Bs. 15 per share to be payable not earlier than 15th August 

1918; 

(b) A call of Bs. lo per share to be payable not earlier than 15th 

February 1919; 

(e) A call of Bs. 15 per sliare to be payable not earlier than 15th August 
1919. 

(2) On 26,250 New Deferred Shares of the Company: 

(a) A call of Bs. 70 per share to be payable not earlier than 16th August 
1918; 

(5) A call of Bs. 70 per share to be payable not earlier than 15th 
February 1919; 

(c) A call of Es. 70 per share to be payable not earlier than 15th August 

1919. 

It will be observed that we do not ask for any license for the last call 
of Bs. 16 per share in respect of each new Ordinary Share and the last call 
of Bs. 70 per share in respect of each now Deferred Share. 

The abovementioned increase of capital was required for extending the 
Works of the Company. 

V. Tho Works of the Company are at present solely employed on Govern¬ 
ment orders especially in making rails for Government for use in Meso¬ 
potamia, Egypt and France. The whole output of the Company is thus 
taken up by Government at prices fixed by them. But it is believed 
that the demand of Government will be much greater than the Works of 
the Company as they at_ present stand, with tho Extensions contemplated 
by the abovementioned increase of the capital, will be able to produce. 
The Company has been given to understand that Government would require 
further rails for 6,000 miles over and above their present requirements and 
a large quantity of munition shells. 

VI. The Company has in view of the difficulties of importing during 
and after the War, the requirements of the country in respect of steel 
commodities, arranged with a number of English and Indian firms asd 
Companies to establish Subsidiaries Industries at Sakchi for the manufacture 
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of such commodities, the steel required for these industries being supplied 
by the Company. Arrangements have already been made with the following 
firms and Companies foa the establishment of the following industries; — 

1. The Enamelled Iron Ware, Ltd. (Messrs. Kilburn & Co.). 

.2. The Burma Oil Company, Tin Plate. , 

3. The Burma Zinc Company, Sulphuric Acid and Zinc. 

4. Messrs. Low & Co., Jute Mill Machinery. 

5. Messrs. Stewarts and Lloyds, Tube Mill. 

6. The Eastern Chemical Company, Chemicals. 

• 7. Messrs. McLeod & Co., Tea Machinery and Agricultural Implements. 

8. Messrs. Jessop & Co., Structural Work. 

In addition to the above, we are in treaty with the following people, 
negotiations not yet having reached the stage of a draft definite contract: — 

1. Messrs. Braithwaite & Co., General Engineering. 

2. Messrs. The British Thomson Houston, Electrical Machinery. 

3. Messrs. Martin & Co., Manufacture of Wagons. 

4. Messrs. Lang & Co., Machine Tool Company. 

5. Messrs. J. E. Low & Co., Co-operative Foundry. 

6. The Hon’ble Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas and others, Galvanised buckets, 

etc. 

7. Messrs. Walchand Capadia & Co., Steel Shelving. 

In order to enable the Company to locate these subsidiaries at Sakchi and 
for other purposes of tho Company Government has been pleased to acquire 
for the Company Hi square miles of land at Sakchi. 

VII. At the time when the abovementioned increase of nominal capital 
to the extent of Rs. 1,20,37,500 was sanctioned by the Shareholders, having 
regard to the then demands of Government, the high price of manufacturing 
plant and machinery in England and America, the impossibility of obtaining 
such plant and machinery without the intervention of Government and the 
high price of freight, the Extensions were confined to the narrowest limit 
and a large number of plant and machinery, for which estimates wore 
prepared, were omitted. 

VIII. The position now is this: Government demands will be greater 
than before and more steel will have to be provided for the subsidiaries 
requiring larger output than before, the Company is advised that it will be 
necessary to place orders for the items of plant and machinery which were 
omitted as aforesaid. For the purpose of producing more stwl it is also 
necessary to purchase Collieries and other raw material properties. Fur¬ 
ther, the estimates have on account of War conditions, largely exceeded. 
The Company has also, with the object of encouraging subsidiary industries 
to be located at Sakchi, agreed to subscribe towards their capital. 

IX. As the plant and machinery could not be obtained from America and 
England without the intervention of Government a list of all the orders for 
such plant'and machinery was placed before the Government who have been 
pleased to obtain from lie Secretary of State for India in Council priority 
certificates for the same as War measures. 

X. For all the above purposes the Company finds it necessary to raise 
a further capital of Rs. 7 crores by the issue of 700,OCX) Cumulative Pre¬ 
ference Shares of the nominal value of Rs. 100 each bearing interest at t)ie 
rate of 71 per cent, per annum. The whole of this capital will be devoted 
to the Extensions of the Works of the Company, as indicated above. The 
Extensions of the Works of the Company will indude all the works necessary 
for the welfare of labour such as Schools, Hospital, Agricultural Farms, 
Dairy Farms, Co-operative Societies, Libraries, Gymkhanas, Technical Schools 
and all other institutions solely devoted for the benefit of labour. 
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XI. The Company has been advised that before an application is made 
to the Shareholders for their sanction for the increase of this capital it is 
necessary that an application be made to Government for license under the 
above Act to enable the Company to take steps for %uch increase. 

XII. Under the circumstances, we have the honour to apply for license 
under Clause 3, Sub-clauhe (1) of the Indian Companies Restriction Act of 
1918, to enable the Company to increase the capital of the Company by the 
issue of 700,000 Cumulative Preference Shares of the nominal value of 
Bs. 100 each aggregating to Bs. 7 crores and bearing interest at the rate of 
7i per cent, per annum. It is not intended to call up the whole capital of 
Bs. 7 crores at once. A sum of Bs. 10 per share is to* be made payable 
now and no further calls are to be made till April 1920 when calls "of 
Bs. 16 per share will be made at intervals of not less than four months. 

A copy of this letter is forwarded to the Accountant General, Bombay.. 

We have the fionour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servants. 

For and on behalf of 
The Tata Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., 

Tata Sons, Ltd., Agents. 

R. D. Tata, 

Director. 


No. G.-1910/18. 


Bombf^, 19th/20th September 1923. 


Copy forwarded to the Accountant General, Bombay, for information. 


For and on behalf of 
The Tata Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., 
Tata Sons, Ltd., Agents. 
R. D. Tata, 

Director. 


No. G.-1911/18. 


Bombay, 19th/20th September 1918, 


Copy forwarded to the Controller of Currency, Calcutta, for information. 


For and on behalf of 
The Tata Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., 
Tata Sons, Ltd., Agents. 
B. D. Tata, 

Director. 


STATEMENT (e). 

Heentt. under the Indian Companiei Restriction Act, 1918 (ZII of 1918). 

In pursuance of the Indian Companies Restriction Act, 1918, the Governor 
General in Council is pleased to permit the Tata Iron and Steel Company, 
Limited, further to increase the authorised and paid-up capital of the Com¬ 
pany, during the currency of the said Act, by a sum not exceeding seven 
erores of rupees by the creation and issue of 700,000 new 7i per cent. 



Onmnlatire Preference share* of the nominal value of Bs. 100 each, on the 
following conditions, namely: — 

(1) That the total sum made payable on application and allotment of 

the new shares shall not exceed Bs. 10 per share. 

(2) That no further call shall be made on the new shares until April 

1920, and that calls thereafter shall not exceed Bs. 16 per share, 
with an interval of not less than four months between successive 
calls. 

(3) That any portion of the funds thus raised which cannot at once be 

applied to the purposes of the said Company shall in the meantime 
, be invested in Government securities. 

M. M. GUBBAY, 

Offg. Secretary to the Government of India, 
Finance Department. 

Simla, the 21st October 1918. 


^ accept the above conditions and in consideration of the issue of the 
license referred to, ^ undertake to see that they are duly observed. 

For and on benalf of 
The Tata Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., 

Tata Sons, Ltd., Agents. 

E. D. Tata, 

Director, 


STATEMENT (/). 

Tata Limited, London. 4th June 1917. 

Dbab Sib William, 

With reference to our conversation on Friday, Mr. Perin suggests that 
something after the manner of the following should be sent in a cable by the 
Foreign Office; — 

“ Tata Steel Works India Extension material amounting to 16,000 tons 
will be offered in approximately equal amounts during course of 
next 12 months. British Government request yonr assistance for¬ 
warding this material employment of which means much needed 
increase steel production national purposes.” 

Thanking you for all .vou have done in this matter. 

Yours sincerely, 

H. Tbbblz. 

Sir William Bull, M.P. 


STATEMENT (g). 

Word Code. (Copy) Confidentia.'. 

GOVEENMENT of INDIA. 

Indum MumnoNS Boabd, 

Genbbal. 

Telegram No. G.-3, dated Simla, the 21st August 1918. 

From—^Viceroy (Indian Munitions Board), Simla, 

To—Secretary of State for India, London. 

G.-3. Please refer correspondence ending yonr telegram, dated 6th April, 
Tatas’ Plate Bolling Mill. Tatas state no possibility obtaining further 
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United States of America priorities without Government support. We now 
strongly recommend reconsideration of policy and grant of facilities for 
obtaining plant immediately on following grounds. Whole extension neces¬ 
sary for Indian Steel supply including plates. In consequence of arrange¬ 
ments explained in our telegram, dated 13th December 1917, G.-3, Tatas 
have already expended Rs. 35 lakhs in preparation for extensions which 
preparations now lying unproductive and have committed themselves by 
rupees one hundred lakhs in America besides preparatory expenditure here. 
Borne material already arrived, some en route, remainder in forward state 
pf manufacture. In consequence of preparations production of plates will 
he secured here as early as elsewhere. Supply of plates essential as Iqcal 
stocks nearly depleted and importation results in losses at sea and extra 
demands at home. In consequence of war urgency Tatas have contracted to 
pay high rates for plant which would not be justified except to get imme¬ 
diate delivei^. Independent new source of cheap rjw material commend 
scheme ns important Imperial asset beyond advantages already considered. 
Plant still required is enumerated in our telegram, dated 2l8t August G.-3. 
We suggest yon recommend American Government to release material as 
urgent war measure. 

R. L. MASON, 
for Secretary, 
Indian Munitions Board. 


. No. G.-3. 

Copy forwarded to C. P. Perin, Esq., Cecil Hotel, Simla, for information. 

By Order, 

R. L. MASON, 
Controller, 

{Home Indents and Priority), 
Indian Munitions Board. 


Word Code. 


(Copy) 

GOVERNMENT OP INDIA. 
Indian Munitions Boabd. 


(Qenebal.) 

Telegram No. G.-3, dated Simla^ the 21st August 1918. 

From—Viceroy (Indian Munitions Board), Simla, 

To—Secretary of State for India, London. 

G.-3. Reference our telegram, dated 21st August, Tatas’ Plate Mill, 
following outstanding orders require priority. 

A.-lOl, A.-102 December 8th, 1916, for minor items not despatched 
already, A.-153, 21st February 1917, A.-154, 14th March 1917, with B. 
Pollock of Youngstown, Ohio. 

A.-512, A.-513, 6th December 1917, with Otis Elevator Company, New 
Xork. 

JI.-673, March 1918, A.-670 to A.-572, 9th April 1918, with Pittsburgh 
Valve Foundry and Construction Company, Pittsburgh. 

A.-fi90, 8th May 1918, A.-272, 6th July 1917, A.-626, 17th January 1918, 
A.-fiQ0, A.-501, 12th December 1917, A.-602, 27th May 1918, A.-626, 18th 
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March 1918, A.-108 to A.-lll, 17th February 1917, A.-246, 20th June 1917, 
A.-164, 17th July 1917, A.-232, 14th December 1917, A.-466, 24th August 

1917, A.-351, A.-353, A.-364, 28th August 1917, A.-611, 28th September 1917, 
A.-606, 31st December last, A.-618, 27th September 1917, A.-669, 9th April 

1918, and one switchboard with General Electric Company, New York. 

A.-127, March 1917, A.-125, A.-126, March 1918, with Pennsylvania Engi¬ 
neering Works, Youngstown, Ohio. 

A.-474, 3rd January 1918, A.-477, 4th March 1918, and two charging 
machines with Alliance Machine Company, Alliance, Ohio. 

A.-107, 26th May 1917, A.-524, 17th January 1918, with United Engineer¬ 
ing and Foundry Company, Pittsburgh. 

A.-314, A.-315, 1st August 1917, with Southwark Foundry and Machine 
Company, Philadelphia. 

A.-652, 28th February 1918, with Wilson-Snyder Manufacturing Company, 
Pittsburgh. 

A.-118, A.-119, A.-112, 23rd July 1917, with Wheeler Manufacturing 
■Company, Philadelphia. 

A.-505, 3rd December 1917, with 11. F. Sturtevant Company, New York. 
A.-377, 3rd October 1917, with Platt Iron Works, Dayton, Ohio. 

Six boilers similar to those ordered A.-113, 16th March 1917, with Wickes 
Boiler Company, New York, Perin and Marshall, New York, will communi- 
eate with American Priority Authorities. 

R. L. MASON, 
for Secretary, 
Indian Munitioni Board. 


No. G.-3. 

Copy forwarded to C. P. Perin, Esq., Cecil Hotel, Simla, for information. 

By Order, 

E. L. MASON, 
Controller, 

(Borne Indents and Priority), 
Indian Munitions Board, 


STATEMENT (h). 

Copy of letter No. G.-2102, dated 14th September 1917, from Tata Sons and 
Company, Agents, The Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., to Sir Thomas 
Holland, E.C.I.E., F.R.Si, President, Munitions Board, Simla. 

Dbxb Sib, 

In accordance with the wish expressed by you at the close of the con¬ 
versation you had with our Board of Directors yesterday, we have pleasure 
in submitting below the proposals which were made at the time; — 

(1) fie the Plate Mill .—On the basis of Mr. Perin’s printed Report of 
estimates for the Extensions made in May 1916, it was intended to instal 
a Plate Mill 90'x84" to produce plates from i" to li* in thickness; in 
widths up to 84' and varying lengths up to 60 ft., both length and width 
being dependent upon the thickness. The capacity of this Mill, if operated 
for 24 hours with three shifts, was estimated to be 250 tons per day, but 
our original intention was to work the Mill only 8 hours per day of 24 hours 
with only one shift which means bringing out a crew of only 7 men. Our 
idea in doing this was that we realist that we might have serious trouble 
with the plant and the crew in the beginning and also in making suitable 
steel for Pistes; but, if Government requirements cannot be met by working 
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one shift only as above indicated, we see no difficulty in operating the 
plant for 16 hours out of the 24 provided the additional crew is obtainable. 
You will readily understand that we have to heve this size of Mill in order 
to make plates of the dimensions specified above. The cost of such a Mill 
was estimated by Mr. Perin to bo Rs. 14,22,174, made up as follows; — 

Rs. 

Materials to be purchased abroad .... 7,81,014 
Ocean freight .'. 96,360 

Bs. 

Iron and steel castings and Railway s 67,005 
materials to be manufactured at i 40,000 
Bakchi. J 2,63,760 

- 3,60,766 

For materials and labour in India . . . 1,84,045 

14,22,174 

The above estimate was, as already stated, made in May 1916. From 
these details you will see that our original intention was to manufacture a 
part of tfie Mill at Sakchi. Believing that the Mill might be considered a 
War measure in which case time would be the main factor Mr. Tata, as 
stated to you in Simla, had cabled to our London Office in April 1917, 
enquiring what a complete Plate Mill of the above description, if purchased 
abroad, would cost and the reply we then received was that the total cost 
of the Mill ready for operation at Sakchi would be Rs. 30 lakhs. Prices 
have changed since then, and we are cabling to our representatives asking 
them to give us an idea of the approximate cost of the Mill to-day, and 
we shall inform you by wire as soon as we receive a reply. The proposal 
made by our Board was that our Company would instal the Plate Mill, 
if Government would- agree to pay the extra cost over the Rs. 14,22,174 
originally estimated in the Report of May 1916. 

As regards the price of plates, the proposal made to you by our Board 
was that during the period of the War the price to bo paid for Plates will 
be the present Government average price for rails minus the cost of con¬ 
version from ingot to rail plus the cost of conversion from ingot to plate. 

(2) Se the Open Hearth Tilting Furnace .—You intimated to our 
Board- that the installation of the Plate Mill by itself would bo of no 
advantage to Government as our entire steel output at present is required 
for meeting Government needs for rails and accessories necessary for military 
and strategic purposes. Unless, therefore, provision was made for increasing 
the output of steel to be rolled into plates on the Plate Mill now proposed, 
a diversion of steel from rails to plates in itself was not desirable from the 
Government’s point of view. You, therefore, suggested that we should in¬ 
crease our steel capacity also. We informed you that, according to the 
programme of Extensions of May 1916, it was intended to put up a Duplex 
Open Hearth Tilting Furnace estimated to cost Bs. 32,61,913. This estimate 
includes vessels, blowers, cranes, and other accessories. It was proposed to 
you that our Company would bo prepared to put up the Tilting Pprnace also 
and the necessary equipment for operation as an urgent war measure. As, 
however, the cost of the Tilting Furnace and the necessary equipment, if 
installed immediately, would be higher than originally estimated, the Board 
proposed that our Company and Government should share half and half 
any excess of cost over the Rs. 32,61,913 which would be necessary to instal 
the plant as an urgent war measure. Our reason for thinking that it is 
not unfair to ask Government to share half the extra cost in this connection 
is that to operate the Tilting Furnace it will be necessary for us to build 
additional Coke Ovens and an additional Blast Furnace, all of which would 
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be done at our own cost and will involve a large expenditure on our part. 
As in the case of the Plate Mill and the Tilting Furnace, extra cost will be- 
involved on these also, the whole of which will have to be borne by us. 
We have cabled, asking for the present quotation for a Tilting Furnace, 
but have so far not received a reply. As soon as we receive it, we shall 
intimate to you the exact figure at which it is quoted now against the 
Bs. 32,61,913 inserted in the Report of May 1916. 

We now leave it to your good self to place these proposals before Govern¬ 
ment, as was kindly agreed by you; and in doing so we feel confident that 
they will be considered reasonable and will be accepted by Government, 

We are, Dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

TATA SONS * CO., 
Agents. 

B. D. TATA. 


STATEMENT (i). 

Copy of cable from Messrs. Tata, Limited, London, dated 5th September 

1917. 


Ironco 
Bombay 
FIFTYSEVEN 
UGGCE MDNYX 
LIAZY UZUMY 
AFOWN BIYRY 
UMYMO 
MUNITIONS 
BOARD 
OWSUKODTIF 
KEJAHAPUFK 
VOYPA KAJDE 


No. .57. 

Referring to your telegram. 
0 74, understand. 

Admiralty cabling, 
to-day. 

Munitions. 

Board. 

regard Plate. 

Mill as. 

War measure. 

TATA. 


Copy of cable, dated the 10th September 1917, received from Messrs. Tates 
Limited, London, on lith September 1917 re Plate Mill. 


Ironco. 

Bombay. 

No. 69. Referring to our telegrams 67, 68, informed Admiralty cabled 
following to Indian Munitions Board, 6th September; — 

“ Admiralty understand from Tatas that you wish for a ruling of Home- 
Government as to whether Plate Mill to be completed in about 
two years can be regarded as War measure. Admiralty ruling is 
in the affirmative and they ask that you will do everything possible 
to facilitate completion.” 


TATA. 



STATEMENT (j). 
GOVEBNMENT OF INDIA. 


Indian Mvniiionb Boabd, 

No, G.-3, dated Delhi, the 11th of January 1918. 

From—^The Secretary, Indian Munitions Board, 

To—Messrs. Tata Bans & Company, Agents, the Tata Iron and Steal 
Company, Limited, Bombay, 


Dbab Sms, 

Beferring to the correspondence ending with your'letter No. 6.-2780/17, 
dated the 22nd peoember 1917, I am directed to inform you that a com¬ 
munication has been received from the Secretary of State for India who has 
intimated his approval of the terms provisionally arranged with you in 
connection with the extensions of the Tata Iron and Steel Works. I am 
directed, therefore, to communicate the formal confirmation by the Govern¬ 
ment of these terms which, for convenience of reference, are summarised as 
follows; — 

The Tata Iron and Steel Company to do all in their power to expedite 
the construction of the steel plate mill, duplex open hearth tilting furnace, 
and all connected subsidiary works; and in consideration of the Company’s 
doing this without any direct financial assistance the Government under¬ 
takes— 

(a) to give facilities for obtaining and importing machinery and the 

necessary skilled labour; 

(b) to guarantee a market for 10,000 tons of plates per annum for ten 

years, at Calcutta c.i.f. prices for similar imported plates, pro¬ 
vided that plates are to be made within two years from the date 
of confirmation of this arrangement namely the date of this 
letter, or alternatively, provided 10,000 tons of plates be delivered 
to Government within three years of this date, and thereafter 
annually; 

(c) to do all that it can, if necessary by the application of the Defence 

of India rules to make available for use in the Tata Iron and Steel 
Works as much steel and wrought iron scrap as can be secured to 
help to increase the output of steel for war requirements. 

With reference to clause (b) above it is understood that while, on the one 
hand. Government guarantees to take the quantity of plates mentioned, 
the Company, on the other hand, undertakes to supply this quantity in 
priority to other indents. 

2. With regard to the question of assuring priority for the supply of 
plant, the Secretary of State, observing that the bulk of the orders are 
placed in the United States, says that progress is reported to be satisfactory, 
and that the authorities in the United States are being lAked to give 
facilities for the completion and shipment of plant, so far as is companbla 
with direct and urgent war demands. 


Tours faithfully, 

J. BTAN, 

Secrefory, Indian Munitient Board, 
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STATEMENT (k). 

(Copy) 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

Indus Munitions Boabd. 

No. G.>3, dated Delhi, the 13th February 1918. 

From—The Secretary, Indian Munitions Board, 

To—Messrs. Tata Sons & Co., Agents, the Tata Iron and Steel ' 
Co., Ltd., Bombay. 


Dbab Sibs, 

I am directed to inform you that the Secretary of State for India has 
intimated that release of the 6,000 K. W. Turbo Generator, which has 
been the subjeot of correspondence with you in connection with the Extension 
of the Sakchi Works, has been secured. A further telegram has been sent 
to the Secretary of State recommending the release if possible of the 16 foot 
vertical boring mill, which has been reported as having been commandeered, 
in Mr. Perin’s telegram to Sir Thomas Holland, No. C. P. P. 220, dated 
the 7th February. The result of this reference is still awaited. 


Yours faithfully, 

J. RYAN, 

Secretary, Indian Munitions Board. 


STATEMENT (i), 

(Copy) 

Copy of letter from Mr. S. M. Marshall, No. 99i9, dated New York, May 
18th, 1018, to Mr. C. P. Perin, Sakchi. 

Shipping Situation. 


Deab Mb. Pebin, 

You will have seen from copies of several cables exchanged between 
ourselves and London that we have been through many difficulties in securing 
shipping space for our extensions freight to India. Originally there were 
only two boats scheduled for Calcutta during the month of May: The “ City 
of Bristol ” and the " City of Delhi.” On these there was first of all 
allocated to us 600 tons and 200 tons respectively. We appealed to the 
British Ministry of Shipping here and through their assistance wo were 
given 200 tons more on the “ City of Delhi,” making 900 altogether, and we 
expected 3,000 tons. 

We cabled Mr. Tuckwell asking his assistance, and he prevailed upon the 
London Office of the British Ministry of Shipping to give us 1,600 tons on 
the S.8. “ War Trefoil,” a tramp steamer which was primarily scheduled 
for Alexandria, and then was given orders to make Karachi, but not Bombay 
or Calcutta. Mr. Padshah authorised our shipping this amount of space to 
Karachi even though it meant a long railroad freight haul to reach the 
.Works. 
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This information about the " War Trefoil ” also came to us from the 
Ministry of Shipping here, but they were ver^ uncertain as to exactly what 
port she would sail to. 

Then another steamer—the S.S. “ City of Rangoon ”—was scheduled for 
Calcutta on the regular service of the Ellerman-Bucknall Line, and we were 
given 1,800 tons on her. We got in touch at once with the Ministry of 
Shipping here and explained the situation to them, our freight contract at 
& |60 base and the probability of all our requirements being met on this 
contract. , 

The Ministry of Shipping then informed us that there was a possibility 
of the “ War Trefoil ” going to Calcutta. Nevertheless they could quote us 
no rate, nor could they give ns any definite information about her. The 
matter was then dropped as far as this boat was concerned, and we completed 
our arrangements for the “ City of Rangoon.” <» 

We have a qable this morning from Mr. Tuckwell, his No. 133, copy of 
which is enclosed, stating that the “ War Trefoil ” was going to Calcutta, 
and that he considered it impolitic not to accept the Ministry’s reservations 
on her. 

We learned the day before yesterday, however, from the Ministry here, 
that they would not give us any space on her, that she was all taken up with 
Government cargo. As our dealings with the Ministry here have been con¬ 
ducted with the greatest of frankness and goodwill on both sides, we feel 
entirely confident that there is no chance of any recrimination on their part, 
and are so cabling and writing Mr. Tuckwell. 

We have felt all along that if they could give us space on the “ Trefoil ” 
It might be wisest to take some, even at a $10 increase in rate, just because 
Mr. Tuckwell had gone to all the trouble of making representations to the 
London Office, but as they have finally refused us any space at all, we are 
satisfied that the situation is clear. 

We have altogether, approximately 600 tons on the “ City of Bristol ” 
now loaded and ready to depart; 1,800 tons on the “ City of Rangoon ” due 
to sail about the 28th, and 400 tons on the “ City of Delhi ” sailing about 
the 4th or 6th of June. This nearly takes care of all our shipments for 
this month, and is very much better than we had originally feared. 

We have no news of the boats scheduled for June, but Mr. Tuckwell has 
asked for our approximate shipping schedule for the coming six months, and 
-we believe that he is making representations to the London Office of the 
Ministry of Shipping, and hopes to arrange that we be taken care of. 

On the whole, we are more optimistic as to the shipping situation now 
than we were three weeks ago. 


Yours very truly, 
S. M. MARSHALL. 


STATEMENT (m). 

(Copy) 

Simla, 21st August 1918. 

Dxab Sir Trohai, 

I am taking the liberty of giving a letter of introduction to Mr. 0. P. 
Perin, Consulting Engineer of the Tata Iron and Steel Works. You are 
-fully informed regarding the nature of this enterprise, and the way in which 
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it has helped to save the war situation out here. In thousands of ways in 
India itself the Works have met our demand for various forms of steel, 
while practically all the railways in Mesopotamia and the line from Egypt 
to Palestine are constructed of Tata steel. The Works are among the best 
that I am acquainted with, not only from the purely technical point of 
view, but in consequence of the extraordinary provision that has been made 
for the health and even education of the workers. 

2. By far the largest shore of credit is due to Mr. Perin. He organised 
the original scheme, saved the situation in 1013, when the Directors had 
nearly given up hope, and has generally throughout been the real soul of 
thp enterprise. 

3. You are aware of the various extensions that are now being planned, 
and of the accessory industries which will be undertaken immediately war 
conditions permit of obtaining the necesssary plant and men. Some of the 
proposed extensions can be regarded without hesitation as war measures, 
especially the proposal to undertake plate rolling. We are desperately hard 
up for steel plates, not only for barge building, but also for the more 
important work of ship-repairing: serious delays have occurred in repairing 
ships, and, consequently, tonnage has often been out of action unnecessarily. 

4. The extensions necessary for plate rolling require an increased pro¬ 
duction of steel and other increases in the contributory processes, which will 
reduce our demands for materials from Home. Our reasons for supporting 
the proposal to extend the Works immediately have been cabled Home. 
Apart from the fact that we consider that the'extensions will help us to 
reduce our demands at a time when every man and machine is wanted for 
direct war work at home, and that the extensions are thus absolutely neces¬ 
sary in the interests of the war, we feel we have no latent misgivings in 
supporting the proposal, as the Company, in spite of its local monopoly of 
steel, has placed its full output at the disposal of Government, at prices 
that roughly correspond to the control prices in the United Kingdom, and 
has now undertaken the capital expenditure necessitated by these extensions, 
at a time when they know that they will be compelled to pay abnormal 
prices for the machinery required. 

6. In consequence of the fact that last year when at Home, Mr. Perin 
was definitely warned off any attempt to obtain the necessary plant in 
England, he was compelled to place orders in America, but American restric¬ 
tions on export now resemble our own, and Mr. Perin proposes, therefore, 
to distribute the orders so as to utilise any local and temporary facility for 
obtaining plant in England as well as in America. In this task he will 
consult appropriate authorities at the Ministry of Munitions, and it would 
smooth his way if it were known generally that he has the approval of the 
India Office. 

6. We have no hesitation here in recommending him to your favour, not 
only because of the object of his mission, but on personal grounds; his wide 
knowledge of the world, and general culture, will, I am sure, greatly appeal 
to your fancy. Possibly also the Secretary of State may like to get his 
views on Indian questions, as he has the unusual advantage of being an 
American who has, for the past 14 years, successfully worked with, and 
through, a purely Indian Board of Directors in an undertaking which, before 
his advent, was never successful. 


Sir T. W. Holderness, Q.C.B., K.O.S.I., 

Under Secretary of State for India, 

India Office, London,. S.W. 


Tours sincerely, 
T. H. HOLLAND. 
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Bubsequent letter No. (4). 

No. G. 1280, dated 5th November 1938. 

From—Messrs. Tata Sons'Lid., Agents, The Tata Iron and Stee 
Co., Ltd., Bombay, 

To—The Secretary, Tariff Board, 1, Council House Street, Calcutta 

'While at Jamshedpur the Tariff Board desired us to prepare anc 
forward statements showing the actual costs of production during certaii 
years and also costs of production including 10‘ per cent, profit to th( 
Company. We are, therefore, submitting herewith, together with a not< 
explaining the figures, three copies of the under-mentioned statements: — 

I* 

(1) Statement showing cost for 1916-16, 1921-22, and after Greatei 

Extensions with 10 per cent, profit ofl the Block Account less 
depreciation; 

(2) Statement showing cost for 1916-16, 1921-22, and after Greate 

Extensions with 10 per cent. Dividend on Ordinary Capita 
including Deferred Capital. 

(3) Statement showing cost of finished steel for 1916-16, 1921-22, anc 

after Greater Extensions, after crediting all the proceeds o: 
account of pig and by-products. (This is according to the methoc 
proposed by Mr. Ginwala.) 

I understand that the Tariff Board desires us to make an attempt tc 
ascertain the cost allowing for profit at which steel can be manufacturec 
in this country in, say, the next five years, and to relate such estimates a; 
far as possible to our own experience in the past and our own plans fo: 
the future. The following note is an attempt to ascertain the cost of the 
manufacture of steel per ton in 1916-16, 1921-22, based on actual figure: 
taken from our accounts and also the probable cost of manufacture in the 
future based partly on actual figures and partly on estimates. The estimate 
assumes 10 per ednt. for profit. 

There are three ways of ascertaining this cost: — 


h 

By taking (a) depreciation on the actual cost of the plant in operation 
This must be a fixed permanent figure on the original cost of the plant. I 
depreciation is taken on the plant as written down by depreciation fron 
year to year, the life of the plant is extended. I have taken the actua 
figure allowed by the Authorities of Income-tax for the purpose of thii 
calculation; 

(b) interest on such plant, after deducting depreciation already writtei 
off, at 10 per cent, as a fair rate of profit; 

(c) interest on the actual working capital at the rate of interest whiel 
has to be paid thereon. The total figure is then allocated between th( 
different products and the result added to the Works cost will give the cosf 
per ton in the case of these products. 

IL 

On capital actually invested. By this method 

(a) depreciation as in Statement I; 

(b) interest is taken on the wotkiug capital as actually paid; 

(c) interest on Debentures; 

{d) Dividend on First and Second Preference Shares; 
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(e) profit on ordinary capital at 10 per cent. In ordinary capital is 
included all Deferred shares. The figure so obtained, allocated 
between^the various products and added to the Works cost will 
give the cost per ton. 

In this case tjie allocation will be precisely the same as in the first method, 
and will be explained presently. 


Ill. 

Taking the Works expenditure as representing the actual manufacturing 
cost, and depreciation, interest and dividends ns above we get a total 
figure which represents the total cost to the Company. If we deduct from 
this all credits on account of pig iron, coal tar and Sulphate of Ammonia, 
the resulting figure will roughly represent the cost of steel and, divided 
by the tonnage, will give tho cost per ton. This is the method suggested 
by Mr. Ginwala. 

There arc certain figures that are common to all these methods. The 
figures of production for the years 1915-16 and 1921-22 and the realizations 
are actuals. Tho figures of production for tlie period after the Greater 
Extensions are our estimatc-s of the full total production when the Works 
are in full operation. These may also be regarded as actuals. 

The figures for the block and tho figures for the working capital are 
also actuals as are the figures for capital. There remain certain figures 
which are estimates and can only in tho nature of the problem be estimates. 
We have considered these very carefully and we think the estimates approxi¬ 
mately correct. I give our reasons for them; — 

(o) Working costa after completion of the Greater Extensions.—The 
figures given are our estimate of the reduced cost which sliould 
result from the increased production and efficiency of the now 
plant. We think these figures will prove correct over a period 
of five to ten years, though they will not be realized in the first 
two or throe years. 

(b) Selling pricea estimated after completion of the Greater Fixtenaiona .— 

These prices are based partly on existing prices but mainly on the 
level of value which we oxpact money to reach as a standard after 
the war. Wo expect a permanent increase in prices or a per¬ 
manent decrease in tho value of money .about 33J per cent. 
Before tlie war the price of steel rails in England was £6 or 
at Is. 4tf. Rs. 90, When conditions stabilise we should expect it 
therefore to he Rs. 120. Adding to this £1-8-6 freight or at l.i. 4d. 
Rs. 19-14-0, handling charges Rs. 2-8-0 a»d without duty the 
actual final price in this country will be Rs. 142-6-0. IVith 
10 per cent, duty this=Rs. 167. The figure of Rs. 160 which we. 
have estimated as the price of steel is, however, only used to 
ascertain the percentage according to which the expenditure over 
Works Costs and tho profit should bo allocated between the 
different products. 

(c) The only other point on which an estimate has been made is the 

allooation of the entire expenditure under depreciation, interest 
on working capital and profit between tho four various selling 
products mentioned in the statement. This has been done as 
follows: — 

The total amount realised by tho sale of each product has been 
reduced to_ a percentage of the total amount realized by sales. 
In allocating that percentage of the total figure has been 
allotted to tho cost of each product and divided by the tonnage 
gives the proportion of the overhead charge to be borne by 
it. The expenses of the management, which include the 
Bombay Office expenses and the Managing Agents’ commission, 
have bWn shown separately. 


fOL. 1. 


a 
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Britfly Itated, tbe results of tjiis aualysii are m follows i— 

*1 ' 



Cost 

or Stisi,. 

0- . 


1915-16. 

' 1921-22. 

After Greater Extensions 
are completed." 


Rs. ' 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Firs^ method 

. 128-79 

182-87 

196-41 - 

Second method . ' 

. 128-74 

198-32 

187-48 

/ Third method 

. 120-76 

197-66 

187-06 


The result of these three analyses would seem to show that a fairly reason¬ 
able figure to take would be Rs. IBO—^200 per ton. It must, however, be 
realised that that result will not be attained immediately on the operation 
of the new plant and that English steel have in the past years been imported 
at prices lower than this estimate. We know of rails bought at Rs. 132 per 
ton last year landed in India. 



THE TATA lEON A 


iit 

1016-lPlO. 
ToBs. Amoani. 

’(1) PiBfoTttla 
Steel • 

Coal Tar . 

Sulphate of Ammonia 




1,55,20,503 

(2) Depreciation on Block Ba. 2,73,43,764 
at rates allowed hy Income Tax 
Authority. 

Ba. 

14,03,115*00 

Depreciation on Bi 
rates allowed b;’ 
rity 

Working Capital Ra. 1,25,57,822 © 
7i%. 

0,41,836*65 

Working Capital 
7i% . * 

Interest on Debenture Ra. 70,00,000 
@8% .... 

6,08,000*00 

Debenture 2,00,00,^ 

1st preference @ 6% 

4,50,000*00 

Ist Preference @ 6 

2ncl Preference @ 7}% . 


2nd Preference (ac< 

Ordinary capital Including Deferred 
capital at 10% .... 

15,07,500*00 

Ordinary copital 
capital at 10%. 

Bombay Office and Aeents* commls- 
siou (AS. 143,650 and Rs. 3,00,308) 
actual amount .... 

4,52,067*00 

Bombay Office r 
Sion (B.H. 8,00,* 
actual amoi^ut 


64,23,418*65 



Rfl. 

. 53,370 © Ba. 53*82 - 28,72.373 

. 01,000 © Ba. 139*09 *>1,26,57,100 


(3) Allocation in the F. G. aa In (1) 
Pig . 

steel .... 
Coal Tar .... 
Sulphate of Ammonia 


A. Ra. 

10,00,586'50 » 18‘84 per too 

44,10,832*15 - 48*52 „ 


(4) Jamsbedpar Goat 

Pig. 

Bted • • • * 

Coil Tar . . . • 

Sulphate of Ammonia 
<6) Coat *• oil In " 

pig Iron « « . . 

Steel . . . , 

CoAl Tar . . , 

Sulphate of Ammo&U * • 


54,23,118*65 

. Ba. 10*62 
. Ba. 80*22 


Ra. ^8. Ba. 

. 10*02 idua 18*84 « 88*40 

. 80*22 48*52 « 128*74 



^1Q2 

JOm> METHOD^ 


1 

i 


ND STEEL COMPANY LIMITED, 
He costt^ 

1921-1922, 

F«re«nt lon^, 


AmB ORIATEB BXTXNSIOKB. 


lOO'OO 


Attoont. Per esiit. 

Tons. 


Aznoont. 

Percent. 

Bt. 

1^00,63,380 

32-97 

38,700 @ Ba. 

60 

Kb. 

o 23,22,060 

3*23 

2,00,13,489 

65*45 

421,720 @ Bs. 100 

-9,74,76,200 

93*84 

> 1,84,6^5 

0-01 

0,090 @ Bs. 

45 

- 4,09,050 

0*66 

• 2,97,021 

0*97 

8,466 @ Ba. 200 

- 16,93,000 

2*37 

3,05,79,175 

100-00 



7,18,99,250 

100-00 


lock BJ. 7»66,70,042 at 
{ locomo Tax Autho- 


Bs. 

Depreciation on Block Us. 21,00,00,000 at 
rates allowed by Income Tax Autho- 
45,12,362-60 rity. 


Bb. 2»17,00,220 @ 


10,27,966-95 


Working Capitol 
7J% 


Bfl, 5,00,000-00 




*% . . • • 
ual Interest paid) 
Including Deferred 


»nd Age 
52 and 


Its. S,ei,465) 


10,00,000-00 Debenture Bb. 6,00,00,000 @ 8% , 

4,50,000-90 Ist preference @ C% .... 

32,.')0,375-00 2nd Preference @ 7i% 

Ordinary capital Including Deferred 
27,71,250-00 capital at 3 0%. 

Bombay Office. 

7,01,017-00 Agents’Commission at 7% . 

1,40,51,901-45 

Cumulative Dividend on 2nd preference 
Sharc-s unpaid for 1022-23 spread over 
.'j years. This la really part of coat of 
construction. 


Bb. 

1,30,00,000-00 

37,50,000-00 

48,00,OOQ-00 

4,50,000-00 

52,50,000-00 

27,71,250-00 
4,00,000 00 
11,33,387-00 
3,15,54,637-00 

10,20,000-00 

3,25,74,037-00 


Bb. Bb. 

49,29,061'66 « 45’05 

97,86,058*76 j- 77-74 

61,209*96 - 24*62 

1,45,034-04 - 89-57 


ns, 

10,52,100-78 — R«. 27-17 per ton. 
3,05,68,039*36 “ Bb. 72*48 „ 
1,82,417*97 « Bb. 20*07 „ 

7,72,018*89 » Ba. 93-39 „ 


1,49,51.901*45 


3,25,74,937*00 


Bfi. 

34-47 


Bs. 30 

120-5S 


lu.nt 

8*72 


Bs. 7 

146*67 

' 

Bs. 120 

Bs. 

34*47 

Re. 

plus 45-95 - 80*42 

Bt. Bs. 

30 plus 27.17 - Bt. S7.17 

120*58 

„ 77*74 - 198*32 

115 72-48 - BS. 187-48 

8*72 

„ 24-52 - 33*24 

7 20-07 - Ht. 27-07 

149-37 

„ 89*57 - 236*24 

1 120 08-30 ^M8-8* 
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Third Method. 


— 

1915-16. 

1621-22. 

After 

Greater 

Extensions. 


1 

Rs, 

Be. 

Bs. 

^1) ^ctual Manufacturing cost . 

83,37,136 

2,04,63,466 

6,07,38,430 

f2) Depreciation, interest, dividends, Bombay 
expenses and Agents’ Commission (as in 
second method). 

54,23,418 

1,49,51,661 

3,25,74,637 


1,38,60,557 

3,54,45,430 

8,33,13,067 

;(3) Less proceeds of pig IroD, etc. 

28,72,373 

i 

1,05,65.680 

i 

44,24,060 

(4) Cost of steei. 

1,09,88,184 

2,48,79,744 

7,88,89,017 

.(5) Cost per ton. 

120-75 

197-66 

187-06 


Z 
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LIST OF STATEMENT. 

Statement No. I.—Statement Rowing pro(kiction in tons, number of co¬ 
venanted and uncovenanted employees, the cost of labour and the unit 
cost of labour per ton. 

Statement No. 11.—Newspaper cutting. 

Statement No. III.—Statement showing the capital of all the subsidiary Com¬ 
panies at Jamshedpur and the Tata Iron and Steel Company’s share in the 
capital of the subsidiary Companies. 

Statement No. IV.—Summary of terms of agreements with subsidiary 
Companies. 

Statement No. V.—Statement sho\i'ing names of Eailways with whom tho 
Company-have long term contracts, the dates of commencement and expiry 
of the respective contracts and the estimated toijnage of annual delivery. 

Statement No. VI.—Note showing how fall of prices owing to depreciated 
currency would, in the opinion of the Tata Iron and Steel Company, be 
counteracted. 

Ststemejit No. VII.—Statement sliowing current c.i.f. prices, and tho Tata Iron 
and Steel Company’s selling price and cost price. 

Statement No. VIII.—Statement sliowing the pre-war c.i.f. prices and the Steel' 
Company's selling prices. 

Statement No. IX.—Note showing the yearly Capital and recurring expenditure 
incurred by the Tata Iron and Steel Company during the last two years om 
the Technical Institute and the grants received from the Local Governments 
and Indian States. 

Statement No, X.—Statement vshowing the number of applications for ad¬ 
mission to the Jamshedpur Technioal Institute during the last two years, 
province by province, for November 1D22. 

Statement No. XT.—Note relating to conipensating protection referred to in 
5Ir. Peterson’s evidence of the 23rd August 1923. 

Statement No. XII.—‘Statement showing conversion cost. 

Statement No. XIIT.—Statement giving particulars of greater extension units in 
operation in August 1923. 

Statement No. XIV.—Note on letter No. D. 0. 135, from the Tariff Board, dated 
the 2-:lth August, addressed to Mr: Peterson. 

Statement No. XV.—Note on letter No. T>. 0. 135, from tho Tariff Board, dated 
thQ*24th August, addressed to Mr. Peterson. 

Statement No. XVJ.—Capital expenditure on greater extensions in operation up 
to IHst March 1922. 

Statement No. XVII.—Customs duties. 

Statement No. XVIII.—Statement showing the amount paid by the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company for Railway freight. Customs duty, etc., during the year 
ending 31st March 1023. ' . " 

Statement No. XIX.—Depreciation as allowed by Income-tax office. General 
block as at Slst March 1023. 

Statement No. XX.—Statement showing Works cost per ton of steel from 1912- 
13 to 1022-23. 

Statement No. XXI.—Statement .showing Price, Royalty paid for th'6 collieries 
. and the amount expended on Machinery and Equipment of the same ud to- 
31st .March 1922. r v 

Statement No. XXII.—Statement of contracts tor five years and over entered 
into by the Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., for sale'of pig iron. 

Statement No. XXIII.—Statement of contracts for five years and over entered 
into by the Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., lor sale of rails. 

Statement No. XXI\^.—Statement of contracts for five years and over 
entered into by the Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., for purchase of coal. 
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uno^uiouti no. AAV.—Btatemente of contracts for five years and over for 
purchase of raw materials. 

Statement No. XXVI.—Statement showing the tonnage for Operation Depart¬ 
ment handled by the Bengal Nagpur Bailway under freight agreement with 
them. 

Statement No. XXVII.—Statement showing average f.o.b. prices of Cleveland 
Pig Iron No. 8 ns on the lat day of each month for the years 1912-13, 
1913-14, 1920-21 to 1922-23. 

Statement No. XXVIII.—Statement showing the average selling price per 

• ton of Pig Iron realised by the Tata Iron and Steel Company for Ordi¬ 
nary Sale and Contract Sale separately for the years 1912-13, 1913-14 
and 1919-20 to 1922-23. 

Statement No. XXIX.—Statement showing the average selling price per 
ton of Big and Bar Mill materials realised by the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company during the years 1912-13 and 1913-14. 

Statement No. XXX.—Statement showing the c.i.f. quotations on various 
dates in 1919 received from the London Office of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company for Rails, Beams, Bars and Cleveland Pig Iron. 

Statement No. XXXI.—Statement showing the c.i.f. quotations on various 
dates in 1920 received frojn the London Office of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company for Rails, Beams, Bars and Cleveland Pig Iron. 

Statement No. XXXII.—Statement showing the c.i.f. quotations on various 
dates in 1921 received from the London Office of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company for Rails, Beams, Bars and Cleveland Pig Iron. 

Statement No. XXXIII.—Statement showing the c.i.f. quotations on various 
dates in 1922 received from the London Office of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company for Rails, Beams, Bars and Cleveland Pig Iron. 

Statement No. XXXIV.—Statement showing the c.i.f. quotations on various 
dates in 1923 received from the London Office of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company for Rails, Beams, Bars and Cleveland Pig Iron. 

Statement No. XXXV.—Statement showing the total cost in the year 1921-22 
of coking and other coal landed at works in Jamshedpur and the cost 
for labour employed at .lamshedpur other than labour in the Town 
Department or on the Greater Extensions. 

Statement No. XXXVI.—Statement showing the average prices of coal paid 
by the Tata Iron and Steel Co., f. o. r. colliery per ton for the years 
1912-13, 1913-14 and 1919-20 to 1922-23. 

Statement No. XXXVII.—Statement showing the average selling price per 
ton of Big mill materials under contract by ordinary sale for the years 
1919-20 to 1022-23. 

Statement No. XXXVIII.—Statement showing the average selling price per 
ton of Bar Mill materials under contract and by ordinary sale for the 
years 1919-20 to 1922-23. 

Statement No. XXXIX.—^Statement showing particulars regarding collieries. 

Statement No. XL.—Statement showing Royalty payable on the various 
collieries. 

Statement No. XLI.—Statement showing the value (i.e., tire actual cost for 
machinery, etc.) of the machinery -and plant at the coKery at the end 
of each financial year from 1912-18 to 1022-28. ^ 

Statement No. XLII.—Statement showing estimated raising cost per ton after 
development of collieries. 

Statement No. XLIII.-r-Statement showing estimated monthly outturn after 
development of collieries and the estimated additional capital expenditure 
(after 31st March 1923) necessary to secure that output. 

Statement No. XLIV.—Statement showing the actual average cost per ton 
of raising coal excluding overhead charges. 
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Statement Xo. XLV.—Statement ahoving the consumption of coal in the 
works at Jamshedpur from 1916-17 to 1922-23. 

Statement No. XLVI.—Statement showing the estimated requirements of 
coal b; the Tata Iron and Steel Company for each year up to the time 
when the Greater Extensions are in full operation. 

Statement No. XLVII.—Statement showing the total quantity of coal pur¬ 
chased in each year from outside collieries under contract and the average 
price per ton f.o.r, colliery, for the years 1916-17 to 1922-28, 

Statement No. XLVIII.—Statement showing the ‘quantities of coal actually 
sold by the Tata Iron and Steel Company from their own collieries to 
the outside customers and the prices realised, from 1st January 1917 
to 81st March 1928. 

Statement No. XLIX.— Statements showing the expenditure on the Greater 
Extensions at the end of each year from 1916-17 to 1922-23. 

Statement No. L.—Letter from the Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., dated 8th 
January 1924, explaining certain items of expenditures for ‘ Blooming 
thill,’ 28"«mill, etc. 

Statement No. LI.—Statement showing labour force, production, etc. for years 
1915-16 and 1921-22. 

Statement No. LII.—^Estimated cost of production of coke when Greater 
Extensions are completed and are working. 

Statement No. LIII.—Estimated cost of production of Sulphuric Acid when 
Greater Extensions are completed and are working. 

Statement No. LIV.—Estimated cost of production of Sulphate of Ammonia 
when Greater Extensions are completed and are working. 

Statement No. I.V.—Estimated cost ol production of Coal Tar when Greater 
Extensions are completed and are working. 

Statement No. LVI.—Estimated cost of production of Pig Iron when Greater 
Extensions are completed and are working. 

Statement No. Lyil..—Estimated cost of production of Steel Ingots when 
Greater Extensions are completed and are working. 

Statement No. LVIJI.—Estimated cost of production of New and Old Blooming 
Mill when Greater Extensions are completed and arc working. 

Statement No. LIX.—Estimated cost of production of New and Old 28" Rail 
Mills when Greater Extensions are completed and are working. 

Statement No. LX.—Estimated cost of production of 24" and 18" Mills when 
Greater Extensions are completed and are working. 

Statement No. LXI,—Estimated cost of production of New' Mercliant Mill and 
Old Bar Mill when Greater Extensions arc completed and are working. 

Statement No. LXIJ.—Estimated cost of production of Plato Mill when Greater 
Extensions arc completed and are working. 

Statement No. LXIII.—Estimated cost of production of Sheet Mill Pro¬ 
duction when Greater Extensions are completed and working. 

Statement No. LXIV,—Statement showing the comparison of Blast Furnace- 
Department cost for the years 1916-17 and 1921-22. 

Statement No. LXV.—Statement showing the comparison of open Hearth- 
Department costs for the years 1916-17 and 1921-22. > 

Statement No. LXVI.—Statement allowing the comparison of Blooming Mill 
Department cost for the ybars 1916-17 and 1921-22. 

Statement No. LXVII.—Statement showing comparison of 28" Mill costs for- 
1916-17 and 1921-22. 

Statement No. LXVIII.—Statement showing comparison of Bar Mill costa 
for 1916-17 and 1921-22. 

Statement No. LXIX.— Statement showing prices of raw materials chargeil 
in cost sheets. 
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Statement No. LNSC.—Statement showing depreciated ralue of Axed capital 
expenditure as at Slat March 1922. 

Statement No. LXXI.—Statement showing cost ralue of fixed capital ex¬ 
penditure for the years 1911-12 to 1921-22. 

Statement No. LXXII.—Statement showing depreciations on block values 
for the years 1911-12 to 1921-22. 

Statement No. LXXIH.—Statement showing the value of stores and elec¬ 
trical stores purchased during 1921-22. 

"Statement No. LXXIV.—Statement showing rates of bonus for Blast Furnace 

Statement No. LXXV.—Statement showing bonus rates paid to Open Hearth 
(Nos, I and 11) men. 

Statement No. LXXVI.—Statement showing bonus rates for Blooming and 
28" Mill. * 

Statement No. IjXXVII.—S tatement .showing bonus rates paid to Plate Mill. 

Statement No. LXXVIII.—Statement showing average selling price per ton 
of Finished Steel during the period July, 1912 to June, 1914 and from 
April, 1919 to March 1^3. 

Statement No. LXXIX.—Statement showing market value of Tata’s Steel 
for 1921-22, after allowing a fair profit. 

Statement No. LXXX.—Note regarding Contracts with the Railway Board 
and the Palmer Railways. 

Statement No. LXXXI.—Statement showing estimated production of all 
Departments for the years 1923 to 1926. 

Statement No. LXXXI r.—St,'itenient showing estimated allocation of finished 
steel output when Greater Extensique are working fully. 

Statement No. LXXXIII.—Statement showing the programme of completion 
of Greater Extensions units. 

Statement No. LXXXIV.—Statement showing the aetual value and total 
depreciation of old plant for the year 1922-23 and the estimated value 
and estimated total depreciation for the year 1923-24 of the same old 
plant. 

Statement No. LXXXV.—Statement showing comparison of costs U. S. A, 
and Canada, first quarter 1923 with Jamshedpur (February to May 1923). 

Statement No. LXXXVL.—Statement showing ciipital expenditure of Greater 
Extensions in operation and depreciation on same. 

Statement No. LXXXVII.—Statement showing comparison of products and 
cost of old and new plant. 

Statement No. LXXXVIII.—Statement showing difference between the 
value of the Company’s coal used in Works (for Operation Department)- 
after taking into account depreciation on machinery and building andi 
the value of coal purchased from outside collieries. 

Statement No. LXXXIX.—Sta^ment of prices paid to Messrs. JIcClintic 
Marshall Products Company, Limited, for Fabricated Material ordered 
out from the United States of America. 

Statement No. XC.—Statement showing consumption of coal at collieries for 
years 1916-17, 1921-22, and 1922-23. 

Statement No, XCI,—Statement showing the actual average cost per ton of 
raising the coal including overhead charges from January, 1912 to 
March 1923. 

Statement No. XCII.—Statement showing Comparative costs of one 200-toD 
Open Hearth Tilting Furnace in India and U. S. A. 

Statement No. XCIII.—Statement showing Comparative costs of one fiOO-toli 
Blast Furnace in India and U. S. A. 

Statement No. XCIV.—Statement showing Comparative costs of one 28' Mil! 
in India and U. S. A. 



statement No. XCV.—Statement showing Construction of Stores, etc., during 
the year 1921-22. 

Statement No. XCVI.—Statement showing detailed analysis of the ores, coal, 
coke, dolomite and limestone and also of the ash of the coke used by the 
Steel Company. 

Statement No. XCVII.—Statement showing holdings of the Tata interests in 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company, Limited. 

Statement No. XOVIII.—Note regarding dividends paid by the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company. 

Statement No. XCIX.—Statement showing dividends paid to different classes 
of shareholders. 

Statement No. C.—Note by the Tata Iron and Steel Company on the Eepre- 
sentation of Mr. Homi. 

Statement No. Cl.—Note by the Tata Iron and Steel Company, regarding the 
efBciency of the Works. 

Statement No. CII.—Statement by the Ceneral Superintendent of the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company, on the representation of Mr. Homi. 

Statement No. CIII.—Note by the Tata Iron and Steel Company, explaining ap¬ 
parent decrease in the production per man. 

Statement No. CIV,—Note by the Tata Iron and Steel Company explaining 
c.irtain mistakes in the published evidence. 

Statement No. CV.—Statement showing estimate of working capital after 
Greater Extensions are completed. 

Statement No. CVI.—Statement by the Tata Iron and Steel Company regard¬ 
ing main items of excess spread between Pig Iron and Ingots in Jam¬ 
shedpur from .January to May 1923 over those in United States of America 
1st quarter 1923. 

Statement No. CVII.—Statement showing the value in Dollars year by year 
of the orders placed in America for the Greater Extensions. 
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STATEMENT No. 1. 


StaUment Aornn] production i» tont, number af cooeninied and unsotienmlet 
employees, the cost of labour and the unit cost of labour per ton. 

CoKB OvEirs. 


Tear. 

Prodne* 
tion in 
tons. 

Covenant¬ 
ed iUn* 
ployuee. 

Total 

Wages 

and 

Bonus. 

Uaeovfl* 

nanted 

Boiployees. 

Total 

Wages. 

ToUl 
cost of 
labour. 

Unit 
cost per 
ton. 



No. 

Rs, 

No. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Rs. As. 

1012*18 . . . 

1,54,071 

6 

27,427 

637 

1,22.162 

1,40,679 

0 16'44 

1913*14 . 

1,96,768 

4 

so.rse 

638 

1,30.164 

1,00,190 

0 18'02 

1014*16 . . . 

1.06.063 

8 

22.301 

656 

1,10,067 

1,32,373 

0 1076 

1016*10 . 

2.02,^^68 

3 

21,300 

718 

1,19.716 

1,41,010 

0 11*16 

3016-17 . 

^ 2,30,533 

3 

25,013 

050 

1,00,747 

2,16.769 

0 U-07 

1017*18 . 

2,60,079 

2 

21,227 

1.120 

2,23,497 

2,43,724 

0 14*99 

1018-19 (9 months). 

2,42,548 

2 

12,373 

1,460 

2,55.141 

2.07,514 

1 1*66 

1019*20 . 

3,31.372 



1.010 

4.50,613 

4,50,018 

1 6-76 

1920-21 . 

S,»,703 



2,460 

5,nO.0O7 

C/;6.e07 

1 9*70 

1921*22 . 

3,60,923 



2,353 

6,01,113 

0,01,113 

I 107J 

1022*23 

3,60,464 



2,725 

0,60,339 

6.60,339 

1 12*39 


Hy January Ist, 192S, the production in this Di-pavtiiu'iit should increase from 359.02S tons in 1921-22 to 
800.000 tons annuaily due to 3 batU-rics of new nyi-Prfxiuct I'okc Ovens beiiig in full operation and the 
labour cost per ton should drop from Re. 1*1073 in 1021*22 to n sum not oxccwllnfj Rt*. l-O'OO. 


a,Is .—For comparison purposes the year 1021*22 should be taken as in the years 1020*21 and 1022*23 
there were strikes wJiioh affected production of the plant for at least 3 months. 


Blast Fubnaces. 


year. 


Produc¬ 
tion in 
tons. 

Covenant¬ 
ed Km* 
ployees. 

Total 

Wages 

and 

Bonus. 

LTnenve- 

nanted 

KmployocB. 

Total 

Wages. 

Total 
cost of 
la boar. 

Unit 
cost per 
ton. 




No. 

Bs. 

No. 

Bfl. 

Re. 

Bs. As. 

1912-13 . 

. 

1.26,238 

28 

87,240 

846 

3.18.683 

i06,123 

3 2*07 

1013-14 . . 


I,>M83 

16 

92.763 

610 

2,74,970 

8,68,730 

2 6*97 

1914*16 ■ 


1.60,687 

12 

86.543 

743 

2.02,707 

2.88.260 

1 12*72 

1916-16 . 


1.71,463 

10 

88.086 

015 

1,88,986 

J,77,074 

I 9-68 

1916-17 . . 


1,34,353 

0 

77.0.1fl 

838 

1,73,616 

2.50,671 

1. 9*94 

1917-18 . 


1,91,005 

8 

96.676 

1,040 

3,00,266 

3.02.644 

1 9*36 

191»-10 . 


1.02.631 

8 

80,919 

1.660 

2.0t,066 

2,03.081 

1 12*80 

■ 1919-10 . 


2.29,448 

7 

1,05,033 

1,993 

3,24,133 

4,20,160 

1 13*02 

1920*21 . 


2,61.008 

8 

1,41,460 

2,293 

5.33.009 

e,7M78 

2 9*81 

1921-21 . . 


2,83,190 

8 

1.8!,895 

2,306 

0,27,498 

7,78,698 

3 U’Ol 

1922*23 , 


2,46,463 

S 

l,3«,4M 

2,330 

6.75,068 

7.16.412 

2 14*07 


By the produotion In this Department ehonW lner(^ Imm :M,100 tone to MJl-M 

to approiiraately yoOLOOOtonsannoally, the inctcaac being due to be in foil 

Operation and the laMor coat per ton awold drop from Be. HJ'Ol In 1931*13 to B§, 1«4*(I0. 

Jir.B.~7or eomparlflon porpoiea the year 1931*23 ihonld be taken as {■ the years \9SO'31and 19SM3 
there were itrlkei which aflectra ppodnotlon of the plant for at leart 8 months. 










no 


Opeh Eiabtb. 


Tear. 

Produc¬ 
tion In 
tons. 

Covenant¬ 
ed Em¬ 
ployees. 

Total 

Wages 

and 

Bonus. 

Uncove- 

nanted 

Employees. 

lotil 

WegM. 

Total, 
cost or 
labour. 

Unit 

eoMper 

ton. 



Ko. 

Bi. 

No. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Es. 

AS, 

1018-13 

81,386 

68 

1,66,186 

m 

1,64,288 

8,32,424 

10 

0-47 

1918-14 

77,844 


3,06,022 

860 

2,08,351 

6,13,873 

6 

9-62 

W14-16 

06,182 

66 

[2,18,366 

760 

1,86,036 

4,03,890 

4 

3-10 

1916-16 S 

1,23,427 

32 

2,89,166 

980 

2,31.627 

6,20,798 

4 

8-6L 

1016-17 

1,30,433 

81 

3,47,584 

liOlff 

2,62,600 

6,00,184 

4 

4-87 

1017.18 

1,81,313 

33 

1,91 686 

1,490 

3,85,231 

8,76,917 

4 

13-39 

1916-19 (9 months) 

1,38,949 

34 

2,82,632 

1,850 

4,17,508 

7,00,040 

6 

0'61 

1919-20 

1,69,706 

36 

4,62,628 

2,070 

4,24,987 

8,77,615 

6 

s-eo 

1020-21 

1,70,882 

48 

6.28,192 

2,306 

6,68,766 

10,86,968 

6 

5-77 

1021-22 

1,82,107 

43 

6,81,467 

2,300 

6.65,981 

11,47,438 

6 

4-48 

1022-23 

1,56,604 

42 

4,82,655 

2,265 

4,73,104 

9,66,769 

6 

2'£S 


For compartfton purposes the year 1921*22 should be taken ag In the yean 1920-21 and 
1922-23 there were strikes wWch affected production of the plant for at least 3 months. 


Btoomiio Mill. 


Year. 

Produc¬ 
tion in 
tons. 

Covenant¬ 
ed Em¬ 
ployees, 

TotiH 

Wages 

and 

Bonus. 

Uncovc- 

nanted 

Employees, 

Total 

Wages. 

Total 
cost of 
labour. 

Unit 
cost per 
ton. 



No. 

Be. 

No. 

Its. 

Bs. 

Bs. As. 

*912.13 

27,277 

6 

46,887 

217 

B4,945 

1,30,832 

4 12*74 

1913-14 

88,748 

6 

60,082 

198 

82,167 

. 1,32,249 

2 4*02 

1914-16 

84,433 

6 

68,867 

182 

91,716 

1,60,582 

1 12-64 

1016-16 

1,08,104 

8 

62,367 

224 

1,06,316 

1,70,682 

1 9-26 

1916*17 

1,23,046 

3 

42,416 

235 

1,21,933 

1,64,349 

1 6-37 

1917-18 . 

1,53,069 

3 

49,132 

260 

1,36,966 

1,86,008 

1 3-35 

1918-19 (9 mostlu) 

1,23,127^ 

3 

43,071 

306 

93,974 

1,87.046 

1 I'SO' 

1019*20 

1,46,581 

3 

44,498 

825 

1,26,048 

1,72,646 

1 2>84 

1920-21 

1,60,867 

3 

68,181 

310 

1,76,467 

2,33,638 

1 8-86- 

1921-22 

1,66,902 

3 

72,151 

832 

1,97,866 

2,70,017 

1 U-52: 

1922-28 

1,88,440 

8 

66,037 

360 

1,91,678 

2,47,610 

1 12*64 


ir.£.~For oomparlson purpotes tto year 1921-22 ahoQld be taken as In the years 1020*81 aad^ 
1028*88 there were smkes wokh affected production of the plant (or at least 8 months. 






Ill 


28' Mill. 


Year. 

Produc* 
tlon in 
tons. 

Covenant* 
ed Em¬ 
ployees. 

Total 

Wages 

and 

Bonus, 

Uncove* 
nan ted 
Employees, 

Total 

Wages. 

Total 
cost of 
labour. 

Unit 
cost pet 
ton. 




:[fo. 

Bs. 

No, 

fis. 

Es. 

&s. As* 

1912>13 

, 

16,446 

21 

C .',^87 

730 

1,30,854 

2,28,141 

IS 1387 

16lVu 


41,142 

21 


648 

1,20,027 

2,69,035 

6 8-63 

1614-16 



21 

1,29,547 

641 


3,39,404 

6 16-87 

1616*16 





791 

2,92,729 

4,23,742 

0 414 

1910*17 


68,859 

18 


905 

8.48,855 

4,54,472 

0 9-60 

1617*18 


82,067 

15 



4,31,645 

5,49,584 

6 10-37 

1018-10 


60,781 

17 

98,692 

1,204 

3,58,489 

4,57,481 

e 8-89 

1616-20 


87,085 

16 

1,09,504 

1,315 

4,97,528 


6 14-39 

1920-21 



14 

1,15,968 

1,440 

6,10,804 

7,32,772 

8 7-70 

1921-22 


96,273 

16 

1,20,494 

1,543 

6,19,792 

7.40,280 

7 11-04 

1922-23 


80,691 

15 


1,590 

5,45,679 

6,43,779 

7 15-68 


if.B .—For coniparlaofi ntirpoat's thi'year 1921-22 ahoiild be taken tvs in the years 1920*21 and 
1822*23 there wire strikes whU-h affected production of the plant for at least 3 months. 


Bar Mills 


Year, 

Produc¬ 
tion in 
tons. 

Covenant- i 
ed Em- i 
ployces. 1 

Total 

Wag.'s 

an<l 

Bonus. 

Uncovf- 
nanted : 
Employees. 

'I'obil 

Wages. 

Total 
cost of 
labour. 

i 

Unit 
(Ost per 

ton. 



No. 

lls. 

No. 

H». 

Es. 

Hs. A 

1912-13 

2,685 

11 

23,687 

507 

42,072 

65,759 

24 7-£6 

1913-14 

7,730 

11 

02,991 

541 

57,501 

1,20,492 

16 9*40 

1914-15 

9,702 

9 

42,026 

500 

83,898 

1,25,924 

12 14-39 

1916-10 

23,293 

7 

45,850 

820 

1.78,911 

2,24,701 

9 10-39 

1616-17 

29,308 

4 

28,916 

760 

2,16,987 

2,45,902 

8 3-78 

1917-18 

41,223 

3 

46,119 

980 

2.81,121 

3,27,240 

7 16-01 

1618*19 i9 months) 

32,207 

3 

30,888 

1,150 

2,73,666 

3,04,464 

9 7-26 

1919-20 

34,242 

4 

28,830 

1.170 

3,36,839 

3,65,676 

10 10-87 

1620-21 

35,965 

4 

48,110 

1,166 

4,22,049 

• 4,70,185 

IS 1-22 

1921-22 

29,698 

4 

39,095 

1,030 

3,67,699 

4,06,794 

13 11-84 

1922-23 

32,176 

4 

42.683 

1,050 

8,67,023 

3,99,600 

12 8-72 


y.B ,—For comparison purposes the year 1621*22 should bo taken as in the years 1920-21 and 
1922-28 tbeie were strikes which affected production of the plant for at least 3 months. 
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STATEMENT No. II. 

(Newapapor cutting.) 

CABGO FLEET IBON CO. 

laoN AND Steel Industby. 

Vital footora. , 

The adjourned Annual Ordinary General Meeting (for 1921) of the Cargo 
Fleet Iron Company, Ltd., wjis held at Middlesborough yesterday, 29th_ 

November. 

The Sight Hon’ble Lord Furnoss (the Chairman) said: The year ended 
'80th September 1921, was one of continual labour unrest, which naturally 
resulted in the lose of many orders. I should like to refer to certain matters 
of extreme importance to our industry and which most seriously affect our 
cost of outjAit and competitive capacity. There are three vital factors—namely, 
the price of coal, the present high railway rates, and the excessive taxa¬ 
tion—both National and Local. You will appreciate the vital importance of 
cheap coal when I tell you that our works, when in full operation, consume 
no less than 8,500 tons weekly. The price of coal to-day, however, is alto¬ 
gether incompatible with the prices we are obtaining for our finished steei. 
The avor.age price of the coal bought for our ga.s producers during the trvelvo 
months ended 30th September 1913, was 13s. per ton, whereas the average 
price for the corresponding period in 1922 was 23s. per ton, representing an 
increase of 77 per cent. In 1013 the selling price of finished steel was £7 
10s. per ton delivered, as against £8 10s. per ton at the present time. That 
is to say, as against an increase of 77'39 per cent, on coal—which is one of 
the largest items of cost in the manufacture of steel—we only receive 13i 
per cent, more for our finished producte. Then, again, there is the question 
of railway rates. Since I last addressed you certain small concessions have 
been made, .and very welcome as they are these reductions are totally in¬ 
adequate to meet the urgent requirements of the Iron and Steel Industry. 
iWhen we met a year ago I gave comparative figures showing the increased 
Cost of carriage on coal and coke, iron ore, etc., required in the production 
of 1 ton of finished steel, including the carriage on the latter to cert.ain 
destinations. Whereas in July 1913 the total cost of such carriage per ton 
■of finished steel amounted to 19s. 8d., it is to-day 33.s. lid., per ton—repre¬ 
senting an increase of 72’39 per cent. Here, again, as in the case of coal, 
we are burdened with the enormous increase of 72'39 per cent, in another 
vital item of cost whilst the increase in the selling price of finished steel, ra 
I have just indicated, is only 185 per cent. This insignificant increase in 
selling price does not enable ns to compete in foreign markets. In the de¬ 
pressed state of trade that exists to-day wo must stimulate demand by cheaper 
prices; counsequently the moral of tliese figures i.s that very considerable 
reductions are imperative in the immediate future, both in coal prices and 
railway rates, if our Industry is to recover its position in the markets of the 
world. 

Burden of iaxatim. ,, 

With regard to the question of taxation, it will interest vou to know that 
since March 1917 this Company has paid no less than £1,255,000 to the 
Government in Kxceai Profita Duty, Income Tax, and Corporation Fro- 
fits Tax—a sum representing IJ times the Ordinary Share Capital of the Com. 
pan;/—and there are still large sums claimed by the Authorities. Our burden 
as a Company is undoubtedly much heavier than that of other iron and steel 
works, owing to the inequitable incidence of the war taxation on new concerns 
to which I have referred on former occasions. I must also draw attention to 
the question of local rating—towards which yoitr works have recently been 
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calliiii upon to contribute for one year no less than £21,858' 8^. lOd .—which 
is nearly four times more than the pre-war assessment. These charges are 
crippling to industry and accentuate the dldiculty ot securing business, with 
the res^t that works have to close down or go on short time, tins bringing 
increased unemployment with increased charges for Belief and heavy arrears 
of rates which cannot be colleoted from those who are w’itliout work. 

The Beport and Accounts were unanimously adopted. 

SOUTH DUBHAM STEBL & lEON CO. 

Advantages of amalgamation. 

The lit. Hon’ble Lord Furness, presiding yesterday at Middlesborough at 
the 24t]i annual meeting of the South Durham Steel and Iron Co., Ltd., said 
it would be seen from the balance-sheet that the profit for the year was 
£99,050, and bearing in mind the general depression prevailing over the 
period under review they must consider themselves fortunate in being able 
to record such a satisfactory result of the year's w'orking. After providing 
for interest on Debenture Stock, Dividend on Proferenco Shares, and writing 
off £30,000 Depreciation—the same as last year—the Directors had decided 
to recommend a dividend of 10 per cent,, less tax, on the Ordinary Share 
Capital and to carry forward to next year the sum of £114,911, The Ilcscrves 
stood at the same figure as in the two previous years, namely £1,445,763. 

With regard to a general revival in their trade, he thought the prospects 
for steel plate orders were very uncertain for some time to come because tho 
preseut productive capacity of e.^isling steel works in this country—botli actual 
and potoiitia!—wa.s far too great tor pj’ofitablo absorption, and a large incrca.S0 
over the pre-war demand was mu-cssary for the consumption of its possible 
output. For this reason it appeared to him that the iron and steel trade 
of this country was in a .somewhat similar predicament to that of the United 
States of America shortly before tho formation of tho United States Steel 
Corporation in 1900. The creation of tho United States Steel Corporation 
had tho effect of maintaining a happy niodium and safeguarded extreme 
fluctuations in prices. He was convinced tliat, assuming it were possible for 
the prominent manufacturer.^ representing, say, at least 50 per cent, of the 
iron and Steel trade of this country to combine and conduct their business 
on a similar basis to the United States Steel Corporation. It would prove 
a great advantage to makers and consumers. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 

The adjourned 23rd annual (1921) meeting was previously held and the 
accounts passed. 
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* AgreomcDt not yet completed. 



Summary oj terms o/ AgreemetUs with Subsidiary Companies. 
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STATEMENT No. VI, 


Note thawing how fall of price! owing to depreciated Currency would, in 
the opinion of the lata Iron and Steel Company, be counteracted. 

.With regard to unfair competition arising from depreciated exchanges, 
we wish to make the following suggestion which provides a very simple 
automatic compensation. 

In cases where the exchange with a country is depreciated by more than 
twenty-five per cent, the duty should be so fixed that the total price of the 
.imported article landed in India should equal the price of similar material 
imported from a country where exchange is more or less normal. For this 
purpose we are quite prepared to accept England as the country in question. 
The system can bo worked very simply as follows and without the need 
for any prolonged or detailed investigation when the emergency arises. 

The average price of all standard materials in England c.i.f. India will 
he obtained each quarter by the Tariff Board or any authority authorised to 
deal with this matter. A record will also be kept of the prices at which 
material is imported from countries with depreciated exchanges for the same 
quarter. For the succeeding quarter the duty will be raised automatically 
to a figure sufficient to provide that the total price of the imports from the 
country with a depreciated exchange shall be equal to the English price. 
If the adjustment in duty is made quarterly and it is known that it will 
be made there should be no dislocation of trade and there should be ample 
protection against the effect of the depreciated exchangee. 

To take an instance. If during the first quarter of the year the price 
of beams imported into this country from England has been £10 and from 
Belgium £9 and the duty on beams is Es. 50, then for the next quarter the 
duty on beams from Belgium will be fixed automatically at £I extra and the 
total duty on them will be Rs. 65, the duty on beams from England and 
America remaining at Rs. 50. 
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STATEMENT No. vil. 

Statement ehoaiTtg eurrent c. i. f. pricee, and the Tata Iron and Steel Ooy.'e eelUng- 
price and eoet price. 


— 

English 
Current price 
ior export as 
per 

" Iron & Coal 
Trades Review” 
j of 20th July 

1 1923. 

1 

Belling price 
of TXS-Co. 
products 
April—July 
1923 

f.a.r.Tatanagar. 

Present selling 
prioes f.o.r. 
Calcutta. 

Cost price 
for the 
month of . 
July 1923. 


o.i.f. 

Caloutta. 





Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Beams . 

151-U 

166-3* 

169 

179-39 

Bails 

16M4 

12413 

.• 

179-39 

Bars . 

153-10 

156-6* 

178 

i 

201-69 


* These pricee iaelude material sold under long term eontracts or contracts entered' 
into last year when prices were considerably lower. For comparison with Col. 1 onr 
present selling prices should be taken. 


STATEMENT No. VIH. 


Statement ehoaing the pre-vxir c. i. /. prices and the Steel Company's Selling price,. 


— 

Pro* War price 
Feb.'May 1914 
Average 

Selling price of T.LS.Co., 
products f.o.r. Tatanagar. 


Rs. 

1912-13 

1913-14 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Stractoial per toa . . « . i 

94-11 

108-4 

103-13 

Heavy Bails per ton 

100-12 

117-8 

101-4 

Bar Mill Material per ton . , . 

121-12 

108-6 

108-12 
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STATEMENT No. IX. 

Note altomng the yearly Capital and recurring expenditure incurred by the Tata Iron 
and Steel Co. during the laat two years on the Technical Irtetitute and the grants 
received from the Local Governments and Indian States. 

The students now in the Institute come from the various provinces as follows t— 


Bihar & Orissa . t • 


2nd year. 1st year. 


7’ 

0 

Bengal . , . , 


3 

8 

Assam ... a 


nil 

2 

r. P. 


1 

nil 

Madras . . , « 


1 

2 

Central Provinces . 


1 

1 

Punjab . * . . 


3 

3 

Bombay .... 


nil 

nil 

Mysore 2 

Of the students admitted in 1921 six have been discharged. 

nil 


Of the students admitted in 1922, 7 have been discharged and 2 have left of 
their own accord with the consent of the Institute. 

The number of applications for entry in November 1022 was about 2,700. Appli¬ 
cations are still being received for 1923. Details regarding applications are attached 
hereto. 

The staff consists of a Director (B.Sc. Hons. London), with practical exnerienoe 
at Vickers Ltd., Sheffield and with 6 years’ educational experience in India, two 
Assistants with the degree of Bachelor' of Metallurgy, Sheffield, and one Indian 
Bachelor of Science, Calcutta. 

The cost of training a student works out to Bs. 250 a month. 

Applications for admission are invited by advertisements in papers. The 
Government of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa also advertise on their own account. 

Finance:— 


— 

1921-22 

1922-23 


Bs. A. I. 

Bs. A. I. 

Reourring expenditure 

42,710 5 0 

71,009 3 3 

Receipts from outside> 


* 

Mysore ...... 

4,800 0 0 

4,800 0 0 

Bihar & Orissa. 

8,333 5 4 

26,000 0 0 

Bengal. 

•• 

10,000 0 0 

Messrs. Bird & Co. 


1,376 0 0* 

Sir Ratan Tata Trust . . . 

.. 

15,000 0 0 

Total oontribuiions 

13,133 6 4 

56,175 0 0 

Borne by Steel Company 

20,576 6 8 

14,834 3 3 

Actual Capital Expenditure 

1,30,610 4 8 

11,277 0 8 

Receipts from Bihar & Orissa 

1,00,000 0 0 

•• 

Some by Steel Company . . 

30,619 4 8 

•li,277 0 8 


No stipend. 
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The Sir Batan Tata Trustees are paying Bs. 5,000 a year for five years for the 
construction of a hostel. 

Total ultimate capital expenditure will be Bs. 3,00,000. 

Applications received in November 1921. 

No detailed list of applications was made out in the first year. Thirty.two 
people from Bombay Presidency applied, 6 were selected, but only one came to 
Jamshedpur. He was not passed by the Committee, ‘After this our Bombay 
Office was given the addresses of all applicants but only 6 went to see Mr, Gibbs 
in Bombay. All were failures except one who was to have been admitted but 
failed to come. 

Applications received in November 1922v 

From Bombay there were 03 applicants of whom only 4 were considered to be 
eligible judging from the particulars they submitted. Two candidates came to 
Jamshedpur. One of these was found to be medically unfit and was not admitted 
and the other, Mr. T. B. Kapadia, stayed until April 30th, 1923, and did not return 
after the vacation. It appears that he found the work too strenuous. 
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STATEMENT No. X. 


SUUtment showing the number of applications for admission to the Jamshedpur Technical 
Institute during the last two years, province by province, for November 1922, 


Province. 

■ 

Number o{ Applica¬ 
tion letters. 

Number of students 
who are of good 
physique and other* 
wise qualified. 

Bihar & Orissa . 

. 

. 

224 

23 

Bengal 



885 

. 64 

Central Provinces 



.57 


Madras 



Bil 

29 

Bombay . . 



63 

4 

United Provinces 



173 

7 

Assam 



43 

■ 

Punjab 



3S0 


Central India 



11 

1 

North-Western Province 



13 

•• 

Berar 



1 

.. 

Mysore ... 



53 

1 

Burma 



2 

•• 

North-Western Frontier Province , 


11 

1 

Coorg 



8 

1 

Baroda 



4 


Deccan 



1) 

•• 

Cochin 



14 

2 

Indore 





Travanooro 



8 

2 

Coooh Bihar 



2 

•• 

Bikanir 



1 

•• 

Ajmeie 



8 

•• 

Sindh 



4 

•• 

Kashmir 



14 

•• 

Jodhpur . 


• 

3 


Bajpatana . 

. 

• 

3 

•• 




2,638 

172 
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STATEMENT No. XI. 

Not* relating to eotnpemating protection referred to in Mr. Petereon'e evidence 
of the SSrd August 19iS. 

At the last Meeting the President asked questions regarding the eSeot, 
it an;, which the protective dut; on eteel would have on industries in the 
counti; which use steel as their raw material. We said that it was impos¬ 
sible to answer this question at all accurate!; except after considering the 
conditions of each particular case, and that we would prefer not to prejudiop 
an; claim which such industries might wish to make, but that we were 
quite willing ^o give our opinion in any particular case after the claim had 
been made. We have considered this question and we think it is possible 
to give a considered reply on the general conditions to be applied in such 
oases. Such general conditions must, however, be ^subject to the general 
rule that unless the industry is essential for purposes of self-protection, pro¬ 
tection should not be afforded if it is not shown that the particular industry 
will be able ultimstely to meet foreign competition without protection. Bo 
far as our experience goes, our steel is used in many different ways; a large 
portion of it, about 16,000 tons, at present finds its way through the dealers 
into the hands of small industries such as Blacksmiths, Wheelwrights, etc. 
In the case of such industries a protective duty will increase the price of the 
article produced by the amount of the duty. In our opinion, the whole of 
this duty will be borne by the ultimate consumer and it will not affect con¬ 
sumption as, by the very nature of the trade, these articles must be manu¬ 
factured in this country and are required by it. These small industries will, 
therefore, not be harmed by the imposition of the duty. In the case of 
larger industries, where the article is not commonly imported in a standar¬ 
dised form and in large quantities, the same conditions will apply. The 
increase in the price of the manufactured article, which must result from the 
duty, will be passed on to the ultimate user. There will be no question 
of import, because by. the custom of the trade and probably from its very 
nature such articles will always have to be made in this country. Buch 
articles would be replacements of parts of existing machinery in cases where 
such parte are not standardised and where the owner of the machines would 
lose heavily in waiting to have the pqrt required made in a foreign country 
and might not be able to do so satisfactorily or structural material where 
a damaged part had to be replaced or by the nature of the case fabrication 
wqs necessary on the spot. Where manufactured articles are already imported 
in a standardised form in large quantities and are also manufactured in the 
country, the imposition of a duty on steel will obviously handicap the indus¬ 
try. Such cases would be, to take simple instances, small machines, tools 
of'*all Mrts, '^ails, wire, buckets, ironware, shelving, etc. A distinction has 
to be iriade in these cases. In some cases the manufacturing process is extre- 
mely.’simple and the enhanced value yielded^by it gives a very large margin 
of pr^. The amount of profit may be so large that protection is not re^y 
required and the industry should be able to compete with the imported 
article with the advantage which it obtuns from its geographical position 
and the advantage of the cheap labour available for simple processes in this 
country. In other cases the quantity of steel actually used may, be very 
small In proportion ,to the value of the article made. In such cases no 
substantial todicap would be imposed on the industry and we should not 
advocate protection. ! In cases in which the handicap is large we think the 
manufacturer should be protected by a duty equivalent to the increase result, 
ing from the duty on steel, provided he is able, within a reasonable period, 
to reduce his costa and to establish the industry without protection. In the 
ease of large scale industries such as the manufacture of wagons, locomotives, 
machinery, eto., where a reasonably promising attempt has been made to 
establish the mdustry in the country, we think a compensating duty should 
be imposed. The amount of the duty will have to be decided in each parti- 
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STATBSMENT No. XII. 

Stalement showing mver^on cost, 


_ J. _ 

1916-17 

1921-22 

1922-23 

Sf 

Bs. 

Per cent. 

Bs. 

Per cent. 

Es. 

Per cent. 

Pig A Scrap cost . 

29i6 

26-77 

47-60 

- 28-17 

66-62 

29-78 

Conversion to Ii^ots . 

43-80 

89-81 

68-24 

41-82 

74-18 

39-73 

Conversion to Biooms . , 

10-27 

9-33 

18-89 

8-61 

16-97 

9-09 

Conversion to Baifb 

28-51 

24-09 

83*46 

20-60 

39-98 

21-40 

Total oosi of Bails . 

llD-04 

100-00 

163-19 

100-00 

186-76 

100-00 


JV’.B.—Credit for Scrap taken In Pig A Scrap. 

Credit for Second Clasa Rail for sale is distributed over all items. 


Cost of Rail Mill, 





1916-17 

1921-22 

1 1022-23 




Ba. per ton 

Per cent. 

Rs. per tor 

Per cent. 

Rs. per ton 

Per wnt. 

Pig A Scrap 


. 

29-40 

26*77 

47-60 

29-17 

66-62 

29-79 

Feeding Hatetlai . 


. 

5-79 

6-26 

8-44 

3-96 

4-15 

2-22 

IsSbour^Produelng) 



13-99 

12-72 

17-93 

10-99 


9-12 

Bt^es . 



6-33 

6-76 

8-20 

6-02 

7-61 

4.08 

Befractories 



1-36 

1-23 

3-01 

2-40 


1-72 

Ingot Moulds 



1-36 

1^23 

1-64 

1-01 

1-37 

•73 

Beilnlng Fund 



7*05 

6-41 

9-83 


9-96 

6-84 

Gas Producers . 



5-61 

501 

10-78 

6-61 

13-62 

7-24 

Service Expense . 



8-20 

7-45 

14-14 

8-66 

16-65 

8-02 

Steam. 


■ 

2-42 

2-21 

6-49 

3-38 

7-86 

4-21 

BolU . 



2-31 

2-10 

2-20 

1-40 

2-62 

1-35 

Interest 



2*71 

2-46 

12-24 

7*60 

17’02 

0*18 

Depredation and 
Ohargei 

Bombaf 

■ 

23-65 

21-40 

22-70 

18-91 

80-27 

161» 

Baas COST 


110-04 

100-00 

163-19 

100-00 

186-76 

lOO'OO 


i7J3.-~Oredlt for Scrap taken In Pig A Scrap. 

Credit fftr Second Ciat» Balls for sale is distributed over ail items. 
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8TATEMI55T No. XIII. 

Stotement giving paHieulars of greater extension units in operation in 
August 1923. 

Coke ovens. 

i Batteries of Wilputte Coke Ovens: — 

Tons. 

• Average daily capacity per battery as per Flow Sheet. 427 

Maximum production in 24 hours hitherto obtained . 600 

Average daily production (April—July 1923) . . 420 

1st Battery commenced operating August 10th, 1922. 

2nd Battery commenced operating March loth, 1923. 


^LAST FoENACES. 

'* D ” Blast Furnace; — 

Tons. 

Average daily capacity .600 

Maximum production in 24 hours hitherto obtained . 662 

Average daily production (April—July 1923) . . 426 

Commenced operating December 6th, 1922, 

E ” Batelle Furnace: — 

Tons. 

Average daily capacity.260 

Maximum production in 24 hours hitherto obtained . 315 

Average daily production (April—July 1923) . . 193 

Commenced operating August 27th, 1919. 


Dcpiex Plant. 


No. 1. Open Hearth Tilting Furnace: — 

Now working as ordinary Stationery Open Hearth 
Furnace. 

Average daily capacity (working day*) 

Maximum production in 24 hours hitherto obtained . 

Average daily production (working days*) (April— 
July 1923). 

Commenced operating February 13th, 1923. 


Tons. 


160 

360 

168 


AT.B.—The Tilting Furnaces are intended to operate in conjunction with 
be Converters, thug completing the Duplex Process. When the Plant u 
ompleted each Tilting Furnace is estimated to produce SOO tons of steef 
luily or 16,000 tons each monthly. * 


* Working dsyi mean sctual days In operation, time lost torepairs, etc., being omitted. 
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PiukiK Mnj<. 

Ton*. 

Average daily capacity . . , . . . 164 

Maximum productica in 8 hours hitherto obtained , 94} 

Average daily production (April—July 1928) . . 67 

Commenced operating February 1st, 1923. 

*N.S .—Diving to steel not being available the operation of this Mill has 
been restricted to only one shift daily. 
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STATEMENT No. XIV. 

Note on letter No. D. 0. 1S5, from the Tariff Board, dated the Hth Auguit, 
addremd to Mr. Vetenon. 

In regard to the information asked for by the Tariff Board in the above 
letter, I wish to conunent as follows:— 

Qaeetion No. 1. — A note showing how the present cost on various items 
of production of steel is likely to be reduced in the future. 

Anewer.—This I take to be an enquiry why the spread in the cost of 
concerting pig iron into steel ingots at our works is higher than that in 
other countries and which we consider to be about Es. 10 per ton. The coat 
is likely to bo reduced in the future for the following reasons:— 

(o) iimesfone.—Due to the use of revolving kilns using Coke Oven Qas 
instead of kilns using an inferior fuel (Coke). 

(b) Fuel.—^Due to improvements in the quality of coal which means less, 
coal per ton of finished product and a reduction in the price pec 
ton of coal due to the improvements which are being installed at 
the Steel Company’s collieries such as Electrical Coal Cutting 
Machines, Electric haulage, etc. 

(e) Labour. —^Due to higher production which means a larger tonnage 
per employee. 

(d) Materials in repairs and maintenance, tools, lubricants and miscel¬ 
laneous charges. —^Due to fall in world prices. 

(«) Furnace repairs. —^Due to improvements in the quality of building 
and basic materials. 

(/) Contingent Fund. —^Duo to decrease in covenanted labour. 

(a) General Works Fxpense. —Due to increased tonnage. 



STATEMENT No. XV. 


#o<e On demi-official letter No. ISS, from,-the Tariff Board, dated the $ith 
August 19BS, addressed to Mr. Peterson. 

Question No. Z .—A statement showing the total expected output of 
different kinds of iron and steel when the Greater 
M operahng on the let Extensions are complete and the capacity of pro¬ 
of Apnl 1922. Auction of the existing plant. • 

Anstccr .—A statement showing the total expected output of different 
kinds of iron and steel when the Greater Extensions are complete, is attached 
hereto. These Figures are similar to those shown on the Flow Sheet,* four 
copies of which have already been submitted to the Tariff Board. 

A statement is also attached showing the actual production of the plant 
as operating on the 1st of April 1922. 

The figures for the year April 1st, 1921, to March 31st, 1922, are actual 
productions and the figures shown for the year April 1st, 1922, to March 
Slst, 1923, ard arrived at by omitting the months of September, October, 
November and December 1M2 and multiplying the average of the other 
eight months by twelve. The re-ison for this is that although the strike 
which occurred on September 19tli, 1922, ended on 23rd October 1922, normal 
production was not restored until January 1923. 


• Not priated. 


Statement showing actual output pom plant existing on April 1st, 192?,, 


— 

Outpnt during year 
ending March 31st, 
1922. 

Output during year 
ending March Slst. 
1923.* 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Pig Iron. 

270,270 

286,062 

Ferro Manganese .... 

3,230 

1,644 

Steel Ingots. 

182,107 

182,452 

Blooms and Billets .... 

156,902 

162,229 

26' Mill products .... 

96,273 

94,102 

Bar Mill products .... 

29,598 

35,962 


* The above figures giving the outpnt for year ending March Slst, 1923, have been 
obtained by taking the average monthly output during the year excluding September, 
October, November and December 1922, and multiplying it by 12. The reason for 
doing this, is that although the strike which commenced on September 19th, 1922, 
ended on October 23rd, 1922, normal production of the plant was not restored until 
January 1923. 
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statement showing expected output of iron and steel when greater ertensions are 
complete and from existing plant. 




Tons. 

Tons. 

Pig Iron .... 


.... 

010,200 

Ferro Manganese 



7,600 

Stee*l Ingots 


.... 

570,000 

Blooms, Slabs and Billets . 


.... 

469,100 

New 28' Mill . 


175,000 


Old 28' Mill 


60,000 


Plate MUI .... 


48,000 


Merchant Bar Mill 


43,900 


Old Bar Mills . 


18,000 


Sheet Mills . . 


36,000 


Sheet Bar .... 


35,000 


Sheet Sleepers . 

■ 

2,820 

.... 

Blooms and Billets for Sale . 

• • 

3,000 

421,720 
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STATEMENT No. XVI. 

Capital Expenditure on greater extensione Jn operation up to Slet "Morel 

im. 

Bs. A. F. 


Batelle Furnace .... 




38,0e,2fi0 7 S 

Boll Shop (Part) .... 




1,86,282 7 3 

StrUotursI Shop .... 




6,29,172 13 0 

Machine Shop No. 2 . . . 




32,64,647 7 i 

Pattern Shop .... 




1,46,622 12 10 

General Foundry .... 

• 



1,60,916 6 3 

Forge Shop. 

Electric Power— 




83,306 6 0 

{a) ..... 




6,26,900 2 6 

(6) . 




21,768 14 4 

(c). 




63,688 13 10 

(d) . 




1,36,879 8 7 

(«). 




47,413 5 3 

(/). 




7,688 3 « 

Track System .... 

(ton Ore Mines— 




17,21,643 14 6 

Gorumahisani .... 




2,98,288 7 10 

Sulaipat ..... 




40,931 7 7 

Dolomite Quarries “ K ” Lease 




4,77,965 7 6 

Site Account . . 




19,67,239 9 7 

Construction Tools .. . 




12,88,432 7 3 

Drainage. 




4,42,472 8 6 

Bolling Stock .... 




14,86,8^14 7 

Jessops Shop. 




1 , 70 , 9 !)' 6 S 

Jessops Power House 




3,686 10 1 

Soaking Pits. 




2,28,889 13 0 

Machine Shop No. 1 Extension 




2,40,376 4 4 

8-15 M. P. Motors .... 




12,000 0 0 

4 Cinder Cars .... 




1,00,000 0 0 

Plate Mill. 




2,87,687 2 10 

Sheet Bar and Billet Mill Stockyard 




47,864 14 9 

Bail Knishing Department 




1,61,693 6 8 

Blooming Mill .... 




16,673 1 r 

“ D ” Blast Furnace 




38,001 l2 7 

Power House No. 2 . . . 




67,700 3 8 

Pump House No. 2 




40,247 4 0 

Narrow Gauge Line to Khorkai Brickfield 



81,148 OtO 


Totap 


1,813,79,107 7 2 










m 


The Greater Extensions Capital Expenditure in Operation Account for 111* 
year ending Slst March, 19Bg. 



Value. 

^ Amount of Depj*. 
nZm. 1 

■ Works Construction. 

Bs. A. P. 

Per cent. 

Bs. A. P. 

Machinery » . . . 

1,30,16,713 12 8 

7i 9,76,178 0 0 

Bnildinga .... 

41,03,735 11 9 

6 2,06,186 0 0 

Ore Mines and Quarries. 



Machinery .... 

6,91,376 8 6 

6 34,668 0 0 

Bnildinga .... 

1,26,808 14 6 

2J 3,146 0 0 

Sanitary. 



Machinery and Plant 

4,42,472 8 6 

6 22,123 0 0 

Total 

1,83,79,107 7 9 

12,41,200 0 0 
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STATEMENT No. XVIL 


, Ctrsioug DoTiKa. 

The following shows the total figures: — 


Duty paid 1919-20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22' 
•1922-!i3 


Greater extensions. 

Rs. A. P. 
4,84,774 14 6 
6,60,327 12 9 

9,84,646 0 3 
8,36,677 1 0 


Operation. 

not spailable. 
not available 
Bs. A. P. 
1,61,676 7 0 
1,38,939 18 3 


This is after allowing for refunds. 

The gross amount in 1922-23 was Bs. 4,07,000 but Rs. 72,000 was securedt 
in refunds. This amount Bs. 4,07,000 can be classified as follows: — 


Bs. 

Cement. 62,000 

Electric appliances.31,600 

Steel and manufactures thereof .... 62,600 

Machinery. 2,37,000 

Miscellaneous ..14,000 


4,07,000 


Of the refunds obtained about Bs. 23,000 was on articles imported in 
lfi22-28 and Re. 49,000 to articles imported in 1921-22. It takes from 6 
inonths t<r2 years to obtain a refund. 

The import duty on goods imported in 1922-23 is, therefore, Bs. 4,07,000 
lass Bs. 23,000. 

In 1922-23 the proportion of duty on machinery to total is much higher 
than in previous years because:— 

(а) the result of various important discussions as to definition of machi¬ 

nery affected the assessment; 

(б) in November 1921 Government passed orders to the effect that large 

classes of goods hitherto assessed, as electrical accessories should 
be assessed at the same rate as machinery. 

Since Ist March 1923 the revision of the wording of the Tariff has 
resulted in a much larger proportion of our imports being assessed at 2f per 
cent, than before. 

No detailed classification of duties for 1921-22 and previous years is 
passible without several weeks work, but probably and speaking roughly, the 
oroportion is somewhere as follows: — 

Per ee^. 

Cement .16 


Electrical goods 
Steel and manufactures 
Machinery 
Miscellaneous . 


20 

20 

40 

6 


100 
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STATEMENT No. XVin. 

Statement ekowing the amount paid by the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
for BaUmay height, Cuetome duty, etc., during the year ending Slet 
Uareh 19tS. , 

Bs. A. V. 

1. Net reilira; freight paid for incoming materials 

for operation from let April to Slst 
. March 1923 ...... . 22,99,661 0 0 

2. Net railway freight paid for incoming materials 
, for greater extensions from 1st April 1922 to 

Slst March 1923 . 2,60,1861 8 C 

5. Net railway freight paid for outgoing materials . 9,38,778 2 0 

4. Income-tax paid from the salaries of employes at 

Jamshedpur. 1,24,844 4' 9 

6. Expenditure at Jamshedpur on stamps . . 6,34114 3 

6. Expenditure at Jamshedpur on telegrams . . 13,696 lO 0 

!■ Customs duty paid for Operation Department . 1,38,939 13 S ' 

8. Customs duty paid for greater extensions . . 3,35,677 1 0 

9. License fees paid for country liquor . . . 18,640 1 6 

10. Cost price and duty paid for country liquor . 1,28,841 8 0 

11. Port Commissioners’ charges, etc., paid for 

greater extensions. 59,354 11 0 

12. Amount paid to Port Commissioners' by the 

Calcutta Steam Navigation Co., Ld., on 
account of the Tata Iron and Steel Company, 

Limited (Operation Department), Jamshedpur, 

from April 1922 to March ending 1923 is . 1,80,690 0 0 


Totah . 46,05,541 9 8 
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STATEMENT No. XIX. 

JoprecKrfton as allowed hy Income-tax Offlct. General Slock as at 31st March 1912, 


Fixed ^ Government of 
&mbay. 

Rate per 
cent. 

Value. 

Total Depreciation. 

f 



Bs. A. r. 

Bs. A. r. 

Town Buildings , . 


83,69,859 2 10 

2,09,246 8 0 

Town Sanitaiy Works . 

5 

24,49,253 9 6 

1,22,462 8 0 

Ice and Aerated Water Factory. 

6i 

65,560 7 6 

3,472 0 0 

Electric Light and Fan Installa¬ 
tion. 

n 

4,20,297 10 10 

31,622 8 0 

Ore Mines and Quarries, 




Machinery and Plant 

6 

6,76,239 7 3 

28,812 0 6 

Buildings ♦ . . , 

n 

1,61,578 10 6 

4f,039 8 0 

CoKtertes, 




Machinery and Plant 

10 

1,11,21,006 9 8 

11,12,100 8 

Buildings • # . . 

5 

19,03,399 9 6 

95,170 0 0 

Works Construction. 




Machinery and Plant 

n 

1,90,68,064 3 0 

14,29,356 0 0 

Buildings .... 

6 

42,09,148 13 9 

2,10,467 8 0 

Furniture .... 

5 

2,87,750 16 8 

11,387 8 0 

Lice and Dead Slock. 




Motor Bus, etc. , 

15 

66,355 7 0 

8,453 0 0 

Live Stock, etc. 

5 

33,482 14 0 

1,674 0 0 

' Totai. 


4,87,01,984 8 10 

32,71,162 8 0 



STATEMENT Hb. XX. 

Statement skawtng works cost per ton of sled from 1912-13 to 1922-23. 


187 
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.STATEMENT No. XXI., 


Btatement ihoimng Price, Royalty paid for the CoUieriet and the amowni expended on 
Machinery and Equipment of the same up to Slet March 1922, , 


— 

1 Furehaee Price. 

Madiinery and 
Equipment. 

Royalty and 
other Expenses. 

Total. 

JamMa. 

Be. 1 . p. 

Be. A. p. 

B8. A. P. 

BS. A. P. 

Colliery • . • . 

MalHra^hoUodih. 

88,00,000 0 0 

48,89,610 12 9 


76,39,610 12 » 

ColHery .... 

BheUUand. 

7,18,000 0 0 

26,83,907 12 6 

•• 

83,96,907 12 5 

Colliery «... 

Si^a. 

1,38,000 0 0 

10,78,4*7 1 4 

•• 

12,16,447 1 4 

Colliery .... 

Pur$hcttamfur. 


14,60,601 8 2 

•• 

39,60,601 8 1 

CoUlery .... 

OWfamyur. 

1 1,40.360 0 0 

9,61,831 15 2 

*• 

11,02^191 16 2 

Colliery . . • . 

Oumhadi. 

1,42,IS20 0 0 

•• 

16,687 2 6 

1,59,107 * 6 

OoUlery .... 

Jama. 

21,000 0 0 

•* 

20,877 13 3 

41,877 18 8 

OolUery. (We do not bold this 
oolUery •* pie«ent. The 
nua expended wm on pro* 
■paetlng, piellmlnery ex.- 
pmiee, etc.) 

Ceutyur. 

OoUteiy. (We do not hold tbb 
ptopoij. The money 
•peat WM on preHniln>ry 
ln(nMet,etc.) 


i . 

7,658 1 8 

585 2 6. 

7,658 1 8 

635 1 1 

tOTil. 

69,64,880 0 0 ] 

.,06.24,899 1 10 

45,708 8 10 ] 

1,75,24,987 5 S 










Rg Ieon. 

for five years and over entered into hy the Tata Iron and Sted Co., Ld., for scde of Pig Iron. 


189 




B&a.s *ND Fishplates. 



• We ere infoimed that the Bengal Hagpoi KaUway actuaUy bo^iit at thie jrice in Joly 1M2. 











Eaii£ and Fishplates— concZrf. 


f41 



* We «e inloimed that the Beagel Sagm Sailway actually boaght at this price is July 1822. 



STA'EEMSKT No. 





STATEMENT No. XXV. 

Raw Materials (Dolomite, Limestone, Manganese Ore, Bricks). 
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STATEMENT Na XXVt. 
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The gross freight shewn above would be the normal fre^ht. The rebate is the saving to the Company* 
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STATEMENT No. XXVIL, 


Average f.o.b. prices of Cleveland Pig Iron No. 3 as on the 1st dag ofeaph 
mmth for the years 1912-13, 1913-14, 1920-21 to 1922-23. 





1912-13. 

Sh. 

1913-14. 

Sh. 

1920-21. 

Sh. 

1921-22. 

Sh. 

1922-23. 

Sh. 









April 



52 

07 

200 

150 

90 

May 



34 

07 

200 

120 

90 

June 



54 

59 

217 

120 

90 

July 



58 

65 

217 

120 

90. 

August . 



59 

55 

217 

120 

88 

September 



04 

60 

225 

120 

87 

October . 



07 

54 

225 

120 

93 

November 



07 

51 

225 

110 

93 

December 



07 

49 

225 

100 

9^ 

January . 



08 

60 

226 

100 

92 ' 

February 



06 

61 

195 

90 


March 



03 

60 

160 

90 


Average for the year Sh. 


61-5 

65'33 

210083 

113-3 

00-6 


STATEMENT No. XXVIII. 


Statement showing the average selling price per ton of Pig Iron realised 
by the Tata Iron and Steel Company for Ordinary Sale and Contract 
Sale separately for the years 1912-13,1913-14 and 1919-20 to 1922-23’. 


Year. 

Ordinary Sale. 

— 

Contract Sale. 







Ks. A. 

P. 

Es. 

A. P. 

April 1912 to Match 1913 . 


. 


58 0 

0 

46 

0 0 

„ 1913 

»> 

1914 . 




C4 0 

0 

60 

0 0 

„ 1919 

tt 

1920 . 




99 12 

0 

87 

4 0 

„ 1920 

ft 

1921 . 




115 10 

0 

80 

2 0 

1821 

ft 

1922 . 




109 14 

0 

86 

3 0 

„ 1622 

ff 

1923 . 




73 14 

0 

69 13 0 
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STATEMENT No.;XXIX. 

■ 


SUOement shomng the average selling price per im of Big and Bar Mill 
materials realised by the Tata Iron and Sted Company during the 
, years 1912-13 and 1913-14. 




STEFOtmULS. 

riSHFLAISB. 

Period. 

Ordinary 

Sale. 

Ck>Qtract 

Sale. 

Ordinary 

Sale. 

Contract 
Sale. 1 

Ordinary 

Sale. 

ContnM^ 
Sale. * 


Be. At P. 

Rs. A. r. 

Bs. A. P. 

Ba. a. r. 

Bs. A. P. 

Rb. a. P. 

AM 1912 to' 
liiTcb 1918. 

112 0 0 

90 0 0 

113 0 0 

103 0 0 

.> *’ 


April 1913 to 
lurch 1014. 

106 0 0 

1016 0 0 

122 0 0 

109 0 0 


123 0 0 


4 


STATEMENT No. XXX. 


Statement shomng the c. i. f. quotations on various dates in 1919 
received from the London Office of the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
for Rails, Beams, Bars and Clevehnd Pig Iron. 


Date of Cable. 

Bails. 

Beams. 

Bars. 

OleTeland 
fig Iron 
, No. 3. 


£ 

8, 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

A. 

d. 

£ 

8, 

d. 

'2ud April 1619 

17 

19 

6 

18 

17 

0 

19 

19 

9 

9 

13 

9 

9th Hay 1916 . 

17 

16 

0 

19 

16 

0 

20 

0 

0 

9 

13 

0 

7th July 1919 

16 

15 

0 

20 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

10 

13 

9 

4rd September 1916 . 

19 

0 

0 

20 

7 

6 

22 

15 

0 

10 

•’} 

10 

0 

’'2nd October 1919 . ’ . 

19 

2 

6 

20 

7 

6 

22 

15 

0 

10 

10 

0 

3rd November 1919 . 

19 

2 

6 

20 

7 

6 

22 

16 

0 

10 

13 

9 

lat'December 1619 . • 

19 

2 

6 

20 

10 

0 

23 

16 

0 

10 

11 

6 

Avsbaoe • 

18 13 10 

20 

0 

8 

21 17 

1 

10 

6 

6 
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I. 

- aSTATEMEI^T No. XXXI» 

Statement showing ike e.i.f. qUotatiom on various dales in 1920 received 
from the London (^fflbe of the Tata Iron and Steel Company for Rails 
Beams, Bars and Cleveland Pig Iron. 


Date of Cable. 

Bails 

Beams. 

Bars. 

Cleveland 
Pig Iron 
No. 3. 


£ B. 

d. 

£ «. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ «. d. 

let Jannaiy 1020 . 

20 5 

0 

21 15 

0 

24 15 

0 

10 16. 0 

2&d February 1920 

21 10 

0 

23 15 

0 

25 16 

0 

11 6 3 

2nd March 1920 . 

22 10 

0 

25 10 

0 

27 15 

0 

11 6 3 

6 th April 1920 

24 0 

0 

30 0 

0 

32 5 

0 

12 11 6 

3rd May 1920 

26 10 

0 

81 0 

0 

32 6 

0 

12 11. 6 

1 at June 1920 

27 10 

0 

34 15 

6 

37 10 

0 

13 11 6 

iB^July 1920 

27 10 

0 

34 15 

6 

37 10 

0 

13 11- 6 

4tE August 1920 . 

29 10 

0 

34 15 

6 

37 10 

0 

, . 

let September 1920 

29 10 

0 

34 15 

6 

37 10 

0 

•• 

Avsbaqe 

25 8 

0 

30 2 

5 

32 8 

4 

12 4 9 


STATEMENT No. XXXII. 


Statement showing the e.i.f. quotations on various dates in 1921 received 
from the London Office of the Tata Iron and Steel Company for Rails, 
Beams, JOars and Cleveland Pig Iron. 


Date of Cable. 

Rails. 

Beams. 

Bars. 

Cleveland 
Pig Iron 
No. 3. 



£ s. 

d. 

£ t. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ a. • d. 

1st January 1921 


29 10 

6 

28 16 

0 

32 

0 

0 

14 16 6 

let February 1921 


27 10 

0 

25 15 

0 

27 

10 

0 

13 9 0 

1st March 1921 . 


23 0 

0 

22 6 

0 

22 

0 

0 

9 1»- 0 

2nd April 1921 . 


20 0 

0 

18 5 

0 

18 

10 

0 

9 14 0 

Ist May 1021 . 


15 0 

0 

17 6 

0 

17 

0 

0 

7 19 0 

2nd June 1921 . 


15 0 

0 

10 15 

0 

17 

0 

0 

19 0 

7th July 1921 . 


15 0 

0 

16 5 

0 

16 

10 

0 

7 19 0 

6 th August 1921 . 


11 15 

0 

14 10 

0 

14 

6 

0 

8 5 0' 

13th September 1921 


11 5 

0 

13 10 

0 

13 

5 

0 

8 0 0 

17tfa November 1921 


11 0 

0 

13 0 

0 

13 

5 

0 

7 0 0 

17th November 1021 


11 0 

0 

13 0 

0 

13 

5 

0 

• ^ 7 6 0 

16th December 1921 


11 0 

0 

12 10 

0 

12 

5 

0 

6 15 0 

AVERAOS 

• 

16 15 

0 

17 13 

0 

18 

2 

1 

9 1 8 
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i .i.. 


statement No. XXXMi., ■ 


Statement showing the c.i.f. quotations various dat^ in 1922nlbeived 
from the tondm Office of ^Tatatron qn0Hed Comjpany for Rails, 
Beams, Bars and Cleveland Pig Ir.on., _ ■' 


Sato of Cable. 

Bails. 

Beaips. 

Bars. 

Cleveland 
Hg Iron 
No. 3. 

** 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

S, 

d. 

£ 

8 . 

d. 

£ 

.8, 

d. 

12th April 1922 . 

10 

0 

0 

10 

It 

0 

11 

0 

0 

5 

15 

0 

12tb April 1922 . 

10 

0 

0 

10 

17 

0 

11 

0 

0 

6 

16 

0 

^6th June 1922 

. 10 

0 

0 

10 

17 

0 

11 

0 

0 

6 

15 

0 

UMk June 1922 . 

10 

0 

0 

10 

17 

0 

11 

0 

0 

6 

16 

0 

r- 

16th July 1922 . 

9 

16 

0 

10 

12 

0 

10 

16 

0 

. 6 

16 

0 

3td August 1922 . 

9 

17 

6 

10 

12 

0 

10 

16 

0 

5 

12 

6 

10th October 1922 

9 

10 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

10 

0 

6 

12 

0 

10th October 1922 

9 

2 

6 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

6 

17 

6 

Avebaoe 

9 

15 

7 

10 11 

a 

10 16 

0 

6 14 

7 


STATEMENT No. XXXIV. 


Statement showing the c.if. quotations on various dates in 1923 received 
from the London Office of the Tata Iron and Steel Company for ^ils. 
Beams, Bars and Cleveland Pig Iron. 


Sate of Cable. 

D 

Beams. 

Bars. 

Cleveland 
Pig Iron 
No. 3. 


£ «. d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ a. d. 

lOthJUarch 1923 . 

11 0 0 

11 10 0 

11 16 0 

■7 12 6 

Ist •fun^l923 

11 7 0 

11 1 6 

11: 7 0 

7 4 3 

4tJf.July 1923 

11 7 0 

10 16 6 

11 2 0 

6 16 9 

1st August 1923 . , 

10 7 6 

10 11 6 

10 17 0 

6 9 3 

6th October 1923 

9 12 0 

10 1 6 

10 7 0 

6 0 3 

Avxbaos 

10 14 8 

10 16 2 

11 1 7 

6 16 7 
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OTITEMENT No. XXXV. 

^^Itement showing the toU^ cost in the year 1921-22 of coking and other 
coal landed at W^ks in Jamshedpur and the .cost of labour employed 
at Jamshedpjbr 'other than labout in the Iom Department or on the 
OreaXer Extensions. 

With reference to your letter No. 613, dated Bombay the 2Sth November 1023, 
ve beg to give the following information as requested:— 

, (1) The total cost of coking coal landed at Works in the year 1921-22 is Bs' 
34,32,263. 

(2) The total cost of gas coal Bs. 9,46,512. 

(3) The total cost of steam „ Bs. 13,27,221. 

(4) The cost of all labour employed at Jamshedpur other than labour employed 

in the Town Department or on the Greater Extensions, but inclu(^g 
such labour as is ordinarily shown in the cost accounts under the head 
“ service expenses ” Bs. 69,26,033. 

■Jr 

STATEMENT No. XXXVI. 

Statement shoiving the average prices of coal paid hy the Tata Iron and Steel 
Co.f. 0 . r. colliery per ton for the years 1912-13, 1913-14 
and 1919-20 to 1922-23. 






f. 0 . r. Price 

1 f. 0 . r. Price 

Aver. f. o. r. 





own 

outside 


Price all 





collieries. 

collieries 


Collieries. 


f'OKrKO COAL. 



Rs. .4. P, 

Rs. A. 

P. 

Rs. A. r. 

1912-13 




2 3 0 

1 15 

11 

2 0 0 

1913-14 




2 4 0 

2 9 

4 

2 9 2 

1919-20 




3 11 8 

2 15 

0 

3 3 7 

1920-21 




5 13 9 

4 6 

3 

4 15 1 

1921-22 




5 15 9 

G 12 

6 

6 8 11 

1922-23 




5 7 10 

9 0 

4 

7 10 4 


Steam coal. 






1 © 

1912-13 




2 4 11 

3 2 

3 

2 8 9 

1913-14 

. 



2 8 0 

2 13 

6 

2 11 11 

1919-20 

. 



3 7 11 

3 13 

1 

3 10 1 

1920-21 

, , 



5 14 0 

4 7 

1 

4 15 0 

1921-22 




5 12 4 

7 4 

7 

0 9 It 

1922-23 

Gas coal. 



6 4 5 

9 1 

1 

7 9 5 

1912-13 




2 4 0 

3 9 11 

3 9 1 

1913-14 




2 4 0 

3 14 

9 

3 14 7 

1919-20 




4 0 2 

4 5 

6 

4 ’6 6 

1920-21 




5 9 11 

4 9 

6 

4 12 6 

1921-22 




8 9 6 

6 8 

1 

6 13 11 

1922-23 




7 2 0 

8 9 

3 

8 2 11 


Average price increased owing to receipts of coal from Purashottampur Colliery. 

yoi. r. . - ■ - ^ 
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STATEMINT No. X^XVIJ. 

Statement showing the average seUing 'price per ton of big mill matSlials 
under contract and by ordinary sale for the years 1919-20 to 1922-23. 


1 

l^ear. 

1 

1 Raile. 

STBUOT1TBAI.S. 

Ordinary 

sale. 

Contract 

sale. 

Ordinary 

sale. 

Contract 
sale. ' 


Bs. A. p. 

Rb. a. f. 

Rs. A. P. 

Bb. a. r. 

April 1919 to March 1920 

150 0 0 

160 6 “O 

282 2 0 

223 1 0 

April 1920-1921 . 

155 8 0 

153 15 0 

279 1 0 

264 3 0 

April 1921-March 1922 . 

14.3 9 0 

130 3 0 

251 12 0 

211 6 0 

April 1922-March 1923 . 

no n 0 

1 

135 8 0 

169 10 0 

161 7 0 


STATEIHENT No. XXXVIII. 


Statement showing the average selling jtrice per ton of bar mill tnaterials 
under contract and by ordinary sale for the years 
" 1919-20 to 1922-23. 



Bulb. 

STftUOTUBALS. 

PlBHPLAtlB. 

Peiloa. 

Ordinary ' 
Sale. 

Contract 

Sale. 

Ordinary 

Sale, 

Contract 

Sale. 

Oidlnary 

Sale. 

Contract 

Sale. 


Ba. 

a. 

p. 

Bb. 

A. 

P. 

Bb. 

A. 

P. 

Ra. 

A. 

P. 

Bs. A. P. 

Bs. A. 

p. 

AprU 1010 to 
March 1020 

U6 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

271 

0 

0 


182 0 

0 

April 1020 to 
March 1021. 

lo;; 

0 

0 

327 

0 

0 

280 

0 

0 

303 

0 

0 

214 0 0 

195 0 

0 

April 1021 to 
^TCh lOU. 

210 

0 

0 

106 

0 

0 

SIO 

0 

0 

232 

0 

0 

102 0 0 

164 6 

0 

Aptu im to 
Uuoii 1828. 

uo 

0 

0 

liO 

0 

0 

17; 

0 

0 

168 

0 

0 

178 0 0 

IW 0 

0 
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PATEMNT No. XXXIX. 


Statement showing particulars regarding CoUieries, 


Name of property purchaaed. 

Date of purohaae. 

Amount of 
purchase price. 



. Bs. 

Bbelatand. 

11th March 1910 . 

1,38,000 

Malkera.Cboitodih 

12th Jane 1913 • • • 

7,13,000 

Jamadoba. 

1st January 1917 . . . 

33,00,000 

Sijoa. 

17th February 1918 

25,00,000 

Pnrusfaottampar 

11th September 1918 

1,40,360 

Ovirampore .... 

.June 1917 .... 

1,42,620 

Qunshadi. 


2,000 


Output from different CoUieriee. 



Uhelatand. 

Ma]kom> 

Choltodib. 

Jamadoba. 

Sijua. 

Furushot* 
tampur. i 

Total. 


Rs. 

Hs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Es. ' 

Rs. 

January to December 1912 . 

53,679 





63,679 

January to December 1913 . 

50,256 

.. 



.. 

50,256 

January to December 1914 . 

38,058 





38,058 

January to December 1016 . 

48,078 

59,616 




1,07,693 

January to December 1916 . 

46,243 

79,878 




1,26,121 

January to June 1917 

19,826 

22,363 

1,30,688 



3,72,877 

July 17 to June 1918 . 

24,601 

45,859 

2,71,126 

44,129 


3,86,n6 

July 18 to March 1919 . 

18,648 

40,576 

2,52,604 

1,36,564 


4,48,391 

April 19 to Mar<^ 1920 . 

26,265 

63.627 

3,11,196 

1,53.646 


5,56.634 

April 20 to Hardi 1921 . 

22,171 

40,652 

2,28,065 

79,506 


3,71.?94 

April 21 to March 1922 . 

12,368 

40,752 

2,52,983 

93,216 

8.580 

4.16,808 

April 22 to March 1023 . 

Inclnded 
In Sljua. 

90.010 

2,60,770 

1,46,819 

16,847 

5,14.485 


s 2 
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STATEMENT No. XL. 


Statement ahomng Royalty payable on tl^e various Collieries, 
The rate of toy^ty for different collieries is as follows 


Bhelatand . 
Malkera-Choitodih 

JAMADOBA anovp— 

1. Jamadoba . 

2 . Sirguja 

3. Bhutgoria . 

4. Jorapuftor . 

6 . Dongri Pattya 
Sijua . . 

Gansadih 


Purushottampur 


Ovirampur 


Rl. 4. F. 

f 0 4 6 per ton on all coal. 
10 8 0 
0 4 0 


„ coke. 
„ coal. 


1 

s 

f 

I 

I 


0 3 0 
0 2 0 

0 3 0 
0 5 0 
0 10 0 
0 2 6 
0 0 0 
0 4 0 
0 2 0 
0 6 0 
0 4 0 
0 1 0 
0 6 0 
0 6 0 
0 4 0 
0 £ 0 
0 6 3 


ateam and coke rubble 
and alack. 

all coal. 

steam and rubble. 

.» coke. 

slack and dust, 
all coal, 
steam. 

rabble, slack and 
burnt coal coke, 
steam, rubble, slack 
and dust fireclay, 
coke, 
steam 
rubble, 
dust, 
coke. 


STATEMENT No. XLI. 


Statement showing the value (i.e., the actual cost for machinery, etc.) of the 
machinery and plant at the colliery at the end of each financial year 
from 1912-13 to 1922-23. 

Colliery Departj'.ent as at 30th June 1913. 



Properties. 

Macliincry and 
Plant. 

Buildings. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. p. 

Rs. A. P. 

Bhelatand .... 
Malkera-Choitodih . 

Kew Coal Property 

Guneshadi Coal Property 

1,37,118 7 0 
7,12,334 12 6 
37,012 4 0 
24,173 3 6 

4,13,146 10 0 
766 0 0 

59,257 10 3 


0,10,638 11 0 

4,13,913 3 0 

69,257 10 3 


Summary. 

Es. 

A. P. 


Properties 9,10,638 11 0 

Machinery and Plant.4,13,913 3 0 

Buildings • 59,2iJ7 10 3 


13,83,809 8 3 




15S 


CoiiiBBT Depabtment AS AT 30th Jdne 1914. 



Properties. 

Machinery and 
Plant. 

Buildings. 


Bs. A. F. 

Bs. A. P. 

Bs. A. P. 

Bhelatand .... 
Malkera-Choitodih 

New Coal Property 

Guneshadi Coal Property 

Jarma. 

1,37,118 7 0 
7,12,334 12 « 
61,455 15 3 
26,301 3 0 
020 14 0 

4,16,201 0 5 
6,61,618 9 11 

0.5,164 14 3 
19,223 13 0 


9,37,831 4 3 

9,77,719 10 4 

84,388 11 3 

Properties . 

Plant and Machinery . 
Buildings . 

Summary. 

Bs. A. P. 

. 9,37,831 4 3 

. 9,77,710 10 4 

84,388 11 3 



19,99,939 9 10 





Colliery Department as at 30th June 1916. 


Properties. 

Machinery and 
Plant. 

Buildings. 


Rs. A. P. 

Bs. A. P. 

Bs. A. P. 

Bhelatand .... 
Malkera-Choitodih . 

New Coal Property 

Guneshadi Coal Property 

Jarma. 

1,37,118 7 0 
7,12,334 12 6 
61,455 IS 3 
28,429 3 6 
620 14 0 

4,40,838 7 1 
9,86,694 12 11 

67,400 14 9 
1,17,215 5 4 


9,39,959 4 3 

14,27,433 4 0 

1,84,616 4 1 


♦ 


Summary. 


Bs. A. P. 
9,39,»59 4 3 
14,27,433 4 0 
1,84,616 4 1 


Properties . 

Machinery and Plant . 
Buildings . . 


25,52,008 12 4 
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Colliery Department as at 30Tg June 1916. 



Properties. 

Machinery and 
Plant. 

Buildings. 

Bhelatand .... 

Malkera-Choitodih . ■ . 

Jarma. 

Onneshadi Coal Property 

Bs. A. P. 

1,37,118 7 0 

7,12,334 12 6 

704 13 6 

30,567 3 6 

Bs. A. F. 

4,42,566 10 4 

11,96,169 5 6 

Bs. A. P. 

67,400 14 9 

1,27,442 11 10 


8,80,715 4 6 

16,38,726 16 10 

1 1,94,843 10 7 

1 


Fropeities . 
Machinery and Plant 
Buildinga 


Summary. 

Bs A. F. 

. 8,80,715 4 0 

. 16,38,725 15 10 

. 1,94,843 10 7 


27,14,284 14 11 


Colliery Department as at 30th June 1917. 



Properties. 

Machinery and 
Plant, 

Buildings. 


Bs. A. 

P. 

Bs. A. P. 

Bs. A. 

P. 

Jamadoha .... 

11,60,972 3 

2 

19,18,936 0 2 
4,13,829 8 8 

3J>1,076 10 

9 

Bhelatand .... 

1,37,118 7 

0 

1,16,940 9 

9 

Malkera-Choitodih . 

7,12,334 12 

6 

13,76,349 11 4 

1,27,282 4 

7 

Oyirampur .... 
Malkera-Choitodih . 

94,520 12 

9 


4,32S 1 3 
2,013 16 11 


Bhelatand .... 
Onneshadi .... 

32,685 3 

6 



, . 

CosMpnr .... 

585 2 

6 

. . 



Jarma . . . . ■ 

704 13 

6 

•• 




21,38,921 6 11 

37,16,457 6 4 

6,46,899 9 

1 


Summary. 

Rs. a. f. 

Properties. 21,38,921 6 11 

Machinery and Plant. 37,16,467 5 4 

Boildings 5,45,899 9 1 


64,00.278 5 4 
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CoLUEET Dbpaetment AS AT 30th Junb 1918. 



Properties. 

Machinery and 
Plant. 

Buildings. 


Bs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

&. P 


Jamadoba .... 

11,00,972 

3 

2 

23,62,392 

14 

4 

4,08,542 

9 10 

Bhelatand .... 

1,37,118 

7 

0 

6,86,028 

1 

7 

1,33,026 

0 

0 

Malkera-Choitodih . 

7,12,334 

12 

6 

16,02,941 

6 

0 

2,13,041 

10 

3 

Furushottampur 

74,944 

11 

6 

37,265 

9 

6 

1,012 

4 

6 

Ovirampur .... 

1,40,376 

2 

8 







Sijua. 

16,61,678 

8 

6 

7,67,528 

0 

0 

2,17,84i 

15 

0 


38,77,424 

13 

3 

63,40,745 

14 

6 

9,73,403 

7 

7 


Properties . 
Machinery and Plant 
Buildings . 


Summary. 

Rs. A. p. 

. 38,77,424 13 3 

. 63,40,746 14 6 

. 9,73,403 7 7 


1,01,97,034 3 3 


CoiiiEEY Department as at 31st March 1919. 



Properties. 

Machinery and 
Plant. 

Buildings. 


Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Jamadoba .... 

11,60,671 

16 

2 

28,68,817 

7 

6 

4,56,340 

5 

4 

Bhelatand .... 

1,37,118 

7 

0 

7,30,062 

2 

11 

1,36,174 

2 

6 

Malkera-Choitodih . 

7,12,334 

12 

6 

18,20,826 

3 

3 

2,49,229 

9 

9 

Pumshottampur 

2,24,910 

0 

5 

83,008 

7 

6 

17,431 

9 

0 

Ovirampur .... 

1,44,116 

4 

8 







Sijua. 

16,61,678 

8 

6 

10,71,066 

2 

10 

2,91,348 

10 

9 

Jarma. 

7,411 

7 

8 






Guneshadi .... 

35,345 

3 

6 







Cossipnr .... 

685 

2 

6 




•• 




40,74,171 

13 

11 

66,63,780 

8 

0 

11,48,524 

6 

1 


Summary. 

Properties. 

Machinery and Plant .... 
Buildings. 


Bs. A. p. 

. 40,74,171 13 11 
. 06,03,780 8 0 
. 11,48,524 6 1 

1,17,86,476 12 0 




















j&m&doba , 
Bbektand , 

Siiua . 

Helkera-Choit«dib 
Ovirampur 
Guneehadi 
Jarma Coal Property 
Cossipur 

Purushottampur, 




i^ulUoei^ tad 
Plant / PiiUdingB. 


Rs. 

A 

P. 

1 Rs. A. 

P. 

/ R.S. A. p. 

11,67,4.32 

5 

2 

35,91,875 0 

9 

1 6,59,778 14 5 

1,37,118 

7 

0 

9 , 17,372 14 

7 

/ 1 , 58,969 6 0 

21 , 18,100 

8 


9 , 77,767 7 

7 

2 , 91,348 10 9 

7,12,334 

2 

6 

20,56,290 12 

1 

2 , 93,923 12 6 

1,46,516 

4 

8 



, , 

37,626 

3 

3 




7,422 

1 

8 




585 

2 

6 




1,37,000 

0 

0 

4,05,642 10 

8 

82,448 12 6 

44,64,135 

13 

1 1 

79,47,848 13 

8 

14,86,471 8 11 


Summary. 


Properties . 

Machinery and Plant . 
Buildings . 


Rs. A. p. 

. 44,64,135 13 1 
. 79,47,848 13 8 
. 14,86,471 8 11 


1,38,98,456 3 8 


Colliery Department as at 31st March 1921. 



Prbperties. 

Machinery and 
Plant. 

Buildings. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Jamadoba .... 

11,67,432 5 2 

43,68,451 6 1 

7,80,936 11 3 

Malkera-Choitodih . 

7,12,334 12 6 

23,31,045 4 8 

3,00,133 6 0 

Bhelatand .... 

1,37,118 7 0 

9,19,087 15 7 

1,60,240 10 9 

8 i)ua. 

21,18,100 8 4 

12,85,001 2 4 

3,66,674 0 0 

Pnrasbottampar . 

Ovirampar .... 

Jarma. 

Guneshadi .... 
Cossipur .... 

General (Motor Car) 

1,37,000 0 0 
1,48,916 ,4 8 
7,642 1 8 
39,749 13 3 
585 2 6 

6,33,317 1 4 

,, 

SOO 0 0 

1,33,637 14 0 


44,68,879 7 1 

95,37,402 14 0 

1?,41,021 10 0 


Summary. 

Bs. A. p. 
. 44,68,879 7 1 

. 95,37,402 14 0 

.17,41,621 10 0 


Properties . 
Machinery and Plant - 
Bo’lditigs . . 


1,57,47,903 IS I 
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COIXIERT DEFARTMEirr AS AT 31ST MaBOH 1922. 



Properties. 

Machinery and 
Plant. 

Buildings. 


Bs. 

A. 

P, 

Bs. 

A. 

P. 

Bs. 

A. 

P. 

Jamadoba .... 

11,78,149 

2 

9 

65,87,306 

9 

9 

8,64,447 

9 

3 

Bbalstand .... 

1,37,118 

7 

0 

9,10,087 

IB 

7 

1,60,240 

10 

0 

.Sijua. 

21,18,100 

8 

4 

14,70,683 

6 

7 

3,71,817 

10 

3 

Malicera-Choitodih 

7,12,334 

12 

6 

23,84,439 

9 

11 

3,00,133 

8 

0 

Pumshottampur. . 

1,46,661 

0 

3 

7,49,780 

9 

8 

2,06,760 

5 

3 

Cossipur .... 

586 

2 

6 







Ovirampur 

1,69,107 

2 

5 







dunesh^i .... 

41,877 

13 

3 

, . 






Jarma .... 

7,658 

1 

8 




. . 



<j|eneral (Motor Car) . 




9,707 

7 

0 

•• 




45,00,582 

2 

8 

1,11,21,005 

9 

6 

19,03,399 

9 

6 


Summary. 

Properties. 

Maebincry and Plant . 

Buildings. 


Bs. A. r. 
4S,00,SS2 2 8 
1,11,21,005 0 6 
19,03,399 9 6 


1,76,24,987 5 8 


CoLUEBY Department as at 31st March 1923. 



Properties. 

Machinery and 
Plant 

Buildings. 


Bs. 

A. 

P. 

Bs. 

A. 

P. 

Bs. 

A. 

P. 

Jamadoba .... 

11,79,683 

3 

9 

66,07,823 

7 

0 

9,16,986 

6 

6 

Bhelatand .... 

1,37,118 

7 

0 

9,19,087 

15 

7 

1,60,240 

10 

9 

Sijna ..... 

21,18,100 

8 

4 

16,30,516 

2 

7 

3,71,817 

10 

3 

Malkera-Choitodih 

7,12,334 

12 

6 

23,84,439 

9 

1 

3,00,133 

6 

0 





1,52,043 

2 

9 








25,36,482 

12 

8 




Pumshottampur . 

1,47,232 

5 

6 

8,44,696 

10 

7 

2,35,230 

5 

0 

Cossipur .... 

685 

2 

6 







Ovirampur . . . 

1,62,027 

15 

10 

, , 






Sanesbadi .... 

44,006 

13 

3 







Tarma .... 

7,668 

1 

8 







jtenera] (Motor Car) . 

•• 



9,707 

7 

0 

•• 




45,08,746 

6 

4 

1,24,48,314 

8 

3 

19,84,408 

6 

6 


Summary. 

Bs. A. r. 
46,08,746 6 4 
. 1,24,48,314 8 3 
19,84,408 6 6 


Properties 

Machinery and Plant 
Buildings • 


1,89,41,469 6 1 
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STATEMENT No. XLII 


Statement showing estimated raising cost per ton after development of 

Collieries. 


Jamadoba . 

Sijua . 

Furushottampur . 
Matkera-Choitodih 


Bs. A. p. Rs. A. P. 

3 8 0 to 3 12 0 per ton. 

3 4 0* to 3 12 0 

3 12 0 per ton. 

3 12 0 „ 


STATEMENT No. XLIII. 

Statement showing estimated monthly outturn after devdopment of Collieries 
and the estimated additional capital expenditure {after 31st March 1923) 


necessary to secure that output. 



Estimated 

Estimated 

additional 


Output. 

capital expen- 


diture. 


Tons. 

Rs. 

Jamadoba. 

87,000 

11,00,000 

Sijna. 

r,7,000 

29,60,000 

Puruehottampur. 

10,000 

4,00,000 

Malkera-Choitodih. 

10,000 

2,00,000 


Statement shouting the actual average cost per ton of raising coal excluding overhead charges. 


159 > 
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STATEMENT No. XLV. 


Statement showing the consumption of coed in the works at Jamshedpur 
from 1916-17 to 1922-23. 


— 

Coking. 

Oaa 

Steam. 

MisceUa* 

neous. 

Total 
coal used. 





Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

„ 

1916-17 . 




314,074 

87,160 

61,866 

19,291 

'472,991 

1917-18 . 




341,576 



11,513 

547,859 

1918-19 . 




330,041 


73,460 

10,177 

507,758 

1919-20 . 




47.5,359 

Bin (!vl 

84,534 

16,126 

692,056 

1920-21 ; 




631,750 

134,821 


22,192 

791,034 

1921-22 . 




485,812 

137,788 

106,352 

16,842 

746,794 

1922-23 . 




491,515 

129,331 

127,104 

22,046 

769,996 


STATEMENT No. XLVI. 

Statement showing the estimated requirements of coal by the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company for each year up to the time when the Greater Extensions 
are in full operation. 


1923-24. 


220,000 tons per year . . . . . . Coking Coal. 

200,000 ,, ...... Gas Coal. 

260,000 „ .Steam coal. 


STATEMENT No. XLVII. 


Statement showing the total quantity of coal purchased in each year from 
outside collieries under contract and the average price per ton f. o. r. 
colliery, for the years 1916-17 to 1922-23. 


Year. 




Quantity. 

Average price 
per ton. 

July 1916 to June 1917 . 




Tons. 

438,905 

Bs. A. F. 

2 5 11 

„ 1917 to „ 1018 . 




448,093 

3 4 6 

„ 1918 to March 1919 . 




299,246 

•3 9 6 

April 1919 to „ 1920 . * . 




419,672 

3 7 2 

„ 1920 to ., 1921 . 




457,837 

4 7 3 

„ 1921 to „ 1922 . 




607,266 

6 9 10 

„ 1922 to „ 1923 . 




570,958 

8 16 6 


* Koix.—During this year a special arrangement existed with Andrew Yule & Co., 
for supply o{ Coal at Bs. 7 per ton owing to shortage of Oas BubUe, which bad to be 
snbrtitnt^ with DeoU Steam CoaL 

























STATEMENT NO. XLVIII. 
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STATEMENT NO. XT.ty 

Statements shewing the expenditure on the Greater Extensions at the end 


168 



(6) Greater Extensions Capital Expenditdre. 


164 










(6) Gseateb Extensions Capital Expenditdbe— continued. 
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(c) Explanations regarding items marked by a cross {x) in the Statement 
showing capital expenditure on greater extensions. 

Wire Mill .—^The amount Bhown under the “ Expenditiun to March 1923 ” 
oolunm should be a credit amount made up as follows :— 


Es. A. r. 

The cost of the mill was. 1,24,209 8 1 

To which should he added the cost of cleaning the 
macl^nery and replacing missing or broken parts . 3,026 8 4 


Making a total of. 1,27,236 0 6 

The Steel Company recovered from the Indian Steel Wire Products Limited 
Es. 1,39,303-6-1 and this leaves a credit balance of Rs. 12,067-5-8 being interest 
collected from the purchasers, which should be set ofi against the interest debit 
shown later. 

, Skipping Building .—The expenditure shown in 1923 column of Rs. 64,109-6-7 
covered the cost of cranes ordered for departmental shipping buildings, but which 
was afterwards transferred by Perin and Marshall to the various departments whii. b 
the cranes were serving. 

Machine Shop No. 2 .—The reduction in 1923 column was caused by the transfer' 
by Perin and Marshall of certain crane parts for Cranes 2898 and 2912 which had 
been originally ordered for the No. 2 Machine Shop, but which were afterwards 
transferred to the Calcining Plant. 

Pattern Shop .—^The cost of the Pattern Shop was transferred to the Operation 
Department on completion of the job, and the only amount now standing in the 
books is Rs. 238-8-0 made up of sundry shipping charges transferred from Suspen e 
Account on receipt of information ffom the Shipping Agents in Calcutta. 

General .Foundry .—The rtsluction in 1923 column is cause<l by the transfer of 
pne steel stack made by Wm. B. Pollock Co. to Boiler Plant No. 6. This transfer 
was authorised by Perin and Marshall to avoid the purchase of a stack for the Boi er 
plant. 

' Rolling Stock .—The reduction in the 1923 column is caused by the transfer to 
various departments of the cost of Truck parts, wheels. Axles, etc. for Cinder 
Cars, Quenching oars. Hydraulic .lack oars, aud Larry cars which- wore originally 
)tuthoriaed by Perin and Marshall to be charged to the Rolling Stock account, and 
IM the parts were used, the cost of the same would be made against the various 
departments using the parts. 

Open Hearth furnace extension No —7 Furnace .—The cost of this work was origi¬ 
nally intended to be kept in the Greater Extensions books, but this was changed and 
it was finally kept in the Operation books.- The amount shown in the 1918'column 
was transferred to the Operation Department, so that the whole cost of the job 
would be in one set of books. 

Bending Bolls .—As it was not known at first into which department these rolls 
would be put, the charges were kept under thb heading of Bending Ro'is.- When ‘ 
the Rolls were erected at the Blac^mitb'8hop> all charges'were bfiled out to the - 
Operation Department. 
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Cranft .—The oost of ell the orenea ordered from Alliance Machine Compeny wc» 
kept under one account, “ Cranea Account,” as the allocations could not be made 
until the order was complete end the Alliance Machine Company sent us the cost 
for their various Shop Orders. When this was done, the amount standing on our 
books was written off against the various departments served by the difiertnt cranes. 

Jute MiU SubauHary .—^The amount of Re. l,08,389-0-10in 1921 column was the 
cost of a Transmission line erected to serve the Calcutta Monifletb Co. in its prt posed 
first location. This location was afterwards changed, and most of the cable, etc., 
was returned to stores or used on other jobs. The amount now standing on the 
Steel Company’s books represents the cost of labour erecting poles and also the oost 
of the poles now standing plus cost of small stores which could not be used again, 
it having been estimated that it would Cost too much in the meantime to take those 
poles down and haul thenvto where they could be stored until required 


STATEMENT NO. L. 

Letter from the Tata Iron and StedCo.,Ltd., dated 8th January 1324, 
explaining certain items of expenditures for 'Blooming Mill,’ 28" Mill, eto. 

In reply to your letter No. 30 of the 6th January, we beg to inform you that 
the expenditure for the new 28' Mill has been includetl in .the figures for the Bloom¬ 
ing MiU. Out of the final total of about Bs. 236 lakhs for the Blooming Mi|l and 28* 
Mill the approximate amount for each mill is as fcdlows:— 

Es. 

) Blooming mill and Soaking Pits. 86,30,600 

28' MiU. 1,38,26,600 

BoU Shops and Reheating Furnace .... 10,33,SOQ 


2,34,89,000 


With reference to the President’s enquiry regarding the discrepancy between the 
figure of about Bs. 236 lakhs (cost of Blooming Mill) as shown in the Statement sent 
with our letter of the 28th Peoember^l923 sndBs. 1,82,42,800 (cost of 28* Mill) as 
shown in the Statement sent with our letter dated 31st Uecember 1923 from Calcutta, 
we beg to explain that the estimated capital expenditure of Bs. 235 lakhs is the 
amount both for Blooming MiU and 28' Mill; (Blooming Mill Bs. 86,30,600 and 26* 
Mill (1,38,26,600). As regards the cost of 28' Mill, there seems to be a (difference 
between the figures of Bs. 1,82,42,800 and Bs. 1,38,26,600. This could be explained 
as foUows: in the figure of Bs. 1,82,42,800 items for interest, supervision and 
spares are included, whereas in the figure of Bs. 1,38,26,600 thiy are not, 
because these three items are shown separately in the Statement. If the amount 
for the three items be excluded from Bs. 1,82,42,800, the result would com.e to 
Bs. 1,38,26. eqo. ■ 

Trusting that the above explanation, is clear. 
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STATEMENT NO. LI. 

« 

Statement showing labouf force, production, etc. for years 1916-16 
and 1921-22. 


Yew. 

Produq^ioD. 

Bireot 

labour. 

Tonnage 
per head 
per auuuou 

Coke Ovens— 



Tons. 

No. 

- 

lOTt-ia 


. 

S'02,066 

869 

232 

1821.22 ... 

Blaet Furnace — 



377,238 
(380,923 
actual flua 
17,313 for 

3 months 
for Brag 
Ovens). 

2,234 

169 

1916-16 



171,453 

1,066 

161 

1921-22 



283,190 

1,612 

187 

Open Hearth Ingots — 






1916-16 



123,427 

942 

131 

1921-22 . . 



182,107 

1,191 

163 

Blooming 3/*//— 






1916-16 



108,104 

196 

661 . 

1921-22 



166,902 

283 

664 

28'If Of— 






1916-16 Prod. 



67,707 



Billet) rolled 



3,884 

826 

87 




71,691 



1921-22—Prod . 



96,273 



Billets rolled 



12,348 



2Dd cl. nils 



11,443 

1,287,, 

93 




120,064 



Bat Mitt- 


\ 




1916:16 

6 

• . 

23,293 

674 

34 

192i'22 . . 

• 

. 

29.698 

828 

36 
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*■ ♦ 

Kumbot of men Ihown in the attaohed Statement for 1915-16 wH! not tally trlth 
the figuree given in the statement sent to the Board on 14th December 1923. 

We had added the following men in order to compare with the nnmber of men 
in 1921*22 due to change of system. 


CoKe Ovona 
Blast I'^irndcas 
BU>o!ning xVlill . 
28'Mill . 

Bar Mill . 

Open Hearth . 



Figures of 
1910-16 as 
per statement 
of Uth Dec¬ 
ember 1923. 

Addition in 
order to 
compare with 
1921-22. 

Total. 

804 . 

6.5 

809 

747 

318 

1,06.5 

183 

13 

fim 

C57 

188 

825 

534 

140 

674 

843 


842 


STATEMENT NO. LII. 


Estimated east of production of cake when Greater E'Mensions are 
completed and are working* 



Cop pee 
Ovens. 

Koppors 

Ovens. 

f Willputto 
Ovens. 

Total production 

. tons 

186.200 

12.5,000 

467,300 

Averatm per month . 

• l» 

15,617 

10,417 

38,942 

Yield .... 

per cent 

72*89% 

73*88% 

73*88% 

Cost of Coal 

. Ra. 

8-0*0 

8-0*0 

t 8-0*0 

Cost of coil per ton of coke 

. „ 

10.16*6 

10-13*2 

10-13*2 

Laboor .... 

, ,, 

1-7*0 

1-8*0 

1-0*0 

gtorea Toola and Suppliea . 

• »» 

8*0 

6*6 

8*0 

8team .... 

« 

.. 

.. 

. . 

Service expenses 

• n 

1-6-5 

1-2*6 

IH) 


j 

14-4*1 

13-13-3 

12-14*2 

Deduct profit on B-Products- 

... 


. i 


Gas .... 

. 

. . 

4-5 i 

4*5 

Coal Tar 



6*5 i 

6*5 

Sulphate 

• • 1 


8*2 

8*2 



, , 

1-3*2 

1-3*2 



14-4*1 

12-10*1 

11-11*0 







Avenige oort of ril coke=12’4fS3 Ka. per ton or K.. 12-7*248 per ton. 

* Iikini 1821-22 pricea for ooal tad other nuteriala nt priaea ve eepeot to pay- 
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STATEMENT NO. tm. 


Ettimdted cost of production of Sul'phuHe Aoid when Greater Extern 
sions are completed and are umrJcing.* 

Estimated cost 1927-1928. 


Total iHTodnction 

. . . .Tons 

16,000 

Average per month . 

• • • • r* 

1,333 

Ck)st per ton Sulphur . 

. * t- * * 1^* 

192-120 

Cost per ton Nitrate of Soda 

. . • • it 

353-g'O 

~€o8t o/Actd— 



Sulphur . . ., . 

• • * tr 

66-11-0 

Nitrate of Soda 

• • • »i 

6-12'7 

Labour. 

. • « * it 

6-3-9 

Stores, Tools and Supplies . 

• * • • »» 

7-12-9 

Service cost .... 

. • • a 

3-6-6 


79-161 

* Taking 1921-22 prices fur coal and other materials at prices we expect to pay. 


STATEMENT NO. LIV. 

Estimated cost of production of Sulphate of Ammonia when Greater 

Extensions are complied and are 

Total production . . - . 

working,* 

. Tons 

8,000 

Average per mouth ...... 

- „ 

667 

Sulphuric Acid.. . 

. Rs. 

98-14-2 

Lime. 

• »♦ 

9-4 

Bags. 

• f* 

9-11-1 

Labour . 

* t» 

7-8-1 

Tools and Supplies. 

• M 

2-8-6 

Steam . .. 

• »» 

1-14-1 

Service expenses ...... 

• » _ 

6-14-0 

Average cost per ton ..... 

. Rs. 

126-15-6 


* Taking 1921*22 prices for coal and other materials at prices we expect to pay. 


STATEMENT No. LV. 


Estimated cost of production of Coal Tar when Gf eater Extensions 


are completed and 
Production. 

. 1 

working.* 

. . Tons 

18,000 

Average per month .... 


* »» 

15,006 

Labour . . 



2-8-8 

Tools and Supplies .... 



1-8-8 

St4am. 


• • »» 

4-4 

Service expeinses .... 


» •it 

1-7-0 

^veragfl. cost net ton.. . . • 

. j 

. Rs. 

6-13-0 


* XaUng 1921-22 /or soal anil ollhef maUrials at piioes iw ^t^mt to 
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STATEMENT NO. LVI. 


Estimated cost of 'production of Pig Iron when Qreater Extensions 
are completed and are working* 


Total produoti* (excluding Ferro) 




. Tons « 

610,200 

Average per month . 







50,8.50 

Cost of Iron Ore 






. Rs. 

3-5-0 

Cost of Manganese Ore 







17-10 

Cost of (k)ko 







12-7-26 

Cost of dolomite 







6-0-0 

Yield 






per cent 

01-01 

Used per ton of Pig— 

Iron Ore . 






. lbs. 

3,590 

Manganese Ore . 







69 

Serap 







6 

(’oke 







2;700 

Dofomito . 







1,500 

Iron Ore . 






. Rs. 

6-5-1 

MnngaJicpe Ore . 






• » 

8-4 

ScTap 






• »♦ 

1-0 

Coke 






tt 

6-14-5 

150-1 

Flux 





• 

. „ 

3-5-6 

Labour 






St 

24-4-2 

2-4-0 

Toffls t lid Supplie.s 






• ** 

12-0 

Kefractories 






, „ 

3-0 

Steam 






• *» 

1-8-0 

Service expenses 






• t* 

2-0-0 

Beliiing . 






* »» 

12-0 

Gas Cr. , 




, 


If 

♦ II 

31-11-2 

12-0 

Average Cost per ton 






• II 

30-15-2 

* Taking 1921-22 prices for coal and other materials at prices we expect to pay. 


STATEMENT No. LVII. 

Estvnfited cost of production of Steel Ingots when Greater Exten¬ 
sions are completed and are working.* 

stationary 
Oi)cn Hearth 
huniacea. 

Tons. 

210,000 .. 

17,500 

30-15-2 
20-3-2 
3-5-0 
17-1-0 
121-150 
606-8-3 
0-7-2 • 

22 - 6-6 
flO.10-8 


* Taking 1021-22 priws for ucsl and other material at prices we expect to pa^^ 


Production, Annual 
Avnrage per month 
('i)st of Pig 
t ost of Scrap 
Cost of Guru ; Ore 
Cost of Manga Ore 
Cost of Ferro Mn. 
Cost of ., Sell 
Coat of Limestone 
Cost of Lime 
Cost of Finer Spar 


Duplex 

Process. 

Tons. 

360,000 

30,000 
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S5% Tidi, 

Ra. 

lib«. of Figneed 55% >::'1,42S lbs. , . , . Ifl-llK) 

Lba. of Scrap u»«d 46% =1,167 lbs.10-8-4 


Lose Scrap Cr. . . . 

Nett Metal Cost . 

Feeding Materials 
Ivabour .... 

Stores .... 

Refractories . . . 

Ingot Moulds and Stools 
Relining Fund . 

Gas Producers 
Berrioe Expenses 

Average Cost per ton of Ingots 


Blown Metul. 

Pig used 2,503 lbs. 30-15-2 . , 

Less Scrap 63 lbs. @20 

Nett Metal Cost .... 
Feeding Materials 

Labour . 

Stores . 

Refractories 

Ingot Moulds and Stools 
Relining Fund .... 
Blo-adng Metal .... 
Service Expenses . . . 

Average cost per ton of Blown Metal 
Average cost of all Ingots 


Ingola, 

Blown Metal 2368 lbs. @ 39 - 13-3 
Lees Scrap 7^ lbs. @ 20 

NatbMetaFCost . 

Feeding Materials . . 

Labour .... 
Btdte^. .... 
Refraotories 

Ingot Moulds and Stools 
Relining Fund . '. . 

GasProdj^n . . . 

Service :^)enses . . 

Average cost Fer (on of Ingots 


30-3-4 

1- 6-4 

28-14-0 

4-4-7 

3-7-2 

2 - 6-6 
2 - 0-0 
1-4-0 
7-8-0 
6-5-6 

3-120 


00-14-0 


34-9-3 

8-0 

340-3 

14-1 

Ml-5 

1-3-4 

Nil. 

137 

1-2-3 


39-13-3 

58-8-0 


41-14-9 

10-1 


41-4-8 

3-8-2 

l-»8 

1-6-9 

1.13-1 

1- 44) 
24-0 

2- 9-4 
1.16-9 


C7.1-8 
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STAfEMENT No. LVIII. 

Estimated cost of production of New and Old Blooming Mill when Greater 
Extensions are completed and are working.* 



Xew Blooming 
Mill. 

Old Blooming 
Hill. 

Annual Productinii 

. 



Tons 

380,800 

88,300 

Monthly Pnitlntlijii 



• 

»« 

31,733 

7,368 

Yield 



. Per cent. 

880 

88-0 

Average Cost of Ingota 

• 



Be. 

68 8-0 

68 8-0 

Qrnsa Cost of Metal 

e 


• 

f* 

66 7-7 

66 7-7 

Less Scrap . • 



• 

•• 

2 0-8 

2 0$ 

Nett Metal Cost . 




»» 

64 6-8 

64 6-9 

Labour • i » 




tt 

1 00 

1 11'6 

Stores Tools and Supplies 





0 12 0 

1 6-4 

Steam and Electricity . 




» 

1 100 

2 00 

Gas .... 




" 


1 4-S 

BoUs .... 

a 

• 

• 

tt 

0 40 

0 ip 

Serrios Cost . 

a 

• 

• 

tt 

0 120 

1 4-6-^ 

Average Cost pet toa of Bloomiag Hill 
' produet. 

II 

68 12-9 

72 9-2 

Average Cost over all Blooms 

• 

• 

1* 

69 7-7 

• a 


* TaUiig 1921f22 prieN for coni »Bd otiur mtUritli iMtioti m 

Sol. li 












StATEMENT l?o. UX. 


Estimated cost of 'production of New and Old 28’ Rail Mills when Qreaier 
Extensions are completed and are working.* 

— 

— 


New 28' Mill. 

Old 28' MUl. 

Annual froduotion 


. . Tons 

176,000 

60,000 

Average per month 


. • Per cent. 

14,583 

6,000 

Yield 


86-00 

86-00 

Average Coat of Blooina 


. . Rs. 

* 69 7-7 

69 7-7 

Gross Cost of Metal 



81 13-6 

81 13-6 

Less Scrap and Billets . 


• • »» 

2 6-4 

2 6-4 

Kett MetafICoat . 



79 7-1 

79 7-1 

Labour 



6 2-0 

7 11-1 

Stores Toots and Supplies 



1 15-0 

2 16-0 

Steam 


sap) 


3 2-7 

Gas Producers . 



2 ’ 2-7 

1 2-7 

Rolls .... 


• • »» 

2 00 


Service Coat 


* • »» 

3 0-2 

4 8-3 

Average Coat of 28* Mill product 

• • »> 

93 11-0 

100 14*9 

Average Cost per ton on 
28" Mill. ^ 

New aiid Old „ 

93 8-6 

•• 


* Taking 1021-22 prices for coal and other materials at prices we expect to pay. 


STATEMENT No. LX. 

Estimated cost of froduction of 24" and 18" Mills when Greater Extension 


are completed and 

are working 

♦ 



Estimated Annual Production . 

. 

Tons. 

164 

,000 

Estimated monthly prodaction • 

• 

»♦ 

12 

.833 

Yield. 

. . . Per cent. 


93-6 

Average Coat of Blooms . 


Ks. 

69 

7-7 

Gross Cost of Metal . • . . 


t» 

74 

6-0 

Less Or. Scrap 6-0 % @ Us. 20, Scale 

and waste 




1-6%.’ . 

• 

t» 

1 

0-0 

Nett Metal Cost .... 



73 

6-0 

Labour ...... 



1 

8-0 

Btores Tools and Supplies . . « 

• . . 


1 

4-0 

Power ...... 



3 

0-0 

Rolls ...... 

... 


1 

0-0 

Service Expenses .... 

. • . 

» 

« 

12-0 


Average Cost per ton . „ 80 13-0 


' Taking 1021-22 prices for oual and otherwafooids el peiees weespsottepay 



















Greater Extensions are'6(Mpleted and Are working.* 


— 

New Merchant 
Mill. 

Old Bar Hill. 

Production 

. 

. Tone. 

43.900 

18,000 

Average per month 


. 

3,6S8 

1,600 

Yield .... 


. Percent. 

90 

85 

A verage Cost of Billets 


. Re. 

7S 16-7 

76 16-7 

Cross Cost of Metal , . 


• ft 

84 6-7 

89 0-2 

Less Scrap, etc. , , 


• ** 

1 6’4 

2 6-4 

Nett Metal Cost . 


• ft 

83 0-3 

86 158 

La!>our .... 


• tf 

6 70 

13 120 

Stores Tools and Supplies 


• ft 

4 8-0 

6 60 

Steam .... 


. 

2 40 

4 3-9 

Gas Producers . 


• »* 

3 80 

4 I0-2 

Rolla . 



3 0 0 

, 3 0-0 

Service Charge . 


• *> 

4 00 

6 1'4 

5* 

Average Cost per ton . . 


• *» 

106 11-3 

125 I S 

Average Oast per ton . . 



112 0-8 

•• 


* XtUng 1V21-22 prigea lot goal uul oth«r mAtgrials at prioea w« expeot to pap. 

•r m2 









STAIJIMENT No. LXII. 


Ettmated cost of froiudion of Plate Mitt wlten Greater Extensions are 
completed and are working.* 


Eitimated Annnal Prodnotion.Tons. 48,000 

„ monthly production. 4,000 

Cost of Slabs.Bs. 69 7-7 

Yield . . ..“ . Per cent. 68-4 

Gross Cost of Metal.Bs. 101 9-3 

Less Scrap 28% @ Bs. 20, 3-6 % Scale and waste , „ 6 9-6 ' 


Nett Metal Cost.95 15-7 

Labour Cost.. . „ 10 0-2 

Heating Coke Oven Gas.. 18 0 

Power ^.„ 1 12-0 

Stores Tools and Supplies.. 3 7-2 

Bolls Account .... . . . „ 24-0 

Service Expenses.. 5 9-5 


Average Cost per ton . „ 120 8-6 


• Taking 1921-22 prices for coal and other materials at prices we expect to pay. 


STATEMENT No. LXIII. 

Estimated cost of production of Sheet Mill Production when Greater 
* Extensions are completed and are working.* 


Estimated Annual production . 


. Tons. 

36.000 

„ monthly production . 


. 

3,000 

Yield ...... 


. Per cent. 

80 

Sheet Bar ..... 


. Bs, 

80 13-0 

Gross Cost of Metal . . . 


II 

101 0-3 

Scrap 17 % @ Es. 20, 3 % waste 


■ ” 

3 6-4 

Nett Metal Cost .... 



97 9-9 

Labour ...... 



21 0-7 

Heating. 



2 8-0 

Power. 



6 4-0 

Stores Tools and Supplies .. 



7 0-0 

Bolls Account . 



6 0-0 

Service Expenses .... 



7 4-2 

A .i: ^ 0 0) Boxes and Bottoms 

Annealing g oj Fuel 


3 8-0 

Total Cost Black and Cold Sheets . 

• 

• »» 

149 2-8 

Loss in pickling 43 lbs. @ 151.11-7 . 

Galvanizing — 

• 

• >» 

2 14-6 

Sulphuric Add 90 lbs. @ Bag 79*10*1 

. . 


3 3-4 

Spelter 198 lbs, @ 3 annas per lb. . 

• « 

• »» 

87 2-0 

Lalmur. etc. . 

• 

• W 

2 0-0 




45 4-0 

Total Cost — Galvanised Sheets . 

. 

• >» 

194 6-8 


* TUdng 1921.22 prices for coal and other materials at prices we expect to pay. 
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STATEMENT No.fLXV—cwUinuei. 
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STATEMENT No. LXVII. 

* ♦. 

Statement showing comparison of 28" Mill costs for J916-lt and 1921-22. 





1921.22. 

Total ProduotiOB . 

Tons . 

69,000 

96,000 

Materials per ton .... 

lbs. . 

2,851 

2,647 

Yield . ». 

percent . 

78-68 

81-31 

Cost per ton. 

Bs. . 

76 3-0 

116 0-0 

Steel Blooms— 




2,861 lbs. at Rs. 60.0.2 per ton . 

»» • 

63 10-32 

... 

2,647 lbs. at Ks. 83-10-11 . 

t* * 

.. 

117 8-96 

1,688 Scrap. 

H • 

6 3-30 

23 0-80 

* 


67 7-02 

94 8-16 

Prodncer Gas. 

♦ » • 

13-63 

1 2-72 

Labour ••#••• 

tt • 

6 9-60 

7 11-04 

Materials, Bep., Ac . 

t* • 

1 10-46 

1 14-08 

Tools and Supplies, etc. . 

»> • 

1 9-36 

1 0-96 

Bolls a/o . 

»» • 

2 0-00 

2 0-00 

Steam . 

»» • 

1 6-81 

3 2-72 

Genstsl Works Expense . . . 

•* * 

15-62 

1 15-04 

lUnaUsaeous . 


2 10-36 

2 9-28 



75 2-76 

116 0-00 

Oost aboTf iQOtftl • • • • 

•» » 

17 12- 0 

21 8-0 
Increase Bs. 

3 12 0 

Oonretsion Cost .... 

*» • 

28 3- 0 

3? 6-0 
Increase Bs. 

7 3 0 













STATEMENT No. LXVIII. 

Statement showing comparison of Bar Mill costs for 1916-17 and 1921-22. 




1916-17. 

1921-22. 

Total production .... 

Tons . 

30,000 

30,000 

Metal aaed per ton . 


2,033 

2,633 

yield . 

Per cent. 

85 

85 

Coat per ton . 

»» • 

82 

136 8 0 

Steel billets— 




2,633 lbs. at Rn. 49-14-2 per ton. 

Be. . 

68 1014 


2,633 lbs. at Ba. 83-10-8 . 

.. ■ 


98 6-44 

Less Scrap. 

•» 

2 13-48 

2 14-88 



65 12-66 

96 6-66 

Oaa Producers .... 

•» • 

1 12-21 

4 10-24 

Labour •••••# 

ft 

8 3-73 

13 11-84 

Materials, Bep., etc. . 

It • 

2 7-74 

3 4-64 

Tools and Supplies, etc. . 

»» * 

3 8-81 

3 1-44 

Steam . 

»» 

1 9-46 

4 3-84 

General Works Expense . 

It • 

1 6-47 

3 11-68 

Contingent P^nd . • . . 

fP 

11-96 

. 1 0-16 

Bolls . . . . . 

f» • 

6 0-00 

1 3 0-00 

Inspeotion » • • • • 

t> 

2-12 

1 6-12 

Miscellaneous . 

tl » 

1 6-70 

2 0-48 

* 


81 16-85 

136 8-00 

dost above metal .... 


26 3 0 

40 0 0 


Increase Ba. 

13 13 0 

Cost oi conTetsioD . . 


32 2 0 

61 14 0 



Increase Ra. 

19 12 0 
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STATEMENT N0..LXIX. 

Statement showing prices of raw materials charged in cost sheets. 



Ore. 

Menganese. 

Limestone. 

Dolomite. 

Coal. 

Coke. 


Rs. A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Bb. 

A. 

P. 

Rs 

•a. 

P. 

Rs 

A. 

P, 

Bs 

A. 

P. 

1916-17 . 

1 14 

0 

13 

9 

0 

5 

13 

0 

3 

6 

0 

3 

8 

0 

6 

3 

0 

1917-18 . 

2 3 

0 

14 

9 

0 

5 

8 

0 

3 

11 

0 

4 

9 

0 

6 

7 

0 

1918-19 . ■ . 

2 4 

0 

13 

4 

0 

9 

3 

0 

4 

12 

0 

5 

0 

0 

9 

6 

0 

1919-20 . 

2 7 

0 

14 

iS 

0 

7 

0 

0 

4 

12 

0 

4 

15 

0 

9 

4 

0 

1920-21 . 

2 12 

0 

16 

0 

0 

6 

5 

0 

5 

;i 

0 

8 

8 

0 

11 

15 

0 

1921-22 . 

2 13 

0 

15 

13 

0 

6 

7 

0 

6 

3 

0 

8 

0 

0 

13 

10 

0 


plus 


plus 


plus 



plus 


plus 



plus 

Increase in 1921^ 

0 15 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

13 

0 

4 

8 

0 

7 

7 

0 

22 over 1916-17 



















STATEMENT No. LXX. 


Statement showing depreciated value affixed capital expenditure as 
at 31st March 1922. 



Original 
cost as St 
SistMaroh 
1922. 

Rate of 
Depreciation. 

Total De¬ 
preciation 
up to 
192M922. 

Nett cost. 

1. Oresjpropcrties and concessions . 

2. Lana and Town Station Road . 

3. Town Buildings 

4. Town-fian. Works 

6. Ice and Aerated Water Factory . 
6. Riecttio Light & Fan Installation 

Rs. 

21,24,260 
20,73,030 
83,69,869 
■ 24,49,253 
65,560 
4,20,298 

Rs. 

Ifil. 

Nil 

2-1/2 percent 
6 „ 

6 -1/4 „ 
7-1/2 „ 

Rs. 

8,'9b,191 

3,06,413 

32,634 

1,27,388 

Rs. 

21,24,250 

20,73,030 

74,79,668 

21,42,840 

23,016 

2,92,910 

7. Ores Wines and Quarries — 

Properties .... 

Machinery .... 

Buildings. .... 

8. Prospecting Department . 

2,86,237 

6,76,239 

1,61,676 

1,97,212 

Nil 

5 per cent. 
2-1/2 „ 

Nil 

3,74,681 

29,884 

2,86,237 

2,01,568 

1,31,692 

1,97,212 

9. OaUierits— 

Properties .... 

Machinery .... 

Buildings .... 

H 

Nil 

7-1/2 percent. 
6 „ 

35,82,851 

4,18,420 

45,00,582 

75,58,184 

14,84,980 

10. Works eonstruelion— 

Machinery .... 

Buildings .... 

11 Manganese Properties 

12. Furniture. 

1,90,58,064 

42,09,149 

4,06,480 

2,87,761 

7-1/2 „ 

6 

Nil 

6 per cent. 

1,24,6^611 

19,67,897 

73,974 

66,05,463 

22,51,252 

4,06,480 

2,13,777 


5,81,99,036 


2,02,46,844 

3,79,63,019 

Lira SiooK 

89,838 

16 per cent. 

46,560 

43,278 


5,82,89,773 

•• 

2,02,93,404 

3,79,96,369 
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STATEMENT No. LXXl 



statement No. LXXI. 



UTaaodDMdStook . 4.617 2.500 4,472 
























STATEMENT No. LXXI—co»<rf. 



3 , 78 ^ 2,394 4 , 04 , 19,482 4 , 88 , 48,116 8 , 25 , 84,788 8 , 82 , 89,773 
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STATEMENT No. LXXIII. 


Statement showing the value of stores and electrical stores purchased during 

1921-22. 







Stores. 

Electrical stores. 

1921. 





Bs. A. e. 

Bs. A. F. 

^ril 





31,228 10 10 

5,882 11 4 

Slay . , 





76,676 12 9 

23,156 9 6 

June 





3,39,798 12 6 

64,639 2 3 

July . 





1,14,934 14 10 

9,138 6 9 

August . 





1,08,984 15 6 

9,806 12 3 

September 





1,45,689 0 1 

7,956 2 2 

October 





1,30,985 13 3 

14,426 2 3 

November 





56,613 1 10 

38 IS 5 

December 





1,19,050 0 3 

6,103 7 11 

1922. 







January 





1,24,360 6 9 

3,568 10 0 

February 

, 




42,734 3 0 

3,017 10 6 

Harch . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

1,83,593 6 11 

37,350 10 4 




Total 

• 

14,74,250 2 6 

1,84,085 4 8 


STATEMENT No. LXXIV. 


Statement showing rates of bonus for Blast Furnace. 


Heads. 

Rate, 

annas per ton. 

Basis 

Tons. 

Bemabes. 

Superintendent 

Assistant Superintendent . 

No bonus is being 
paid. 

1-44 

216 

30,000 

1.000 tons at 1-44 
annas a ton and 
balance at 2*16 annas 
a ton. 

Oenersl Foreman 

1-25 

1-87 

30,000 

1.000 tons at 1*25 
annas a ton and 
balance at 1*87 annas 
a ton. 

2nd Foreman , . 

•87 

1-20 

30,000 

1,000 tons at -87 
annas a ton and 
balance at 1-20 annas 
a ton. 

Traffic Foreman . . | 

•76 , 

30,000 



In the event of •* A ”, B ” Fomaoe being on ferro, the famaoe in question will be 
;given credit for the tonnege of foundry iron prodnced. 
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STATEMENT No. LXXV. 


Statement showing bonus rates paid to Open Hearth, (Nos. I and II) men. 


Heads. 

Rate, 

annas per ton. 

Basis 

Tons. 

Remakks. 

Superintendent 

30 

8,000 


Assistant Superintendent. 

20 

9,000 

1,000 tons at 2 annas a 


2-5 


ton and balance at 0*2*6 




a ton. 

Shift Foremen and Melter Fore- 

2-0 

9,600 

1,000 tons at 2 annas a ton 

man 

2'5 


and balance at 0*2>6 a 




ton. 

1st Melter . . . 

1*5 

10,500 

1,000 tons at 0-1*6 a ton 


20 


and balance at 0-2-0 a 




ton. 

2nd Melter .... 

10 

10,500 

1,000 tons at 1 anna a ton 


1-5 


and balance at O-1-0 a 




ton. 

Brick Superintendent 

1-5 

10,500 

1,000 tons at 0-1-6 a ton 


20 


and balance at 0-2-0 a 




ton. 

Brick Foreman 

10 

10,500 

1,000 tons at 0-1-0 a ton 


1-5 


and balance at 0-1-6 a 




ton. 


Local hands, Open Hearth Department, 

6 (six) local Hands 2nd Melters 3'6 pies a ton above 10^600 tons. 

Duplex Plant. 

Superintendent Es. 500 monthly until Plant in full operation. 

Foremen Melters and 2nd Melters being paid bonus same as Open Hearth 
employes until Plant in full operation. 


STATEMENT No. LXXVI. 


Statement showing bonus rates for Blooming and 28“ Mill. 


Heads. 

Rate, 

annas per ton. 

Basi.s 

Tons. 

Bemabes. 

Superintendent 

4-26 

11,000 


General Foreman . 

200 

11,000 


Soaking Pit Man . 

200 

11,000 


Re-Heater .... 

1-28 

11,000 


Head Boilers .... 

200 

11,000 


Assistant Head Kolleis . 

1-28 

11,000 



100 

11,000 


Straightener .... 

1-22 

11,000 


Finishing Foreman 

1-37 

11,000 






Shift Foreman 

5-3 

2,500- 


Puncher .... 

6'3 

2,600- 


H. B. Man . •. . . 

6'3 

2,600- 



* Basis tonnage changed to a(wo tons as shown above from let May 1923. 


ii2 
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STATEMIOT No. LXXVII. 

Statement showing bonus rates paiU to Plate MiU. 

Per month. 


Be. 

Superintendent . . . ..425 

1st Boiler temporarily at.‘. 200 

Marker ofi temporarily at.. 165 

Heater temporarily at .215 

Assistant Boiler temporarily at. . . . 150 

Chief Shipper temporarily at . . . . . . . . 222 


Bonus at above rates until Mill in Fall Operation. 


STATEMENT No. LXXVIII. 


Statement showing average selling price per ton of Finished Steel during 
the period July, 1912 to June, 1914 and from April, 1919 to March, 
1923. 


Period. 

28' Mill. 

Bab Mill. 

Average rate of 
Finished Steel 
of 28' mills and 
Bar Mills. 

Bate. 

Bate. 


Bs. A. P. 

Bs. A. p. 

Bs. A. p. 

Uoly 1012 to Juno 1913 

•• 

•• 

108 1 0 

„ 1913 „ 1914 

• • 


104 14 0 

April 1919 to March 1920 . 

176 7 9 

257 13 4 

197 3 6 

1920 „ 1921 . 

181 13 6 

309 4 4 

212 9 0 

„ 1921 1922 . 

149 14 0 

224 8 10 

169 0 0 

,. 1922 „ 1923 . 

135 12 6 

162 13 10 

142 9 0 
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STATEMENT No. LXXIX. 


Statement allowing market value of Tala’s Steel for 1921-22, after allowing 
a fair profit. 


Ba. 


1. Expenses on total production (Jamshedpur) 


Lacs. 

204-9S 


2. Less sale proceeds of 107,000 tons of— 

Pig Iron.101-01 

Coal Tar ..1-68 

Sulphate of Ammon.3-85 

Scrap.1-27 

Water and Electric power.-10 

II Class Bails . 9-59 


117-46 117-46 

3. Add Overhead charges on total production :— 87-47 

Depreciation at rates given by Mr, Ginwala :— 

Old plant.30 

Gr, Extensions. 5 


36-00 

7^ per cent, interest on working Capital of 

Bs. 200 .lacs 15-00 

Bombay Office expenses and Agents' Commission 7-31 

- : 57-31 


4. Add Profits on total capital employed in Operation :— 


Old Block as depreciated . 

380-00 


Gr. Extensions, say 

100 00 



480 00 


Ordinary and deferred Capital 

277-00 10 per cent. 

27-7 

1st Preference Capital . 

75-00 6 per cent. 

4-6 

Reserve or 2nd Preference . 

128-00 7i per cent. 

9-6 


144-78 

« 


41-80 


186-68 


STATEMENT No. LXXX. 

Note regarding Contracts with the Railway Board and the Palmer Railways. 

These contracts were negotiated during the year 1917-18 before the conclusion 
of the War. The negotiations for the Palmer RaUway Contracts were practically 
concluded by May-July 1918 and those with the Railway Board by September 
1919. Conditions had altered in the interval and the view of the Sted Company’s 
Board is very clearly expressed in our first letter to Government, dated 8th August 
1919. We attach a copy of this and of their reply No. 616-S.—18, dated the 16th 
September 1919. 

The point that is to be considered is what was the Steel Company's estimate 
of cost at which they could sell rails in 1918. During the years 1917-18,1918.19, 
the Works cost of steel rails, leaving out of oonsider^ion any increase due to re- 
valuation of stocks, was an average of Rs. 88 per ton. The all-in cost as calculated 
by our method wliioh provides for all possible expenditure, was an average of 
Ra 124-8-0 pec ton. 
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• 

It is to be temcmbeted that what the Steel Company had to estimate was not 
the cost at which Aey could make rails, but the cost at which the English rail- 
makers could make them after the War. If the Steel Company could not idtimately 
meet that cost it would have to go out of business. We knew that during the 
War there had been a great increase in the manufacturing capacity in England 
and much money had been spent in bringing old plants up to date largely with 
Government assistance. We therefore knew that competition after the War would 
be very severe. We also knew that there had been a large increase in the prices 
of raw materials and labour in England during the War and the general expectation 
was that these ^would drop after the War as has actually been the case in that 
country. It is the almost invariable custom for all large manufacturers of steel 
to expect a small profit on their orders for rails. For these reasons we expected 
a comparatively low price in England after the War and this has actually been 
realised as is shown by the prices at which the Bailway Board and other Railways 
in India purchasid rails last year. What we did not foresee and what we thi^ 
no one foresaw very clearly was the industrial boom and the high prices that 
followed the War in India. If that is not taken into account our calculations as 
to the English prices are ircbably justified by the results and, considering the 
long period of the contracts, are probably not so very far out if the total price is 
averaged over the seven years. These therefore were the conditions. We knew 
that we had to meet a very low price from England and that forecast is proved 
to be correct. ' Our average coats at the time when the contracts were made were 
Rs. 88 for Works costs and Rs. 124-8-0 for all-in costs. This allows Rs. 36 a ton 
for overhead charges which we then expected to be reduced by the Greater Exten- 
siens. At that time we expected the Greater Extensions to be in operation at 
the latest by the end of 1920 and our Agreement with our Consulting Engineers 
who were responsible for the construction actually expired in December 1920 and 
was subsequently renewed. Wo have already explained the causes that led to 
the delay in constmciiion. Our Consulting Engineers’ estimate of the works cost 
* on rails from the new plai t was originally as low as Rs. 66-12-6. This estimate 
was made in 1916 on the basis of a Works cost of Rs. 78-6-11 in January and Feb¬ 
ruary 1916 and a cost of coal of Rs. 4-6-0. 

Taking all these circumstances intp account we considered that we should be 
able to manufactme at a cost of Rs. 90, and with an overhead charge of Rs. 30 
the total cost of tails to us would have worked out to a cost of Rs. 120, and we 
algo had every reason to suppose that we should do better than this. The con- 
tiacts were essential to the Steel Company e nd are still, in spite of the inadequate 
prices realited in the past, a great asset to-day as they ensure a steady and conti¬ 
nually growing market for its rails. It is entirely wide of the point to argue that 
we should have bargained for a fluctuating price dependent either on the cost of 
I aw materials or on the English prices, as the Railways would not agree to a pro¬ 
posal of that kind. Their attitude is very plain from the letter from the Railway 
Board who considered this a very liberal offer. It was a question, as all commercial 
business is, of taking one risk or another and we preferred what we considered the 
lower risk of fixed prices which ensured a continual market for our products to the 
risk of leaving the Steel Works in a position cf insecurity without forward sales. 


Bombay, 7th-8th August 1919. 

The Secretary, 

Railway Board, 

Simla. 

Deab Sm, 

We beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 616-S.—18 of the 16th ultimo 
relative to negotiations pending with your Board for the supply of rails and fish¬ 
plates by our Company to State Worked Railways fter 31st March 1920. 

2. Your letter, though addressed to Bombay, was by mistake forwarded to 
our Works Office at Jamshedpur, and hence the delayip replying. It was placed 
before our Board at the first Meeting after its receipt on the 31st July 1919. 
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3. The Director wish us to thank you for the friendly and appreuiutire tenure 
of your communication, particularly the Chairman’s references in the Legislative 
Council to the services rendered by the Steel Company during the War. 

4. Nevertheless, the Steel Company had to complain that it has been treated 
differentially during the War, that the prices to it have been left stationary after 
1916*17, though its costs have continued to increase; that over and above the 
increase of costs the Steel Company had to pay a Super Tax in 1917-18 and an 
Excess Profits Tax later, and that this was not considered in the prices offered; 
that the Steel Company pushed the production in war time and made provision 
for possible over-long continuance of the War, that they put orders for machinery 
in war time at extravagant rates ; that prices more or less on a level with the pre¬ 
war standard would not pay the Steel Company, in view of this inflation of capital 
expenditure; that when negotiating the rates of 1916-17 and subsequent years 
it was expressly given forth as a ground for not increasing the rates that the Steel 
Company had been exempt from the Excess Profits Tax which fell so heavily on 
the English Manufacturer; that the Steel Company had therefore expected that 
when the Excess Profits Tax came to bo discussed, they would be expressly exempted 
from the operation of it, and that the Eailway Board or the Munitions Board would 
make a minute to that effect; that the benefit of the low prices charged by the 
Steel Company went not to the Indian Exchequer but more largely to the British 
Exchequer; that the prices of other trades in India were not controlled to the same 
extent as the prices paid to the Steel Company and that the competitors of the 
Steel Company distinctly benefited in the saie to the general public of their pro¬ 
ducts while the Steel Company was preoccupied in making steel for the Government. 

6. The Directors go into this matter now not to reopen a question which was 
settled, but to explain that, during the transactions in the years of the War, the 
Steel Company have not been treated to generously that they can afford to accept 
lower prices than they possibly can get. 

6. The Steel Company has negotiated its contracts with other Eailways and 
are frankly repentent; their caiculations have been entirely upset; coats do not 
diminish after the War, and prices elsewhere are also increasing. 

7. It is worth while laying before the Railway Board the actual course of coats 
as in the following table:— 


1914-16 . 



. , Rs. X plus Rs. 7 

1915-16 . 


. . 

• • ^ 

.. 3 

1916-17 . 



• • >* 


1917-18 . 



• • If X 

» 8 

1918-19 . 

■■ 

■ 

• ♦ »» »i 

„ 19 (plus 13 for 
writing down stores, 
from War values to 
Market values). 


8. You will perceive that as the table stands, the costs of the Steel Company 
have steadily htllcn from the b^ihning of the War up to the year 1916-17 (x in the 
above table); that in the next two years the costs have repeatedly increased until, 
in the year that is now closed, the costs are Rs. 32 more than the costs in 
1916-17. Of this rise of Rs. 32, Rs. 13 are accounted for by the depreciation of 
stores and Rs. 19 and more are accounted for by the higher cost of raw materials, 
stores and labour. Ecom a calculation actually made, it appears that the technical 
practice of 1918-19 was slightly better lor rails than in the most favourable pre¬ 
ceding year. 

9. This table represents bare costs at the Works; no interest or depreciation 
on capital has been put in, no extra depreciation charge has been made for the 
high capital costs specially incurred by the Steel Company for the help of supply 
daring the War. No extra depreciation has been allowed for the overwork of 
machinery and plant owing to the strain put on them to meet the demand for 
highest production; nor does the table show the provision that has been made 
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• 

It is to be temcmbeted that what the Steel Company had to estimate was not 
the cost at which Aey could make rails, but the cost at which the English rail- 
makers could make them after the War. If the Steel Company could not idtimately 
meet that cost it would have to go out of business. We knew that during the 
War there had been a great increase in the manufacturing capacity in England 
and much money had been spent in bringing old plants up to date largely with 
Government assistance. We therefore knew that competition after the War would 
be very severe. We also knew that there had been a large increase in the prices 
of raw materials and labour in England during the War and the general expectation 
was that these ^would drop after the War as has actually been the case in that 
country. It is the almost invariable custom for all large manufacturers of steel 
to expect a small profit on their orders for rails. For these reasons we expected 
a comparatively low price in England after the War and this has actually been 
realised as is shown by the prices at which the Bailway Board and other Railways 
in India purchasid rails last year. What we did not foresee and what we thi^ 
no one foresaw very clearly was the industrial boom and the high prices that 
followed the War in India. If that is not taken into account our calculations as 
to the English prices are ircbably justified by the results and, considering the 
long period of the contracts, are probably not so very far out if the total price is 
averaged over the seven years. These therefore were the conditions. We knew 
that we had to meet a very low price from England and that forecast is proved 
to be correct. ' Our average coats at the time when the contracts were made were 
Rs. 88 for Works costs and Rs. 124-8-0 for all-in costs. This allows Rs. 36 a ton 
for overhead charges which we then expected to be reduced by the Greater Exten- 
siens. At that time we expected the Greater Extensions to be in operation at 
the latest by the end of 1920 and our Agreement with our Consulting Engineers 
who were responsible for the construction actually expired in December 1920 and 
was subsequently renewed. Wo have already explained the causes that led to 
the delay in constmciiion. Our Consulting Engineers’ estimate of the works cost 
* on rails from the new plai t was originally as low as Rs. 66-12-6. This estimate 
was made in 1916 on the basis of a Works cost of Rs. 78-6-11 in January and Feb¬ 
ruary 1916 and a cost of coal of Rs. 4-6-0. 

Taking all these circumstances intp account we considered that we should be 
able to manufactme at a cost of Rs. 90, and with an overhead charge of Rs. 30 
the total cost of tails to us would have worked out to a cost of Rs. 120, and we 
algo had every reason to suppose that we should do better than this. The con- 
tiacts were essential to the Steel Company e nd are still, in spite of the inadequate 
prices realited in the past, a great asset to-day as they ensure a steady and conti¬ 
nually growing market for its rails. It is entirely wide of the point to argue that 
we should have bargained for a fluctuating price dependent either on the cost of 
I aw materials or on the English prices, as the Railways would not agree to a pro¬ 
posal of that kind. Their attitude is very plain from the letter from the Railway 
Board who considered this a very liberal offer. It was a question, as all commercial 
business is, of taking one risk or another and we preferred what we considered the 
lower risk of fixed prices which ensured a continual market for our products to the 
risk of leaving the Steel Works in a position cf insecurity without forward sales. 


Bombay, 7th-8th August 1919. 

The Secretary, 

Railway Board, 

Simla. 

Deab Sm, 

We beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 616-S.—18 of the 16th ultimo 
relative to negotiations pending with your Board for the supply of rails and fish¬ 
plates by our Company to State Worked Railways fter 31st March 1920. 

2. Your letter, though addressed to Bombay, was by mistake forwarded to 
our Works Office at Jamshedpur, and hence the delayip replying. It was placed 
before our Board at the first Meeting after its receipt on the 31st July 1919. 
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ni. 

At the game time our Board is anxious to meet as far as possible your Board 
Mr. Padshah has confessed to os that when he negotiated with the English Boards 
of Indian Bailways and when he negotiated with your President, the facts adduced 
in this communication were not before him. Nevertheless we do not wish to dis¬ 
own him. If the choice be between your offer os per your last letter and adhering 
to prices as in our contract with you, the Board would respectfully beg to return 
to that contract basis, but as Mr. Padshah has done so much work and has brought 
negotiations to such a pitch, we would accept a ten years’ contract at the rate of 
Bs. 130 per ton for raite 60 lbs. and above, the quantities being taken as in your 
letter, namely 400,000 tons over the whole period with not more than 20,000 during 
the first three years, with the option to the Steel Company to supply any more 
that the Government would need, either at the market rate of the day or at the 
fixed rate, whichever you prefer now. That is to say, the Steel Company has the 
«ption to supply all the requirements of the Government of India in 
rails, fish-plates, etc. If, for example, the Government of India came to construct * 
the Mesopotamian Bailways, the Steel Company would have the option to supply 
rails, etc., for those Bailways. 

The Steel Company beg that the fixed prices above mentioned should be treated 
as minimum prices as conforming to the Cost Sheet of the average of 1018-19. 

If the costs of the Steel Company rise, then it is suggested that the ^ilway Board 
and the Steel Company divide the excess, the Steel Company to bear half the burden 
in order to give it an inducement to introduce economy in costs. The Bailway 
Board to bear half the burden, because most probably the rise in costs would be 
due to rise in frei^ts, rise in wages and rise in the cost of stocks, rise in the cost 
of winning raw material and the poorer quality of the coal, in all which the Steel 
Company cannot introduce improvements however much it may tty. These 
rises should be considered as depreciation of money. 

We are. Dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully 

Tata Sons, Limited, Agents, 

(Sd.) J.D.GHANDY, 

Director. 


Dated Simla, the 16th September 1919. 

To 

Messrs. The Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., 

Bombay. 

Dnan Sirs, 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. S. G.-941—19, dated 
the 8th August 1019, regarding the supply of rails and fish-plates by the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company, Limited, to State-worked Railways after the Slst March 1920. 
The Board have given their very careful consideration to the circumstances put 
forward in your letter, and I am now directed to make the following proposals 
for the supply of rails and fish-plates to State-worked Railways after the Slst of 
March 1920. 

2. In view of the fact that your Directors are unwilling to couple the lower rate 
proposed by the Board with the increased tonnage asked for by you, the Railway 
Board r^ret they are unable to agree to enter upon a contract covering so long 
■a, period as 10 years. They, therefore, feel themselves obliged to revert to the 
-shorter period of 7 years and to reduce the tonnage proportionately. They accord- 
:(ngly propose that the Agreement to be entered into with your Company to have 
effect from Ist April 1920 should provide for the purchase by Government from 
tthe Tata Iron and Steel Company of 300,000 tons of steel rails and fish-plates within 
neriod ending 3Iet March 1927. This agreement would be subject to the condi- 



tion that the raile and fish-plates supplied oomply with Qovemment speoifioation, 
that the Company shall deliver not less than 26,060 tons per annum for the first 
three years, and thereafter not less than 43,000 tons per annum, the actual quantity 
required being notified by Government from time to time. If in any year the 
Company are unable to deliver the quantity required, of which due notice will 
be given, the Board will be free to order the balance elsewhere; also Government 
requirements should be given priority over those of other customers of the Company. 

3. The prices which the Board now offer over the whole period are:— 

Per ton. 

Bs. 

For rails fii^lb. section and upwards.130 

„ 40 lb. „ up to 49 . . . . 140 

„ below 40 lb. section . . . . . . 160 

the prices per ton of fish<plates in all oases to be the prices per ton of the rail section 
to which they beloi^, increased by Bs. 30. 

4. As the Board regard this offer as a liberal one and are unable to expand 
further the terms proposed, I am to express the hope that it will prove acceptable 
to your Directors. 

6. I am to state in conclusion that the Railway Board are unable to accept 
the conditions outlined in the last 2 paras, of Part III of your letter under reply. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) 

Secrelaiy, Railway Board. 


STATEMENT No. LXXXI. 


Statement showing estimated production of all Departments for the years 

1923 to 1926. 






1923-1924 

1924-1926 

1926-1926. 





Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Coke .... 




626,000 


860,000 

Sulphuric acid . 




4,800 


16,000 

Sulphate of Ammonia 




4,600 


8,000 

Coal Tar .... 




14,600 

17,000 

18,000 

Pig Iron .... 





603,000 

610,200 

Ferro Manganese 




4,700 

7,000 

7,600 

Steel Ingots East Plant 




46,600 

270,000 

360,000 

„ „ West „ 





198,600 

210,000 

Blooms and Billets Bast Plant 




26,200 

322,200 

380,800 

„ „ West „ 




178,200 

88,300 

88,300 

2S'MiU East Plant . 




. , 

166,200 

176,000 

„ „ West M 




96,600 

60,000 

60,000 

Sheet Bar and Billet Mill . 




6,600 

36,000 

36,000 

Merchant Bar Mills East Plant 




1,960 

38,000 

43,900 

»» »* tf West tt 

Plate Itill ... 




40,400 

20,800 

18,000 

18,000 

18,000 

48,000 

Sheet Mill ... 




« . 

14,000 

36,000 

Sleeper Plant . 




' 1,000 

"2,000 

2,820 

Blooms and Billets for Sales 




3,000 
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STATEMENT No. LXXXII. 

Statement shomng estimated (^location of finished steel output when Greater 
Extensions are working fuUy. 


Steel Castings.Nil for Sale. 

Ingots, Billets, Blooms and Slabs. 3,000 

Bars and Hods ordinary, over ^ inch. 37,400 

Bars and Rods ordinary, ^ or under. 7,500 

Angles, beams, channels and tees (medium and heavy) 4' 

Angles and up. 75,000 

Anglos, beams, channels (light) 3* Anglos and below . . 12,000 

Fish-plates and bearing plates ...... 10,000 

Bails under 40 lbs. 6,000 

Bails 40 lbs, and over 150,000 

Sleepers, with distance-pieces and keys .... 2,820 

Plates (ordinary) 1^ inch or over. Nil. 

Plates (ordinary) under 1^ inch. 48,000 

Sheets, black ......... 18,000 

Sheets, galvanized 19,000 

Tin-bar .......... 36,000 


STATEMENT No. LXXXIII. 

Statement showing the programme of completion of Greater Extensions 

units. 

Units. Sate of completion or present position. 


“ C ” Furnace.Beady. Waiting for Coke. 

Wilputteo Coke Ovens No. 3 Battery . 20th November 1923. Beady for heating. 

Water Tunnel.In Service. 

Pump House No. 2 . . . . Ditto. 

6,000 K. W.Ditto. 

10,000 K. W..Ditto. 

Power Line to Plate Mill Wilpntte Coke 

Ovens and Pump House . . . Ditto. 

Power House to New Steel Plant . . Ditto. 

Mixer.First charged July 1923. 

Converters.January 1924. 

No. 2 Open Hearth . . . .1st January 1924. 

Soaking Pits.4 Pits completed. Bemainder 1st Januatw 

1924. 

40' Blooming Mill .... Operating. 

18' X 24' Mil.Complete. Waiting for Steel. 

Sheet Mill ..30th April 1924. 

Merchant Mill.1st March 1924. 

28' MUl.31st March 1924. 

Boiler Plant No. 4 . . . . Ist January 1924. 

Calcining Plant.1st January 1024. 

Boll Shop .}.... Completed August 1923. 
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Prospeoting Department. HU. 2,61,074 7 2 m. 2,61,100 
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STATEMENT No. LXNNV. 

ing comparison of costs, U .S.A. and Canada, first quarter 1923, with Jamshedpur [February to May 1923). 











Total . . . • I 24-78 | 74 8 0 1 30-00 I 90 0 0 I 23-42 


an 
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STATEMENT No. LXXXVI. 

Statement showing capital expenditure of Greater Extensions in operation 
and depreciation on same. - 


— 

Rs. 

Depreciation 
on the basis 
of 5 iaos 
allowed for 
1922. 

Capital Expenditure of Greater j 
Extensions in operation on . j 

' 31st March 1922 

1 

1 

’ 1,83,79,107 

5 lacs. 

. 31st March 1923 

6,62,79,624 

16 „ 

Estimated on Slat March 1924 

13,28,70,996 

20 „ 


The amount has been reduced proportionately as in both years all the plant was not 
in operation for the whole of the year. We consider this a fair allowance corresponding 
to the amount allowed in 1922. 







STATEMENT No. 

















STATESIENT No. LXXXVin. 

• ' • . i* ' ' 

' ^ * • 

thawvng difference betuieen the endue of (jle Gemfjoafi cod used 
(for Operation Department) after taking acooymt depre- 
^cidion on machinery and building and the value of coal punhased 
from outside collieries. 


« 

1921-22. 

1 I%r ton. 

: 1922-23. 

. P^ton. 

■ • 


Ito. 

Aveng* cost of jauring from Tiseo Cblllerin 

6-71 

6-14 

Beprdoiatioa *. 

2-25 

200 



- 7-J4 

Ptioe of pdroitesed coal f.O'.r. Collieiiev 


S-90 



Tona 

Towage received from outside 0(dlierie» 


po,9Ss 


n we bad been able to supply all the cool from our owii ooliieries, tbere'would have 
fceeii a loss of Bs. 6,74^06 in 1921 -22 and a saving of Ba 10^9,143 in 1922-2^ 


STATEMENT No. LXXXIX. 


Statement of prices paid to Messrs. McClintic Marshall Products Companyf 
Limited, for fabricated material ordered out from the United States 
of America. 


— 

Cents per lb. | 

Present prioa 

le For flateg, shapes and bars ^hen delivered at 
Cdntractor's works from the rdlii^ mills. 

3026 

2-776.oentaperlb 
'at mills ii 
U.S. A. 

i. Tor fabricated material when ready for ship¬ 
ment frbm Contractor’s works, 1-21 plus-277 

1-487 

•• 

A Baihray fmigfat {XI. S. A.) and ocean freight 

1-66 

■60 cent per lb. 

4 Tor material aa erected in India . 

•74 

a * 

Total, 

6-902 

• • 


' ll.B.~-yie are unable to fiad out fignies for itema (2) and 

















STATIMENT No. Xd; 


showing' donsu^nption cf coal at coUieries for yec^t 

192P22 and 1922-23. ■% '■ 


. — 

Colli^ 

oonsuraptiod. 

Pencntagsof 
; total nisings. 


Tons.. 


fB!6-17 . . . . . . 

19,367 

(Bhclatand and 
Malkora). 

2 »a) 

ft2l.22 . . 

79,616 

(all ooUiories). 

1907 

S922-23 ... . 

65,261 

(all oollieries). 

16-67 

»- . 


STATEMENT No. XCI. 


Statement showing the actual average eost per ton of raising the coal includ¬ 
ing overhead charges from, January 1912 to March 1923. 


- 

Bheiatand. 

Maikera. 

Jamsdoba. 

Bljua. 

Pursbotam* 

pur. 

Avenge. 












Eb. a. 

F. 

Ba. A. 

F. 

Ba. A. F. 

Ba. 

A. F. 

Ks. a. F. 

Ba. 

A. F. ■ 

^JinuArjr 1012 to 
Decomber 1012. 

2 10 

8 




1 



2 10 S 

t$.nrutjty 1018 to 
December 1018. 

8 2 

1 







8 

2 1 

/anuary 1014 to 
Ddoember 1014. 

8 0 

2 







3 

0 2 

J^anubfy 1^16 to 
DeoembeflOlS. 

2 9 

0 

: 2 4 

5 





0 

» t ap 

Hwwi 1018 to 
December 1016. 

. 8 V 

0 

2 11 

10 





0 

2 18-81 

January 1017 to 
June 1017. 

1 8 7 

4-82 

‘ 4 

4-82 

2 12 6*76 




8 

t s-ro> 

July 101'7io JHine 
1018. 

8 18 

s-se 

0 8 
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3 1 624 

8 

1 11-04 


6 

8 6'0« 

Jufy 1016 to 
Marcta 1010. 

8 6 

8-86 

4 8 

8-84 

2 18 8*28 

3 

0 000 


8 

I o-sw 

AprU 1010 to 
M&chlOOO. 

8 8 


a 12 

O'Oe 

3 8 10 08 

3 

7 4-82 


3 

5 wr 

AprU 1920 to 
lOidh 1021. 

4 7 

4'32 

6 10 

8-64 

4 15 1048 

5 Ifr 6-24 

• ■■ 

5 

6 8-46 

AM mi to 
^eb 1022. 

( t 

102 

6 7 

8-16 

& 1 0'12 

6 

1 11-04 

12 10 8-64 

tf 

Ifu.*' 



c 

6 8 

6^4 

4 14 2-80 

6 

8 O'AS 

8 8 6-24 

6 

6 2-8« 


02 
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STATEMENT No. SJCII. 

• tiomng comparative co^ of one 200-ton Open EeoHh TiMnp 

I? Furnace in India and V. S. A. 


— 

India. 

V. S. A. 

I. P.o, b, .”. 

Bs. 

86,61,000 

Bs. 

37,59,000 

-Ocean freight. 

4,21,100 


Ocean insurance. 

1«900 

, , 

Commission . 

37,900 


Isinding and trans. .... 

29,300 

, . 

Duty . . , . ' , 

82,600 

, . 

Interest , . . . 

3,71,500 


n. Extra construction. 

14,49,000 


Supervision. 

3,66,000 

3,00^700 

ni,,SpareB .. 

2,50,000 

2,60,000 


65,74,800 

43,09,700 


Notib.—'T he above prioos incUidod fumaoe proper complete with buildings gas 
prodsoen, stripping yard, stockyard, ladles, but does not include skull cracker* 
locomotives, tracks, etc^ 


STATEMENT No. XCIII. 


Statement shywing comparative costs of one 500-ton Blast Furnace in India 

and V. S. A. 


— 

1 

India. 

C. S. A. 


Bs. 

Bs 

I. F. o. b.. 

20,67,000 

D/D and erected 
49,31,600 

Ocean freight . . . . - . 

3,25,000 

. . 

Ocean inaurance . 

39,000 ■ 

. . 

Commission. 

13,000 


Landing and trans. 

26,000 

.. 

Duty ....... 

1,30,000 

. . 

Interest . 

8,30,000 

. . 

n. Extra construction . 

34,37,600 

” 3,94,600 

Supervision . 

4,80,000 

m. Spares , . ' . . . ... 

9,96,000 

b,60,000 


83,42,500 

69,76,100 


NoTK-^-The above {Hriees include the furnace proper complete with stoves, cast ho^, 
Mns, gas maios, skip bridge, blowing engines, boilers, pumps, ladles and electeical 
power generating equipment, but does not include coke plant, pig casting machine, 
ladle repaw shops, railwa; tracks, lecomotivcs, etc. 
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STATEMENT No. XCIV. 


SlcUemenl showing eompartUive costs of one 28" miU in Indift <in4- 

V. 8. A. 



India. 

C. S. A. 


Rs. 

Bs. 

I. F. 0. b.. 

1,01,56,000 

D/D and erected 
1,24,46,000. 

Ocean freight ..... 

3,80,000 

•• 

Ocean insurance. 

60,700 

• 

Commission ...... 

60,200 

•• 

Landing and trans. 

94,600 


Duty. 

3,38,200 

•• 

Interest . 

9,40,600 

•• 

n. Extra construction. 

27,48,000 


Supervision. 

11,20,000 

9,96,700 

ni. Spares . .. 

23,66,600 

19,60,000 


1,82,42,800 

1,63,91,700 


Not®.—T he above prices do not include any charges for reheating fumaoes, railway 
tracks, oto. 


-statement No. XcV. 


Statement showing consumption of stores, etc., during the year 1921-22, 

Bs. A. r. 


Stores 
Electrical 
. Timber 
Clay 
Cement 
Fireclay . 
Coal tar 
Cbropie ore 
Sand 
Magnesite 
inme. 
Firewood 


16,03,026 2 1 
3,56,373 11 
82,681 2 ' 
10,462 5 ' 
18,696 8 1( 
59,663 4 I 
1,880 3 7 
1,702 10 6 
998 5 2 
3,933 15 2 
3,334 0 0 
26,630 14 3 


Cl nn AAO 























STATEMENT No. Stm. 


SSkUemmi shtwif^ detailed analysis the ores, eoal, epie, doltfmtlfe <ctni 
limestone and also of the ash of the coke used by ^eSteel'Ctmpany, 

* Iron Ore. ». 


* • J 

For1[>lut 

^imacea. 

For Open 
hea^b. 

FK.. . 

Per cent. 

69-3S 

Per cent. 

6».60 

810, . 

611 

2.39 

*1,0, 

462 

! 

Un. 

.47 

■84 

I%OI . 

063 

-038 


Dolomite. 


— 

For blast 
fnmaoes. 

For Open 
hearth. 





Per cent. 

Per oent 

Inaoluble residue 

. 

. 


3-88 

1-38 

sod FpnQj, *1, • 

. 

« 

• 

143 

M4 

c»o . . . . 

. ^ • 



2969 

3088 

MgO . . . . 

• 

• 

• 

20 03 

20.96 


Limestone. 


— 

From Steel Co.’a 
quarry at 
Baraduar. 

Bought lime- 
stohe from 
Julteni. • 


Per oent. 

PecoojiA 

ao,. 

3-94 1 

.. 2 M 

BSO, ...... . . 

■96 

1 ■ ..Tr, .. 

*1,0, ........ 

1-38 

■99 

OaO. 

61-94 

6»64 

MgO . ..... 

1-06 

l-dS 




















Cosiwo COAt. 


iLrik 

H&Sil 

Btz. cerbdn. 

Sul. 

16 per cent 

H per esnt j 

60 per cent. 

46 pec cent 


OOKfc 


Aah. 

Vol. matter. 

Fix. carbon. 

^•5 per cent. 

1*8 percent 

76 per eent 


TypsoAt Analysis <W Cd^Sf Asia (1923)^ 


SO, 

FejOj 

QRjl 

CaO 

MgO 

HnO 

P.06 

. Ti,0 

Total 

60-80 

11-84 

27-29 

3-71 

1-31 

0-47 

1-81 

1-64 

1-16 


8TATBMENT lUo. XCV!J. , 


S^l^^enX'thdibtr^'tMdinjgs the Tata'ikieresti ih tXe Tatd tiki 
Steel Company^ LkUtei. 


— 

Par vahid. 

Valiid.at cnrreiit 
rate. 

Bhatei^ 

tta. 

tta, 

Before l»Us »>80O Ordinary tad 3,000 De- 1 


, , 

letwB. 1 



At ^aMnt; 32,600 Ordinaxyt 4^100 Defened, 



2,800 Second Frefetende. 


-« 


— ‘ r- 

-.■ JH* >.... . 


quotaitiDn fbr Ordiiuijy «nA b^Bcii^ ^ 

the 1016[. 11 the Afiwta atf. 

^Te d<SH^ tiny Wwihl'ntve''i«Sd]aii$d j 






































STATEMENT No. XCVIII. 

« 

Note regarMng dividends paid by the Tata Iron and Steel Company. 

It has been suggested that when the Company made laige profits, it distributed 
them by way oi veiy largo dividends on Ordinary and Deferr^ Shares and ^d not 
create sufficient Reserves to meet future contingencies. 

This note is submitted to show that it is not correct to say that large dividends 
have been paid to the Ordinary and Deferred Shareholders. The enclosed state¬ 
ment shows the ^tribution of total dividends paid in each year among the various 
classes of shares. 

In order to consider the position of the Company in regard to the distribution 
of the alleged large dividends on shares, it is neoessasy to understand the Article 
governing the distribution of dividends. 

The Artioies of Association of the Company provide that the profits 3f the Com- 
I)any which it shall from time to time be determined to divide in respect of any year 
or other period shall be applied— 

first in paying the fitsed cumulative dividends on Preference and Second Pre¬ 
ference Shares; 

next in paying 8% per annum non-cumulative dividend on Ordinary Shares; 

next in paying 25% per annum non-cumulative dividend on Deferred Shares. 

After miffiing the above payments, the surplus may be distributed as follows 

60% among Ordinary Shareholders. 

60% among Deferred Shareholders. 

lUuHration. 

Vear 1919-20. 

Profits availab\.e for distribution, Es. 50,30,176-6-2. 

Shares entitled to Dividends:— 

60,000 6% Cumulative First Preference Shares. 

700,000 7}% Cumulative Second Preference Shares (on amount paid up). 

200,000 Old Ordinary Shares. - 

22,600 Old Deferred Shares. 

(Nora.—160,000 New Ordinary Shares and 26,260 New Deferred Shares do not 
' participate in profits earned prior to 30th June 1921 by arrangement at the time of 
issue.) 

Be. 

6% Cumulative I Preference Shares dividend absorbs . 4,60,000 

H% Cumulative H Preference Shares dividend absorbs . 6,46,876 

8% Dividend on Ordinary Shares absorbs . . ,. 12,00,000 

26% Dividend on Deferred Shares absorbs . . . 1,68,760 

23,66,626 

Deducting Rs. 23,66,626 from Rs. 60,30,176-6-2, there remains for further 
distribution Rs. 26,64,661-6-2. Out of this sum, Rs. 2,64,661-6-2 is carried 
forward and Rs. 24,00,000 distributed as under;— ' 

Rs. 

Further dividend on Ordinary Shares , ' , ' . . 12,00,000 

Further dividmid on Deferred Shares . . . . 12,00,000 

The above method will explain why the dividends on a Deferred Share SO 
only'weN as high as lU. 87-8-0 pet share, because the number nf D^fwred Shares 
was very small, they being 22|600 only as against the'200,000 Ordinary Shares 



A question may be asked as to why this method o{ distribution was adc^ted by the 
Company which made the Delerr^ dividends so speculative. The answer is that 
one Deferred Share both in the original and the new capital was allotted only to 
any one who subscribed for 10 Ordinary Shares. 

Therefore in reviewing the dividends paid by the Steel Company dividend on 
one Deferred Share must be coupled with the dividend on ten Ordinary Shares. 

The annexed table shows that in sixteen years (from 1907 to 1923) the Company 
paid Bs. 82 per each Ordinary Share and Ks. 368-6-4 per each Deferred Share, or, 
in other words, on 10 Ordinary and 1 Deferred Share Bs. 1,168-6-4. The capital 
invested in 10 Ordinary and 1 Deferred Share is Rs. 780. This gives on an average 
8'16% per annum. This in itself is not excessive, and a enough to dismiss the 
allegation that the Company has paid largo dividends. But if allowance be made 
for the fact that for the first seven years the ordinary shareholders had to go without 
any dividend, the rate per cent, will be still less. 

The amount actually paid in dividends from the profits on all the sharra has 
amounted to 7'05% per annum on the whole capital invested over a period of 
10 years. 

It is also to be remembered that it was the payment of two high dividends on 
Deferred Shares that raised the price and enabled the Company to obtain a premium 
on the new Deferred Shares of Ra 98 lakhs. If this is set against the Ra 80 lakhs 
paid in dividends, the Company has actually gained Rs. 16 lakha 



STATEMENT No. XCES, 


m 



















STATEMENT No. 0. 

Ig ike Teia Iron cmd Steel Compart^ m the Ilepraematwn 
ift. Bjmi. 

'Bk. BcWid adced tint’ tin Steel Conpeiqr efaould' examine tKe- lei^tUily 
Wii; before tlieni by Hr. Meneok kfomi. Mr. Homi' ha« bimielf wlmifted 
bi.eTidwne ftatbe bM ae ttqnrt qualifleetion* ODit eatperieaoe snob m one would 
«xpect from any one aetUng out to examine inqnrtlaUy the ^flbrent conditions 
4 )^d^tia(^^,lndn siid America in the Steel Industry« The mine ol bis judgment 
mn be diou^by tbnfhct Uiet after a^ew mmitha’ experience asen ordinary workman 
V he eenaidered himself fit for the port of Superintendent of the new Coke 

Qvena in aw.idant. In tin <m(pnal statement which he diowed to ua he thought 
U to threap tbs Sted Company with whrt he destmibed a» exposure before the 
Ta^iBnard-if .it ^d.nnt fall in irith his -riews of ; his own ▼slue As the Board baa 
najd thai it,is art ,f<^ it to ^te on what precise points itdesiree the statement exn« 
It: is necessary to review the whole dooameott and first we -would wish to 
nnke a fpw general .remaiks which i^^ly to the methods adopted in ibis document 
wf. comparing figures without-understanding that they may apply to eomUtions so 
difiereitt.as.tn tm whmiy inc^ble of soien^O'Comparisonr 

Itris not prateaded tha^ihersmay not beroontirt imprevmneatat Jamshedpur $ 
c^ .is not^tpt ^ thought of ihahdnriag the hustUi^ years of-therwar and its aftermath^ 
th«, boo!■^ whftn production,was the main busiam aDd.reduo(iott of costs aecondacyi 
aUehening of^ ji^tiae^ht not have orept im When sl) the world has gone slack 
wh^ a|i Mr..Hpgi»Si)em,8^, lut .Sununer in Beslini; tiie pcodaetion in .Germany per 
has hnpn reduced to. 70 pec.cent. of tiie piierwar^ when l^ilways, inohidiag 
Indiw Bsilways, have, rpn dpwn. and when the temper of labour everywhere is 
agpinstefficisney^Jantshedpar cannot prstendHtobeesempt from., the weddmriadies 
a^ to hewe, smdidnnd the standard of the-highest poaaible effiolenoy.' The best 
ulhtrta.of Jnnu>bedpnx,wouldrbe lifted by the-oonditioaof transport,, labour,- mm 
matmial^ maidmtSK tnj|ai^,and politioal,. commercial .and^employment conditiMiU 
ii|k’pti(ex,.oauntdea« l&e bart:effloienoy is also limited,by.tfcefin^emvailsblsifto 
thn snppf^.pi,thnt>,ef^eDt^, 

U,ahin4Anot :N,Joigpttaaihat.tim.prodm ofrteel oontinnons^; tsgoiBi%t< 
the,best ,q][^y-,an(la|i<cost nnder price for yearn togethaiv--iaIndimandiaiidMi 
In^iw opndiiionaT:ru.todtto|ha,mftttHr of oongmtulation iriiioh'did notieirtrt befoni 
thow trtmpte.have. been .ma^, unee. the days of Heath,: the.friettd (fi-iOha^ 
IhfA^n^ i>^,opndijiil|on«'in,Ioditflor .the iHrodnction of steel in-hundreds ofr thou, 
sands « tons are not at present sidtable; contrary-to the statmoent often, mada there 
is nothing, la’vonmble.beyond iron ora. The c^ ia inferior ,to what is obtidnable 
In the pii&ipid stoel centres. Bn^ and-important raw materials tor 0^-Beaith 
fiima^ am times as coi^.aa the ^oa bricks.to'American Steed,Wbrka 
anp the cost, of u^ur pm .ton of, steel product mnsi be higher owing,to^co^tians 
of work, tt is firi^nently foi^Hen that the Sted Cpmptmy woikn S.houm aUfta 
as agfdns^ t^ tfihopm eUfti rt the,world’s practice tiU recently, that itapraotieeia 
limited to emall'furhaoes owii^ to its very limited maiket | that ita.climata and tile 
Impossibility of recupmation in the evenings makes even the shorter honis a burden 
to the imported labour unless Imgely assisted by Indian HiMee and artisans 
Sehenliy. 

The resnlt in that them wiU’be as mmy Botopeans or Americans in an Open 
Hearth Fumaoe as there are in a Enropean or American furnace of the. same size 
and them would he, in addition, a large number of Indian artisans. The Bnnmtons 
would'be paid, perhaps, 60 per oenij, ahote what they would be getting in.Hnmpe 
nr America to that, if the prraaot ppr woriier in a fumaoe waathe same as in Europe 
«r ite«ioa, still tiie labour cost per ton must.necessarily be 1^^, .pnleM the Intiiad 
praotiee were batter; Bememb«ring that thb EnKq^MQ ..at .Jamshedpur- wurin 
o illy 8 hours a day, remunbeting the limitation of b&ke and the shorter lito. of 
ahef fbnaoee owing to olhnatio combtions, the pi^Uot pec Bdropeen. we^.he 
liUsont JsBobsd^ tirnn iii Bin^ W Aiueriea. The ptodnet wmkiaaB 







engaged on ingots would be ridiculously smaller because the totht number would 
include coolies paid at the rate of 7 as. to JO as. a day in order to get cheaply done 
that grade of labour which is too low for people paid on an average Be. l,0QD'e 
month. In foot, the international comparison of the product per woAer is a crime 
unless the workers in the countries compared stand on more or less the same footing) 
.<A superior labourer may be replaced by 30 coolies, and yet there may-be economy 
because the superior labourer may be getting fifty times the daily wage of the 0 Qoly> 
The product per worker in this case would be reduced to one-thirtieth while the 
cost per ton would be less than two-thirds. . 

The same maladroitness of comparison comes in in the matter of raw material 
per ton of product. Obviously the amount of raw material depends upon the quality 
of the raw material itself, upon the quality of other raw matprials in association, 
upon the quality required to be put on the market and upon the size and construc¬ 
tion of the plant in which these raw materials have to be converted into products. 
Let us illustrate this in the cose of the Blast Furnaces. The amount of pig iron in 
any tap depends upon the quality of the charge on the furnace, essentially it depends 
upon the proportion of iron in the iron ore. The process in the furnace is the divorce' 
of the metal in the ore from the impurities of the ore. The prime object of coko 
is to produce heat. At the same time it acts as a reducing agent for divorcing the 
iron from its oxygen, but the coke is not carbon only but carbon, ash and other 
impurities. If the ash in the coke in one furnace be twice as high as the ash in the 
coko in another, say, increase from 12 to 24 per cent, then the carbon is diminished 
from, say, 87 to 76 per cent, and, therefore, for carbon alone the coko required would 
be 16 per cent, more to detach the unwanted oxygen. If the temperature required 
be 900° Centigrade, an enormous amount of heat is necessary to keep the fires burn¬ 
ing and the amount of coke necessary would depend upon the thermal power of 
the coal used. The thermal power of the Indian coal is roughly two-thirds of the 
thermal power of English or American coal. The amount of flux depends upon the 
total amount of impurities in the ore, the coke and the flux itself which have to be 
'Carried away in solution in the liquid lime or magnesia so as not to mix with the 
liquid metal frpm which they are separated out by difference of density. These 
impurities are bad conductors of heat and in proportion to their admixture in the 
raw materials more coke would bo required to generate the heat required. Then 
again, the amount of coke would probably depend upon the structure of the furnace 
itself and then once more the amount of coke per ton of pig would depend upon the 
kind of pig to be made. Foundry pig is more silicions than the basic, and the higher 
silicon would require more heat in the furnace and, therefore more coke. If it is 
3 per cent, silicon pig, the amount of coke required would be very considerably more 
than for basic pig, or for No. 4 foundry. 

It may therefore be seen that it cannot be a matter of oommon knowledge 
even to amateurs, let alone experts, that 2,000 lbs of coke per ton of pig is the 
standard. So far is it from being the standard that the same furnace on different 
days would require different amount of coke and different furnaces on the same day 
would require different amounts of coke. For one day lately it was reported thab 
Furnace “ B ” had got down to less than 2,200 and its production which we now 
take to be 260 tons a day had gone to 368. 

The Blast Furnaces “ A ” and “ B ” bad been originally designed for 176 tons 
each. The actual production has always been better. In 1916 the bosh of the 
furnaces was enlaiged in order to provide for a percentage of higher production. 
It commended itself to the Board for the higher production,«tbough it was not 
ignored that the amount of coke per ton of pig and even the cost per ton of pig might 
im increased thereby. It was still worth the Company’s while to enlarge the hearth 
and bosh; it would have been stupid not to haVe done it because the profit per ton 
was, in those days, in the neighbourhood of Bs. 90 a ton of pig; and, if the mds^ed 
furnace could give only 3,(^ tons a month additional, they would have added 
about Bs. 32 lacs of profit a year. For a Critic to denounce our practice because 
the coke per ton of pig or the cost per ton .of pig is larger than it was dsewhere 
would-be to forget the very elements of business ; and when it is said that,1$ js a' 
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mattor of oonUBon knowledge thftt 2,000 lbs of ooke per ton of pig is the’stendArdi^. 
the snmr^ may confidently be made that in the very tet estimate, be;h>to 
the Company had been fioat^, made by competent people who had consult^ other 
competent peoplb and not by stndents the amount of coke requirable per ton of. 
pig was'stated to be Ij; tons or roughly 2,800 lbs. This appears in the first report 
oh the project by Messrs. 0. F. Ferin and C. M. Weld. Mr. Ferin and his partneit.. 
Mr. Marshedl, together with Mr. Julian Kennedy and his partner, Mr. Sahlin, have 
not only endors^ those figures, but seen the furnaces at work. Messrs. Ferin and 
MarshiJl have supervised the operation of the furnaces for months each separately 
and, if their anticipations and their actual results have been difierent from what has 
been put forward as a matter of common knowledge, it must be assumed that the 
common knowledge is only the common knowledge of those who consult a technical 
work, and do not know how to apply its statements to different conditions. 

The amount of silica bricks and its cost per ton of ingot is equally ind^ite* 
The costj of brick and its life are not the same everywhere, nor has the cost any 
relation to life, and the life of an Open Hearth Fnmace depends upon other things' 
than bricks also, for example, the dolomite fioor of the furnace and the quality of' 
dolomite may be different in different countries. The production of an Open 
Hearth Furnace depends upon the number of beats that the furnace will stand 
before requiring to be renewed and also on the number of hours for each heat. When 
the furnace collapses a certain amount of unproductive time is required for renewal, 
and the fewer the number of heats that the furnace stands the larger the 
cost in bricks per ton of ingot because there would be more cost of renewal and there 
would be less ingots to charge them to. It may be that it may be possible by a 
more expensive brick originally and at each renewal to prolong the life of an Open 
Hqarth Furnace in which case it would be foolish to be governed by the standard 
cost of brick per ton of ingot and thus be bluffed from using the more expensive 
bricks. The profits of the additional life and, therefore, of the additioiul ingot and 
the punctuality of delivery of all steel sold would far more than repay for any 
departure from the standard cost of brick per ton of ingot, and it is not clear that 
there would be really any loss. The more expensive the brick at each renewal there 
might be fewer renewals and more ingots and, therefore, there might be really less 
bricks and less cost of bricks per ton of ingot. It is all a matter of calculation. 
There are no standards. Life of a furnace depends upon the close watohing of the 
chemical processes within the furnace, and in the climate of India the watching may 
not be possible to the same extent as in other countries. Again, the actual produc¬ 
tion that is considered is the production of standard material and the Indian State 
Railways specifications are known to be the hardest in the world and the iospeetion 
at Jamshedpur is not the least hard in the world. It may be possible at each heat 
to obtain more ingots upto a less exacting standard than that of the Indian State 
Railways specifications. It would be a grave mistake to do so. 

There seems to be an ides in some minds that, if the costs were better watched 
in Bombay and also by Bombay's continuous observation at Jamshedpur better 
results co^d have been obtained. Such critics show ignorance of what has been 
done. The members of the Tata firm are frequently and alternately visiting Jamshed¬ 
pur sometimes for three months at a stretch. In the first years of operation the 
Agents of the Company, at their own cost, brought out Mr. Darlington to per¬ 
manently reside at Jamshedpur and to watch the operation there and report it to 
the Directors with his comments. Mr. Darlington was selected for the Agents by 
Sir Thomas Holland who had then retired from India, and the appointment itself 
was made in consultation with the then General Manager, Mr. Wells, wdio had 
accepted that arrangement. But that arrangement did not work. Mr. Darlington 
had not the knowings of steel that the General Manager had, and the General 
Manager had not the knowledge of steel that the General Superintendent had and 
the (^nertd Superintendent Imd less knowledge than the Superintendent of the 
Open Hearth. Under new conditions when things are likely to go badly at first 
and 'With a crew of Germans whose social life was different from that of the Rngli^ 
and the Americans with whom they, had to mix and who did not know the lam^agp 
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Aero w«M difiMonoM ^ a* t» bb^ A« pIkOt nbAM' gB; aod tbs 

r^ rt tW iU Moo had A Mko «(dA *hbh- he wee^qaeUfled to tato { Ad-unAUMfy' 
ih ifM ooctidered beat A erititdiew tUe eteiueht Of the ongenbidioiU' Shue Ae‘ 
tt|^l began (^Muation it hM had the AperTiaion, DUtatOe' the epetaUiita staff, of 
JAf Jnliln’ Kennedy, a tenewned HetiJluq;itt, his aaaooiaA; iil.- ffaUib, and- aeveral' 
time* ef Ks, Peifiiv entb^ i^nM Smu' sonstraetiob Ai^k. mie p«aH* has ha^ 
WvsnI Cfenesat SupermtAideats, MSr, Wooteey,' Ms, £foyt,- lb. ff^twitSr and Mr,- 
AlezandW/and Hr, Aleatander has bebn'speBiaUy brqpght out because of hit training 
and of hfs ipeei^y'hf steel inanufaotute. The plant l^ be^ managed'by a numben' 
ef HanagBn;-Mr,'Wells, Mr. Woolsey, Hr. Bhover and Hr.Tutwila AA Anie periodr 
ef aeting managership of Hr. Pmin and Mr. Harshallv and each one has been free 
to giro affeot- to his spwtat ideas' both' as Ofenend' Stiperintandmit and as Hnnagor' 
and as Cmsmltiiig Kngineer, and nothing good oeSnhg fftwr sueh- special itfeas haa- 
been allowed to be loet. I^irther, Aere have been qpeoial reporte and'advioe by' 
eminent men. Dr. HoWilliam, a very eminent Hetallurgist, m^e a report In 191^ 
ot 1914 to' Advise as to bow the Open Hearth ean beet be worked. Mr. Wataon, tte' 
A s eist a nt Qeneral Superintendent at Homeetead which is an old Cameme plant now' 
belonging to the American Steel Corporations, came out and spent smeal- months' 
m 1914-1019,' and aotnaUy took charge of the eted ancf of the piant side by side with* 
the Manager, In 191# HoWiUwm onee aghm spent several' montlu in watching' 
Ae whola pla'nt and nsakidg a futt' repert, asid 1^ suggestions have ail been absoibem 
Hia report is attached. 

In 1980 a flTM-tate Cost Accountant had been' brougSf biiti'Hr. McHomy, Who- 
eompared Amerwan and Jamshedpur costs. Hr. TutwUer mid the Agents and Aa 
Board have had smdm ooneideration for tO'o or three' years the bringing out' of an* 
lAeieney-Engineer, and only the need tot reduction and retrenehineift has post- 
pmied that, fhe Bombay Office had idl the time produced concise studies of tost 
mid productiott and their relation to the quantity, quality and price of sales and Aey 
are always oinmlated among Ae Director The Directors Aemselves meet the 
Management at Jamshet^nir once every year and spend sevwal days. Seme of Aw 
Directors, having cstabiiAments at Jamshedpur, visit the plant on aCbOuift of those* 
estahlishraents several thuee during a year. Me^. Tata, Dondon, provide a reguiar 
weakly sum lorviee, describhig the happenmgs in the" steel wmld^wathings of oogl,- 
Bew mr-direet processes oi st^, bye-prodnete, capital cost per todof piOduct,-Aw 
eost of different items ia the cent sheets, their variations from year to year, the' 
amioant of raw materU p«r finished product, Ae number of men per, say, 1 000 tons 
of product, aotidmts, town conditions, health, etc. The works are visited 1^ steel 
makers and sugineers from time to time and they make oommenta and sometimes 
sriticisms, but Ae net rewlt of it all is commendatory. 

We suggest that any Member ef the Tariff Board who shares the impreasioni Anil 
■w little had been done, that mere m^ht easily be done, if he deeires'sKoafd' see the' 
filea of stsdies, of Direotore’ Minutes and the opinions ef experbc fi he feels ovm- 
wkdkned by t^ magnitude of what he is to read through, a sdeotion can Im made of 
n representotive character which would mAe him understand bow much Ane hack 
beenrgivsn to co-ordination of prochictten a order to make the production ultimately 
buitfuk SoA a one ia hound to be impressed by the record that exists of Ae studies’ 
et Ae inorease of costs at Jamshe^ur to naff down the causes and find out wha(P 
ace semovable among them. 

Bat Ae suggestion Aat them is not enough supervisiow JamAsdpnr mfatw 
Ae aoAal meaning of Ae oiganisatinn. THeie are Departments with owwi antt 

Keadsi Over several departmente Aere are mmrt. heads for eo-oidi^tinl TItnw 
It a gesieMd head od As Wmte. Then, A«e fo a head of Raw Mateihd; eev^ 
leads in Ae Town DepartmeuA fcr somniple, Pnblie Works, SaufAtioni Medgcid 
and land and cognate things Then Aere is' Ae General Office, Salea Qffioet 
AooounA Dwartment with Aeir re^eetive heads. Ikiea. over all these heads «f 
Vdritaand'lwim is Ae Oenerat Manager whose duties an preoiadly As diitiwed # 
IfiHtagpiiig Direetor in othw couotries: Jhmsheii^iic hffr hettee sapettlKad 
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mJeK pwtdfaftik caeouniw vad deaUnc; vith SistDOBr bemia. in MWtipn. 
fjdampdpar gfdt the benefit cf fte Comultiog Ea^lnean and qisBinliete msirtUnwd'' 
befcw). The Oireoton at the Tata Steel Company have more intormatum than 
any C^pany ever giFee ita Diiaoton. . ;■ 

Wa>aTe aeked to deal with ib. Homi'a figureei Some of them are poeititt^ 
wrong. !^eyuealwaye put in a misleading I%ht. We take three glaiing instances, 
Be’oompares the worki^n per ton of {voduct and gives 39,000 worlmen at Jamshed¬ 
pur. i&ere were only about 16,000 workman aotually in opm-ations. Having been 
three years at Jamshedpur in a v»y oritioal mood, he vrould have seen that the 
kind m work the olassea oi workmen do is not comparable in America and in India. 
He would have seen, for example, in the Open Hearth or any unit of the plant that'^'' 
the number of covenanted or quaei-oovenanted hands is the same in the two 
oountnes for the same size of plant, and that the unoovenanted hands are the neoes- 
aary supplement to Huropeans working in the Indian climate under Indian condi¬ 
tions, There may be more of them and there may be less of them, but that is not 
a matter on which judgment could be given by Mr. Homi frcnn his American experi¬ 
ence as a workman in the Carnegie ovens and as a tourist picking up ihfonnation 
from visits to plants. He again shows tjie large iporease of tl^e Steel Compwy’a 
costs in the years from IQ14 to 1021; he fairly enough gives American costs which 
have also increased during those years, but be puts them under another setting. 
He ^ould have seen that the coal costs and the labour oasts of America are 
returnihg to more or less pre-war Whereas Indian costs are steadily increasing 
after the war in both particulars. We have shown how fallacious it is to measure 
the product per man in the two countries at different times. Two plants in the 
same district at the same time may be compared assuming the conditions to be 
the same for almost anything. Two plants in different districts and at differmt 
times may be compared to measure the difference of conditions of the two plants 
by the difference of results. Nobody complains of the inefficiency of Indian Cotton 
Mills because their production per man is a third, a fourth, or a fifth of the pro¬ 
duction in Lancashire. The same difference would be found in the pieduetioa of 
Collieries per man, and those figures are public property. In 1968 Mr. Justiee 
Hrandeis, then Mr. Hrandeis, a rising lawyer, appeared befoire the Intm-State Com¬ 
merce Commission on behalf of the general public to resist the increase of freight 
rates demanded by the Railways on the ground that Railway efficiency had not 
kept pace with the general rise of efficiency, and he proved h’s. point by showing 
that the American brick-layer, by a little science, had increased brick-mying per 
day from 700 to 2,700. The Scotch briok-Iayers who at that time were working at 
Jamshedpur were laying 500. The Indian brick-layers were laying less than. 150. 
A part of the reason was due to the increased science and effioiency-engin^ne 
of the Americans, but apparently the conservatism of the Scotch brick-layer oould 
not follow them there, and the conservatism and the low physique of the Indian 
briok-layer oould not follow even the Scotchman. 

A third set of figures paraded by Mr. Homi is the lower production per fnnroce. 
as compared with 1917. The report of Dr. MeWilliam shows that daring tiie War 
period produotion with a little laxity in quality, if necessary, was the public service 
required, and the fornaoes made a record. The efficiency of the furnaces necessarily 
ran down just as the Railways ran down through ova-work in war and in the boom. 
As a matter of foot, when Dr. MeWilliam made hia second’ report he left on record 
that we hod furnaces doing well in the charge of a very efficient Superintoident, 
the present Superintendent. U the production has still fallen.it is becauae inac¬ 
tion has been speeded up. 

T4e Steel Company has no occasion to be ashamed of. itsdf, It is a pioneer 
plant whioh. has succeeded, where others failed. Others failed not meridy to aitdte 
profit but to make oontinuously steel of the required'quality atony comin^iliJ> 
Tl^e. Steel 9<”hB9hy, bhmbioes technioal managemout with ooinmet^'and 
^^ial: Bup^yislon. It stands to toKspn that, except for speohJ poqtummi; ton 
Rteel Company, eajnot,gqt ^ hstt boiMt 




■ountrlM and that, fherefoise, it iwiBt be oontideTed Idoky in gettihg 19i(Me'th« 
^on^MUDy has got. The Stfel Company boa oo prcrfeasienal espeita^ pick an^hoosei' 
'roai near ita door aa the AmerioMi and Bngiiah planta would have. The quality 
if the raw material ia a myth mco^ for iron ore. The'oheapneaa of IndiaA Itbouv 
aa myth except in lower parts of motallargy and in excavations and yet in pnaenoe' 
d the Steel Company haa produced first-rate steel, has done war aervjpaj^uSd is 
loing peace service. It has never had a single year of loss. Contracts for sale and 
ontracts for purchase of coal were both necessary to assure the continufms running 
if the plant. If we had not mode the Railway contracts, we ahouhfhave been 
ntiroly Irit. If we had not made the coal contracts and not bought the coal mines 
he plant would have stopped over and over again. It ia only amateurs who think 
ftat cheapness in cost and high prices are the one end. The only end is that of 
ervice to consumer with as cheap a quality of goods as can be supplied, subject to- 
onsiderations of regularity of supply, punctuality of delivery and consttmtinprove- 
uent of quality. This be^mes a much more complidhtqd problem and no reading 
n the Pittsburgh Library would give a real solution because they are the living 
Sheets of therorganism business and books can only give skeletons. 

Paragraph 2. —No answer is required. 

Paragraph 3. —^The Board know just how far the writer’s claim to an fntimate- 
oquaintance with steel manufacture is borne out by the facts. Hr. Horn! worked 
1 a very subordinate position in our Works for three years during which time he 
ad nothing to do with the manufacture of steel. In America he appears to have 
'Orked as an ordinary workman in a C<fice Oven plant for eight months. 

Paragraph 4. —^The views expressed hero can oiJy be due to want of knowledge, 
ho steel industry in India suffers from many disadvantages. Ita only great advan- 
ige is cheap ore. The disadvantages will be overcome in time and many are due 
} the post-war dislocation of prices, labour and transport. We tako the writer’s 
enumeration point by point. 

£ae6 of suitable raw materiale. —We have suitable raw materials though not as 
good, except in the case of the ore, as in America. The difficulty is to get them to 
the Works in regiflar and sufficient quantities. 

Great dielances. —^Muohof our limestone comes from Katni, a distance of about- 
600 miles. 

n 

Transparlation difficulties. —Any one who does not know that all industries in 
Bengal and Bihar, and the coal ami steel industries in particular, have suffered in 
the past ten years from transportation difficulties must be entirely ignorant of tho 
industrial conditions of India. Repeated tiommissions have examined tho question 
and we need only refer to tho evidence given by our Consulting Engineer, Mr. S. M. 
Marshall, before tho Acworth Commission. Wo attach a copy of this (Appendix A). 

Irregular supplies both of material and labour. —Is it necessary to disprove this- 
assertion T The irregular nature of tho supply of Indian labour in all industry is- 
notorioua It is especially marked in the Coalfields. As to materials, we have not, 
for. the past four years, been free of anxiety regarding our raw materials and we 
to-day ^ve a blast furnace standing idle because up until the- 1st November thia 
year the railways could not carry the raw material required for it. And we have 
to carry on additional force of approximately 20 per cent, to provide for absentees. 

The lack of scarcity of labour. —What exactly does tho writer mean by labour I 
Does he moan the American skilled labour with whose output ho compares ours t' 
That is the labour required for production of steel. There is no question of scarcity 
of it in this country. It does not exist at ail. It has to be imported. 

The Board wil| find from the above'that the writer either has no knowledge of 
the essential l^ts'of the problem on which he offers his advice or that he hoe deli¬ 
berately misrepresented them. 

Paragraphs 6, S, 7 and S.—These paragraphs require no reply. We do not 
oo)^der the writer’s opinion os of the least value and we merely regret that hip 
sneers at ^e Company would find publication in an ofiioial-document. 



faragraph 9 .—^Here again the writer auplays Wignorance of the facts. The 
total rail oapaoity of the Company after the Extensions will be about 200,000 tons. 
Tl» oontraots to which he rrfers absorb only about 60,000 tons. The Board are 
already aware of this. 

SUmgraph 10 .—The argument here is that the Company should not have 
entered into contracts for rails but should have sold structural steel. If the writer 
lenew anything of the conditions of the market in India, he would know that the 
country cannot absorb that quantity of structural steel. The Company therefore 
must sell rails if it is to live. The contracts were made in 1918, not 1920-21. jye v 
do not know what visit to Simla is referred to. No visit was made to SisnflWh 
1920-21 by any representative of the Company in connection with the Bail Contracts. 
Mr. Tata visited Delhi in 1920 and Mr. Padshah with the General Manager and 
Mr. Peterson visited Delhi at the end of 1920, but this was in order to obtain a revi¬ 
sion of the contract price from the Government of India. The Board will under¬ 
stand the extreme difficulty of meeting arguments which are based on an entirely 
imaginary and prejudiced conception of the facts. As to the figures given in this 
paragraph, wo shall, later, ourselves give full statistics of the increases in cost. 

Paragraph 11 .—^This paragraph attacks the Company's Sales Organization. 
Here ^ain, the writer, who has neither knowledge nor experience of selling, displays 
his ignorance. Long contracts at fixed prices are no novelty in the Steel and Iron 
trade. We have many such with our Japanese buyers of pig Iron. Wehave ifiany 
with the Railways. The Railways themselves have long term contracts for coal. 
When the Steel Company commenced work it had to meet prejudice and opposi¬ 
tion. That it has done so successfully is proved by the fact that its chief difficulty 
has been delivery and not sale. We have always sold all that we had to make and 
we have sold it as the prices that others obtained or slightly better prices at the 
time when the bargain was made. We had to meet prejudice. A Member of the 
Indian Railway Board told us that he would undertake to eat every pound of steel 
op to rail specification that we produced. It was necessary that we should prove 
to the Indian Railways that we could supply steel to their specification. It 
is essential to the Steel Company or to any Steel Company in India that it should 
obtain the custom of the railways and of Government. That is the reason for 
the railway contracts which the writer criticises. We had to meet opposition. 
Obviously with a new Company we had to get buyers to accept our wares in pre¬ 
ference to the wares import^ from other countries. We have done that by allow¬ 
ing the large engineering firms and large dealers special discounts on price, and by 
doing so wo haye built up a very valuable association of mutual goodwill which is 
one of our great strengths. In Indio nine-tenths of our sales are ultimately in some 
form or other to Government, Railways, and public bodies. If we do not sell 
direct then the dealers who buy from us sell to them or the firms who take our steel, 
make it up into articles wanM by them. The organisation that is wanting is 
on their side not on ours, and they are endeavouring to arrange for this by the 
creation of the Central Purchasing Department. Even to-day when we offer rails 
to the Railways with whom we do not have contracts we are told that our tenders 
will be considered by their English Boards, and the Indian Stores Department 
in London, contrary to the rules laid down by the Government of India. They 
have recently told our London Office that in considering price they would not 
take duty into consideration. And we have even been asked to quote f.o.b. 
English Port as if our steel, if it is to have a chance of competing, bad to be 
shipped first to England. In face of these and similar difficulties the Steel Company 
may well be proud of its sales record. Our great difficulty has always been deli¬ 
very itnd to meet that and to arrange for the increased production which is now 
coming in we are organising a new Sales Department, whhsh will be directly tinder 
the Head Office. There seems sometimes to be some idea that sales are a queatjra 
of bargaining and haggling and being sharp about price. That seems to be at thb 
back of the writer’s mind in his criticism. But it is impossible for any steal maker 
to get any price other than the world price with such additions as his geographical 
position may give him. And we have always got that or a slightly better price 
VOL. I. p ; 



and oan prove that. We ate quite prepared to produce Mr. Mott's Report B the 
Board wish to sos it. But wo know that it will not in any way assist them. 

PafHgmph 12. —^The writer apparently entirely ignores the fact that^ we 
were bound by oontraot to supply a oertain quantity of rails. Or does he 
suggest that we should have deliberately cheated the Indian Government and the 
R^ways by reducing our production of rails and increasing our production of 
structural materials ? The Board, we presume, require no reply to this. 

Paragraphs 13, 14 and 15. Dxreased Oalpai.—Appendix B will interest the 
Bp^rd. It compares the output fuel and production per man in our Works and in 
English Worjfs. Generally speaking, we do not propose to examine the writer’s 
figures in detail because we understand he declines to give his authority for them and 
it appears to be a waste of time to examine figures which may or may not be correct 
and which rest on the word of an inexperienced student who may have recorded 
them incorrectly. We propose to use figures from our own records and we shall 
thAefore merely deal here with the writer’s assertions and inferences which are 
often wildly inaccurate. 

Paragraphs 16 and 17. —We do not know what the argument here is, but the 
facta, as te the increase granted to labour are not correct. Labour has been given 
increases of 25 per cent and again of 15 per cent since 1915 and also oertain other 
eonoossions such as leave, provident fund, etc., which amount to about 12 per cent. 
When the writer talks of the “ Theoretical Cost,” he apparently talks of his own 
theories which, as they are based on no knowledge of mining, are of little value. 
Appendix 3 explains the increase in the cost of ore. 

Paragraphs 18 and 19. —^The writer’s understandings and conceptions here arc 
on the same basis, i.e., a complete ignorance of the actual conditions. The negotia¬ 
tions for the coal contracts were made before the Collieries were bought. He does 
not apparently understand that coal in the ground is not the same thing as coal 
loaded into wagons and delivered at the Works. When you are drawing about 252 
wagons of coal daily to the Works, it is an advantage not to draw them all from the 
same pit or along the same siding. It would not in fact be possible. 

Paragraph 20. —^The first statement of fact in paragraph 20 is again entirely 
fab . Messrs. Kilbnrn were the Agents of the Collieries which we bought, and one 
of the conditions of the sale was tmit they should continue to be the Agents. We 
have never had any other Agents. The Board have examined the Mining Engineer 
to the Railway Board and no doubt have satisfied themselves as to the reasons for 
the increase in the cost of coal in this country. 

Paragraph 21. —^This is merely an assertion. We will meet it with a counter- 
assertion. If the Colleries had not been purchased the Steel Works would have been 
closed several times in the past three years for lack of coal. To-day, as the Board 
know, the low price of our own coal reduces our costs considerably. 

Paragraphs 22, 23 and 24. —We shalljgive our own figures. 

Paragraph 25. —Already answered. 

Paragraph 26. —We do not follow the argument. Does the writer suggest that 
we reduce the wages of labour f Or does he mean that steel cannot be produced 
economically in India, and, if so, how does he reconcile this with paragraph 4 f Or 
is it merely a personal attack on the Tatas ! These are merely vague assertions with 
very littie meaning. If the iron and steel industry is so flourishing everywhere 
else in the world, how is it that one great party in England proposes to protect it 
Mid that the Chairman of an English Steel Company states publicly that the Iron 
And Steel Industry under present conditions, in England itself is dying (‘Statesman’ 
^ 30th Nowmber). And how is it that American producers state that they cMnot 
produce pg-iron at present prices except at a loss T Vide the ’* Iron Trade Review " 
.dated 11th October 1923. 

’ Paragraph 27. —^We have already pointed out that the writer has apparently 

I no knowdedge whatever of the facts of the raw material, labour, and markrt condi- 
ti<^ of the steel industry in India at present. His opinion therefore is valueless. 



ParagrajHu 28, 29, 30, 31, 32 and 33.—'Ke do not tUnk it necessary to ansver 
these. 'The Teoh^osl Member oi the. Board has already shown in his examination 
of him that the writer possesses no real knowledge of the subject. Appendix C 
deals with the' question. 

ParagtOfha 34, 35 and 38 .—The argument here appears to be that the Steel 
Company should be dispossessed of the coal and other properties wbicb it has pur- 
obas^ We presume the Board require no answer. 

Paragrapha 37, 38 and .?9.—This compares the wages of labour in America with 
the wages of the ordinary coolie in India. We do not see that such a comparison 
is of any value. Many of the figures are not correct, but we will submit our own 
figures. Appendix D deals with these figures. 

Paragraph 40 .—Requires no answer. 

Paragraph 41 .—The argument, as we understand it, is that India is in an excep¬ 
tionally favoured position. It may be noted that throughout these comparisons 
the writer entirely ignores the effect of the depreciation of the exchanges. That 
is of a part 'with his usual inaccuracy and misunderstanding of the problems, ipf 
which he writes so glibly, 

Paragrapha 42 to 57 .—The whole of this comparison is vitiated by the writer’s 
misstatement as to the labour employed by the Steel Company in actual operation. 
We have given our own flgme. It is nothing like 29,000 men. 

We cannot say whether the American figures given are correct or not. But 
they are probably fairly accurate. The inferences drawn from them, however, are 
very wide of the mark. In paragraph 43 he compares the average annual production 
per employee at our Works as 5 tons against 53 in the United States Steel Corpora¬ 
tion, The actual figures in the case of our plant should be 11 tons. But evin 
apart from this correction, there is nothing usual in the fact that it may require 
many men to accomplish in this country wbat one man accomplishes in America. 
The following figures obtained from the Collieries Department regardii^ the com¬ 
parative outturn oi the American and Indian miner with the same appliances may 
interest the Board:— 



Indian Tons 
per day. 

American Tons per day. 

Mining by band methods . 

Machine cut coal. 

fy 

6 to 10 (depending on 
thici£nc88 of seam). 

15 tons in 5 ft. to 6 ft. scam 
and 20 tons in 8' to 9' 
seam. 


In the textile industry it is quite usual to see three and even four men in this 
Kjountry where one is employed on the same work in Lancashire. 

The following figures regarding brick-laying, although a little out of date, will 
also interest the Board:— 

American bricklayers laid 2,700 bricks per daj’. 

Scotch „ 600 „ 

Indian „ ISO „ 

These figures were obtained by us in 1908. Another very good example is a com¬ 
parison of the western operative’s use of a Wheel-barrow as compared with the 
Indian coolie’s methods. The writer has no understanding or knowledge of the 
problem of which he speaks although it is well-kno-wn to every employer of Indian 
labour. In an Open Hearth Furnace in America the same number of me;^ wonid 
be employed as we employed in the shape of covenanted labour in our Open Hearth 
Furnaces, but in this cotmtry, as the European cannot stand up to the climate la* 
the some way and also is required to train Indian labour, be has to have associated 
with him to do the physical and manual labour a considerable number of men, who 
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are really anskilled labour and often little better than coolies. To compare the 
produotion of a labour force organised on those lines with the labour used in England 
or America is absurd. The real test of confparison is of course th# cost per ton. 
This deals with the elaborate arguments contained in paragraphs £2 to The 
Technical Member of the Board has already in his examination exposed the faHacies * 
as to the small amount of work done by the veritable army of women employed in 
loading coke. Appendices D and E de^ with this argument. 

Paragraph 56. —We do not think that any person having the least knowledge 
of the manufacture of iron and steel or indeed of any manufacture would consider 
that it was an advantage (and as is suggested, an enormous advantage) to employ 
Indian labour or that it is notoriously cheap. Inefficient labour is not cheap. We 
shall in time make it efficient if the manufacture of steel in this country continues. 

Paragraph 57. —We do not understand the writer’s axiom of economics. He is 
confusing coat with price. » 

Paragraph 58. —Apart from anything else, it is obviously absurd to compare the 
I^actioe of plants varying in size, varying in position, varying in quality of raw 
materials used, varying in product and varying in labour by a system of extracting 
figures and making simple mathematical comparisons. Two plants in the same 
district working on the same lines might be compared with advantage, but to com¬ 
pare a plant in America with a plant in India and to expect the same results without 
making allowances for different conditions and without possessing the necessary 
technical knowledge to enable one to make such allowances is a mere waste of time. 
To imagine further that by lumping together the figures of different plants admit¬ 
tedly of widely varying conditions, labour saving devices, products, etc., will be to 
eliminate the errors and not to increase them is even more ridiculous. However, 
as the Board desire us to examine this obviously erroneous comparison, we ourselves 
submit a comparison between our costs and recent costs in the U. S. A. and have 
explained the reasons for the difference. The figures in the statement we are asked 
to examine may be accurate enough in some respects, but the comparisons are of 
no value as they are entirely vitiated by the obvious prejudice displayed in the 
presentation of them. For the years 1914 to 1921, for instance, the writer shows 
the average wage of labour employed by ns as varying from 6 as. to 6 as. 6 p. a day 
as compared with Rs. 6 and Ra 9-6 in the U. S. A. There might have been some 
sense in his comparisons if he had compared the average wage of an ordinary skilled 
artisan in our Works with the corresponding wage in America. The wage of 0-6-6 
per day given in his statement is the wage of the common coolie who can in no 
sense be compared with the labour to which he has compared it. The fallacy is 
very plainly brought out in his paragraph 64. Appendix D deals with this point. 

Paragraph 65 is merely an expression of pious hope and has no particulai mean¬ 
ing. 

We do not understand what is meant by paragraph 66. 

The writer has not given any figures for the general works expenses in the 1). S. A. 
He compares the increase in general expense from 1914 to 19?1 without any refer- 
ence either to the increase in production or the fall in the value of money and also 
without reference to the items which are included in the general works expense. 
Such a comparison is obviously valueless. 

Paragraph 67. —An ordinary'plant of this size in America would have as teohnioal 
managers seven men while we are at present employing two. of the statements 

in this paragraph are incorrect. The General Manager has one personal assistant; 
^ Chief Accountant also one; the General Superintendent dso one. The last 
gsntence is sufficient to show the writer’s prejudice against the Company. 

Paragraph* 68, 69 and 70.—The writer apparently poses not only as an expert 
on the Blast Furnaces, the Open Hearth, the Rolling Mills, Raw materials and 
labour but also on accounts, cost accounts, sales, records and stationery. We 
take it that we are not required to answer criticisms of this nature. 

Paragraph 71. —The Machine Shop has been fully occupied up to the present 
on conatruational work for the Greater Extensions. This has saved the Company 
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» oonxiderable sum oi money in its oapital expenditure. Appendix V deals witb 
this. .if 

Paragraph 7 ^.—^The Eleotrioal Department in this country must neoossarily 
carry a large quantity of stores and spares. It is obviously impossible to risk a 
shut-down of the Works in the event of a break-down until necessary spares can 
be obtained from America or England. Appendix Q deals with this. 

Paragraph 73.—This is dealt with in Appendix H. 

Paragraph 74. —We have already explained our difficulty in the matter of bricks. 
The repairs of the Open Hearth Furnace have been dealt with in a report of Dr. 
HoWilliam which have put in evidence. 

Paragraph 76. —We have given our own figures. We have already pointed out 
the fallacies as to the advantages enjoyed by the Company in the matter of labour 
and raw materials. 

Paragraph 77. —Ditto. 

Paragraph 78, —Ditto. 

Paragraph 7S. —No remarks. 

Paragraph 80. —In this paragraph the writer refers to the opinion of several 
practical men consulted by him whose names are not given. We can put against 
tills an experience of over 13 years in the matter of the blast furnace production of 
pig iron. 

We may point out to the Board that the consumption of coke per ton of pig iron 
varies according to the class of pig iron being manufactured. It varies in the same 
furnace from day to day, week to week and from month to month. It varies between 
similar furnaces in the same plant on I he same day. The writer’s ignorance of this 
subject is plainly shown by the extract from the “ Iron Age ” of the 8th December 
1931, which we attach, which shows that contrary to his statement the amount 
of coke required to make 1 ton of pig iron in Birmingham, Alabama, in U. 8. A., was 
1*6 tons at that time. W’e are afraid we are not prepared to accept the writer’s 
opinion against the practical opinion and experience of our own experts who have 
succeeded in the past in manufacturing pig iron at a lower cost than any one in the 
world. His own statements show that he has the vaguest knowledge of the work¬ 
ing or chemistry of the Blast Furnaces. 

Paragraph 81. —Ditto. 

Paragraph 82. —Appendix £ deals with this. The writer has no experience of 
coke making in India. 

Paragraph 84. —We have already dealt with this fallacy. We do not employ 
more covenanted men per furnace than would be employed in America. The 
important figure as already stated is the cost per ton. Leaving the 'writer’s 
other arguments regarding the blast furnace of which he has no experience nor 
knowledge, we would point out that we entirely deny the statement that the rate of 
production of pig iron in the present installation is going down. He appears to 
have omitted to notice that the furnaces which he refers to are at present worked 
on Foundry iron as opposed to basic iron. The Furnaces are working as well as 
they have ever worked and our new furnaces are fully up to expectation. 

Paragraphs 94 to 137. Begarding Open Hearth Department. —Much of this is 
entirely technical and will be quite unintelligible except to technical men. It is 
rendered still more unintelligible by the writer’s lack of the necessary technical 
knowledge. As we are required to meet it, wo put in in evidence the special report 
of the late Dr. MoWilliam, Assistant Professor of Metallurgy of the Sheffield Uni¬ 
versity, on our present Open Hearth plant (Appendix I). We also give state¬ 
ments comparing the costs of the present Open Hearth vrith recent American costs, 
for which we can vouch (we understand that the writer declines to give the source 
of his information) and we propose to put up for examination Mr. Alexander, our 
Qeneral Superintendent, who has had a large experience of steel manufacture in 
America and has just returned from that country. 
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We add a report by the same oonsultanb on certain minor technical matters 
connected with the manufacture of steel merely in order to show the Board the 
detailed attention which the Company has given, and continues to give, to the 
efficient production of steel. 

Generally speaking, we may say that we should not have built the three addi¬ 
tional stationary furnaces had it not been for the war. In our opinion, this type of 
furnace is not suitable to India and the production of it will always be lower than the 
production in similar furnaces in America, but we were requested by Government in' 
do everything we could to increase our steel production for war purposes, and in 
order to assist them we constructed these furnaces as they were the only furnaces 
which could be built in this country by ourselves and with our own material. The 
decrease in production which has bmn a marked feature since the War, is due mainly 
to the tightening of the specification for steel by th^Metallurgical Inspector to the 
Government of India, who is the Xoohnioal Member of the Board. During the War, 
the essential‘'point was quantity, not quality. After the War we had to get back 
to the pre-war standard and have succeeded in doing so, but our production has 
naturally been reduced. 

The writer’s statemente are full of inaccuracies, but the matter being so highly 
technical, we think it more advantageous to give the Board correct figures and 
inferences rather than to correct his misstatements. 

We may jroint out with reference to paragraph 113 that Chanda Ore is not used 
in the Steel Furnaces. 

The Teohnical Member of the Board has already corrected several of the other 
gross misstatements. 

The statements regarding the method of payment of the bonus in paragraphs 
124 to 131 is appaointly designed, and intentionally designed, to re-awaken the 
labour agitation which has done such incalculable harm to the Company. We 
may say that wq offered a bonus system to the uncovenanted employees and that 
they refused to accept it unless the bonus was given them in addition to their 
present increased pay. Obviously the Company could not accept any such 
proposal (Appendices J & K). 

There is nothing particular to notice in paragraphs 138 to 164. 

If the figures in paragraph 160 are correct and are the result of ten years’ manu¬ 
facture of steel in this country, wo do not think the Company can be said to have 
done badly in the matter of the production of rails, but we do not know what he 
bos included in these figures. 

Paragraphs 155 to 169 .—We attach a note (Appendix L) which shows quite 
plainly that the writer does not understand the problem with which he deals in 
these paragraphs. 

Paragraph 170 .—We do not think that any one will suppose that the writer is 
competent to express an opinion on the'design of a plant such'as the Greater Exten¬ 
sions. 

In paragraph 172 he has obviously entirely misunderstood Mr. Peterson’s evi¬ 
dence which was that the real ground for protection was that the Company was now, 
as a result of the Extenuons, in a position to produce nearly qpe half of the total 
demand of India for steeL 

Paragraph 173 .—The Greater Extensions, in their present form, were not 
sanctioned in December 1916, but in 1918. The oomparison between tha erection 
of a plant in America and the erection of a plant in a country where the plant was 
not made during the War when the seas were infested by enemy submarines is a 
good example of tho writer’s sense of proportion, we consider. 

Paragraph 17i .—This is a typical example of the ill-informed and prejudiced 
criticism which is displayed throughout this document. The Batelle Furnace has 
paid for itself over and over again. 



PcumgrapK 175. —Tbe Plate Mill was apeoially rushed at the express request of 
OoTomment in order to obtain the plates required by Government for War purposes 
in India. ^ 

Paragraph 176. —The Wilputte Coke-Ovens were not started in 1917 as appear 
to be alleged in this document. 

Paragraphi 178,179,180,181,182, 183 and 184. —Obviously the writer knows 
nothing about the Duplex process. 

Paragraphi 185,186,187,188,189, 190 and 191. —The capacity of the mills is 
admittedly in excess of the total steel capacity. On a point of this kind we prefer 
the opinion of our Consulting Engineers to that of the writer. 

Paragraph 196. —This appears to be a prejudiced criticism of the personnel of 
our Management. We would point out that, judging by this document, the writer 
himself professes a knowledge of all the multifarious branches which, according 
to him, no one man can possibly know. 

Paragraph 197. —This, of course, is nonsense. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie was in the fortunate position of being able to obtain his 
choice of men immediately outside his office door. That is not the way in which 
new industries can be started in new countries. 

Paragraph 198. —We suggest that an enquiry into the precedents of the writer 
might shed some very interesting light on the reasons for his evidence. We may 
state that he had on two occasions—on the last only just before this document 
was put in—applied to the Company for employment which was refused. 

The remainder of his statement consists merely of vague statements and asser¬ 
tions which are not worth answering. 

However as the Board have called for a full and detailed reply to all the points 
raised by the writer, we attach to this note detailed replies from the various Heads 
of Departments dealing with the writer’s criticisms on the Departments under thmr 
charge. We trust the Board will attach duo weight to the statements of competent 
technical officers who have many years of actual experience both in England, India 
and America. We also attach a copy of Mr. Homi’s statement after filling in the 
correct figures from our own records. 

Extract from “The Iron Age” dated 8th Deceniber 1921. 

Estimates Present Pig Iron Production Costs in Three Centers : 

In an article on “ The Manufacture of Pig Iron ” in the ‘ Griffin Bulletin ’ of 
November, published by the Griffin Wheel Co., Chicago, G. S. Evans, Superinten¬ 
dent, Cupola Division, presents estimates of the cost of making pig iron in the 
three principal producing centers, based upon materials acquired at current 
market quotations; 



PlTTSBUBOH. 

Chicaoo. 

BiKMItinBAU. 


Tona. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons, 

Value. 

Ore ..... 

1-8 

12-42 

1-8 


2-7 

4-89 

Limestone .... 

0-4 

Ti-48 


0-48 

0-4 

0-40 

Coke .... 

1-0 

4-60 


7-00 

1-6 

8-00 

Miscellaneous supplies and 


0-81 

i 

0-81 

. , 

0-94 

relining. 

Labor . . 

. . 

1-08 


1-08 

•• 

1-36 

Cost pec gross ton 

•• 

19-29 


19-84 

•• 

18-68 











STATEMENT No. Cl. 

♦ 

Note by the Talta Iron and Steel Company regarding the effideneg of the 

Works. 

In the oonrse of the evidence, the attention of the Board has been drawn to two 
important questions vitally affecting the efficiency of the Works:— 

(a) the increase in the consumption of raw materials and coal and (() the 
decrease in the output per employee per annum in tons. 

The following tables compare the statistics for Great Britain with the experience 
of our own plant:— 

(English flgiues from ‘ The Iron and Coal Trades Review ’ dated 8th Decem¬ 
ber 1922.) 

TABLE I. 

Comparison of jOonsumplion of raw materials and production at Blast Furnaces : 


Enoush Eioubes. 



Ore used. 

Coal used. 

Lime¬ 

stone 

used. 

Output 

per 

fumsoe. 

1912. 

1000 


100-0 

100-0 

1918. 

99-7 

116-3 

166-5 

,83-6 

1919. 

1011 

120-3 

188-5 

80-7 

1920 . . . 

102-2 

1^2-6 

184-6 

1 

84-0 


Tata Ibob and Steki. CoMFAnr. 



Ore used. 

Coal used. 

Lime¬ 

stone 

used. 

Output 

per 

furnace. 

1912.13. 

100-0 

|H 

100-0 

100-0 

1918-19. 

102-6 


133-2 

162-14 

1919-20. 

98-8 

114-16 

119-6 

129-03 

(Strike 

year) 

1920-21 . 

1 

100-2 

108-91 

125-5 

130-21 


TABLE II. 

Comparison of Consumption of Fuel in Steel Works per ton of Plales. 

' Total 

1912.100 0 

1918 .1410 

1919 .160'7 

1920 . 146'1 

We cannot compare this as we have just started making pistes but it shows the 
great increase in the consumption of fuel in Great Britain. 
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TABLE in. 


Output per employee per annum t» tone. 



English figures. 

Tata Iron and Steel Co. 

Pig Iron 

Steel 

Pig Iron 

Steel (O.H.) 


Tons. 

Toils. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1918. 

315'S 

89-3 



1919. 

24S-5 

50-8 

176 

15 

1920 . 

226-3 

69-0 

175 

151 

1921. 

2540 


187 

153 

1922 . 


•• 

137 

131 


Note. —The figures cannot of course be compared with each other as we do not 
know what is included in the English figures. The decrease in 1022-23 is due to the 
strike. 


The attached chart showing the results in the United States Steel Corporation 
during the years 1901 to 1922 and the variations in the output in tons per employee 
which range from 38 tons in 1908 and 41 tons in 1921 to 63 tons in 1912 and 62 tons 
in 1915 to 1916 will show how this figure varies even for a large Corporation such 
as this. 


STATEMENT CII. 

Slitsment by the General Superintendent of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company, o i the representation of Mr. Homi. 

Mb. C. a. Alexahdeb, Gesebac. Supebintekdeet. 

Qualifiexttime. 

Graduate Engineering, Haverford College Class, 1905. 

1905- 06.—Jones and Laughlin Steel Co.. Pittsburgh, Pa. Engineering and 

Construction work. 

1906- 16.—Cambria Steel Co., Johnston, Pa. Engineering Open Hearth Foreman 

and Superintendent. 

1916-16.—Donnar Steel Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Acting Assistant Superintendent. 

1916- 17.—Standard Steel Works Co., Burnham, Pa. Superintendent, Open 

Hearth Department. 

1917- 19.—American Tube and Stamping Co., Bridgeport, Conn. Superinten¬ 

dent, Steel Plant. 

Statement hy the General Superintendent,on the reprennlalion of Mr. Homi. 

“ I have read this representation over and due to lack of time I cannot enter 
into much detail but can only point out a few discrepancies and misstatements or 
facts without any effort and wiU say that, if I had time to go into detail, I could 
poiiR out many more. 

In a general way, after my experience in various Steel Plants in America and 
my four years of experience in India and having read this article I would certainly 
say that it was written by a critic who had collected a lot of data which he does not 
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know how to apply and who k not qualified to analyse or appreciate the diSerence in 
conditions existing in steel plants in the two oonntrios. No one is qualified to 
criticise conditions at Jamshedpur unless he has remained here in intimate touch 
with all operations for several years. There are many factors here that are un¬ 
known in the steel business in U. S. A. or England and one has to remain a consider* 
able length of time in an executive position in order to appreciate them. Difficul¬ 
ties have been enoountered and met and difficulties will continue to be encountered 
and will have to be met, and the same efficiency cannot be obtained here now as has 
been attained in America. I admit that the solution* of many of our troubles is 
within the province of expert consultants in practice, but it will take a considerable 
length of time to work them out under the conditions existing in Jamshedpur. I 
claim that in order for one to be qualified to properly criticise things at Jamshedpur^ 
they also should be expert consultants with intimate and detailed knowledge of 
ail departments. 

I consider that it is not within my province to comment on any of the policies 
past, present or future, or on any things which are outside my jurisdiction and sO' 
I confine myself to the Operating Department. As I have stated before, the short¬ 
ness of time will not allow me to go into detail but I can pick many flaws which are 
outstanding and one must realise that if this can be done so easily with no study^ 
many others could also be found. 

In his appendix he gives as the main headings in which vast savings can be made 
as follows:— 

1. Reduction of labour. 

2. Elimination of waste in Boiler fuel. 

3. Utilization of internal resources for the fuel needs of smelting and heating 

in the Open Hearth and Mills. 

4. Loss in pig iron production. 

5. Economies effected in practice and procedure at the Blast Furnaces. 

0. Loss in steel ingot production in the Open Hearth. 

7. Improvement and economy in practice at the Open Hearth. 

8. Efficiency in maintenance and running of the Mills. 

I will now deal with the various items. 

1. Seduction of labour .—The writer goes on to prove that the force employed 
at Jamshedpur is ten times that necessary for a plant of its size, also that we should 
not need more than two Indian workmen to do the work of one in the United States 
or Europe. This statement is absolutely ridiculous. Taking the plant as a whole 
this cannot and never will be done, and this is one of the points on which a man is 
not qualified to speak unless he has occupied an executive position hero fqr a consi¬ 
derable length of time. He also states that the Indian labour is capable of doing 
as much work as the immigrant labour in the United States. Having had ex¬ 
perience with both I can definitely say that this is not so. As to the statement 
that the climatic conditions here are more than counterbalanced by tlie shorter 
hours of work and also by the disadvantage of 6 months of cold season in America,, 
this is absolutely ridic^ous, and one only needs to work in Plants in both 
countries to appreciate it. He compares the ratio of wages paid to the cove- 
aanted hands on the furnaces to that paid to the Indian workmen, and I would like 
to ask why he does not compare other departments or the plant as a whole. He 
takes the furnaces simply for the sake of his own argument, as it 4s here that we 
need the greatest percentage of covenanted hands, 1 also notice be says that the 
General Superintendent has two Assistants. I fail to know who they are. 

2. Elimination of waste in Boiler fuel .—He maintains that all the money spent 
since 1020 for coal for steam-making purposes has been wasted. He says the reason* 
for it being wasted is that there him been sufficient gas evolved from coke on^pig 
iron making to supply all the steam required. I admit that as time goes on we '^11 
b e able to elect greater economies in our Boiler Plant as well as in other departments, 
but such problems require time to be worked out and for the necessary changes to 
be made. lam not aware of any stedplmit that has yet reached the ideal condition 



ol being able to ron the whole plant from the gases erolred from the coke ovens anrf 
the blast j^maces. Problems like this require years of study and have proceeded^ 
as far as they have, only in plants which have been in existence and well organised 
for a much longer pcric^ than is our plant here. It is all well enough to mention 
things like this, but it takes time to have them worked out and effected. We may 
not be getting maximum efficiency from our Boiler Plant but there are very tew 
who do. I only recently saw an article in one of the American Trade Journals 
which stated that a survey of the Boiler Plants had been taken over a number of 
States and that the average efficiency of all was only about 60%, many of them 
falling to 60% or even lower and very few rising to the acknowledged maximum of 
from 76 to 80 per cent. If this is all that has been accomplished over a large area 
in the States in generations, what is to be expected in Jamshedpur within a few 
years ? This is only one of the many problems which remains to be worked out as- 
time goes on. 

Reference is made under the heading fuel that if more gas and less coal were 
used under the boilers thereby releasing tar and coke oven gas for use in the Open 
Hearth, we would experience no trouble from sulphur in the Open Hearth. We 
never have the slightest trouble with sulphur in our Open Hearth.” 

3 and 8.—VlUization of internal resources for the fuel needs of smelting, and heating-- 
in the Open Hearth and Mitts. Efficiency in maintenance and running of the 
Mills. 

“ I shall not dwell much on this subject as yon are more familiar with it than 1.. 
I only wish to say that it is largely a question of production both in the Open Hearth, 
and in the Mills. I will not comment on the Open Hearth production as you will 
take care of that. As to the mill production I can definitely refute one statement 
which he makes which is that in America the product of the 40' Blooming Mills is 
mostly in the shape of 4' billets and that in spite of rolling this small section, their 
tonnage is many times that whici) we get here. This is absolutely wrong, and I defy 
any one to go through very many of the modern Blooming Mills in the United^ 
States to-day and find them rolling mostly 4' billets. Quite the reverse is true. The 
big productions which are prevalent to-day on Blooming Mills in the United Statea 
were only obtained by the introduction of the Morgan Continuous Mill which 
resulted in not having to roll 4' billets on Blooming MUls. There are some Steel. 
Plants who still roll many 4' billets on their Blooming Mill, in fact, I have seen 2 
which roll down to inch and three-quarter billets but they roU much less tonnage 
than is rolled on Mills whose tonnage ho quotes. 

4. Loss in pig iron production .—I consider that it is unnecessary tor me to 
comment on this, as I would only make the same statements which you would make. 

Under the heading 'cost of making pig iron’ a statement is made that better 
methods of cooling and condensing in the by-products coke plant would result im 
more by-products and that we should be getting 3 times the amount of tar per ton 
of coal decarbonised that we are at present. This cannot and never will be done, 
as you cannot get out of coal something that is not in it. 

5. Economies effected in practice and procedure at the Blast Furnaces .—1 consider 
t;hat it is unnecessary for mo to comment on this, as I would only make the same 
gtatements which you wonld^make. 

6 and 7. Loss in steel ingot production in the Open Hearth .—A statement is- 
made under this heading that 76 to 80 jer cent, hot metal is more conducive to 
quick heats than lower percentage of hot metal. This is not true either in America 
or at Jamshedpur. It has been proven conclusively that the best mixture for the 
Open Hearth furnaces is in the neighbourhood of 60% hot metal and 40% scrap. 
In commenting on the Open Hearth yield, the writer has apparently been not w^- 
informed and that in 1921 the system of figuring the Open Hearth yidd was changed,, 
thereby making such a big discrepancy ^tween 1921 and 1922 and the preceding 
years. For one to criticise, one should have all information on the subjects with 
which he is dealing. By our present system of accounting, the yield of 92% which 



lie qootes normal ie abeolately impoaeible. In the oonaumption of ferro-manganese 
in the open hearth the writer apparently neglects to take into consideration the 
iaot that we are compelled to make ferro-manganese additions in the furnace instead 
•of in the ladle on account of the quality of steel which we have to make. Also the 
Manganese content in our low carbon steel is about 60% higher than that required 
in America. We have not been using the so-called high-priced Chanda Ore for 
redaction in the furnaces for several years. 

The writer criticises the installation of the Duplex plant on the ground that this 
method of making steel has not found much favour in England^ or in America. I 
do not think there is any plant in England that has used or is using the same process 
which we are adopting here. In England and in Canada, the Basic Bessemer Duplex 
process may haVe been abandoned, but ours is the Acid Bessemer Duplex process 
which is entirely different from that of the Basic Bessemer Duplex. If the rail 
specification of Canadian Railways bars the Duplex process, it bars the Basic Besse¬ 
mer Duplex and not Acid Bessemer Duplex, as there is not an Acid Bessemer Duplex 
plant in Canada. ' He correctly states that the Canadian practice is based on British 
precedents but unfortunately he could not have known that the British practice 
was not similar to that which we are installing here. 

He speaks of the shops being busy on repairs made necessary by somebody’s 
carelessness or oversight, somebody’s spirit of mischief or experiment, yet at the 
same time he maintains that the Indian workman is nearly as efficient as those in 
foreign countries. Does carelessness and mischief produce efficiency f 

He speaks of us having excess spares for the Electrical Department. When 
one takes into consideration that we are several thousand miles away from the 
aouroeof most of our supplies I considerthat we are much under-stocked rather than 
-over-stocked. Quite frequently, wo have to resort to all sorts of methods of patching 
up various electrical parts in order to keep running, simply because we do not have 
the necessary spares and the reason that we do not have them is that we have tried 
to keep down our inventory of spares as much as possible and thereby have less 
money tied up. As far as my knowleilge goes, we have burned out one armature of 
a large unit and slightly damaged another since the starting of the plant. I am 
personally familiar with one instance where an armature was slightly damaged 
and had to be lepaired. If we had the amount of spares which we art credited with 
having, wo would have had another acmature to put in immediately. .4s wo did 
not have it, we had to repair the damaged armature here and suffer loss of produc¬ 
tion, simply because we were trying to keep down the amount of -money tied up 
in spares. 

LoconuAivea .—We had more than seven locomotives in service in 1919 and we 
do not have 22 in service now. This is simply a misstatement of facts.” 

STATEMENT CIII. 

2i<ae by the Tata Iron and Steel Company explaining apparent decrease 
in the production per man. 

As the Board, in their examination, question us regarding the apparent decreases 
in the predtiotion per man which is shown by the figures in Statement I 
Printed Statement, we desire to submit corrected figures. We may explain that 
in column 5 of the original statement a ce(i»in amount of indirect labour has been 
included'which should not properly be included for such a comparison, as such 
labour has nothing to do with the actual production of the product in question and 
is merely traffic labour employed for the moat part in loading and uidoading and 
sbifting material and is principally coolie labour. We regret the inconvenience 
that has been caused to &e Board by this, but we did not understand at the time 
that the statement would be used for this purpose. We now submit complete 
staiastics showing the direct labour employed on these various departments from 
1912-13 to 1922-23, and also the indirect., labour separately. 





The aotusl tonnage per man can be compared for the later and earlier periods 
year by year but not as between one period and the other, as the system of record¬ 
ing the statistics has been altered. ' 

Coke Ovens. 


Year. 


Production 

in 

Covenanted 

employees. 

Bncoven- 

anted 

enmloyces. 

iJlrect 

Labonr. 

Totol 

Blrco' 

Labour. 

Tonnage 
per head 
per 

annum.. 

1912-18 .... 


Tons. 

164,971 

No. 

6 

No. 

667 

No. 

663 

Tons 

284 

1918-H .... 


196,768 

4 

628 

632 

311 

1914-16 .... 


196,688 

3 

666 

659 

398 

1916-16 .... 


202,055 

3 

801 

804 

261 

1919*17 .... 


230,633 

3 

920 

628 

260- 

1917-18 .... 


260,079 

2 

1,100 

1,102 

236 

1918-19 (9 months) . 


242,648 

2 

1,133 

1,136 

286- 

» to year 3^8,897 tons. 
1910-20 .... 


331.372 


1,796 

1,796 

185. 

1920-21 .... 


370,703 


2,107 

2,107 

17d 

1021-22 .... 


859,923 


2.234 

2,234 

161 

1922-23 .... 


366,464 

•• 

8,444 

2,444 

150 


Note.—T here was an alteration in the method of recording the labour Statistics about 1018. Thia 
more or leas coincided with the end of the war. The figures for tlm years 1919<20 to 1922-23 can be 
compared with each other, or for the years 1012'13 to 1918«19. But the figures for the two periods cannot 
be used as a basis for comparison, as the system has been altered. OenenUly speaking the pro¬ 
duction per man will have fallen after the war owing to the fact that we were not driving our plant so 
hard, that the quality of the raw niatcrials has fallen off and that thespooifloatlons had Men tightened, 
up for steel. The faU in 1922-23 Is of course due to the strike. 


Blast Furnaces. 


Year. 

Production 

in 

Covemintei 

employees. 

Uncoven- 
anted em¬ 
ployees. 
Direct 
Labour. 

Total 

Direct 

Labour. 

Tonnage 
per head 
per annum. 


Tons. 

No. 

No. 

No. 


1912-13. 

128,238 

28 

846 

874 

147 

1913-14. 

165,383 

16 

810 

825 

18a 

1914*16. 

100,687 

12 

743 

765 

218 

1916-16. 

171,453 

10 

737 

747 

230 

1916-17. 

154,563 

9 

699 

708 

21B 

1917-18. 

101,005 

8 

741 

749 

255. 

1918-19 (8 months) - 217,108 tons 

162,831 

8 

814 

822 

264 

1910-20. 

220,446 

7 

1,301 

1,308 

176 

1920*21 * . . . 

261,608 

8 

1,483 

1,412 

175- 

1921-22 , . . . 

283,190 * 

8 

1,604 

1.612 

isr 

1022-23 ... 

248,463 

8 

1,800 ■ 

1,814 

187 


iTois.—there me an elteretlos la the method of recording the labonr Stettatioe about ItlS. Ihla^ 
more or ten oolnolded with the end of the war. The Ognree for the years l8l9-:o to 10t2-2S can be 
oomparM with each other, or tor the yeers 1812-lS to 1818-lS. But the flgoree for the two periods eennot 
' be used as a basis for oomparlson, as the system has been altered, Oenerally speaking tiia pro* 
dnotlon per man will have faUen after the wet owing to the tact that we were not driving out plant eo 
hard, that the onaUty of the raw materials has fallen off and that the speplllcatlons had Men tightened 
upforeteel. The fu in J8gg>88 Is of coarse due to the strike. 
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Open Hearth, 


Ytu. 

Production 

In 

Covenanted 

employees. 

Uneoven- 
anted em¬ 
ployees. 
Direct 
Laboor. 

Total 

Direct 

Labour. 

TCnaage 
per head 
per anaum. 


Tons. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Tons. 

1012-18. 

31,385 

68 

900 

968 

32 

1913-14. 

77,844 

63 

860 

928 

84 

1914-15 . . , . 

96,182 

55 

750 

805 

119 

1915-16. 

123,427 

32 

910 

042 

131 

1910-17 . 

139,433 

31 

%03 

934 

149 

1017-18 ..... 

181,313 

33 

940 

973 

186 

1018-10 (9 months) . 

- 186,265 tons. 

138,949 

34 

9G0 

994 

186 

1019-20. 

169,796 

36 

1,029 

1,065 

159 

1920-21 . 

170,882 

43 

1,089 

1,132 

151 

1921-22 . 

182,107 

43 

1,148 

1,101 

153 

1922-23 . 

155,604 

42 

1,145 

1,187 

131 


NOTl.'—There iraa an alteration In the method of recording the labour Statistics about Idld. Tbit 
more or lees coincided iritb the end of the war. The figures for the yearn 1919-20 to 1022-23 can be 
■oompared with each other, or for the yean 1012-13 to 1918-19. But the figures for the two periods 
«annot be used as a basis for comparison, as the system has been altered. Generally speaking the pro- 
dnetion per man will have fallen after the owing to the fact that wo wore not driving our plant so 
Imrd, that the ^lity of the raw materials has fallen off and that the specifleatioas had been tightened 
op for steel. fall in 1922-23 Is of course due to the strike. 


Blooming MiU, 


Year. 

Production 

in 

Covemnted 

employees. 

tJneoven- 
anted em¬ 
ployees. 

Direct 

Labour. 

Total 

Direct 

Labour. 



Tons. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1912-18 .... 


27,277 

6 

217 

223 

1913-14 .... 


53,746 

6 

198 

204 

1914-16 .... 


84,433 

6 

182 

188 

1916-16 .... 


108,104 

5 

178 

183 

1916-17 .... 


123,046 

3 

192 

195 

1917-18 .... 


153,089 

3 

237 

240 

1918-19 (0 months) . 
•■164,169 tons. 


123,127 

3 

201 

264 

1019-20 .... 


146,531 

3 

283 

286 

1920-21 .... 


160,357 

3 

289 

292 ' 

1921-22 .... 


166,902 

r 3 

280 

283 

1922-23 .... 


138,440 

3 

291 

294 


Tonnage 
per head 
per annum. 


Tons. 

122 

288 

449 

991 

631 

638 

622 

512 

515 

554 

471 


Non.—^Tbere wu an alteration In the method of recording the labour Statlstioe about 1016. This 
more or low coincided with the end at the war. The figures for the yean 1910-20 to 1922-23 can be 
sompared with each other, at tat the yean 1912-18 to 1018-19. But the figures for the two pertodi 
jannot be uaM at a basis tat eompariaon, as the aystem has been altered. Generally speaking two- 
loetion per man wiil have fallen after the war owing to the fact that we were not driving our plant ao 
terd, that the qoidItT of the raw materials bM ^en off and that the specifloatloM bad been tightened 
tp fmr steel. ^ fall fa 1922-28 is of oonne dne to the strllEe* 
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2SrMiU. 


Year, 

Prodootlon 

in 

I 

Unoovenr 
anted em* 
l^oyeos. 
Blrect 
Labour. 

Total 

Direct 

Labour. 

Tonnage 
per head 
p» annum. 




Tons. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Toas. 

1912-13 . 



16,446 

21 

730 

751 

22 

W13-14 . 



41,112 

21 

648 

069 

62 

1914-15 . 



67,003 

21 

641 

662 

86 

1916-16 . 



67,707 

20 

637 

657 

103 

1916-17 . 



68,859 

18 

893 

911 

76 

1917-18 . 



82,667 

15 

949 

964 

86 

1918-19 <9 moiiti.s) . 
«>93,041 tons. 



69,781 

17 

1,070 

1,087 

86 

1919-20 . 



87,985 

16 

1,108 

1,124 

78 

1990-21 . 



86,401 

14 

1,123 

1,187 

76 

1021-22 . 


. 

96,273 

16 

1,271 

1,287 

75 

1022*23 . 



80,691 

15 

1,286 

1,301 

62 


Nots.—T here was an alteration in the method of recording the labour Statistics about 1010. Thl;* 
more or less coincided with the end of the war. The figures for the years 1919*20 to 1922*23 can be 
.compared with each other, or for the yean 1912*13 to 1918*19. But the figures for the two periods cannot 
be used as a basis for comparison, as the system has been altered, (generally apeaking the pro* 
ductloii per man will have fallen after the war owing to the fact that we were not driving our plant so 
hard, that the quality of the raw materials has fallen off and that the specifleatioas had teen tightened 
np for steel. The fall in 1922*23 Is of ooune due to the strike. 


Bar MilU 


Year. 

Production 

in 

Covenanted 

employee^. 

Uncoven* 
anted em¬ 
ployees. 
Direct 
J.ubour. 

Total 

Dlract 

Labour. 

Tonnage 
per Itead 
per annum. 


Tons. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Tons. 

10l2]8(8month.s) . 

4,027 tons. 

2,686 

11 

567 

578 

7 

1918-14. 

7,730 

11 

541 

652 

14 

1914-16 ..... 

9,762 

9 

500 

609 

19 

1915*16. 

23,203 

7 

627 

634 

44 

1916*17. 

29,868 

4 

712 

716 

42 

1917-18 . 

41,223 

3 

902 

905 

46 

Iffi8-19 (9 months) . 

«« 42,943 tons. 

32,207 

3 

900 

1,002 

43 

1919-20. 

84,242 


1,021 

1,024 

33 

1920*21 ..... 

35,965 

4 

944 

048 

S3 

1921*82 . 

29,698 

• 4 

824 

828 

86 

1922-28 . 

32.176 

4 

908 

912 

85 


^lJ?Ji!r!^erewinMMlltM»WOTlnth^nn!mdofrocordlngtheIabour8tottat!«abouwJl!I!^5S 
more or lees coincided with the end of the war. The figures for the yean 1919*20 to 1922*23 can be 
compared with each otiier. or for the yean 1912*13 to 1918*19. But the figures for the two periods 
cannot be need as a basis for oomparlson. as the system has been altered. Oraerally speaking toe pro* 
dnetion per man wlU have tallon aner the war, owing to the fact that we were not driving our plant so 
hard, that ti^e quality of the raw materials has fallen off and ttet the specifications bad been tightened 
up tm itaal. fail In 1922*28 Is of course due to the strike. 
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( 

Coltt Ovens. 




Prodac- 

Uncotihiktxd 
SX nOTIK—INDIBX02 
Laioxtb. 

Direct 

Labour. 

ToUl 

Labour. 

Ton¬ 

nage 

Wages 

per 

head 

per 

annum.. 

Year. 


tloa In 

Shop 

Labour. 

Traffic 

Labour. 

Total. 

head 

per 

annum. 



Tons. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

m 

Tons. 

Ns. 

1912-13 . . 


164.971 

175 

80 

264 

683 


167 

161 

1918-14 . 


196.758 

34 

92 

126 

« 632 

758 

260 

211 

1914.16 


196.663 

13 

48 

61 

669 

720 

278 

184 

1916-19 . 


202,065 

28 

66 

93 

804 

897 

225 

159 

1916-17 . 


230,683 

43 

131 

173 

921 

1,096 

2X0 

197 

1917-18 . 


260,079 

48 

103 

161 

1,102 

1,263 

208 

195- 

1918.19 (9 months) 
-828.897 tons. 


242,548 

50 

825 

884 

1,136 

2,019 

160 

177 

1919-80 . 


331,372 

86 

1,023 

1,100 

1,795 

2,904 

114 

165 

1920-21 . 


370,703 

94 

670 

664 

2,107 

2,771 

134 

215 

1921-22 . 

• 

869,023 

104 

488 

692 

2,234 

2,826 

127 

213 

1922-23 . 


866,464 

164 

497 

661 

2,444 

3,105 

118 

209 


Blast furnaces. 


Year. 

Produc¬ 
tion in 

UsooTWisraD 

XM PEOTXZS—UDIBIOT 
LUOUX. 

Direct 

Labour. 

Total 

Labour. 

Ton¬ 

nage 

Wages 

per 

Shop 

Labour. 

Traffic 

Labour. 

Total. 

per 

annum. 

per 

annum. 



Tons. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Tons. 

B«. 

1912-lS . 


128,238 

73 

47 

120 

874 

994 

129 

409 

1913-14 . 


166,388 

42 

19 

61 

826 

886 

175 

416 

1914-16 . 


160,687 

27 

isO 

163 

766 

018 

176 

314 

191M6 . 


171,463 

36 

8X8 

363 

747 

1,100 

156 

262 

1916-17 . 


164,568 

41 

238 

279 

708 

98; 

167 

264 

1917-18 . 


191,005 

68 

388 

446 

749 

1,196 

160 

£68 

1918-19 (9 moBtlu) 
-*17,108 tom. 


162,831 

65 

776 

841 

822 

1,663 

131 

286- 

1919-20 . 


229,445 

78 

715 

793 

1,808 

2,101 

109 

204 

19*0-21 . 


261,608 

131 

679 

810 

1,491 

2,801 

114 

294 

1921-** 


288,190 

216 

586 

802 

1,612 

2,814 

122 

S*7 

L02^2S . 


248,468 

107 

886 

683 

1,614 

2,847 

106 

805 
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W«fB 

per 
head 

mr \ P®' 

I aanuok. 
annum. I **“‘*“^' 




Tom. 

m 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No, 

Tons. 

Ba. 

1912-18 . 


31,386 

m 


74 

968 

1,042 

80 

819 

1013-U . 


77,844 

HI 

7 

88 

928 

1,016 

77 

605 

1914-16 . 


96,182 

97 

41 

138 

806 

048 

102 

428 

1916-16 . 


123,427 

127 

67 

184 

942 

1,126 

110 

463 

1916-17 . 


139,433 

173 

89 

262 

934 

1,196 

117 

502 

1917-18 . 


181,813 

263 

188 

451 

973 

1,424 

127 

616 

1918-19 (9 months) 


138,940 

266 

209 

476 

994 

1.469 

126 

636 

-185.266 tons. 









1919-20 . 


189,796 

296 

218 

614 

1,066 

1,679 

108 

666 

1920-21 


170882 

325 

267 

592 

1.332 

1,724 

90 

680 

1921-22 . 


182,107 

349 

120 

469 

1,191 

1,660 

110 

691 

1922-23 . 


156,604 

344 

80 

424 

1,187 

1,011 

07 

598 




Direct 

liSbour. 

Total 

Labour. 

No. 

•No 

223 

274 

204 

278 

188 

295 

183 

370 


876 


416 


466 


608 


498 

283 

479 

204 

497 



VOI*. I. 


279 
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S6' MOl. 


Yew. 

Brodac* 
tlon Id 

Ukootwantbd 

■imOTSBS—IKDIBBOT 

Lisouia. 

Direct 

Labour. 

Total 

Ton¬ 

nage 

per 

Wages 

per 

head 

Shop 

Lubour. 

Trafflo 

Labour. 

Total. 


per 

annum. 

per 

annum. 




Terns. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

m 

No. 

Tons. 

Bs. 

1912-18 . 



10,445 

70 

1 

71 


822 

20 

978 

1918-14 . 



«i,m 

51 

2 

63 

069 

722 

67 

878 

1914-16 . 



67,008 

102 

137 

239 

609 

901 

63 

877 

1916-16 . 



07,707 

196 

168 

863 

657 

1,020 

66 

416 

1910-17 



08.869 

28$ 

161 

384 

911 

1,296 

53 

351 

1917-18 . 



82,067 

* *78 

88 

363 

964 

1,827 

62 

414 

1918-19 (9 montka) 
*98,041 tons. 


69,781 

t»4 

18 

307 

1,087 

1,394 

67 

438 

1919-20 

. 


87,986 

828 

166 

488 

1,124 

1,612 

55 

877 

1990-21 . 

. 


86,401 

280 

89 

889 

1,187 

1,806 

67 

467 

1991-22 



90,278 

804 

64 

868 

1,287 

1,646 

59 

450 

1922-28 



80,691 

809 

47 

366 

1,801 

1,657 

49 

389 


Bar Mills. 




WSOOV*KAliT*r 
■KPAOnEB—INSIEBOI 
liABOCK. 

Direct 

Labcmr. 


Ton¬ 

nage 

per 

head 

per 

annum. 

Wages 

ner 


tlonln 

Shop 

Labour. 

Traffic 

Labour. 

Total. 

Labour. 

1 

head 

I>er 

annum. 


Tons. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Tons. 

Bi. 

1912*18 <8 montbs) 
*4,027 tons. 

2,665 

1 35 


35 

678 

613 

7 

161 


7,730 

35 

1 

86 

562 

588 

13 

205 

1914-16 . . - 

9,762 

48 

39 

87 

509 

596 

16 

211 


28.293 

100 

140 

240 

534 

774 

30 

290 

1916-17 . 

29,868 

109 ! 

198 

277 

716 

993 

30 

248 

1917-16 . 

41,228 

126 

147 

272 

906 

1,177 

85 

278 

1918-19 (9 monUu) . 
*48,948 tons. 

32,207 

158 

51 

209 

1,002 

^1,211 

86 

385 

1919-80 . 

84,2«* 

148 

82 

230 

1,024 

1,254 

27 

292 

1M0-*! . 

85,956 

198 

67 

193 

948 

1,141 

82 

412 

1921-22 . 

29,698 

118 

20 

138 

828 

901 


4*8 

1022'2S 

32,176 

128 

15 

1 

138 

912 

1,060 


881 































STATEMENT No. CIV. 

2fote by the Tata Iron and Steel Company explaining certain mistakes t» 
the published evidence. 

If the Board wUl allow me to do so, I should like to make certain corrections 
on one or two minor points in the published evidence. I see that I have stated 
that the Second Preference Shares become cumu lative from the expiry of five years. 
I do not know how I can have made that mistake, but I think there must have been 
some confusion between the new ordinary and deferred shares which did not rank 
for dividend on profits earned prior to 3'Oth June 1921 though issued in August 
1917, and the Second Preference Shares which, as the Balance Sheets will show, 
have ranked for dividend and have been cumulative from the payment of the applica¬ 
tion and allotment money, that is, from let March 1919. I also notice that, on 
page 9.3 of the record, my answer to Mr. Ginwala conveys the impression that my 
own salary is paid by the Steel Company. That of course is not correct. 1 am 
paid nothing by the Steel Company, but attend to its business as a Director of 
the Agents’ Firm, 

I would further wish to express my regret for the trouble that has been caused 
to the Board by the fact that the figures in Statement No. I are not correctly tabulat¬ 
ed for the purpose for which the President has’ tlsed them in his examination of 
Mr. Tutwiler on pages 54 and 66 of the printed record. We desire to put in corrected 
statement showing the production per head of direct labour as far as this can bo 
done. There has been an alteration in the system of recording labour statistics 
and the results of the former years cannot be compared with the results of the later 
years, but this has been done specially for the years 1916-16 and 1921-22 and a 
separate statement gives this. 

I also tender notes regarding certain points which have been raised before the 
Board in the course of their enquiry by other witnesses, '^hese deal with— 

1. The fair industrial rate of profit. 

2. The price of rails as given by the principal railways. 

3. The burden placed on agriculture by the proposed duty on steel. 

4. The increased cost of building resulting from the duty and the probability 

that steel will be largely replaced by wood in construction to the dis- 
advantage of the country. 

6. The comparison between our costs and American costs. 

• 1. The fair industrial rate of profit. 

This is not a question of the greed or rapacity of shareholders. It is a question 
of the terms on which money (>.e., capital) can be obtained for industry in this 
country. 1 stated in evidence that I considered 10 per cent, a fair rate, and that 
if depreciation was to be included I would increase that to 15 per cent. ' These are 
questions of fact not of opinion. Deaving all question of depreciation out of con¬ 
sideration, as depreciation is really cost and not profit, I place before the Board 
the following evidence as to the rate at which capital can actually be obtained to-day 
for industry in India. In the past year the firm of Tata Sons has obtained upon 
debentures for the Steel Company and for two Hydro-Electric Companies in Bombay 
the total sum of £4,760,000 from the London money market. So far as I know, 
no Indian Companies have ever in the past obtained s j i h lai ge sums from England. 
The conditions of the Steel Company are well-known to the Board. 1 he conditions 
of the Hydro-Electric Companies referred td are that they are suppliers of light and 
power to the city of Bombay. They have a practical monopoly of such supplies 
and they have long contracts at fixed rates for the supply of power to the Mills and 
factories and railways and the tramway and electric I'ghting system of the City. 
They would therefore be regarded as a first class industrial security in any country 
in the world. Out of the total sums obtained from England, £1,090,000 rv.ay be 
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excluded as tUa has been issued with the guarantee of the British Treasury under 
the Trades Facilities Act. The average rate of interest on the remainder to the 
three Companies, after making all allowances^for discount, brokerage, etc., works 
out to 8-26 per cent. Debentures are mortgage securities, and, generally speaking, 
the lenders require that the assets of the Company should cover the amount borrow¬ 
ed three times and that the average profits should cover the interest three times. 
Ordinary share capital could not be obtained unless there was a fair prospect of a 
considerably higher rate of interest because of the greater risks attached. 

2. Price of Sails. 

We have seen the evidence of the Agents of the 6.1. P. Bailway and of the East 
Indian Railv^y as to the increase in railway rates that would result from the in¬ 
creased duty which we have proposed. We find some difficulty in following this 
evidence because the price stated is not the same. The Agent of the G. I. P. gives 
a price of Rs. 148-8-0 which, we understand, includes a duty of 10 per cent. The 
Agent of the East Indian Railway states that the annual requirements of bis line 
are 23,000 tons’and cost Rs. 39,90,000 which gives a price of Rs. 173. We can only 
say that if we could obtain this price for our whole output of rails we should not 
ask for protection on this material. 

We do not think that the duty that we have proposed would yield this price. 
We expect English rails to be landed in India without duty at about Rs. 120 if the 
railmakers in England are forced to meet the duty. That would give with the duty 
a price of Rs. 170 for rails. We have already proposed to the G. I. P. Railway and 
thwEast Indian Railway that we should supply all their requirements for rafis for 
- next year at the English landed price plus any additional duty that they may have 
to pay. In reply they have told us that we will be invited to tender and that our 
tender will be considered by their Home Boards. Our rail mill is of the latest 
pattern and if we are given an opportunity of running it at anything like full capa¬ 
city we have no doubts that we can greatly reduce the cost and price of rails to this 
country. Our Works costs are to-day the same as American costs. And we can 
supply the whole demand of India for rails. In these circumstances we cannot 
sec that it is to the advantage of this country that its railways should depend on 
foreign supplies. 

3. The burden placed on the aj^iculturisl by the increase of the duty. 

We have seen a great deal of evidence placed before the Board in the interests 
of the consumer and more especially the agriculturist, but most of the evidence is 
theoretical. We had expect^ that some attempt would have been made to show 
the actual cost of steel to the ordinary cultivator and what exactly the Increase in 
the duty would mean to him. We have ourselves endeavoured to ascertain this 
though w£ are not in a position to make these enquiries outside the locality in which 
the Works are situated. The instances attached may however interest the Board, 
The figures have been collected by Mr. Sawday by personal enquiry. We are aware 
of course that the actual cost of steel used by a cultivator does not represent the 
whole of the burden and that the general increase of prices and freights have also 
to be taken into account. But this evidence will show that the use of steel by the 
agriculturist himself directly is very small. 

Statistics regarding use of Steel by cultivators. 

1. Jayram of Kudada Village, Sin^bhum. 

Lives with his grown sons, 7 in family. 

Has 20 bighas of land. 

Has fallowing steel implements in use. 

S Ploughs, cost of steel taps, Be. 0-4-0 per plough, last 2 years. 

One cart, cost of tyrea Re. 9-0-0, lasts 7 years. 
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One Kodali, cost Re. 1-0-0, lasts 2 years. 

Two hanswas, cost Re. 0-4-0 each, last 10 years. 
Two axes, cost Re. 0-8-0, last 10 years. 

.Annual cost of steel— 

Plough shares. 

Cart. 

Kodali , .... 

Hanswas ..... 

Axes . . . . 


R«. A. F. 
.040 
.14 0 
.080 
.010 
.018 


2 2 6 

Tills includes cost of manufacture, and cost of raw material is probably not 
much more than half say 1-8-0. 

ilillerence between 10 per cent, and 23 per cent.,33 per cent, is about 
Re. 0-6-0. 

Pa nily lives on their own rice and vegetables. 

Sell some vegetables. Cash earnings 40 a year. 

Huy8 only clothes (Re. 1-8-0 per person per 6 months). Salt Re. 0-5-0 pe^. 
mo ith and spends rest on ceremonies. Does not hire his cart out. Members 
of the family work very seldom as labourers. 

They work about 6 months of the year. Could get more money by working dur- 
i^ the slack season or by hiring out the' cart at any time but see no reason for get¬ 
ting more. 

2. Durga Charan Prodhan of Ulyan and 4 brothers. 

Thirty-five in family. 


Thirty bighas of land. 


E«. 

A.* 



Rs. A. F. 

10 plough shares at 0 

2 

0 life 2 years. Annual cost 

0 10 0 

10 Kodalis 

0 

8 

0 life 1J years. 

f* 

3 8 0, 

5 Carts, tyres cost 

8 

0 

0 life 3 years. 

ft 

14 0 0 

12 hanswas at 

0 

4 

0 life 6 years. 

if 

0 8 0 

3 Axes 

0 12 

0 life 7 years. 

it 

0 5 0 






18 15 0 


Cost of raw material for steel about 12-0-0. 

Extra cost of tariff 10 per cent.—33 per cent. Rs. 3-0-0. 

Cash income about Ra 800 a year. Sells lac, hires carts, wood business and 
small shop. 

Spends Ra 3-4-0 each per 6 months on clothes for each adult. 

Total expenditure about Ra 600 a year. 

3. Manobar Mobato of Ulyan. 

10 in family. t 

Re. A. P. Bs. A. F. 

3 plough shares at 0 2 0 life 2 years. Annual cost 0 3 0 

2 carts tyres at 8 0 0 life 5 years, „ 3 8 0 

3 Hanswas at 0 4 0 life 6 years, „ 0 2 0 

2 Axes at . 1 0 0 life 6 years, , 0 5 0 


4 2 0 
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Cost of raw material, say Rs. 2-8-0, extra "cost of tariff Re. 0-10-0, sells lac,, 
hires cart out. Cash income Rs. 200-0-0 per annum to Rs. 260-0-0 could get work 
during slack season but has enough.'}. 

All these traiants say that the costs of their steel implements went up and 
has come down. 

In buying pieces of steel by the maund they used to pay Rs. 6-0-0 in pre-war 
days the orice went up to Rs. 23-0-0 and is down to Rs. 12-0-0. The priee of 
tyreh wont from Rs. 3-8-0 to Rs. 14-0-0 and is down to Rs. 7-0-0 or Rs. 8-0-0. 


4. Rf.'place.menl of Steel by wood in buildings owing i\lhe increased cost resulting 

from duty. 

We have seen evidence given before the Board that there is a prospect that the 
increased cost of steel resulting front the duty may lead to its replacement by wood 
in building. 

We attach copies of two letters from Mr. G. Wittet, the well-known Bombay 
Architect, which will show that in largo modern buildings the eost of the steel 
actually used forms a very small proportion of the total cost. Steel is used very 
little in ordinary dwelling houses in this country and' its chief use is for these large 
modem buildings. In them wood caimot be substituted firstly because it would 
not however cheap bo economical because it cannot carry the same span and second¬ 
ly Because it is essential that such buildings should be fire-proof and the owners 
would not be prepared to take the risk of using wood. 

We also attach plans and estimates of typical structures which have been pre- 
‘pared by the Tata Construction Company and which show that at present prices 
even with the addition of 33 and Jrd per cent, wood is considerably more expensive 
than steel either for a dwelling house or for a factory building. 

Considering the great advantages of steel from the point of view of insurance 
there does not therefore seem to be much reason to suppose that wood at present 
prices will replace it as a result of the duty. 


THE TATA ENGINEERING CO., LTD., CONSULTING ENGINEERS, YORK 
BUILDINGS, BOMBAY. 


6th October 1923. 


.Dkab Snt, 


In reply to your letter No. G.-1096 of 4th October, I have taken out the actual 
cost of the steel at the new Medical College at Parel now under constraction in 
relation to the total cost of the structure. 


The steel in this case consists of heavy beams and girders sup^rting floors over 
wide spans, which could not be replac^ by timber, and steel rods forming the 
rnnforeement fur the concrete floor slabs. 

The total cost of the structure is Rs. 8,70,000 and the actual cost of steel about 
Rs. 52,000, that is the cost of the steel is of the structure or say 8 per cent, 

I am obtaiuing particulars of the Bank building and will let you have them 


later. 


Yours truly, ^ 


(Sd.) G. Wittm. 
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THE TATA ENGINEERING CO., Ltd., CONSULTING ENGINEERS, YORK 
BUILDINGS, BOMBAY. 

10th October 1923, 

Dear Sib, 

In the Tata Bank building, which is a reinforced concrete structure faced with 
out stone, the cost of the steel bars unfabricated airounted to Rs. 1,19,00(1 against 
a total structural cost of Rs. 16,44,000 or say per cent. This appears to be a 
fair percentage to apply to buildings of this class where some architectural treatment 
and a good finish are aimed at. 

In the case of a general utility building or factory structure the proportion of 
steel costs would bo higher as the treatment and finish would be less expensive. 
A building of the latter class of the same cubic capacity as the bank would probably 
cost about Rs. 10,60,000 which would bring the proportion of steel up to 11 per cent. 

Yours truly, 

(Sd.) G. Wittet. 


STATEMENT No. CV. 

Statement shoiving estimate oj working capital after Greater Extensions 

are completed. 

I. 

The Working Capital on Operation account on 31st .March 1923 may be taic«Kv 

_ _ nnsw s _1. 1.1 ^_Al_. Tl-I_ Ctt a. 


as 237 lacs as abstracted from the Balance Sheet:— 

Rs. Rs. 

Lacs. Lacs. 

Stocks and Stores.217'04 .. * 

Less— 

Greater Extensions.48'68 168'36 


Book Debts .. 48-40 

Advances (after deducting Greater Extensions, say) 33*18 

—17 00 16-18 


Cash... 8-17 

237-11 


The average per month of saleable output for the three months ending March 


1023 was-* 

Pig Iron Tons 11,636— ^ 

January. 11,748 

February. 9,762 

March.. • UA®* 

Steel Tons 13,019— 

January. • 11,828 

February.18,089 

March <• 14,l4l 
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Taking 2 ton^ oTTig Iro® equivalent to 1 ton of steel, we get a total tonnage of 
18,787 per month. . o -b 

The tonnage after Greater Eztensiuns are in full operation will be 37,000 tone 
per month aa follows 

Tons per 

' annum. 

^8 . 38,000 

.421,000 

»■> 421,000 plus 19,000 or 440,000 tons per annum or 36,666 or, say 

37,000 per month, as Pig Iron production is under-estimated. 

On the aboye^basis, the Working Capital after Greater Extensions works out 
to 466 laos 

18,800 : 37,000 : : 237 : 466 

Against the above Hgure of Ra. 466 laos, we have estimated our Working Capital 
at the roqnd and more conservative figure of Rs. 600 lacs, because many fiuctuating 
factors like the rise in quantity and cost of production, including labour, in exchange, 
and facilities of transport which determine how much stock of raw material and 
finished product it is safe to carry are to be taken into account. 


11 . 


We roughly estimate our Working Capital after the Extensions are completed 

as follows 


SpareRolls .... 


Lacs. 

60 


Spare Ingot Moulds, etc. . 


10 


Stores (electrical and main, etc.) 
Operation spares and loose tools 


70 



60 


Bricks. 

Raw materials— 

, CoM . . . - . 

Iron and Mn. Ore . 

Lacs. 

20 

10 

30 


Limestone .... 
Sulphur. Scrap and others 

5 

10 

46 

• 

Colliery stores, stocks, outstandings 


36 


Outstandings (Jamshedpur) 

, 

80 


Stocks of finished products 

fit * 


. 110 

480 

(We estimate one month** 
finished products will 
have cost us 55*6 lacs.) 


For purposes of comparison, we give below a similar statement of our existing 
Working Capital:— 


Lacs. 

Spare Rolls. 13 

Spare Ingot Moulds, etc. 2 

S*o«s.. 

Operation Spares and loose tools. .: 4 

Bricks-.26 

Coal. g 

Iron and Manganese Ore . . . 11 

Dolomite and Limestone. 3 

Snlphnr, Serap, etc. .......... 6 

Collieries Stock and Stores, outstandings.26 

Outstandings (Jamshedpur) . . '. . . . . 36 

Stocks . .....86 
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Annexure to Statement Regarding Working Capitat 





Tjftitj 

1. Spare Rolls , . , 

a * 

• 

60 

2. Spare Ingot Moulds, etc. . 

• e 

• 

10 

3. Stores (elctrioal and main, etc). 

• • 

• 

70 

4. Operation spares and loose tools 

. • 

• 

60 

6. Bricks .... 

• 

• 

30 

Saw JUttterialt. 




Lacs. 



6. Coal. 

20 



7. Iron and Hng. Ore 

10 



8. Limestone , , . . 

6 



9. Sulphur, Scrap and others 

10 



— 

45 


10. Outstandings (Jamshedpur) 

. 

SO 

(We estimate one month’s 

11. Stocks of finished products . 


no 



finished products will 
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have cost us 66'8 lacs.) 


1. We scrap very few rolls, but we most have all shapes and this is the irrednoible 
minimum. 

2. We expect to make and scrap every year about 10 lakhs worth of 
moulds, etc. 

3. Bepresents six months' consumption and includes in this some spare deotrical 
equipment. The stores include oils, hardware, and all sundries, also Eleotiwal 
equipment of all kinds. 

4. Someof the spares have been received with Oreater Extensions plant and are 
essential here, as we cannot expect to make them here. 

6. These consist of a vast variety of shapes. Some of the rare shapes are for a 
year or more in stock but regular bricks will be about 3 months in stodr- We 
have to face, however, some heavy stocks of regulars as these had to he taken in h 
certain proportion with special shapes required for the Coke Ovens, etc. 

6. This is leas than two months’ consumption. 

7. Three months’ consumptioa 

8. Three months’ consumption. 

9. Six months’ stock of sulphur and balance is about three months’ consumption. 

10. 4S days’ sales. 

11. A little over two months’ output. 

STATEMENT No. CVI. 

Statement by the Tata Iron and Steel Company regarding main items of 
excess spread between Pig Iron and Ingots in Jamshedpvsjrom 
January to May 1923 over those in United States of America 1st 
quarter 1923. , 

One tonnage. 

Tonnage in United States of America from furnaces of equal hearth areas will 
be about 20 to 2S per cent, greater than those at Jamshedpur. 

The main reasons for the low tonnage at Jamshedpur are;— 

1st CUmallo eondliions. 

2nd Quidity of steel madm 
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Climatic Oorulitioni. 

« 

Climatic oouditions iii India are not as conducive to the manufacture of steel 
on account of the temperature in which the Furnaoemen have to work being 
much higher than in the United States of America. 

In order to make quick heats and consequently produce large tonnage, the 
Fumaoeman must be in front of his furnace, watching what is going on inside much 
more than it is possible to do when working in such a high temperature. In England 
no furnace fronts are water-cooled because it is neither necessary nor economical, 
whereas in United States of America where the weather in the summer months is 
much sfiurmer than at any time in England, it was necessary to water-cool the 
furnace fronts in order to get the men to watch the furnace as closely as possible to 
produce quick heats without damaging the furnaces and yet produce large tonnage. 
When a I\imaceman cannot stand-in front of his fuitiace and watch what is going 
on inside as he should do, there are many things that occur which gi-eatly affect 
the tonnage and reduce the life of the furnace. 

It is only common sense that a human being can do more and better work in a 
bold climate working around a furnace which has an internal temperature well 
‘ over 3,000” Fahrenheit and is radiating heat which is felt yards away, than he can 
working around the same kind of furnace in a hot climate similar to that of 
India. 

The point I desire to bring out is that a cool atmosphere in which the Furnsoe- 
men work is necessary in America for high production and that climatic condition of 
India undoubtedly is a big factor in retarding the rapid production of steel in, 
the Open Hearth furnaces. This is clearly shown in our own plant by the differ¬ 
ence in production during the hot and cold weather: vide chart attached. 

Quality of Steel. 

At Jamshedpqr we must make a better grade of steel than is made at the 
American Plants whose costs are being compared with those at Jamshedpur. Our 
ou£pu^ is nearly all rail steel and British Standard mild. If we have casts that 
Oannot'be applied on those two grades they must he returned to the furnaces 
• and remelted. This is not true in the American Plants ; they have a more variegated 
line of product and can use casts ^hioh we would have to remelt. This condition 
will disappear to a great extent when our newplant comes into full operation and 
with its disappearance our costs will come down. On account of this we must be 
more careful to ensure that when it is tapped it will come within the specification. 
This necessitates more care and time which naturally reduces the output and 
reduces the tonnage life of furnace. In the plants from which I secured my cost 
figures on my recent visit to the States I saw steel being rolled that we could not 
sell but would have to be returned to Open Hearth to be remelted. 

Steel cannot be made anywhere at the rate it is in the United States of America 
and at the same time of the quality thafis demanded of Tata Iron and Steel Com¬ 
pany and which it is to their best interest to make much loss can it be made in 
India 6f the quality demanded. Quantity can be obtained but at the expense of 
quality. 

If the tonnage at Jamshedpur were 20 to 26 per cent higher, our oonversion cost 
and consequently the spread between Pig Iron and Ingots woifld be reduced by 
about Bs. 8 to Bs. 10. We would have lower fuel and labour costs per ton of ingots,, 
fewer repairs to the furnaces, fixed and other charges per ton of output would be 
less and oux spread between pig iron and ingots would be very near that in the 
United States of America. 

We have, however, other diaadvantages which would prevent us reaching th^r 
figure such as the cost of our bricks, stores, materials, etc. The cost of bricks, 
represents 80 per cent of the cost of rebuilding the furnaces and as we have to pay 
a higher price than in United States of America our costs for this item will naturally 
bo bighar. They would however bo lower with higher output. Our coal, fluxes. 



refraotories and some other minor items are not as good as at the average American 
Hant, bat these disadvantages are small as compared with the disadvantages 
resulting from the location of the industry and quality of steel made. 

On account of the covenanted hands our labour costs in the Open Hearth are 
higher than in United States of America. 

One would naturally ask if these handicaps will continue to exist and con¬ 
sequently no increase in production or decrease in costs can be expected. 

The olimatic condition and its effect'wili continue. 

Many conditions existing at present will be changed and improvement in ton¬ 
nage can be expected. Manufacturing costs should come down providing labour 
raw materials, stores, etc., do not materially increase. 

Reasons why tonnage should increase end costs decrease:— 

(1) VVe are building a new Calcining Plant in which our refractories will be 

calcined which should not only result in lower consumption but less 
bottom trouble, consequently higher tonnage. 

(2) From the steel production of the new plant wo will receive more scrap-fbt 

the Open Hearth Furnaces and can decrease the iron cliarge which 
wiil require less flux resulting in a lower slag volume and consequently 
increased tonnage. 

(3) Iiabour will gradually be reduced as we are training Indians to take the 

place of Buropeans. 

(4) We will have a more varied line of product into which we can put more of 

our off-grade steel which will not have to be reroelted. This will result 
in increased tonnage. 

StcUemetU ihomng coat of Manufacture and selling price in United Statea of 

America. 



Cost of 
Maimfsetura. 

Selling Price. 

Year 1909-13— 

Basic Pig Iron 

1 

13-00 

$ 

14-39 Valley Base. 

Billets 

19-00 

(•) 23-92 Pgh. Base. 

Rails 

22-50 

28-00 ., „ 

Bars 

26-00 

(•) 31-14 „ „ 

First Quarter 1923— 


• 

Basic Pig Iron 

, . 24-00 

27-17 Valley Bate. 

Billets . 

, • 35-00 

(*) 40-00 Pgh. Ba4e. 

Rails 

41-00 

43-00 „ ,, 

Bars 

46-00 

(•> 49-08 „ 

• Base price*—extras 

scouted tor siae, analyses, etc.. 

which wouM hmottht to 


3 to 3 Dollan. 



■StatentiU thoaing approximtlt works costs pre-war in United States of Ameriea, 
years lilS-U, 1917 Jamshedpur and first quarter 1923 United States oj 
Ameried, Oanado, and February to May 1923, Jamshedpur. 


Ba. Swm$V00 

Pre*w« 
United 
StatM of 
America. 

1915>17 

Jamshedpur. 

United 
Btat« of 
America 
1928. ^ 

Canada 

1928. 

Jamshedpur 

1928. 

Fig Iron . 

Ei. 

39 0 0 

20 

0 

0 

72 

0 0 

69 

0 0 

36 13 

0 


1 

1800 





24*00 


28*00 



Spread 

Be. 

22 0 0 

22 

0 

0 

18 

0 .0 

5 

8 0 

33 7 

0 

Ingot 

. Rs. 

51 0 0 

42 

0 

0 

90 

0 0 

74 

6 0 

70 4 

0 


t 

17*00 





80*00 


24*75 



Spread «. 

. Re. 

6 0 0 

10 

0 

0 

15 

0 0 

14 

0 0 

17 15 

0 

Blooms 

. Rfl. 

67 0 0 

52 

0 

0 

105 

0 0 

B8 

8 0 

88 8 

0 


t 

f 1900 





35*00 


29*50 



Spread (a). 

Rs. 

10 8 0 

26 

0 

0 

18 

0 0 



34 13 

0 




20 

0 

0 





24 13 

0 

Bails* 

. Rs. 

67 8 0 

78 

0 

0 

123 

0 0 



123 0 

0 


1 

22*50 

72 

0 

0 


41*00 



113 0 

0 

Spread 

. Ra. 

21 0 0 

33 

0 

0 

30 

0 0 

28 

8 0 

46 12 

0 

Bars 

. Rs. 

78 0 0 

85 

0 

0 

136 

0 0 

117 

0 0 

134 15 

0 


t 

26*00 





45*00 


30*00 




(a) Spread, with 2nd cla<uR rails taken in as product^ as is done in United States of America. 
* Cost of rails wi^ 2nd class rails taken in as product, as is done in United States of America. 


■Comparison of costs United States of America and Canada first quarter, 1923, with 
Jamshedpur, February to May, 1923. 


Bn. t-t l,0a 

Canada. 

United Stotee of 
America. 

Jamshedpur. 

Tig Iron— 

* 

It«. A. T 

t 

Rs, 

A. 

p. 

t 

Rs. A. 

p. 

Materials per ton of Iron 

21*00 

63 

0 

0 





9*54 

28 10 

0 

Cost above 

3*70 

11 

2 

0 





2*73 

'8 3 

0 

Total .... 

24*70 

74 

2 

0 

24-00 

72 

0 

0 

12*27 

36 18 

0 

^bour .... 

•85 

2 

0 

0 

1-00 

3 

0 

0 

■89 

2 11 

0 

Ingots— 









■1 



Pig Iran .... 

23*00 

69 

0 

0 

28-00 

69 

0 

0 


36 18 

0 

Benp , , . . 

18*00 

89 

0 

0 

20-00 

60 

0 

0 


22 14 

0 

Mixture .... 

16*75 

50 

4* 

0. 

22-00 

66 

0 

o" 

11*28 

33 11 

0 

„ per ton of Ingot. . 

19-00 

67 

0 

0 

24*60 

78 

8 

0 

18*00 

39 0 

0 

Conversion . , 

8*00 

24 

0 

0 

800 

24 

0 

0 

Ul» 

26 2 

0 

CottnboT. 

. 5*75 

17 

8 

0 

5*50 

16 

8 

0 

10*42 

81 4 

0 

ToUl .... 

24*75 

74 

8 

0 

so-oo 

00 

0 

0 

28*42 

70 4 

0 

lobov 

1*10 

f 

6 

0 

1*50 

4 

8 

0 

1*02 

1 u 

0 
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B<.S—$1,00. 

Canada. 

Unl^ 6taU-aot 
America. 

Jamibedpvr. 

Blooms— 



t 

Bs. A. 

P, 

$ 

Bs 

A. 

p. 

$ 

Ba. A. 

Pa- 

Ingots 



2600 

76 

0 

0 

80-00 

90 

0 

0 

28-42 

70 4 

0 

Conversion 



4*60 

IS 

8 

0 

5-00 

16 

0 

0 

6-33 

16 0 

0 

Total 



22-50 

8S 

8 

0 

S5-00 

105 

0 

0 

29-40 

88 8 

0- 

Labour . 



■66 

1 

15 

0 

1*60 

4 

8 

0 

•56 

1 11 

0 

Balls— 














Blooms 







85-00 

105 

0 

0 

29-40 

88 3 

O' 

Conversion 







6-00 

18 

0 

0 

11-06 

35 15 

0 

Total 

. 






41-00 

123 

0 

0 

41-00 

123 0 

9 

Bars— 














Billets 



29-60 

88 

8 

0 

86-00 

106 

0 

0 

29-40 

88 3 

0 

Conversion 

. 


9-50 

28 

8 

0 

10-00 

30 

0 

0 

16-68 

46 12 

0 

Total 



39-00 

117 

0 

0 

46-00 

136 

0 

0 

44-98 

134 16 

0 

Labour . 



4*60 

18 

8 

0 





3-98 

11 15 

0 


Note.—C ost of Fig Iron at tho Blast Furaaco does not agree with the price chaiged to Ingots in 
Unit^ States of America and Canada as they tuo an average price when charging to the open Heartti 
Furnaces. 


STATEMENT No. CVII. 

Statement showing the value in Dollars year by year of the orders placed 
in America for the Greater Extensions. 

S 

. . . 4 , 623,148 

. 2 , 040,266 

. 3 , 318,648 

. 7 , 054,467 

. 2 , 922,756 

997,322 
350,461 


Total . 21 , 307,367 


In 1917 the Steel Company placed orders fdr the steel work of the “ C ” and 
“ D ” Furnaces, purchased the Batelle Furnace, placed orders for parts of the Coke 
plant, machinery for No. 2 Machine Shop,.the original orders for all of the Rt^ng 
Mills, Blast Furnace Blowers and Condensers, 26 Wickes Boilers, one 200>ton Tilting 
Furnace, as well as for miscellaneous Motors for the various parts of machinery^ 
in the plant, cables, eto. 

In 1918 the Steel Company ordered the majority of the cranes from the Alliance 
Haohine Company, more tools for No. 2 Machine Shop, Switchboard for the Power 
House, part* of the Blooming Mill, one Blower, Skip Hoist for *' C *’ and " 1) 
Furnaces, 2nd stand for the Plate Mill and some svHtebing Locomotives. » 


1918 

1919 
1620 

1921 

1922 

1923 
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In 1910 the Company ordered lurther parts ior the Blooming Mill, Cables 
hMectrical Supplies, Ingot Cars for the Open Hearth, spare parts for Mills, two 10,000 
K. W. Genei^tors and Condensers, parts for Blast Furnace, Plato Mill, etc. 

In 1920, which was the heaviest year, orders were placed for Cables, Electrical 
Supplies, MoClintio Marshall’s contract was placed. (This contract covered 
64,679,650 lbs. of structural steel at 6,902 cents per lb.=Total $3,772,986. We 
had originally intended to roll most of this ourselves, but at that time we could get 
•'higher'prioes for our own steel) orders for Pouring Crane for Open Hearth, parts 
for Sheet Mill, Blooming Mill, Merchant Mill and considerable quantity of material 
for railroad cara 

In 1921 orders were placed for Cables, Electrical Supplies, Transfer Ladle Crane 
for Open Hearty, Corrugated Sheeting, and Blooming I^U Parta 

In 1922, Calcining Plant, Equipment for Open Hearth, Blooming Mill parts* 
2nd Bessemer Blower, and Rolls for various Mills. « 

In 1923 Cables and Electrical Supplies, Gas Producers for the Open R earth, 
Switchboard for Ho. 3 Sub-station and miscellaneous equipment. 



Part B—Oral. 
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Oral evidence of Mr. J. C. K. PETERSON, C.I.E« 
representing The Tata Iron & Steel Cov Lidn 
recorded at Jamshedpur on the 17lh August 1^. 

Pretident. —Mr. Peterson, I understand that you have been iittthorlsed 
by the Tata Iron & Steel Co. to give evidence on their behalf in connec¬ 
tion with the enquiries of the Tariff Board. I gather also that if w« 
should touch on technical points you may prefer that Mr. Tutwiler should 
give evidence on behalf of the Company. The arrangement will be that 
if in course of to-day’s examination we come upon any technical points 
that you prefer not to deal with yourself, they will be postponed to soma 
subsequent meeting. 

I propose to begin the evidence on the question of the conditions justify¬ 
ing protection. As you know the resolution of the Government of India 
appointing the Board expressed general approval (in accordance with the 
resolution passed by the Legislative Assembly) of the principle of discri¬ 
minating protection laid down by the Fiscal Commission. One of the pro¬ 
posals of the Fiscal Commission was that, where an industry was essential for 
purposes of national security, protection when required ought to be given 
irrespective of the conditions laid down by the Commission for ordinary 
cases. We understand that the case for the Tata Iron li: Steel Co. is that the 
steel industry is an industry of that kind. Is that correct? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. We have stated it in our letter to the Government 
of India. 

President. —We only want to clear the ground and to make sure that we 
have correctly understood the Company’s case. Am I right in saying that 
jrou consider that all the conditions laid down by the Fiacal Commission as 
justifying the grant of protection in ordinary cases are satisfied in this 
case? 

Mr. Peterson. —^I think we have mentioned all that in our letter. 

President. —The first condition (paragraph 97 of the Fiscal Commission’s 
report) is that the industry must be one {mssessing natural advantages, 
such as an abundant supply of raw material, cheap power, a sufficient 
supply of labour or a large home market. These are examples of natural 
advantages. The Cbmpany claim, I understand, that the natural advan¬ 
tages of the steel industry in Jamshedpur satisfy these conditions. I think 
you have dealt with that specially in your letter to the Government of 
India. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. We have, in paragraph 4 of that letter. 

President. —You say there that the necessary raw mater!a» exist in 
India in enormous quantities. To begin with 1 take it that it refers primarily 
to iron ore. 

Mr. Peterson. —^And coal. 

President. —Could you very briefly indicate the advantages you possess 
in the matter of iron ore? 

Mr. Peterson. —^In our opinion the irqp ore in India that we ourselves 
hold will be sufficient to keep our plant going at its present capacity for 
at least 800 years. And we believe that what we hold is only a frabnon o( 
the enormous reserves of ore in India* 

President. —^Is this iron ore found in the vicinity of Jamshedpnrf 

Mr. Peterson. —At about a distance of 40 miles from here. 

President. —^Within what maximum range? 

MOh. I. K 



m 

Mr. Feferson.—i think the best' way to extilain thtt qaantitiM ilJMl 
situation of our reserrm of taw materials will be to supply you witib a map* 
showing the actual distances qf ouf ore, goal and flu* Supplies from our 
works aind our estimate o( the reserres held Im ua in '^msa. areas* 

Pr^idenf.—Ve shall he very gyateful ii the Company will a^ply «u with 
the information that you suggest. 

Then as regards coal. There is one point in connection with coal that 
I would like especially to get the opinion of the Company about. The 
Indiutriai Commissim, in Chapter TI of their report, remarked that ^r ;^tal* 
furgi^l purposes the supplies of suitable coat are greatly restr^tedi It 
mentions certain minor coat fields and then goes on the only large supply 
of good coking coal so far established, and within an area suitable for 
industrial development on modem lines, is that of the Ghmdwana fields df 
Bengal and Bihar. Bren in these Gondufana coking coals, the hiith pe|>- 
eentage of ash and low calorific value reduce thejr radius of ecenomic usia 
under conditions of railway transport, and it will be still further diminnhed SA 
the shallow seams are exhausted and the deeper coal ia worked at higher 
cost.” That 'passage appears to indicate some doubt in the miudi of tha 
.Industrial Commission as to the sufficiency of the supply of good coking 
ooal. I should like to know what your view is as regar<^ the position iu 
that matter. 

Mr. Peterson. —Do you mean for the Company itself or for India la a 
whole? 

President. —Primarily for the Cmnpany itself at the rate contemplated bnt 
also for India as a whole assuming that the Indian eoqsumption of iron and 
steel will eventually be provided within the eountry. 

Mr. Peterson. —That will be a very difficult question to answer. I eouTd 
give you the approximate figures for the Company. For the whole (d India 
yon can get them from the Geological Snrvey Department. There was a 
commission at ono time on the question of conserving metallurgical coking 
coal especially for metaUoigical industries. They have exapiined the 
question very cansfully. 

President .—My question arises from the statement made by the Company 
that the necessary raw materials exist in India in enormous quantities. 

Mr. Peterson. —They do as far as we aro concerned. But if yon ask for 
the 'whole of India, that will be a very difficult question to answer. If 
you take the present consumption of our plant when tbe extensioas are 
oompleted at 1 million to II million tops and estimate on that consumptioa 
we onrsdivos have coking coal sufficient for '300 years, and that is c<«il 
which has been proved. 'We do not know what niay lia beneath b«t ^era 
taasr be very much larger quantities.' 

President. —After all, it is your own ease. I think you kave indicate^: 
this in yonr letter, 

Mr. Peterson. —^I think the passage qnoted from the Industrial Com¬ 
mission’s report refers to this point. 

PresHfenf.—Is not that one of the factors thafi juatily the grant of 
protection, namely, that it will so stimulate the steel industry within || 
comparativdy short time that India will be able to snpply its own 
needs. 

Mr. Peterson. —Of course steel manufacture requires epomtons quanti¬ 
ties of ooal. It cannot be definitely said what quantities eeal exist m 
India. We know there are very^ laige quantities close to the iron ores. 
Much of the coal is classed as non-coking but may eventually turn out to be 
Coking. It is a question of cleaning it. There are also large areas quite 
dose to ns boro almost as close as tbe existing cool mines, in which we 
know definitely of the existence of large quantitiea of coal. We are at 
present prospecting for it. There are the Bokafa and Kantnpujca fields 


* Not pHnted. 




ir< m qunwhres tii^pectug in Mrtain Statea and bare applied for • 
mining Uase over a forge area in tbe Central Provinces. Any of 
fields may be larger than the existing coal fields and may contain lafgw 
quantities of coking Coal. These coal beds extend right across India ^m 
^heria to beyond Korea and large areas hare been taken up there by' the 



found'. I suggest thkt II tbe Tariff uoard wan information on this point 
tke'bestbouree would be the Geological SurvOy of Indfo. 

' Praiidenf.—The Tariff Board will utilise any, source of information that 
they have access to. 

Mr. Peterson.—I doubt very much if the Company is in a position to give 
an estimate of the available reserves of- coking coal an* ^dia. We know 
Jthey VBTj we could give nothing resemhling an awurate 

figure. I think we can only give figures fof our Company with any 
certainty. 

Mr. Gintmla. —^Wo might have those figures at least. 

Preitdenf.—If you have no objection we shall bo glad to ha^ them. 

Mr. Peterson.—I think the fl^re was actuaUy given in our prOSlmctn^ 
which was actually ’ checked by Sir Thoifias Holland. 

President.—I felt it necessary to put that point to you in the examine- 
tion to-day in order just' to clear up that question and find out what ^ur 
view was as to the adequacy of the supply of coking tobI which I take 
it is indispensable to the existence of the iron and steel industry. 

llfr. Peterson.—There are large quantities of coking coal, and a greaf 
deal of other coal which could be coked but which cannot at prewnt ha 
used in the manufacture of iron and steel owing to the high cost of clean¬ 
ing it. Extensive experiments have been carried out both in this country 
and in England for removing the ash from the inferior coal by washing 
or mechanical separation. Interesting e^erii^ta kw <^™tui* 

Carbonfoation are Wng earned^ out by Mr. ^Henry “* P.^"* ^ 

America. If the process is successful it may alter the whole position ^ to 
the use of inferior coal in India. 

Presideaf.—We are much obliged to you for what you have tol^ 

Then the second condition laid down by the Fiscal Commission i^th^ 
the industry must be one which without the he p of prot^ion erther is nrt 
Ukely to develop at aU or is not likely to devel^ so rapidly ?» “ 
in' the interests of the country. Your case is that the steel industry i*tup 
fies that condition. . iv' 

Mr. Peterson.—Yes. But I do not think we put the case exactly in tha* 

’"‘president.-I understood that was the purport of 

the statement you have put in about your case said that that condition was 

‘‘*'^‘^Pefe«on.—Can you refer me to any statement of Ant kind that we 

^‘’prLidenf —I understood from the evidence which you gave before 1*e 
Fiscal Emission that there was a'danger that the manufacture steel 

misht cew® altogether. . , 

Mr Peterson-Tou are perfectly correct. The present position is in 

Sf ^ inXtry in India will cease and I do not think it will be unde^^- 
taken by anyone else for a period of at least 20 years. 
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I understand that it is your opinion that that condition is abo 
satisfied. 

'Mr. Peitrton. —We think so. • 

Pretidmt .—^The Fiscal Commission also say in paragraph 08 “ it ib 
evident that an industry in which the advantages of large scale production 
can he achieved, i.e., in which increasing output would mean increasing 
economy of production, is, other things being equal, a particularly favour¬ 
able subject for protection. Do you consider that applies to this industryf 

Mr. Peieraon. —^That applies more peculiarly to the steel industry than 
to any other industry. * 

President. —^Finally there is one more point they mention. Another class 
of industry which should be regarded with a favourable eye is that in which 
there is a probability that in course of time the whole needs of the country 
could be supplied by the home production. 

Mr. Peterson. —I think that is certain. * 

President. —^You state very clearly the reason why at the present moment 
the industry finds it very difficult to carry on without protection.. The 
first point I would like to clear up is how far you regard difficulties as 
likely to continue for a long time and bow far as evanescent. 

Mr. Peterson. —^1 do not think that is a point on which a definite opinion 
can be given. I take it that you are referring to the depreciation of es- 
ohanges. 

President. —First of all there is the difficulty that it will take a number 
of years before you get Indian labour thoroughly trained. That 1 take 
it would probably cover at least a period of 25 years. 

Mr. Peterson. —We do not think so long. There will always be a certain 
number of experts employed but their number is gradually growing smaller 
and smaller. 

President. —^After what period do you anticipate that the extra expen¬ 
diture you have to incur on foreign skilled labour will practically disappearf 

Mr. Peterson.— think the practical disadvantages in cost will 
disappear in about 15 years. 

President. —think in your evidence before the Fiscal Oimmission you 
point out that the present difficulties largely arise from the fact that during 
ui6 war the world’s capacity to manufacture steel had been greatly 
increased while as a result of the war the world’s capacity for purchasing 
it has keen decreased. Have conditions continued like t^t all the time 
and how long will they continue? 

Mr. Peterson. —^The market is in a constantly fluctuating condition at 
present and it is impossible to foresee what effect political conditions will 
have on it or what those conditions will be. That statement was made two 
years ago, before the occupation of Ruhr and it is impossible to say what 
the outcome of that occupation will be. All we can say is that before wo 
gqt back to normal conditions, wheq, production throughout the world 
approximates to the demand, the capacity for production will take a long 
time to adjust itself to the demand. In America at present the steel 
wofKs are running at full capacity. In England I do not know what tto 
actual output is. Probably it is under 60 per cent. In the Ruhr in 
Germany the output I should think is practically nil. The demand for steel 
in Russia and Eastern Europe has probably ceased altogethea. Without a 
complete survey of future political conditions which we are hot in a position 
tu niBKo and on which our opinion would be valueless, I do not Bee how 
that question can be answered. 

President.—I take it that the company look forward to a period charafr 
terised by depressed prices owing to the fact that production is likely to 
get ahead of consumption. 

Mr. Peterson.—In England and in Germany, and similarly in America, 
the steel works have been workang below their capacity for the last three 
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four years, t.e., since 1918 or 1919. But we also know that the large 
inarkeis in the world have ceased to buy, i.e., Germany, ih^ whole at 
Bastem Burope and Bussia. 

President,—What I want to get at is this: 1 understand the Company 
look forward to a comparatively long period during which prices will be 
inclined to the low side and the competition for available markets will be 
intense. In addition to that you mention amongst the reasons which render 
protection necessary the question of dumping, i.e., that the European produc¬ 
ing countries have been selling steel in India below the prices at which they 
sell in the country of origin and even below the cost of production. 

Mr. Peterson .—^We believe that. 

President .—^You have given us certain quotttions from newspaper articles 
on the subject—not exclusively newspaper articles but in the main the 
documents you have submitted to ns are extracts from newspapers. Can 
you suggest any way in which the Board can verify these P 

ilfr. Peferson.—Certain of these extracts are from confidential reports 
which are generally obtained from a dealer in iron or steel in England. 
What value is to be attached to these reports is a matter for the Board. 
With regard to prices we can show you the actual quotations in the news¬ 
papers and actual invoices of copies of them from firms who import the 
material but these are not certified copies and perhaps not signed. On the 
question of steel rails you can probably obtain from the Railway Board 
actual quotations at which steel was imported into this country during the 
last few years. We can show you actual invoices from manufacturers. 
Our prices in this country are fixed on the English prices. With certain 
of the Engineering firms and dealers who take supplies from us we fix 
our prices quarterly and these are based on the actual English price for 
export. We write to them and say that our information from England is 
so and so: they say in reply that they have actual quotations for import 
giving a lower price. Frequently they send us copies of the invoices and our 
price is fixed on them. We cannot suggest any other method by which’ 
we can prove the correctness of the statement made in newspapers. That 
must be taken as the statement of the paper itself and the paper being 
a recognised trade paper in England or America, as the case may be, it 
is a question for the Board to decide what weight is to be attached to the 
statements. I may say that the prices quoted in these newspapers are 
accepted by the companies and other persons who purchase from us as 
final and as conclusive evidence of the price of steel in England and America 
as the case may be. Many of our large sales are made on this basis. 

President .—In your opinion the statement made in the English trade 
journals as to the export price being lower than ordinary trade prices in 
the country can be accepted P That is to say you would accept them for the 
purpose of bargains P 

Mr. Peterson. —^Yes. Wo often do. 

President .—Coming now to the second point that the export price is 
below the cost of production I take it that the newspapers can only express 
an opinion. 

Mr. Peterson .—The beat evidence that we have submitted on that point M 
the statement of directors and presidents of companies actually manufac¬ 
turing. We cannot give you the reports of these companies, we can only 
give you statements from newspapers. ,But there are cases in which the 
I^i&nt of a Company has made definite statements in public that they 
are selling at a loss. 

President.—The next question that arises is assuming tnat, European 
manufacturers, have been selling below the coat of prodtiction, do the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company consider that this state of affairs can go on 
indsfihitelyp 

, Mr. Peterson .—^I don’t think it can go on indefinitely. 

President ,—^I think it has already been going for the lest two Years. 



m 

, _ jfrf. Peti!rion.~fBt«n*iTe dtultpiiig from 3^ teen jpiffig otf iSr 

we lest 1& months. I am lea^dng out of account'we depf^afjon of.ei^* 
ohaages. &gland has to meet continental oomp«>titidD ttat is 'She to i(i£» 
jaetors which can hahdiy he described ah ordinal^.' d'hote is l!he dwt^hcia- 
^on of exchanges. We do not know how . much of the raw inateriim ari 
ebtained from Germany and paid for in a depreciated currency. We dc 
not.knotr how much<of that goes to England as unfinished steel to be finished 
In ttiat country. There are bounties; there are. freight ratrs" Special!^ 
fedtioed for exxmrts. Wo cannot prove these but we know that steel u 
coming to this country from the Continent at an extremely lots pride—a price 
much leM th^n the price which prevails in England itself. ' .. 

President.—^I^o the Company consider that the, British inanufacturer 
can continue to sell , below the cost of production fbi^ a long period P 

Mr, Peferton.—-Taking England as a whole they can do so for a vety 
considerable period for the Indian market. 

/ ..President.—The. question I will put to you is what is .to pretent the 
foreign manufacturer from getting into the English market P 
Mr. Peierton .—^He does. 


Pretident .—^Wonld not the difference between the export and English 
^ice thus disappear P I take it that the English manufacturer must nie^ 
nis cost of production somewhere. 

Mr. Peferton.—don’t think they can do that because they cannot 
supply the demand. The only country that could do thsit would .be 
'America. The conditions of the Continent are so disturbed that 1 doubt 
very much if the foreign manufacturer could compete very much in England, 
j., PresUent.—After,, all. the Belgian manufacturer is sending si^ btt Indi# 
price which is lower than what he could obtain in England for the same 


^A ^r. Peferson.—-Whether he could or could not have obtained theisame 
hrice fqr the 'same 'qiiatity in England it would not. be to bis ’interest to do 
ISk. If he, could .obtam a h^her price in England and .a lower;price in 

tfhia conntsy, It would ^iU be to bis advantage to keep up .pribeS in 

Englkitd and to 'send-the surplus of his production to this dountry. 

PreiiSent.—Vho iiidividiial manufacturer woiild naturally SOiid bis ’|>rb- 
ffffbt to - the 'market where he cOuld obtain the bert price. 

W^rionl—'Tea; 'but it migbt very 'inneb isgaihst bis. fhtetri^t 
to the'p'rioe in any giyen country. In Eiigl'and the pride , for ndme 

ransUmption is £10 a ton and the price in India has been as IbW 'ss £8 
k'tfe. 

'PreMeitt. —The XlngliSb manufacturer will “Hb dOnbt do his- best to keSp 
iip the Englitb priob. But wHy should the m'kiiufkct'nrer in Bht^ium wish 

to keep up his English price P If he sent a considerable quantity to 

England would not that tend to reduce the English priceP 
‘i ' Mr. PetvMnj-^ doiibt-if he can send OnoUgh steed to England to reduce 
the. price. Naturally he would not wish to do sb if he conld obtSin tbb 
higher price. The consumption of India is very small compared to the 
large, producing countries.,..,; 


Praidsnt.—l take it that the'.upinion of the Tata 'Corapspy is that 'it 
Is quite possible that either the British or the continental manufacturer 
mi^t for a prolonged period coptinne to sell steel in India behiw their 
ocet of production. 


Mr. Peterson. —^Yes. It depends on the way in which theV are able to 
dispose of their surplus products. There is a very good instance given in 
one of onr confldentiid reports on page 33 of our r^res'entation: “ The 
Boutb African Government placed ah order for 8,000 tods of 45 lb. pbr 
yard rails and the figure they paid was £7-12-A per ton f.o.b. Iiiverpoot. 
Now those rails came from Workington from a mill belongjng .to the ITnited 
Steel Works Ltd., and yon can take it that the cost of delivering from the 
.Woi ks to f.o.b. Liverpool would not be 1 ms than 12t. 8d.', thus learing a nett 




figure kt the yfoAa of £7 t)er tott, which heyond any qaestion whatever it 
well below the actual cost, but on the other hand the same Works have b e e n 
*“ rolling several thousand tons of heavy for an 

B^tuh TOiWay, hnd 1 have eteiy reason to say that they got £9 per ton 
for this ipa'rtleiflar lot fOr tlio home trade, so taking the two lots together 
(the contracts tvere both fixed up at about the satiie time) the suppliers 
iwobably catne oht with ah average price at the Works of £8-6-0, on a-hich 
th^ no 'doubt delt justified in etbcting up their mill again, as they had 
preViou^y been idle for several months.” It paid him to put in the neces¬ 
sary rmls and to start his Works on the tWo ordeit. The order at the 
higher price would not have paid by itself. 

fVetidenf.—^Then,_ taking the question of depreciated exchange, do the 
CMmpahy take the View that the effect of depreciated exchange in assisting 
the ekpor'ts Of a country continues indefinitely if the exchange after having 
falWn ceases to fall? 

]tfr. f*^<erson.-^Is 'that a hypothetical questiOiiP 

President.—'We know that during the last year the Belgian exchange has 
been falling from one point to another ttnd it is obvious in a case of thait 
kind if the fall continues ^pretty steadily, the exporter in that country has* 
an advantage. The question I wanted to put was whether if the exchange 
fjilb and remains steady at a lower point, you consider the advantage the' 
ekpOrter hUs COntlhuCS for a 'long 'time? The question 'has been keOnly 
debated in this country before. 1 Want yOUr opinion. 

ifr. Peterson.—ln fact he would have considerable advantages for soma 
time. 

President .—I take it that you do take the View that when the exchange 
is falling, tlbt is to say Belgian franc is becoming less and lem valuable, 
that for the time being benefits the Belgian exporter, hut you do not tako 
the 'further view that if the fall deases the advantage is retained. 

Mr. 'PetMon.—l think it IvOUld 'be 'retained for some time. It i» 
probable that the recovery in prices in the 'country would not take place 
simultaneously with the stabilization of exchange at a low rate. Wages 
for iust^ce would remain below the reel wages fOr a considerable period, 
but it is very difficult to estimate. The manufacturer in such a country 
wotild probaHly pay his labour less, he would probably pay loss freight 
in terms of real money. For a considerable period he would have a bigger 
ni^in. 'When iiiflatioa on a great scale occurs real prices do not rise ag 
quiok^ im nominid prioas. 

President .—want to turn now to the question of the amount of vprqteon 
tion Which , in the Opinion of the CSompany is necessary. You put /that 
figure at 8^ per cent. Are you prepared to tell the Board oh wW basig 
you arrived at that figure as being a suitable amount? 

Mr. Peterson. —We think that is sufficient and that is the miniqium tlmt 
Is sufficient. 

President .—^That I quite understand. But for the purpose of the Board', 
when they come to make their recommendations, they will have to give some 
justification for their proposals. What I wanted to find out from you 
was 'Whether yon are prepared to inform the Board as to the basb on which 
you arrived at that figure? 

Mr. Peterson.—^ think roughly speaking it was based on a calculatida 
Very ihtieh as 'follows. Takbig the Englbh base price landed in tbb 
oouhfry without any duty at £10, i.e., Rs. 160 od.f. a protection of one* 
third would give us a p'ncb in thb cbuiitry of Rs. -200 a ton. We Consider 
Vre should be abb under any conditions to msdufaeture at th'at price for s 
’considerable time. 

President .—I see what yon are aiming at is Rs. 200 a ton for steel 
»#alb? 

You consider that you ought to be able to obtain the price of Re. 200 
a ton. • ■ . '. 



Xr. Ptierion. —Ootuidering all (be oiroamstancea we (Aould b« able U 
manufacture at or under that price. ’ 

Pretid ^.—^Aaauming that that is what you regard os reaBonable, doei 
not that imply that in future steel will not be imported into Indie at lesi 
than Be. IKf Because if it were you would not get that price. 

3fr. Peterson .—Prices do not remain steady. For the first 6 years we 
shall expect the price to ft actuate. It might go down or it might go up. 
We do not think it is likely to go upi and in oider to secure ourselves 
against fluctuations of that kind we have taken that' figure. It is quits 
possible (liat (he English price of steel might go down to £8 or less; it 
might happen .for 18 months or longer out of a period of 5 years. We have 
estimated the costs for a period of 5 years and we consider that at that 
rate we should be able to defy competition. It is impossible to see further 
ahead and after that period it may be necessary to increase or to reduce this 
duty. In certain periods we might be making smaller profits but spread 
over a long time we think this amount of protection would enable ns to face 
oompetition. That suggestion of S3t per cent, was made, in fact, two years 
ago when we first drew the attention of Government to the fact that steel 
was being imported into this country at the low price of Bs. 120 a ton. It 
has since gone lower. 

President .—Do you consider from the point of view of the Tariff Board 
(hat 33} per cent, will do all that is necessary? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes, but exchange plays a very important part in this 
question. Any protection afforded in some way or other should be devised 
on a sliding scale in accordance with the rise and fall of the exchange, 
because any rise in exchange to say 2s. would at once make any question of 
manufacture in this country impossible. 

President .—That rather leads us away for the moment from the matter 
we have been considering, but we shall take up the question later on. 

I gather that 33} per cent, you regard as on the whede adequate to 
protect you against the ordinary rise and fall of prices. But in addition 
you consider that if owing to special circumstances dumping starts on an 
extravagant scale, e.g., owing to a collapse of exchange in the exporting 
country. Government ought to have power to deal with that specially? 

Mr. Peterson .—^I would prefer imposing a higher rate of duty from the 
start rather than to deal with it when an emergency arises. It is our 
experience that when an emergency arises it is extraordinarily difficult to 
getjtny authority to take any action. 

President .—Once special legislation has been passed to deal with such 
emergency we might at least hope that the delay would be less. 

Mr. Peterson _^To-day there is special legislation against dumping, which 

might well have been applied to steel. Bo aotiem was taken by Govern, 
ment. 

Mr. Oinuiala.— In the case of sugar action was taken. 

President .—Would you tell the Board exactly what you propose? 

Mr. Peterson .—We have suggested 88} per cent, in the case of countriM 
where the exchange is normal and in the case of countries where the ex¬ 
change is depreciated that the duty should be increased from {he start or 
that a sliding scale should be introduced whereby a certain proportion of the 
depreciation of exchange is compensated in the form of customs duty. I 
thinlc that in Canada they take half the value of the imported article from 
a country with a depreciated currency and value at original normal exchange 
on (he balance. I think in Australia and America they have been doing 
the same thing. 

President. —don’t think you have stated quite clearly what yovr pixqposd 

b. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is in the last representation, 
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Preixdeiit.—l do not propose to deal with that representation now. Ws 
might poe^one it till another day. 1 should like to refer for a moment tc 
this question of bounty. The bounty that you specifically mention is the 
reduction of freight rates on raw materials imported into Belgium. li 
amounts to 80 francs a ton. That would be Bs. 4 a ton at the present rate 
of exchange. It may have been as high as Bs. 8 a ton at the time it was 
first ^ven. Have yqu reason to believe that there are other similar indireci 
bounties. 

Afr. PeUTBon. —We think so but it is extremely difficult to prove them. 

President.—You suspect their existence but you are not in a position to 
produce any concrete instances to which you wish to draw the attention of 
the Board. 

I do not expect that you will be able to give us the information we want 
to-day on another aspect of the question. You will perhaps have to consider 
it and let us have the information later on. That is to say the specific steel 
products which you consider ought to be accorded protection. 

Mr. PeteTBon. —I think I can give it to you now. 

Prssidsnf.—^It would I think perhaps make it a little easier for us if you 
would put that in writing so that we may have an opportunity pf consider¬ 
ing it before we question you on that. You were good enough to give us a 
statement of the articles you manufacture at present and expect to manu¬ 
facture by the end of 1925. The object which the Board had in view in 
asking for that statement was to ascertain what articles you thought ought 
to be protected. But it would be desirable to hare that more precisely down 
because the recommendations of the Board will have to be put in in a con¬ 
crete form for incorporation in the tariff schedule. 

Mt. PeterBon. —You want an actual list of sections, etc. Would it be 
possible for the Company merely to give a list of the articles manufactured 
by them? 

Preaideni. —I am afraid that it will bo necessary in order to make the 
Customs administration possible that things on which a higher rate of duty 
should be charged should be specified with the greatest exactitude. It may 
be that in some branch to use a general term would cover a lot of things 
not intended to be covered. 

Ur. Peterson. —^The definition of steel we can put as purified iron. That 
will cover all things. 

Preeident. —should like to point out that experience shows that under 
a system of protective duties the schedule becomes more and more elabo¬ 
rate and the definitions more and more precise. When there are very heavy 
duties disputes constantly arise on the question whether a particular article 
is covered by the definition or not. 

We shall be grateful if you will consider the matter. 

Mr. Peteraon. —It would bo very difficult to give a definition. 

Preeident. —^1 fully admit the difficulty but it is a difficulty which the 
Tariff Board cannot evade, and therefore we must got all the help we can. 
What we wish to ascertain is what the views of the Company are. 

Mr. Peteraon. —^The definition should be put as “ purified iron '* and the 
various sections, etc., which can bs manufactured in the next five years 
should be entered in the schedule. 

President.—We should prefer to havd a note from you saying just what 
your proposals are because the Board will require a day or two after getting 
it to consider how far it met the case. ^ 

Mr. Peteraon. —^I will give you an alternative definition. 

President. —I do not wish a definition given just now but will you send me 
e note?* 


•^Not printed. 



I will Sow turn t6 'ftie gueitftlon <8 the dost hi jirtatofliai. 
"Tou have b'eSil gdoS imoufch to givd us In oilb of flie tatodkufes to .ydtii 
Iiteh. mlfc . 'gn walysis 6f the cost of productioh at tbe various stages. In 
paragon '6 of the letter to the OoVei^fent of India which you have attheSted 
to '^ur rbpres&tation I Aid the followi^ sent&de: “ We attach to this 
letter a statemeht giving a complete analysis of Our costs shdwiiig this inoHease, 
but briefly it may be ascribed to the increased , cost • of Indian coal, the 
tnoreaS^ cost of InJlian labour and the inoretee in the cost of railway servtdes 
ahd tore^ iinports that have followed the wSr.” I tlo not Ind this state- 
mcmt printed in yotir representation to the Board. 

Mr. Peterton .—Several of the items in the statement are confldoritiai and 
■b ^e Udve not attached thh sthtenieht. “ 

PreWSenf.—It is possible thSt you might be ready to put some Of theth 
before the Board. 

Mr. Peterson.—Would It be possible for the, B^rd to utilise this state¬ 
ment excluding the pig iron statement? We will give you the statement but 
nln fOr piibUbaHBtt. 

fresiffenf.—fhe 'Bohtd will understSiid that you are not prdpsroa to ptit 
in tfiat s^teineoit publicly. . t . 

Afr. PeterAon.—With the ‘esception of the pig iron statement wO' hSvS 
no pbjedtton to publishing it. 

President.—I am not yet in a positioh to investigate the cost of productioi 
bddai.ae We have to take it froin the point of view that the analysis Of the 
cost of pig iron is excluded. But there are certain question as regards the 
vaKolis Items which might be useful to put now. I notice that the four last 
Kerns of the table at page 77 are— 

Service expenses, 
latArest, 

De^Miafi’dn, 

'and Bombay oMce expenses and Agent’s commission. I take it that 
the same thing applies to all four, namely that the expehses 
have to bo distributed proportionately. 

'/tr. Petereon .—'jifay I explain the actual position. These, Bre the actual 
sheets (shows the statements to the President), Froin the actual cost' 
We 'get the ftlM cost of each item. The Service expense Item is His- 
over the actual cost. . ■ 

Ihrssfdsnt.—Take one of the other items—depreciation. In the base of 
materiids you can oaloulate how much of B particular material you require 
for a parttoular process and thus the figure you give may be taken as the 
actual cost of the material used in that process. Biit in the nature of the 
case these last four items cannot be actuals.* 

Mr. i’AfSCson.-^lnterest, Bombay office expense iand Agent’s commission 
are adtUalB. 

President .—But surely you cannot say that you actually incurred a certain 
Bihoilnt of expense in Bombay in converting pig iron into ingots. 

Mr. Peterson .—^In the same way I cannot say how much of the<*pay of the 
General Manager is incurred in making a particulBr article. 

■PreMd’ent.—Whm you are dealing Vith a material your figure is the amount 
ton spend on this material in respect of a particular process. But in oases 
like depreciajlpn and Bombay expense the amount can only be spread over by 
some process of apportionment. May I take it that these last four items are 
apportionipents. 

Mir. Peterson .—These are distributed. In the same way otlier things srilf 
also be distributed. 

President.—Apart from tbe last four Items are there any which stand "la 
the same position as being apportionments rather than actuals. 



WtfrtoB.r-Ys^-s^^itohlngt ty wKioh la me4nt die cdat of IdeStM 
dvwi. gtoolc; 'ete. TUs cah dlily lie .alldpated by taking tUe total 'oda 

aia^lmdiig a oertkin proportion to each product. Steam and fiOwer 
lie diaiftbuted in tbe katne way. These will be distributed and will .mot b 
aotuals. There are severe items of the kind that will be distribii^ ah' 
eanhot be the aotUBl expenditure on the manufacture of an article at an; 
lieitloulkr stage; 

Ptetident. —^Tbat is to sky we have got to make allowance practlcaliy ai 

Wyery stage. 

Mr. Petergon. —A good many of these costs will not be distributed at ani 
liiu^Eioiilar stage Of manufacture, fidughly the cost of the OsnerSl Mahage 
and hik offiOe establishment, then I think part of the cost of the toahi so fa 
As sewage and drainage are cdnoemed will be added.. Perhat>s it is mud 
better to send the Board copies of the cost statements.* 

Vregldent. —That Will sdrve our purpose. 

Xet us now turn to the item “ Interest.” All t want to knbw ts what t 
covered ,by this term. 

Mr, Peieribh .—Tile actual interest OKarged and p^id by the Cothpan^ 
durjng the year. It includes debenture interest, interest on cash credit anl 
interest on deposits. It iliOlOdeS, in fact, hothlng which the Compafay Ik no 
compelled to pay. ’ 

PretideM .—Then the hdct item is " depreciatifan." Can you tell us 'how 
you arpve at, for Uie purpose .of the costing account, the total amount o; 
depreciation which is to be apportioned. 

Mr. Peterson. —^It depends on the capital cost of the plant in opemtiotf, 
At present new items of the extensions are continually conung into operation. 
As they come in we increase the depreciation. It is an estimate and not ai 
liotual figure. We know the total capital in operation for the year and OE 
that we calculate the amount of depreciation. 

President. —^The capital which you take into account as liable to depre. 
eiation is, as far as you can ascertain it, the'capitel ii^rested in plant alread; 
in ^ration. Can you tell tis what is the rate of 'depreciation oh that 
*(ik|>imt,'i.e., Whkt yOu take as fair depreioation for the steel trade. 

Vr. Peterson. —I think we should say 7| per cant. 

Mr. P.^P.. Tata.—We take a higher pereentegc^ on those machines Which 
work d&y khd night, kiiS less in the case of those which work for half tinie. . 

idr. Peterson. —^We take a round figure fo' this purpose. We b'ave assumed 
for last year a round figure of 46 lakhs. . 

President. —^May I'take it that 7^ per cent, is approximately your average 
-mto.. which you take in arriving at the iigure which you use. Would you 
prefer to reserve your answer? 

i^r. Peterson.~^\ should say between 7| and 10 per cent, 
s President. —Take the item of labour. Does that include skilled European 

Mbour? 

^ Mr. Pstersoh. —^All labour except the Genera] Manager and his establish. 
'Bie^t, ^id except labour expended on steam what we call producing labour. . 

President.—It includes the labour actually employed on this particular 
^rbeeaa whichever it is, but does not include the labour which oomea under 
other items. Therefore it follows that In the total ccmt there is a great deal 
more expenditure which it aotually Incurred as wages of labour than is covered 
by this psrtioular item. 

^r. Pe'Ursrm. — 'tes. 

.. . ..P/sfident.—OBa. queatiqn I forgot to ask about Service expense. Dm .th|s 
.inoh^e the expenditure on the town? Poaaibly that point may be reserved 
for another day and we can repeat the question then. 


• Not printed. 
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The next queeiion is as regards the nature protection which it is prok 
posed to be given. I think the proposal you put forward in 1922—and you 
still adhere to it—was that the lU per cent, duty should be raised to Ifi p« 
cent, ^d the remuning 18i per cent, should be given in the form of a 
bounty. 

Mr. Petenon. —The CoD)pany have no preference to one way or the other. 
What they are really anxious to obtain is a margin between the present import 
prices and the price in India sufficient to protect the industry. 

President. —understand that the Company have no decided view one way 
or the other. 

Mr. Petersonf —^This is a question for Government to decide. If the duty 
is objected to protection might be given in the form of a bounty. 1 think 
perhaps the duty will probably be much simpler. When we put forwara 
the proposal two years ago we thought the duty might have direct effect on 
consumption. We, do not think that consideration weighs a great deal now. 
At that time very high prices were ruling in India and these had reduced 
consumption. 

President. —You consider that it makes no difference to the producer but 
to the consumer and possibly Government finance. 

Mr. Peterson. —From our point of view we prefer that it should be a duty. 
Otherwise it makes no difference. 

President. —^Assuming that a bounty was decided to be given on products 
at what stage of the process of manufacture you propose it should be given. 

Mr. Peterson. —On the finished article, beams, rails, or sections or whatever 
it might happen to be. 

President. —Does the Company ever sell steel blooms? 

Mr. Peterson. — Very occasionally. Their sale is very small. 

President. —Might it not be necessary to fix different rates for different 
articles? 

Mr. Peterson. —^I do not think so. 

President. —I should like to have your opinion from our point of view. 

Mr. Peterson. —It might be better to put it on an intermediate stage of the 
process but I do not think it really makes any difference. The simplest 
thing would be to fix it at so much per ton on finished steel. 

President. —How would you propose that the amount of the bounty should 
be determined? It is a different case from the import duty. It is difficult 
to say what the 18^ per cent, would amount to. 

Mr. Peterson. —^The bounty should be fixed for a period of years and at 
a definite standard at which Government is satisfied that steel can be manu« 
factured in this country at a profit plus any duty required to meet abnormal 
conditions. 

President. —^That is to say the basis df the whole thing «ould be kn 
estimate which the Government form as to what is the reasonable price giving 
a fair profit. 

Mr. Peterson. —^Any price which would give us i more than the cost of 
the import^ article will be satisfactory to us. It can be done by giving us 
a bounty which will give us that amount of assistance for a period of ffive years. 

President. —^Then I take it that the basis of the calculation must be what 
is a reasonable price for the Indian manufacturer. 

Mr. Peterson. —^I think that must be the essential point. 

President. —^Turning to the other method of dealing with the import duty 
I think that in yotir evidence before the Fiscal Commission you said in 
answer to a question—page 29 of the printed statement—that you preferred 
ad valorem duties. Do the Company still adhere to that view that ad valorem 
duties are preferable? 

Mr. Feferaon.—I think we will be Inclined to alter that opinion aows 
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Pttiidtnt, —^There are three nethdds actually existing in the Indian Tariff 
Schedule, (1) ad valorem duty, (2) specific duty and (8) duty on a'^tariff 
valuation which a combination of the two. These are the three alterna¬ 
tives we ought primarily to consider.' We will take up the question again 
at another meeting but 1 wanted to mention it to-day so that we could giva 
you an opportunity of considering it. 

Mr. Qinwala. —should just like to run over the principal requisites ol 
steel manufacture and to sec how we are situated with regard to these. You 
have told us that it is a national Industry and on that ground it should be 
protected, but we want to see whether protection is needed on economig 
grounds. The first requisite you said is ora. 

Mr. Peterson—Ore and coke. 

Mr, Qinwala. —^Which is more important? 

Mr, Peterson.—Both are essential. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^As to the supply of ore so far as your Company is concerned 
I take it that you are well supplied? 

Mr. Peterson.—think we have got in Bihar and Orissa according to the 
Government estimate a supply of about 1,400 million tons of ore. Our esti¬ 
mate at present is about 450 million tons. 

Mr. Qinwala —^As you know the estimate of the Geological Survey of India 
is 8,000 million tons. 

Mr. Peterson.—1 think it fs Impossible to say. Much of the ore has not 
been proved. It might easily be double that. 

Sir. Qinwala. —^You say that the quality of the ore is very good—60 per 
cent? 

Mr. Peterson.—Yes. 

Mr. Qinwala, —Does that appear very favourable when compared to other 
countries? 

Mr. Peterson. —^In England the ore worked is as low as 28 per cent. 

Mr. Qinwala. —^Where do the ores lie? 

Mr. Peterson. —Within a radius of a couple of hundred miles from this 
place. But I think it will be much better if 1 give you a map* showing the 
actual distances and exact quantities held by us. 

Mr. Qinwala. —Coming to the question of coal you will bear in mind that 
coal is used in other industries also, such as railways, ale. 

Mr. Peterson. —Not in the same quantities. Tbaj do not use this |)arti- 
cular kind of coal: they use steam coal mostly. 

Mr. Qinwala. —You have seen this report of the Imperial Mineral Besourcea 
Bureau. In that they make a statement which is not very encouraging. They 
pay that if the present rate of increase in extraction is muntained and an 
opiKirtunist policy is persisted in, the known reserves of 2,000 million tons 
of coking coal will bo exhausted in 40 years. Is that a correct statement? 

Mr. Peterson. —^I am not competent to express an opinion on all industries. 
Certainly it will not be correct in our case. We ourselves have coking coal 
lor 800 years. 

President. —^At what rate of production of steel with the exisUng plant? 

Mr. Peterson. —Taking the existing plant we require about 2 million tons. 
All the coal which we use will not be coking coal. 1,000,000 to 1,250,000 
tons will be coking coal and the other steam and gas coal, so that our coiV' 
sumption of coking coal when the plant ft complete may be taken at IJ millioa 
ions a year. Wn have proved over 450 million tons of coking coal. We have 
also cUier coal which has not been proved. 

Mr. Qinwala.—llovi much coking coal do yon require to make a tan of 
steel. 


•Not printed. 
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■j J(r. P 4 t«M 9 i(,r~OTet two tpM ol oiling ooa?. We ijto m eoei 

4 ^. 00 * 1 . are 4if eieitt #os8^ ot oj^ M w| Ui^ a«b<g^. 

ap|(l we o4ye. V"8e eu^^Uear 

?rMt<i«^-rrXa]4ing you* raite (^opiuqiaption JBW* ^ 

long i 8 .y 0 !>r avpfify %el;^. to Iwt- 

Utt PtUtion .—For over 800 yean at least il we do. not nialn. azteosioDf. 

President.—That implies that you have got $X). million topai 

Mr. Oiiufaja .—^Do you sell your coke? 

Vi;. Peterson.—N o : we have oui^d®. oonttMte ^r ^e, do, ^t s^ 

aoy coking oosl. ' ■' ' * . 

Mr. Oinwala .—^Besides this, what else do you require? 

Mr. PeUriont —^Dolomite and limestone. There ai:e large sujmliae ol 
limestone but they are not close to our works. The diffioultjr 'hi m win^g 
them. , 

Mr. Oinwala .—^Vou use a considerable amount of scrap. 

Mr. Peterson.-rYes. We have a considerable amount of scrap ounelves. 
iWe do not buy it. We use many other matermls such as manganiese.' ’We 
have a contract with the Central Provinces' Syndicate, which' are' the largest 
producers of manganese. We have mining' leases in Mysore;' the; Central 
Provinoes and Singbbhuna. 

Mr. Oinwala.—la brief all the requisite materials are available here and 
kt sufficient quanUty. The next question is about laboujr. 

Mr. Peterson.—We have had no difficulty in obtaining aa much labour aa 
we want. We have been traini^ apprentices, ai^ we. ctux gat so W.my 
labourers as we want. 

Mr. Oinwala .—Gan you give us the relative cost of European and Indian 
labour? 

Mr. Peterson.—If the Board wish I shall have a statement* preparedr 


Mr. Qintooie.—^If you omi show us how you have been replacing European 
labour by Indian laboqr just to satisfy us that ]|&dian labour is available and 
is being trained, we shall be very glad.' 

Mr. Peterson.—^I might refer to the blaet furnaces which were 
entirely manned by Europeans but in which there is now only one Eurppesi^ 
qn each furnace. You might keep this question for Mr. Tutwiler. 

Mr. Oinwala.—yfh^t is you? main difficulty in competing against foreign 
market? You put down three reasons I think. 

Mr. Peterson.—Oae of our main difficulty is the question of imported 
febour. Another difficulty is the abndrmtdly low price at which steel is 
doming to this country. The tpird diffioultjr, a temporary one which can bo 
got over in'two 'cr three Vears, is ^e'dislbostion of milway servioes. Th^ 

trie the nia™ ^d^phlNes. '.. 

.Mt. Yqii sqy there M 4 lot of duinping going oa. What is you* 

idea'aa a pueinCss mfu; of the tendency of the ffiarket? 

Mt* It Irpiw^ble to say. I can tell you whet wp are ahtaid 

of at preamt. iha settlement' of' the pdfitiotr question at present pending m 
the Continent, might lead to the. release of enormous quantities of stbok 'th*M 
have been held up in Aat territory for months and might cause a tremendous 
slump'tn 'priods. We have no idea vfhethet 'that ttill hkpiien or not. Gn the 
hind vfe are' told that tiie preseht' tendency of prices is Ugh, but our 
actual last infonn&tion is that they have gone down agiun. It is quite impoe, 
siUb to Ibreeut the lirioe of steel -forViz rhootbs or a yesr< 

' Afy] Giniedlo.—As far as one can seel 

Mr. Peterson.—It is highly speculative especially in view of the present 
oOndHlons all ovm the world, to attempt to forecast. It mighWasily go up 
<}r down. _ . _ , 


Vide Statement No. I. 


Iff. Ofhwala, —jfrdw'atwnt these iton/ldential reports itlmit p*io^ I ftmid 
KMi to see the Bs:w^q>ex report relerred to St page 8S, dated SOth, No^bet 
1923. 

(The report* was handed orer hjr Mr. Peterson to Mr. Oiaigrala.) 

You any tiiat you have prepared the statements relating to piioea aft« 
enquiry. 'What I waxit to Imow is whether these are prices derived by you 
from your correspondents on enquiries or from newspiq>ers. 

Mr. Peterton. —The first statement on page 64 is from namtpapeia. The 
second statement oontains prices, quoted bv people with whom we have con. 
tracts. The base price fixed is the English price less a certain discount 
which we allow them. Then the price is fixed quarterly and we decide between 
us whet was the actual import price of British steel landed in India. In 
order to arrive at that we obtain quotations from England. We say that the 
price for the last quarter is so and so: they write back and say that 
accept it, or they say that the price is too high as the case may be. They 
sometimes send invoices to supjMrt what they give as Sie price. We have 
no materials to check it, because they being in the business can obtain actual 
quotation from manufacturers whereas we cannot. We usually accept their 
prices in such cases. 

Mr. Qinieala. —I am not able to follow this table. (Page 64.) 

Mr. Petenon. —The o.i.f. is our price, i.e., the price at which we sell. 
We know what the insurance and the freight are. 'We deduct these from it 
and we get the f.o.b. price. The first statement contains the Home prices. 
It is always possible to buy for a little less than the actual quotation in the 
market. We only put in these to show that the prices quoted for export are 
really lower when it comes to actual business. 

Mr. Oinwala. —These prices dropped up to January this year and then 
there was a little rise. Has it been maintained f 

Mr. Peterton. —^Up to a point. Foreign competition stopped and the 
English manufacturer raised his price. During the last month or so foreign 
competition has once again entered as a result of the depreciation of exchanges 
in Germany and Belgium and the English manufacturer has again dropped 
the price to meet that competition. 

Mr. Gintmla. —^What are the important factors in the market just now? 
There » a considerable amount of equipment for over-produetion though there 
may not be actual over-production. 

Mr. Peterton. —^We think so. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^That applies to all your rival countries^ 

Mr. Peterton. — Vfe think so. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^There is contraction of the market. Too have yoursell 
given a list of countries where there is protection. Therefore it follows that 
these countries have ceased to be markets more or less. 

Mr. Peterton. —They are shutting out the intense competition as far as they 
ean do so and there is therefore a oontrscti<»i of the market. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Tou have been followdng what has been happening in Germany 
before the occupation of Buhr. Would you take it as a fact tiiat Germany 
has more or less replaced her {we-war equipment so far as her steel msnufao. 
tare goes. 

Mr. Petertori. —^The capacity for steel production has been very much' 
fncraiwed. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^Have .you heard thafHiey are stocking very large quantities 
of steel owing to the exchange trouble? 

Mr. Psferson.—Yes, I think that must be so. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That of course may be released at any Ume in considerable 
quantities. 


* btatement No. II. 



Mr. Petenon. —Yw. 

Mt, Gtnwaia.—Do you know tnat uermiiny ig aow unporung a oonuaer- 
abls amount of iron which she must manufaotnre into st^ and she is not 
exporting anything- 

President.—Mr. Qinwala's point is that Germany haa been importing such 
large quantities of iron that she must be manufacturing a oorreH>on<i'ng 
quantity of steel. 

Mr. Peferson.—Quite so. 

Mr, Oittu/ala .—They might require a large quantity of scrap. 

Mr. Petenon .—^They find it in Europe, in Belgium chieily. 

Mr. Oinwala .—^Then there is the depreciation of exchange. Now taking 
all these together, is it not quite likely that the pr'oe of steel must go down 
unless the .'tendency is counteracted by extraneous circumstances not known 
at presents 

Mr. Peterson .—I think it extremely probable. 
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L'BRAI 


i3.4lA(. 


Mr. Peterton. —I would like to add something to what I said yesterday. 
You (Mr, Qinwala) asked us what disadrantages we are suffering at present, £ 
mentioned several but did not mention two which are very important, ona 
is the present high cost of coal which in our opinion is largely an artificial 
price due to wdgon shortage. The other is the high import duties whidi 
have raised the price of practicall.T everything we buy although no spaeisi 
protection has been granted to'us. 

Mr. Qinwala. —1 have not dealt with all your difficultiee, 

Mr, Peterson,—Ttie other thing I would like to add is regarding the 
reserves of coking coal and iron, 1 think the General Manager will be in 
a much better position to give accurate figures on these. 

Mr. Qinwala. —If it is convenient to him we shall examine him nou(, 

Mr. Peterson,—The figures which I supplied yesterday are spproximsta 
and 1 should like to put in the correct figures. You asked for a mop* ahotr* 
ing the actual position of the raw materials. This is the map. The General 
Manager will give you the exact quantities of coal, etc., held bv the Com¬ 
pany and could probably also give you an idea of the quantities of coking 
coat existing in India. 

Mr. Qinwala. —^That will be very useful. Now wo shall take ore first. 
What is tlie total quantity of ore held by the Company? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —472 million tons. 

Mr. Qinwala. —Where is most of it to be found? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —It is all within 90 miles of the plant. 

Mr. Qinwala. —There is railway connection, I take it. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —There is railway connection now to 80 per cent, of if, 
and only sidings have to be put in to the remainder. 

Mr. Qinwala. —^There is a great divergence between your figure and the 
figure given by the Maynrbhanj State. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —We hold certain deposits in the Mayurbhanj State, but 
tihis is the total of the reserve held by the Company in Mayurbhanj, 
Singhbhum and Keonjhar. In the case of some of the ore we have not 
actually got the lease signed, but it is up with the Government and they 
have given us an assurance that it will be granted. 

Mr. Qinwala. —Is not that a very conservative figure, this 472 million 
tons? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I should say no. 

Mr. Qinwala. —It has been estimated at 1,400 million tons. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —The Government estimate for the whole area covered by 
pur application is 871 million tons. There is a great discrepancy between 
the estimates of the Company’s geologists and those of the Government. We 
are actuall.v proving by boring at prqpent and our only information at 
present is based on surface indications and shallow test pits. I consider 
the figure I have given safe. 

Mr. Qinwala. —^Have you any data about the other quantities available. 

Mr. Tutvnler. —^Do you moan all over India? There are many millien 
tons which have never been touched. I know what we hold and I know 
that other companies bold as much as we do in this locality. 


rot.. T 


Not printed. 
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Mr. Oinwaia. —Tliere is so much divergence between yoar estimate iind 
that of Government. , 

President, —So the 871 nillt^ tons and the'472 million tons talate to 
the same- area^ 

Mr. TvtwUer. —The Oovemment estimates are aob eerrest acsotding to 
bnr information. 

• Preridmt. —^Admittedly there' is e very wide divergence of dptnion 
between the geologists and it cannot be proved for 30 or 40 years who is 
right. ‘ I 

Mr. ftriteUer. —1 can give you the difference between our estimate and 
the Government estimate in one area as a typical instance. We have in 
Singhbhora i-n the Jamda area what is known as Block I of this area which 
covers 2J sqimre miles. According to onr estimate this Block contaiitf 156 
million tons and the Government estimate is 247 milBlsn tons. Bnt Govern¬ 
ment have agreed that in that area we should put down borings in oonsulti- 
tion with the Government representatives to prove the actual quantity. 

Mr. Oinwaia. —So far as you are concerned you have got ora to last 
for how many years? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —It depends on how much wo use and whether wo- make 
any addition to the plant or remain jnat as we are. 

President. —Taking your outturn as it will bo when the present extensions 
are in full swing bow long will it last? 

Mr. Tuftetler.-^We have 472 million tons and we estimate that who'n 
the present plant is completed we will require about 1 million two htradred 
thousand tons annually. ‘ 

Mr. Oinwaia. —^Your coal mines are 120 miles off. Are they the only 
mines you have got? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —We have mines in the Jharia and Uaneegnnge areas, and 
we estimate the amount of coking coal in them at 410 million tons. 

Mr. Tata. —This coal is not held under a lease from Government. We 
have paid large sums of money for the ooUierios and they are our own 
property. 

Mr. Ginuxila. —What is your consumption a year of coking coal? 

Mr. Tutxeiler. —1,300,000 tons. 

President. —^Your consumption of eokiqg coal is regulated by your pro¬ 
duction of pig. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —That is right. 

President. —Is coking coal used for any other purpose in the Works? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —^You can use it for making steam or for any other 
purpose. 

President. —^Then if there was likely to be any shortage you would no* 
Use it for any other purpose? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —No. In that case wo would use second class coal. 

afr. Oinwaia. —^How much have you of the other coal? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —^91 million tons of gas producing, coal and 387 miltioB- tons 
of second class steam coal which is good' enongfi. for onr purpose. 

Mr. Oinwaia. —^What would be your annual consumption of this eeaif : 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Gas coal—240,000 tons, s'iisami coal—800,000 tons. 

Mr. Oinwaia. —^Then you require more than twice as mnclr etdiinig 
coal. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —^Yes. 

Mr. Oinuxala. —You are constantly making experiments with non-eeking 
seal. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —We are making experiments withi second class coal. Wo 
can obtain coke from it after cleaning it but that can only be dono at a 



prohibjliive cost ^t present- hsye not Attempted to woilc it out bsMusa 
we Um eubugh good coking coni. 

, Mr. &>nwala.—ds it a fact that some of ^e. cpal deolsred to. bs Aooond 
elns Msl has on enperinLenii bebn &undf to be eoking oMtl)* 

Mr. Jutvfihr.-T-'So. 12 seam Jbnria coal is now couide^ to be good 
eokii^ coal, t do not know whether it was considered to be ebiiing oogl 
previously but it was never coked before as in the old days t^y did hot 
require very much coke in this country before we were here. But we beve 
feund this- seam to be good coking coid'. The Bokharo coalfield is estimated 
by Government to contain 2,500 million tons which was originally considered 
to bei ail noa-eoking oaai. Now thei Government autboritisa' say that 
\fi09 mittion tons of H' is eoking coat. 

Mr. Ointedla. —So I gather that it is possible that some of the coal now 
eensidereil' to be non-cokii:^ may be found to be coking coal after qsperimeiit 
at a reasonable cost. 

Mr. TutwiUr.-—t». 

Mr. GinwaUt.—Do you get much out of th^ by-products of the eosU 

Mr. TutwUer. —^We produce tar and reoovek sulphata of ammonia. Wo 
also use the waste gases in difierent parts of the plant. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^Do you find a market for your tar and ammonia? 

Mr. TiitvAltr. —We find a market for all onr sulphate of ammonia but 
1 eannot say whether we can find a market for tar if more people come 
into the business. I do not know what the consumption of coal tar at 
present in India is. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Are you at any disadvantage in reference to these by¬ 
products in comparison wii& Sn^ish manufaeturersP 

Mr. Tutwiler. —am not in a position to answer. Mr. Peterson can 
probably tell you. 

Mr. Peterson. —^English manufacturers have certainty an advantage oyer 
us. Tar is used extensiyety in that country for roads. It is also^ distilled 
and there is a large market for the products obtained by distillation. We 
de not have the same conditions here. But as its production increaros, 
India will ultimately have to distil its tar and we are at present negotiating 
with certain English firms to start tar distillation in this country. That 
would extend the market £of the product and disinfectants, dyos wnd all 
that class of material will ultimatmy be produced possibly for export, as 
well as for internal consumption. 

Mr. Oinwala. —What do you do with your tar nowf 

Mr. Peterson. —^We burn what we do not sell. 

Mr. Oinwala.—Do you mean to say that it will make an apptsciahh 
difference in the cost of production of coke? 

Mr. Tutwiler.—The higher the price you get for yopr tar the le^s tte 
coke will cost you. It all depends on the conditions of the market. We 
were selling tar at Es. 100 a ton. We are not seUii^ it at present for 
more than Ra. 60. It is a question of supply and demand. At the present 
bine there is more supply and less demand. 

Mr. Oinwala.—^oa hope you would be able to s^rt these indniteiee ia 

In4>h- 

Mr. Tttfmiler.—Yes. It would probably take 10 years to get largo 
Ohemioal industries established. At the treaent time we are at a ronwder^ 
bfe disadvantage. Another thing ia «iat we do not get as high a yield 
of by-products from our ooal. As a rule we do not get a muelr s^rs^ 
parei^age of sulphate of ammonia but we get a lower ^rcentege ei tar. Our 
immI •t present contains as much as 18 per cent. ash. 

Mr. Oinicofe.—How does the price of eoking coal as you prodneo it 
eampare Witt tt* finish prkef 



Mr. Titftoiler. —is alwui the same. The price of coke is higher .ia > 
England but the asb^oontent is much lower.. 

Mr. Oinwala. —If they get larger price for their by-products they will 
get their coke cheaper. 

Mr. TutwUer. —But they may have to tackle the same trade conditions 
SB we have. 

Mr. Peterson. —^The price of tar has gone down in England. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I could giro you if you like to ^hare it what our in* 
ireases in the cost of coal have Wn since we started. 

President. —^We are going to take up the question of cost of production 
another day and it will be convenient if we take up all questions of that 
kind together. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^The next raw material is dolomite [What proportion of 
dolomite do you use? How much have you got of it? 

Mr. Tutmler. —We get it 76 miles from here. We get it from two 
placea.; Panposh'and Bajgangpur. The former is 100 miles away and the 
latter 126 miles. 

Mr. Oinvedta. —Have you got enough dolomite for your purposes? 

Mr. TutwUer. —^We have got 161 million tons of dolomite. 

■Mr. Oinxoola. —What is your average annual consumption? 

Mr. TutwUer. —440,000 tons. This is what we actually own. Besides 
this ws have long term contracts with another firm which possesses bigger 
reserves than this. In the same way we have also bought outside coal on 
long term contracts. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Why is that? Is it not more expensive? 

Mr. TutwUer. —^We find it more expensive at present. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Then why do you do it? 

Mr. TutwUer. —We did it to protect ourselves. When we started oiir 
works we owned practically no coal. We bought the coal mine only in 
1917. We have twenty-five year contracts based on the price paid by the 
Mining Engineer of the Railway Board. Contrary to our expectation that 
price has been steadily raised. 

Mr. GinwaUi. —^Does that apply tp dolomite also? 

Mr. TutwUer. —No, that applies only to coal. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^Then you have also limestone. 

Mr. Tutu Her. —We have got nearly 4 million tons. We have some at a 
place called Bilaspur but that is not of as good quality as we get from 
S!atni whi<^ is alraut 600 miles from this place. Near our owp place, near 
ouk dolomite quarries, we will be able to get limestone but not of as good 
a quality as Katui. But our requirements of limestone are only 66,000 tons 
a year. 

Mr. 6 »»noola.—^How much do you expect to get from these'quarries? 

Jfr. TutwUer.—i million tons. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^That will bo exhausted in about 10 years. 

M^. TutwUer. —^But we have long term contracts with another firm near 
US who will give us our requirements and we hold these in reserve. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Have your contractors enough you think to give you? 

Mr. TutwUer. — Vfe know that ihey have. 

Mr. Oinwala. —remember reading some time ago that there was a short- 
ige of limestone within a reasonable distance from here. 

Mr. TutwUer. —^There is no shortage of limestone in India; there is 
plenty in Assam. 

Mr. President. —Within a reasonable distance of the works? 

Mr. TutwUer. —So far as our supply of limestone is concerned we have 
imple supplies within 600 miles, at Katni, etc. 
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Afr. Oinwala .—^Now about manganew. Have yon got your own auppl* 
or do you buy P 

Mr. TutwiXtr. —^Wo have our own property but we buy our requirementat 

Mr. GUntcohi.—Have you got contracts also for that and for how many 
yearsP 

_ Mr. Peterson. —^10 years at present with the Central Provincea 
Syndicate. 

Mr. Oinwala. —This contract will expire in ten years. What are your 
requirements P 

Mr. TutwUer. —^20,000 tons a year. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^There is plenty of manganese in this conntey and there is 
no question about it. 

Mr. TutwUer. —^ITes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Then about magnesite. 

Mr. Tttfwiier.—We have our own magnesite mines in Mysore. 

Afr. Oinwala. —^1,329 miles off P 

Mr. TutwUer. —^We only use 6,000 tons a year. We have got 1| million 
tons in our own property. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^In this also, have you outside contracts? 

Mr. TutwUer. —We do not work our own because we have magnesite near 
ns. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^Where is that? 

Mr. TutwUer. —We have bought magnesite in Madras but wo are able 
to buy at present foreign magnesite cheaper than we can buy in the 
country from Austria. 

Mr. Oinwala .— What is the duty on thatP 

Mr. TutwUer .— do not know. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Then you use chromite. Have you got enough of that? 

Mr. TutwUer .— We have none of our own but we have plenty of that’ 
within about 40 miles from here. 

Mr. Oinwala .— And in enough quantities? 

‘Mr. TutwUer .— ^We only use 6,000 tons a year. 

Mr. OinuxUa .— That exhausts all your principal requisites. 

Mr. TutwUer .— Except fire-bricks, silica bricks and other minor things. 

Mr. Oinwala .— ^You do not make your own bricks. Yon get them manu* 
factored by a company in which you are interested. How far have you 
got to bring these? 

Mr. TutwUer .— ^Prom Barakar. 

Mr. Oinwala .— What is the total tonnage of theses 

Mr. TutwUer .— Our requirements are now 2) lakhs a month of both 
kinds. 

Mr. Oinvmla .— You think there will be no trouble about getting 
these. 

Mr. TutwUer .— ^Hone at all. There are plenty of fire-brick manufacturers 
in this county. The fire-clay is found round the coal seams. The silica rock 
comes from Oaya I believe. 

Mr. Oinvmla .— Can you tell us whether India will ha able to supply 
expert labour within a reasonable time? • 

Mr. Peterson .— I think we have promised to put in a statement. May 
tre know the exact form of statement required? 

Mr. Ginwala.~l want the proportion of European and Indian labour,* 
and the difference in pay for the same appointment between Europeans and 
Indians here. I dare say that you have had. European officers in some 


* Vide Statement No. I, 



De^rtiMnls, nfi taoir titad^ oV6r td tiidiftn*. t w»n^ to jmo JtW 

it compares. 

Preside^.^t twfirs on the qatstion <it the raducttim of yonr OToninal 
Qpit mphtoinit fortigta I^Or hy {ndion labour. 

Mr. Oinwala, —should like to know this much, whether you think that 
Indians will not be able to replace &e American and European ei^it .lltaC 
within a reasonable time. Are there any special Departments 1i4l0h 
Indians will not be able to manage P 

ilfr. Peterton. —Is not thu question more or less answered by otiP SPidMfM 
before the Fiscal Commission—see page 26 of the printed statosent. 

Mr. Omwdo .—^It is answered but the reply is general. 

Mr. Peterton. —^It is rery difficiilt to give an exact answer oWiait tA 
the fact that many of our new Departments have not yet been started. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —can tell you how many coTenan%ed Europeans and how 
many Indians we have here to^ay. Ibis will give yon an idea. 

Mr. Oinwalce. —Can you say how far you have been able to 'tednoe the 
number of Europeans P 

Mr. Tutmler. —We started this plant in 1911 with tiie maniifaotare cf 
only 59,000 tons of steel and iron. We then had 125 covenanted Europeans 
and 9,000 employees. In 1921-22 we produced 466,000 tons and we had 93 
Europeans and 13,200 Indians and uncovenanted men. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^The point is what saving you have been able to effect on 
your labour. 

President.—Fosibly the 'iniormation desired might be stated in this Way. 
I’he statement Ohoukl show what the total European staff is at present 
what their total salaries are, to what extent the company expect to bo 
able to replace them by Indian labour (say) within 16 years, siM -by What 
percentage approximately they hope to reduce salaries as a reautt. 

Afr. Oinwala. —Is it because you have .to import fi^eign lafaoiu' that jronr 
aost^ are bigbP 

Mr. Peterton. —It is one of the causes. But ,one of !the mala idiBoaKieB 
of an industry starting in this country is that it has to train the Indian 
labour that it needs in addition to the .foreign labour. It has taknu us 
a long time to train our Indian labour and has cost us a good deal. As it 
becomes trained the coat cff iproducfion will go down. 

Jfr. lOinwala.—Von >oan say that you nre spending So much oh that and 
in .what time you expect ito eluninate foreign labour P 

Mr. Peterton. —(What I mean Is that it is not so mnch a questionthe 
difference between Indian and imported labour. Indian labour dnriiik the 
actual process of training will not be so efficient as the tcxitted Idbrntr in 
other countries which had a long start of lus. 

Mr. Tata.—The Diireot<»s had in their mind that when .an Indian eomee to 
the same 'position as a European we would not give him more than | at'tkt 
pay. That is to,he the maximum. Thai is our idea. Whether .we will be 
dbls ‘‘to pltt it into practice we cannot say. If there is to be an eoonoii^ .it 
will be on those lines. 

Presiiiimt.—That is like the overseas pay in the case of GoveiiiBwnt 
idffioeis. 

Can you .give os .the total number of Europeans whom you emplcgr at 
praseiit with their total salaries and the extent to which in 16 yeeiw yon 
hope that you will be able to re{>Iace these by Indians. 'We can piske the 
ftnal caloulatioas ourselves. I suppose that will be in the neighbourhood 

of |. 

Bfr. Peterton.—VTo will pret>are such a statement. J wouljl .like .to 
suggest that you might ask Hr. Tutwiler what he has been able to .dp .ill 
tho way of effecting a decrease in the European element in his vaiioup 
departments. 
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,, .Vr. (^inwala .—^Tlie ^atoment will’give us the inforaation. Of coutso 
w« aot going to tie you down to anything. 

Preti^ent. — A. statement of that land will he useful. 

Mr. Pefersoa.—There is another ^uestiou on which Mr. Tutwiler may 
u^uUy be examined and that is as te the actual proof of the prices ot 
import steel which we have given to the Board. We hare certain invoioes - 
which will hare to be returned but which the Board may examine now. 

.1/r. Otnwala .—We were talking yesterday about the difficulties whioh 
you hare to face from foreign competition. I hare dealt with labour and 
dumping. I also asked certain questions about beams and you were 
able tb show how it was being dumped at lower prices. With regard to 
rails I do net see that there is any corresponding statement prepared by 
ywi. 

SFr. Peter»fm .—^There is I think no dumping from the continent as 
.regards rails. All the heavy rails used in this country are British standard 
and the BoBiways do not use foreign rails. We are in any case not affected, 
•e, ae for as the nul nositian is conoeraed, the whole of our output is taken 
by the Bailway Board and other railways at prices much below the price 
of foreign raib end they get any extra rails they require from England. 
In our case therefore no question arises as to dumping in rails because we 
are held down by the railway contracts. We have no surplus rails to dispose of 
practically until the contract expires or until our production exceeds them. 

Mr. Ginxnala. —When the greater extensions aro worked, that question 
may arise? 

Mr, Vvierson. —There would be no question of competition with con¬ 
tinental countries because we know tiiat the Bailwaya insist on British rails. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How many years’ contract hare you got? 

Mr. Feferson.—Most of them are for six years from the Ist April 1920 
and some for three years. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The existence of these contracts makes the question a 
little difficult. Your contract prices I take it were based on the then 
prerailing prioes. 

Mr. Peterson, —^They were based on the then prevailing prices of raw 
material, principally coal. We had every reason to expect when the con¬ 
tracts were made that prices would not rise but fall. The price of coat 
has fallen in every other country. In India it has increased steadily 
largely owing to the prices paid by Government. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I do not understand your statement at page 71. ’lake 
the year 1921-22. The c.i.f. price was Rs. 274. 

Mr. Peterson. —^That on our information was the imported price. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You sold at Rs. 174. 

Mr. Peterson.—That was a special arrangement with the Railwa. 3 r 
Beard. In that year the Government of India agreed to a special sliding 
scale by which we got a certain proportion of the difference between Rs. 130 
a ton and the price M imported rails. The original coutraot poee waa 
Be. 130 and the price on the sliding scale came to Rs. 174. The Railway 
Board agreed in these years to revise the contract price in consideration 
ot the Stored oiroumstanoea. The Government of India have treated ua 
fairly but except during the last year they have never given us the full 
price of imported rads. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^In the fourth quarter of the same year the c.i.f. price 
is Ra. 166 and you sold at Rs. 166. Hotv was the price brought down? 

Mr. Peterson. —^We brought the facts to the notice of Government and. 
they agreed to give for that period the actual price of importod rails plus 
duty so that our price was equal to the imported price. The Company 
Railways refused te make any revision in price, so that for the same period 
vbereaa the c.i.f. price of similar rails from England was Rs. tiiS 
oompanies paid xu only Rs. 122-8-0. 
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ttr. (finmila. —How wm the price ^zedf 
‘ iff. PeWreon.—There wee a eliding eoale fixed by fte Oevemment of 
India by which a certain proportion of the difference between the o.i.f. price 
and tbo original contract price wae added to the original contract prioe and 
that price flnotnated Witi> the c.i.f. price. 

Mr. Ointsala.—^Tbea for the other quarter the c.i.f. price wae Re. 186 
and tilt price to the Company Railwaye was Ra. 122>8. 

Mr. Peterson. —Because the Company Railways refused to revise the 
contract prioe. 

Mr. Oinwala.—yfbaLt proportion doee the contract quantity bear to the 
total output? 

Mr. Peterson. —^At present this is our total output of heavy rails. 

President. —Can you give us actual figures for the Railway Board and 
the Palmer railwaye? Is it not provid^ in the oontraets that a certain 
tonnage ought to be supplied by the company? " ' 

Mr. Peterson. —The Company Railways are bound to take all their 
requirements from’us. No figure is fixed. In the case of the Government 
of India the total tonnage is spread over a certain period but a different 
quantity is taken by them each year. They have been taking about thirty 
thousand tons a year. Roughly speaking in the first two years they take 
a smaller quantity and for the last years they take a larger quantity. 

Mr. Ginwala. —This absorbs your present output. What will be your 
output when the greater extensions are completed? 

Mr. Peterson. —As soon as the greater extensions come into work we 
shall be able to make more rails. 

Mr. Oinmla. —The bulk of these rails will not be affected by the 
contracts with these companies. 

Mr. Peterson. —^I should say they will still be affected. These contracts 
cover 70 to 80 thousand tons and it is not likely that we shall make 
double that quantity of rails. There is a dispute with the Railways as to 
the interpretation of ^e contracts. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The difficulty in my mind is this. About 60 per cent< 
of your output of steel consists of rails. 

Mr. Peterson. —At present. In the future that is not so. The total 
output of steel will be in the neighbourhood of 400,000 tons. The only 
people who have refused to revise the contracts are the Company Railways. 
Their requirements are about 30,000 tons a, year and the contracts do not 
prevent us from selling rails to other companies. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Suppose we give you protection. Then the railway corn- 
panies will say that the price of their rails has gone up. Therefore they 
may raise their freight and other charges. So I want to know how much 
you are bound to give to these companies under your contracts and for 
how long. 

Mr. Peterson. —^As I said that is a point on which (here is a dispute. 
There are no less than three separate opinions on these contracts, all 
different. In any case there will be surplus production not covered by 
contract and other companies will want to buy rails from us. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But they may complain that you are selling at a lower 
price to the Railway Board. 

Mr. Peterson. —^That is a question for Government and in vtny case 
depend on the contract. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Tou say that the* Railway requirements are about 30,0(X) 
tons a year? 

. Mr. Peterson. —It will only be 60 to 70 thousand tons. Jth of the output 
when the greater extensions are complete. At present it means a very great 
deal. 

President. —In your opinion whgt do you think the 'Companies will 
tequira in Inture? 
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Mr. PtitrKn ,—do not think tke companies can in any case use inoni 
than doable the present quantity. They do not contemplate the oonstnip> 
tion of any new lines at present and for ordinary purposes, maintenance, 
repairs, etc., I do not think tl;^ MSld possibly require more than donUe 
the quantity now supplied daring the period of tbe contracts. 

Mr. Oinwaia .—But for these Contracts protection would not hare been 
needed two years ago because 60 per cent, of your total output is being 
taken by tbe cempanies under contract P 

Mr. Peterson. —^No. I would not say that. Last year the English price 
came very near the contract price and the companies said that they <!oald 
buy rails cheaper. We have of course suffered on account of these contracts. 
iWe ourselves had similar contracts either with manufacturers who supplied 
machinery or with consumers who bought our materials. They represented 
to ns that the conditions had so altered that prices fixed some years ago 
were no longer fair and in equity we have ourselves revised the prices. 
That is why we expected the Company Railways to treat us with similar 
fairness. The Railway Board have done so. They agreed to revise their 
terms and we expected the Company Railways to treat us in the same way 
the Government have. There are very few long term contracts entered into 
four or five years ago that have not been revised in this manner. But the 
Company Railways have refused. 

Mr. Oinwala. —What is the effect of the revision by Government? Does 
it mean that you lose any money on it? 

Mr. Peterion. —Up to the present it means that we do not lose. Last 
year we were supplying under coat price. 

Mr. Oinwala. —So far as rails are concerned you will not be affected by 
foreign competition? 

Mr. Petereon. —1 think we would be very greatly affected by foreign com¬ 
petition. Previous to the war there was a close ring known as the Bailmakers* 
Association who had various arrangemonfe between themselves as to export 
and artificially fixed the prices. It has been suggested to us that we should 
join that ring on the ground that they could put up the c.i.f. price in India 
so that we might obtain higher prices from Government. In any case we are 
bound by the contracts. 

Mr. Oinwala. —It is pretty obvious that protection or no protection so 
Jong as the contracts continue you are not affected. 

Mr. Peterson. —As I have explained, so long as the Government of India 
maintain their policy of insisting on British standard rails I don’t think there 
will be any question of dumping from continental countries here. England 
might dump. 

Presiderit. —So long as you have to sell under contracts the major portion 
of the production of rails at a fixed price, protection cannot do you any good 
because it will not affect that price? 

Mr. Peterson. —That will only apply to 80,000 t<ms out of the 60,000 tons. 
Government have already agreed that these prices should bo revised. 

President. —That was done as a special case in each of the last two years 
by Government. That is not binding. 

Mr. Peterson. —^Yes. 

President. —^To the extent you do supply rails under this contract to Govern¬ 
ment or to the companies to that extent you will not benefit by the protec¬ 
tion until these contracts expire. ^ 

Mr. Oinwala. —Suppose we put IS per cent, os duty? 

Mr. Peterson. —I think in a matter of this kind I would ask the Board 
to take a long view of the whole question. It is not a matter of three or 
four years for which period only we are bound by the contracts. 

iff.' Oinwala. —^What is the total tonnage? 

Mr, Peterson.—10 thousand tons. 
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Ur. Oimeata.-^Aoi the Railway Board*? ^ 

Ur. PataraoN.-^Xhat ia included. They have to take ehoat « AMdhar lUO 
thouaaod tons each year to compete tiie contract.' . 

Pre»ident.-~-What about the Bengal Natgfnic Railway end the Oeeat lodiaii 
PeoMsola Battway? 

Ur. Peterron .—We have no oontoaot with the Great Itidian PenioBnla 
Railway at present. The Bengal Nagpur Bidiway is rather in a peculiar poei- 
tioB bMaose we have a very favourable arrangeiuoul with them as regards 
freight and we prefer to leave matters as the^ are so far as.1hey are concerned. 

PresNlent.—I should like to know the actual quantity supplied to the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

Mr. Peterion.—14 fi00 tons last year. 

Ur. &muiala. —What are the other artidies you niapofsctore in which 
there is cimapetitiicm besides reals and beams? 

Mr. Peteraon .—^Ail classes of steel. 

Ur. Oinwal ».—^le there any evidence of dumping or underselling in these 
articlea? 

Ur. Peterton. —Tes; these invoices* will show you that. 

Ur. Oimotila .—^Let us take joiste as a basis. What is ycur position regard¬ 
ing that? How much of that do you turn out? 

Ur. Pntwiier .—AH joists and structural sections, at tlie present time about 
40 thousand tons a year including small seotions. 

Mr. Oinwata .—Xaking 40,000 tons as the basis how are you situated aa 
regards competition? 

Ur. Tutwiler .—^The English average price to-day would be about Bs. 170 
landed in Calcutta. We sell at that price. 

Ur. Ginwala. —^That is because your price will be determined by the 
British market. 

Ur. Tutwiler. —^Yes. But Contineutal Steel is selling now at £7-7 c.i.f. 

Mr. Oinwala .—^What is your evidence? 

Mr. TutuMer .—I have got some of the invoices* here. Here is a case of 
beams which are coming by the S. S. 'Marienfela at £7-7 a ton c.i.f. That 
is «bottt Bs. 109. 

Preaident .—That excludes duty. 

Ur. Oinwala .—^That means with the present rate of duty Bs. 120 as 
against your Bs. 170. How will you get that figure by tl8 per cent, 
protection? 

President.—Mr. Tata has suggested that the price now reached is under 
apeoially unfavourable circumstances, which should be dealt with by anti- 
dWBpiag measures apart from the protective duty. 

Mr. Oinwala .—Do you say that this is due to any special conditions in 
these countries or do you think that it is due to reduction in the cost of 
production? 

Mr. Peteraou .—It cannot be due to reduction in the cost of production. 
We have invoices here. One invoice is dated 28tli September 1922 and refers to 
tteel plates shipped from Antwerp, Belgium. The mark is “ made in Belgium ” 
and the price is £10-12-6. You can con^are that with their present invoices* 
for steel joists imported on S. S. Manenfela from Antwerp at a price of 
£7r7 (to-day. There has been no fall in the price of English steel correspond¬ 
ing to that in the last six months. Nor is It possible that any improvement 
In the process should reduce the cost by over 80 per cent, which is the 
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tlillMttiM in ‘HiAe p)<io«n Within ifetg p^od. Her« is *noth«r invoW dated 
18th April shipped by 8. 8. LatenftU tdt Steel ban, the priee of which 
Weidd he hi|^er than joists—£7-i8-<$. Another mvoioe of tst May at 
£7-10. Another invoice of ateel plates from Hamburg at £7-S-0, dated Slat 
April, thiriog this period the English price baa been about £10-11 even for 
aiport. 

The 4ow prices cannot be due to nay fall In the cost of production. 

Pretidani. —We may hope that these are entirely abnormal conditions. 

Wr. Cfititeala .—Would you describe these as temporary circumstances or 
do you think they will continue for a long time? 

Mr. Tufwiicr.—It has been continuing since 1919. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^There is obviously no longer any question of 33 per cent. 
at all on tbesq prices. 

Mr. Peterton. —This is due to the depreciation of exchange in every eowtiy 
including Belgium. We cannot say how much steel is coming from Germany 
through Belgium. 

PreBtdent. —^Will it be posrible to explain the difference in the British 
price and the Continental price by a difference in the quality of the steel? 

Mr. Peterson. —do not think so. In several of these invoices the steel 
is tpeciffed as British standard. 

Mr. Oinwala. — ^The next difficulty you told U8 about was I think about 
railway transport. 

Mr. Peterson. —There are two difficulties there, one is fhe disloeation Of 
transport which means that we do not get our raw materials and the other 
the very laisge increase in the prioe of coal to us which is largdy due to this. 
The price has been increased artificially for the last three or four years. 
The shortage of wagons and transport has created an artificial scarcity and 
has forced up the cost of coal. In every other country the price of coal has 
been falling and in this country the price is still going up steadily. Coal 
which we used to buy for Rs. 4 or 6 a ton now coats us Rs. 10 to 12 a ton. 
We believe that is due largely to the dislocation of transport. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Should we be right in saying that jt is a temporary 
^ffioillty? 

Mr. Peterson. —It may be a temporary difficulty but it has continued for 
the last three years and if it continues for even a short period might ruin 
our industry. 

Mr. Oinwala. —You have complained about railway freights. 

Mr. Peterson. —They .have increased. They put cm a surcharge two years 
ago. 

Mr. Oinwala. —That surcharge has now been abolished and they have now 
inoreaaed the railway freights. 

Mr. Peterson. —The increase in the railway freight does not affect us very 
greatly as most of our material are carried under special arrangements. 

Mr. Oinwala. —You said yesterday that certain facilities are granted in' 
Bel^um. 

Mr. Peterson. —So we understand. And in France. 

Mr. Oinaeoio.—-Do you suggest that it would be feasible here? 

Mr,. Peterson. —^I sihink the Railways should reduce freights so as to enable 
the manufacturer in this country to compete with ocean 'trade. 

President. —Might it .not be said that the Bengal Nagpur Rrilway Com. 
pany have by freight .concessions given whet is in effect a subsidy to the 
Teta Company? 

Ur. Peterson. —^That is rather different. We promised a certain tonnage in 
getum for the oonoession and the works would not have been erected but 
fpy .the concessions granted by the Bengal Nagpur Railway at the stast. Wg 
have given them infinitely more tonnage than promised. 
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Ur. OiWatd.—Bo jrou make any augf^tion (hat you would like U8 to* 
insider on the question of lulway freight? 

Pr«iideni.—I think it is hardly within (he sphere of the Board to make 
presentations on this point. 

Ur. Psierton.—A vary large amount of money has been invested in the 
ant, construction has been pushed on in order to make that plant earn and 
e are now being held up as the Bailways cannot carry tiie raw materials. 
his is largely due to the (sot that they cannot handle the traffic. We are 
present doing a good deal of work for them and they are, doing their best, 
lit this is a hardship and is due to the fact that the Bailways were starved 
r finance. 

Mr. Oinutala. —Set f»r as the rates are concerned how do they compare 
ith foreign rates? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I think it would be impossible to answer that question 
itbout an elaborate enquiry. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Talking of the raw materials you have always complained 
at this was one of the difficulties in competing with foreign manufactures. 
Mr. Peterson. —The complaint is not so much against the freight as against 
s shortage of wagons for the carriage of raw materials. 

Mr. Oinwala. —You also complain that the rates are so high that you 
nnot compete against these people. Take for example the case of Karachi 
even Bombay which you have cited. 

Mr. Peterson. —You mean how would American railway rates compare? 
am afraid I have not studied that point. I was only comparing railway 
tea with ocean freight. I think the Government of India have been trying 
remedy that. At one time the rates were in favour of the impoiter. I 
ink you will find that the Industrial Commission has gone into that matter 
ry fully. 

Mr. Oinwala. —You were talking of taxation on machinery and other things. 
Mr. Peterson. —That cqmplaint is a very general complaint because any 
jrease in duties on machinery, etc., means an increase in prices all round, 
a have to pay more for our stores, etc.; we have to pay more for our 
mhinery and our labour and we are given no special advantage. No industry 
uld long survive such conditions. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Some of the countries have remitted duty on machinery 
ported. You have not made any proposal on those lines. If yon are able 
get any relief in this direction, the direct amount of protection becomes 
i^ler and so it prevents the price going up. 

Mr. Peterson. —I don’t see that it makes any difference. 

Mr. Oinwala. —It does to the consumer. 

Mr. Peterson. —Government will have to get revenue anyhow. It only 
lans a duty on different classes of goods. 

Mr. Oinwala.—You don’t want any indirect form of relief at all. 

Mr. Peterson. —We want to make the proposal in the simplest possible 
m as it is urgent that we get relief at once. The depreciation in exchange 
3 altered our views on the subject and we feel we need protection and ought 
have it at once. Dumping is more or less a temporary thing and we think 
ild be met either by an increased duty or by some temporary measures. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Have you considered how this protection you ask for ig 
ng to affect other industries, such as railways, etc.? 

Mr Peterson. —^Yes, we think it will make a difference. 

Ur. Oinwala. —^It might well lead to an increase in freigbie. 

Mr. Peterson. —No, it ultimately would lead to reduction of freight. If 
I industry is firmly established we have no doubt that they will get their 
Is cheeper. During the war we hod artificial protection. As. a result we 
ve bean enabled for the past three or four years to supply rails—a great 
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portion of the requirement! of India—at a price much below that of imported 
laila. If we have done that in the past I see no reason why we should 
not do it in the future provided we are helped over the initial difficulties. 

Afr. Qinwaltt. —If this duty is put on and supposing all your contracts 
expire, it must naturally raise the price of rails? ‘ 

Mr. Peterson. —The immediate effect will be an increase. It will not be 
for a long period. The industry will eventually supply India at a much cheaper 
rate than from outside. 

Ur. Oinwala. —Does that apply to all subsidiary indusfries? 

Mr. Peterson, —If the industry is encouraged in this country we should be 
jri)le to make railway wagons, locomotives, etc., cheaper within this country. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Take the case of railway wagons. According to Uie Bail- 
way Committee’s evidence 80 per cent, of the material is imported. 

Mr. Peterson. —^I cannot understand that. The only portions of railway 
wagons that are necessary to import are springs, axles, etc. That statement 
must have been made on the assumption that plates were not manufactured 
in India. At that time we were not making plates. 

Mr, Oinwala. —How much material do you think they will import? 

Mr. Peterson. —I think you should ask a Bailway man that. I think the 
only materials that cannot be manufactured here at present are springSi 
axles, and wheels. Plates we can now manufacture, axles and wheels you 
will have to import for some time unless the Railways adopt disc wheels which 
could bo made from the charcoal iron now being made by the Mysore Iron 
Works. I think it follows necessarily that if you protect the main industry 
you iriust protect the subsidiary industries also where necessary. There are 
a good many subsidiary industries which are not connected with us but may 
be very much affected, such as engineering workshops, etc. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^Which are the industries in which you have an interest here? 

' Mr. Peterson. —Our interest in them is of two kinds: in some industries 
we have actually invested and hold shares and in others we are supplying raw, 
materials under long term contracts. 

Mr. Ginwa/e.—I want you to toll us whether (hey v/ill be affected by auy^ 
protection that may be given to the steel industry. 

Mr. Peterson. —Most of them would be affected after the expiry of five 
years. I shall send you a statement* showing the period of our contracts with 
the subsidiary companies, the quantities of steel we are bound to supply them 
and the rate at which it is to be supplied and also a statement of (he capital 
invosted in these companies by the Steel Company. 

Protection would assist them in one way very much. They are now m the 
same position as we were when we started, and have the same initial 
difficulties. 

Mr. Oinwala. —On what principle do you base your 83i per cent, duty? 
Does it represent difference in the costs of production? 

Mr. Peterson. —Roughly we have taken it as giving an average price of 
Rs. 200 a ton. We have compared that with our cost and considered whether 
we can afford to manufacture at that price. We took Bs. 150 as the base 
price of steel landed in this country. We took our average present cost and 
added a reasonable amount of profit to siover the margin of risk. 

Mr. Oinwala. —What would you consider a reasonable profit? 

Mr. Peterson. —^I should consider 10 per cent, on the capital as a reasonable 
profit. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Not on the turnover? 


* Ptds Sfotements Nos. Ill and IV, 
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Ut. Petenon -'—^Ko; 1 ihould consider that an industrial business to bu 
SUOoesstul should give at least 10 per cent. heeauiUt 0 to ? par oantii mit» he 
obtained in, other eeeurities. 

Mt. Giateoia.— Ko you think that would bring in oifier canMal' into toe 
industry? ’ 

Mr. Peterson.—Yes. We think so. That 10 per sent. Witt not be 10> per 
sent, year by year. It be 3 or 9 per oestt. tos two .os threw yeaw and 
then suddenly there may be a very laqie iaeeeaee and when tlM larg^ increase 
takee place other capital will be attracted and will comw'iw. 

President.—When I pointed out yesterday that in the present sohedulea 
there were three ipetho^ by which wty ooutl be iii^)eeed sad aefced Wbicb 
you would prefer, you said you would like to tahe time to eonsidat it. 1 did 
not aek definitely tor a statement, but 1 shall be glad ii you will gpve us 
a statement.* » 

. Mr, Gimsete.—(to the ad veierem basis desoriptiou does not matter so 
iBUeb but on the speoifio baaia a good deal dq>ende ea the desoription aad 
probably you require different rates for different articles. For instance you 
may require Bs. 60 a ton tor plates tad Bs. 4(1 fos something dse. 

Mr. Psfsrsoa.—In that oaee we would have to psopast » dsimto' adiadula 

afr . Gin irate.—You suggest yesterday that protoetiim dumld be ha the 
first instance tor 6 years. 

Mr. Petenon.—Oar ori^al statement was tor 16 years. 

Mr. Gmuiale.—^Do you insist upon fixing a date? 

Mr. GimeBte.—You suggested yesterday that protection sbeald be in the 
we could forecast. After that the duty would be varied. We then said. 

We have considered the whole question very carefully and have come to the 
conclusio:! that n policy which would give ^e iron and steel industry pro- 
taetion to the extent of 33i per cent, over imported material for a period of 
five years which might .he gradually reduced within a period of 16 yesn to 
16 per oent. should make it possible for the indus^ to stand hy itsel# and 
should eventually cheapen the cost of this essential maiteriid to the wbole 
of India.” At that time we had not been subjected to the intensive dump¬ 
ing which we had for the last 16 months. We put the longest period about 
which it is possible to prophesy at five yems. 

Mr. Gbmela.—We csmtet fix the period.. It ie tor the legislatuse to 
fib it. 

Mr. PeUrton. —^Yes, it is. 

We confidently expect exactly the same process to happen as happewed 
In America or Canada. Ultimately prices will fall to the import level. 

Mr. Qinw(i,1 *.—^They will only faB when the sup^ becomes equal to the 
domee^o demand. 

Mr. Tata _^If for 15 or 20 yeara yon . put on a heavy impmt fiviff 

aater plants will sfco' be started'. 

Mr. Petenon. —The milBon tons of steel which is consumed kl Imfia 
eonalst of sdl classes of steel. The euetosSs mp^ do not sspesate thonv 
There are a good many msnufaietured mtoske in it. We think that India's 
'fiemaiui for prodaets made by us wouidi not at first exceed our final produc- 
ttoa by mote th«a 26 pet eeul. 

Mr. Gintoalis.—You wfQ maintsiin the prtea op to the fuH level of du^, 

President.—What Mt. Ghtwala meaias is thii that unleas other pe^s start 
‘to masnrfaBttea steel ia India the fact that the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
can produce steel cheaper would not have any tendenoy to tedaoe the iutema) 
price. 
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Mt. Tate.—In fact they have already got companies formed for the pur* 
pose of produohig steel in India. 

• Afr. PeUnon.—V/e know of at least three large companies es^biished ia 
aombiBatiQn with English maiuifaeturera who* have been discouraged by the 
tendency of prieea fos the last three years. The Indian Iron and SteA OoU' 
pany’a original idea was to manufacture steel, but they did not proceed with 
it. . 

Afr. Oinwttta. —^What procedure should be adopted to prevent dumping? 

Afr. Peterson. —^We have suggested that the duty should be increased to 
50 per cent, in the case of countries with a depreciated exchange. 

Afr. Oinwala. —You know that in other oountries, America paitieularly, 
{hoy have given the President power to give additional protection within 60 
per cent, of the rate fixed after an enquiry by the Tariff Commission that it 
is due to cBiises such as' depreciated exchange or bounties or something else. 
Do you suggest some such sort of machinery here? 

Afr. Peterson. —I think the simplest arrangement is what have in 
Canada. If the exchange of the country is depreciated you discount half tha 
depreeiation. 

Mr. Oinwala. —But in the case of the German mark ft is often' mors than 
(hat. 

President.—1 do- not perSMlally follow exactly what the effect wiB be. 

Afr. Peterson—Apparently they take the actual depreoiadon and Uiaa 
discount half of that and raise the customs valuation accordingly. 

Afr. Kale. —^Are they not following the same system now in India ht tha 
esse of Germany in proportion to the depreciation in the currenay of tha 
country!* The valuation of the Cdstoms authorities has been raised. 

Afr. Peterson. —^In that case it would be better to lay down » eeuntervsil- 
ing duty in the case of countries with a depreciated exchange. There should 
be a sliding Scale of some kind devised on du»e lines. If the Board triah 
us to put forward a definite proposal we shall he glad to do so. 

President.—Ae special measures against dumping have now becosoa a 
definite part of your proposala* we shall be grateful for any help ahentt 
dumping. 1 :: 

Afr. ffol#.'—Information about depreoiatiocr of ourreaey wa have freaa day 
to day but not about dumping. 

Afr. Paterson.—In soy case where dumping arises the real difice^y ia 
the want of any authority constituted to take any acison. The Ameneait 
system is very much like that of Canada. Ws should prrfei to aaa ftinga 
follow automatically upon proof of depreoiation which ia a faet uaivenally 
known to all from day to day. ^ 

Afr. Oinwala. —^That may be your propoeal;. but ib will be very diffieuH 
to devise an automatic system which will work in all cages. Yon m^ find 
that even that may not give you adequate jnrotection because ciroum^nces 
might change. In any case,, dumping due to a causa other than a depreciated 
currency cannot be met by your method'. 

Afr. Rale. —^You have given an analysis of the capital which ia hivsated 
in the industry. I should like to know what is the total' that will have been 
invested when the greater extensions are completed. Working capital ia {^vm 
in the statement here as Bs. 2 orores approximately. I^^at w0 ha the 
total' capital when the work is complete. 

Afr. Psfsrson.—Altogether about Bs. 28 crores fixed capital and working 
capital.' 

' , Afr. Kale.—From the statement you- have givan it mema (hat tlM' total 
amount eontributed by shareholders comes to about Ra. 10 crorea. These ia 
an additional Bs. 6 orores on debentures and debenture loans. That oomea 
to about Bs. 16 croros. How is the balance made up? I want the iitfteraMi. 


* Vide Statement No. VI 



Uon for my awn Batisfaciion. My object is to know whether the return an 
capital cost would ultimately regulate the price of the output. 

Mr. IPeUTton. —We borrow out working capital. Also there were reaervea. 

Mr. Kale. —^The money you set aside for depreciation is reinvested in the 
Industry and it means an addition to the capital. 

Mr. Petereon. —You want to know the money actually expended and that 
is about Be. 22 crores. This consists of share capital, debmiture loane* 
reserves held by the Company and invested in its own inisiness, depreciation, 
etc. 

Mr. Kale. —I make it out to be Bs. 10 crores, plus 6 crores plus 2 crores 
and 2 crores again. 

Mr. Pelereort. —You can take the amount at Bs. J12 crores on capital 
expenditure. 

Mr. KaU. —^What do you regard os a fair return on Uie whole capital 
inveated? 

Mr. Petereon. —have already said that for an industry to be successful it 
would be 10 per cent. 

Mr. Kale. —You are already committed to H per cent, on a certain amount 
of capital, t.s., preference shares and on debentures so that you will expect 
in any case on ordinary shares a return of 10 per cent. Now take table B, on 
pages 78 and 79 of me statement, where the cost of the blooming mill is 
given, as about Bs. 126'9. You take that as raw material for rails and the 
price of it is given as Bs. 146'8,. i.s., a difference of Bs. 20. 

Mr. Petereon. —^There is a certain amount of wastage. That is the expla¬ 
nation of the difference. 

Mr. Kale. —I want to have another point cleared. In all your calcula¬ 
tions, the protection you need, whether this U 83 per cent, or any other 
figure, is dependent on the maintenance of the present market rate of exchange. 
The legal or the nominal rate is 24<f. We do not know what the exchange 
policy of Oovemment is going to be. But it is positive, 1 take it, that if 
Government raises the rate of exchange that means that you require more 
protection, i.s., to the extent to which there is a change. I should next like 
to know what are the possibilities of the reduction of cost in the next d or 
10 years. 

Mr. Petereon. —^We are looking forward to a considerable mnount of reduo- 
tion in cost but it is impossible to say what that reduction will be. la 
calculating myself I have estimated that there will be a reduction of 10 per 
cent, after two years. If the price of coal rises in the interval or some other 
similar thing happens it might destroy that expectation. Other things being 
the same the cost will come down. 

Mr. Kale. —^la there any other factor? 

Mr. Petereon. —The main factors are the price of coal and labour but 1 
do not expect the cost of labour will go down. There is nothing else. There 
Is no possible economy. We are at present working the new plant with the 
same staff as we employed on the original plant. We have already cut 
expenditure to the barest minimum. It is not probable that we could devisa 
any economy. 

Mr. KaU. —On page 21 of your evidence before the Tiscal Commission 
you say “ the trouble of the world’s present system of production and sale is 
that all the efforts of great producing factories such as those of England, 
'America, Germany and Belgium must tend in that direction.” Are yon 
referring to the modem methods of mass production? * 

Mr. Petereon. —^I am referring to the fact that most of theee steel interests 
are combined in great trusts end that many of them have special concessions 
or advantages in their own country which enable them to sell at low prices 
in outside markets. They have surplus materials to dispose of and the natural 
tendeiuy Is to send them to the nearest open market. India happens to be 
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triUiout protection ajjainet this and the freight is very low. It is the one 
great dumping grouid of cheap steel in the world. 

Ur- Kale,—You sa; further that " sentiment or politics have no place and 
yers little efiect in business.’’ But at the end of your representation on pam 
18 you say ” that the whole of the political sentiment of this country is In 
favour of protection.” How do you reconcile these statements? 

Mr. Peieraon .—In India it will not be possible to sell steel at an anna 
more on the ground that it is made in India. That is our experience. The 
second sentence explains itself. The Indian politician is convinced seeing the 
example of other countries that the policy of protection is one which tus 
country should follow. The word sentiment is used in two different senses. 

Mr. Kale .—^That is to say, in the long run the system of business is 
regulated more or less by the political sentiment of the country because you 
immediately proceed to say: “ By a high tariff against foreign goods America 
and Germany are enabled to sell at low prices in outside markets.” That 
brings in politics and sentiment, does it not? It is admitted that in deter¬ 
mining the nation's fiscal policy politics do play an important part. Is it 
^our view that in international trade and industry, business is not much 
affected by sentiment or politics, but that so far os internal and national 
policy is concerned, sentiment plays a great part? In America toe 
instance it is the politics of the people which has been at the back of the 
whole fiscal policy of the country. The Bepublicans and the Democrats have 
fought against each other on the issue of fiscal policy there. Your case, I 
taka it, however, is this; that apart from politics and sentiment, even from 
the business point of view, the protection that you are claiming, will, in the 
long nm, redound to the best interests of the country. It is a favourable 
circumstance that Indian political opinion and sentiment are in favour of 
protection. 

Mr. Peterson. —I would like to urge what in our opinion is the most vital 
point. The claim made by the Steel Co., on behalf of protection for tho 
industry, is that it must be maintained for essential military reasons. Even 
if the industry cost the country enormous sums still it would be essential 
that it should maintain it. We have an example in Japan. It is essentid 
for self-preservation and that is in our opinion the most important considera¬ 
tion in the case. 

Mr. Kale. —So, self-preservation is the first law of existanoe, and tha 
defence of the country ought to be the paramount consideration in the present 
ease? 


.VoL. I. 
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Oral evidence of Mr. J. C. K. PETERSON, C.I.E» 
and Mr. SAUNDERS, recorded at Jamshedpur 
on the 20th August 1923. 

President. —I understand, Mr. Ginwala, that whaVyou want is a statement 
from the Company giving as far as they can a complete list of the sections 
and sizes that they manufacture or expect to manufacture entering against 
each the current English price and, if they are in a position to give it, 
what they consider the Company’s price ought to be. So far you have given 
us the manufacturing cost for rails. „ 

Mr. Peterson. — We can give you the c.i.f. price from the trade papers. 

,Mr. Oinwald. —The Company’s selling price must he given and the cost 
price. 

Mr. Peterson. —^You want our cost price and the English selling price in 
the case of each section? That would he a very compendious statement. 
The extras will be given separately. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If a specific duty is imposed it will have to he a very 
difficult and compendious statement. 

President. —^You can give us a list of the sections and sizes you manu¬ 
facture or expect to manufacture with the current English price. 

Mr. Peterson. —This can be extracted from the trade papers. 

President. —You have already given us your figures for the rails which 
we may take as the base cost? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —Then perhaps you could give us also the trade extras for the 
various sections and sizes. 

Mr. Peterson. —We can give you that but the actual price will have 
to be worked out for each section. It will depend on the extra. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If you will look at the American Tariff Act you will find 
innumerable sub-headings. 

President. —The American Tariff sqhedule has been elaborated during 
a period of more than 60 years and we can hardly expect to start with any¬ 
thing as elaborate as that. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^If protection is to be given in the form of a specific duty 
it is hardly possible to get away from such a thing. 

Mr. Peterson. —You want our cost and you want the English price for 
the sections c.i.f. (export price). That does not give you the handling 
charges, cost of bringing them here. ,We shall give you the English price 
c.i.f. It is possible that there may be some variation "in freight. The 
freight on bulky materials would usually be less than on the smaller 
materials^ We will send you a statement* shiowing the c.i.f. price. 

Mr, Kale .—I want a similar statementt of pre-war prices of English steel. 
My for 1918. 

Mr. Peterson.—We cannot compare that with our cost because many of 
the articles were not then being manufactured by us. 

Mr. Kale. —^What I have in my mind is this. We should like .to know 
whether prices will go back to the pre-war level and if they do go back in 
the course of the next two years what that level will be. It is for a 
comparison of that sort that we want the pre-war prices.. 


* Vide Statement No. VII 
1 Vide Statement No. VIII. 
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ilr. Peienon. —I suggest to Professor Kale that the host way to arriv* 
at Aat would be to take the base price of say, pig iron or beams or some¬ 
thing like that. All other prices will depend on it. 

Mr, Kale. —Will it be difficult to prepare ouch a statement P 

Mr. Peterson. —^There would be no difficulty at all. But I cart give you 
an instance; the pre-war price of pig iroa was about Bs. 46 and it is to-day 
about Rs. 

Mr. Kale.-r-ThaX is exactly what I want. 

President. —I should now like to pass on to the second point that Mr. 
Ginwala raised, Steel, 1 take it, is used by every industry in this country 
to some extent. It is largely used in the construction of factory buildings 
under modern conditions and it enters also into almost all machinery. 
Again, steel is of course very largely used in the railways, and any measure 
which might have the effect of increasing railway expenditure would also 
tend to increase railway freights. Then finally there are a number of 
industries in this country for which steel is a raw material, and these are 
more dependent on steel than others. I take it you would admit that 
protection would increase costs under all these heads and pro tanto prejudice 
all industries to some extent and some industries to a great extent, at 
any rate for a certain number of years. 

Mr. Peterson. —It must increase the price, but I don’t see how it will 
injure the industry. It all depends on how far the industry can pass on 
the price to the consumer. 

President. —^The effect of an increase in price would primarily be to 
reduce consumption,—would it not? 

Mr. Peterson, —That I know is an economic doctrine but in many cases 
that does not seem to be correct. The increased price resulting from the 
duty in America and Germany has certainly not reduced consumption. 

President. —Supposing measures were taken by Government by which 
your coal, etc., would coat you more, would you not regard it as a handicap P 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. No one will dispute that protection will increase 
the price, but it is very difficult to say on what section of the com¬ 
munity the increase will fall or that it will necessarily injure any particular 
industry. 

President. —I do not ask for any large admission on this point. Bui 
primd facie any industry which had an increase of expenditure put on it 
would naturally regard itself as handicapped as against its competitors. 

Mr. Peterson. —Do you mean within the country or without the 
country P 

President. —I don’t care where they are. 

Mr. Peterson. —I am afraid I do not quite follow. 

President. —All I am putting to .you is this that any measure which tends 
to increase the manufacturing cost of a particular industry will be a handi¬ 
cap lo that industry as compared with its competitors who are not subject 
to that increased costP 

Mr. Peterson. —I should prefer not to express an opirtion. 

President. —Perhaps I might say, Mr. Peterson, that I am not holding 
anything up my sleeve to lot loose on you suddenly. 

Mr. Peterson, — ^There are many subsidiary industries which if steel is 
protected ought to be protected also. 

President. —^We should get on faster, I think, if you could answer my 
question. I put it to you that the protection of steel must to a certain 
extent tend to handicap all industries as against foreign competitors and 
tome industries to a great extent. 

Mr. Peterson. —It depends on the circumstances of the partictilar 
industry. 

12 
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PrMtdent.—^Well, it naturally would. That ia why I ran through the oir> 
oumstanoea which will on the whole affect all industries. 

Mr. PeUrton .—An increase in railway freight will affect all industries. 

Prtiident, —^May I take it that you do concede that point? 

Ifr. Peterion. —Bo far as the Company is concerned they are not prepared 
lo say more than that. tW “re Aot in a position to say on which particular 
class of the community the increase will fall. We do not think a general 
answer is possible. 

President.—Do you consider that protection to stenl, that is to say 
protection to 4he steel manufacture in India, would be for a certain number 
of years a handicap to other industries in India as compared with the 
competitors outside ? 

Sfr. Tata. —I do not see how that can bo if tfie foreign competitor is 
handicapped by the imposition of an import duty. 

Mr. Peterion, —^I consider this question one of general economic theory* 
IWe are quite willing to' give our opinion if a specific case is given. 

Preiident. —Very well, I am prepared to accept the answer. May I take 
it then that the Tata Iron and Steel Company has no opinion on the question 
whether protection to steel would or would not affect Injuriously other 
industries in India. 

Mr, PefsTSon,—If a specific instance is given we would consider it and 
give our opinion. 

Preiident. —endeavoured to put a definite question, on which you either 
have an opinion or you have not, which is it? 

Mr. Peterion, — We have no definite opinion on the general question. 

Preiident. —Then you are not prepared to give any assistance to the Tariff 
(Board on that point? 

Mr. Peterion.-ri do not see how our opinion will assist them. 

Preiident. —When you protect one industry the products of which are 
more used in other industries than anything else whatever, do you not 
think that an increase in price of these products would bo a handicap to 
these other industries? 

Mr, Peterion. —Naturally if the raw material of the Industrie in this 
Country is taxed, and the manufactured article from other countries is not 
taxed, it would be a handicap to the industry. 

Preiident. —After all you have mado no proposals to the Board as yet 
for this additional protection that you now seek for those other articles. 

Mr. Peterion, —^Wo are interested in other articles but we feel that other 
industries should be allowed to put their own case. 

The Board have not so far asked us to express any opinion on other in* 
dustries in this country. Speaking generally we are naturally interested as 
it affecta the consumption of steel. ' 

President.—I am afraid I must adhere to my question as to whether 
you are prepared to express an opinion on the point which I have endea- 
Youred to put to you or not? 

Mr. Peterion, —If manufactured articles are allowed to come in free, s 
iduty must affect other industries. ;> 

President .—What would you consider the right way of dealing with th( 
litiiation thus created by thp grant of protection to steel r Lot ui 
take the industries for which steel is a raw material. 

Mr. Peterion. —^That is a very difficult question for us to answer, unti 
these industries come forward with their own case. They should know thei 
own business best and whether they do not yet require protection if a duty 1 
imposed. The Steel Company is anxious not to prejudice the case of suci 
industries by statements made before they have put it forward thomsclyof 
ft would be fairer to them to take our opinion after their representation 
have been put in. 
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Preiident .—Have the Oompany taken into account the question of how; 
tar the market for their own products in India might be affected p 

Mr. Peterton .—We hare considered that. The consumption in India was 
apparently greatly affected by the high prices prevailing in 1918-19 but it 
is very difficult to say whether the fall in imports was due to high prices 
or to difficulty in obtaining raw material. We had no difficulty in selling! 

Preiident .—Did the Company take the question of their own market for 
steel products in India into consideratiod in proposing an import duty of 
33J per cent. 

Mr. Peterson,—Yea, otherwise we would have asked for a higher rate 
of duty. 

President .—There is one more question which I think would not bo open 
to the objection of prejudicing the case of other industries. Do you consider 
that the industries of the country would be in a position to stand a further 
increase in railway freights P 

Mr. Peterson .—^That will depend on the inorooso very largely. Do you 
mean a large increase or a small increase? 

President .—^Whichever you like. 

Mr. Peterson .—I don’t think that the additional price of rails will make 
much difference. A small alteration in the cost of coal would moke a much 
greater difference. 

President .—Do you think that an increase of, say, 5 per cent, in railway 
rates would seriously affect industries? 

Mr. Peterson ,—I don’t think the duty would lend to anything like such 
an increase. I think that all industries in this country are under the 
impression that Railwjvy rates are much too high and should be reduced. 

I ciinnot say whether the impression is correct. The increased price of 
steel would be responsible for a fraction of that increase only. We consider 
that the cost of labour has increased, the cost of coal has increased and that 
not sufficient money has been put out to yield a sufficient return and that 
these are the conditione that have led to high rates. 

President .—Do you consider that the industries in India are in a posi¬ 
tion to stand any appreciable increase in the railway rates above their 
present level P 

Mr. Peterson .—I should say so provided there ore compensating advan¬ 
tages. I see no reason why rates should be increased. 

President .—I am not in a position to say whether there would bo any 
compensating advantages. 

Mr. Peterson .—Wo would guarantee compensating advantages. Our view 
of it is that the imposition of a duty of this nature would stimulate indus¬ 
tries in this country, would increase traffic, and enable the railways to get 
out of the difficult position in which they are now. 

President .—^Ijot me put to you another very general question. The 
policy which has been adopted by tlie Government of India has for its 
object the rapid development of industries. Therefore the Board in advising 
the Government of India will have to consider what effect any proposals they 
make might have in retarding the development of industries. 

Mr. Peterson .—t suggest that the Board migh^ examine the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway as to the effect that the loss of the freight now given 
to them by the 'fata Iron and Steel Company would have on their revenues. 
We think that the increased price of rails resulting from the duty would 
not materially affect the railway rates. • 

Mr. Tatn.--Tl\a railways will not ho affected hoenuse they get rails at 
a cheaper rate from us than they can get them from England or elsewhere. 
That has not led to any reduction in rates. 

Pre.«’den<.—-That hardly comes in. Do the Company at this stage #ish' 
to say anything on this aspect of the case that primd facie it would seem- 
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ttiat protection to steel must tend dniess compensated for in some way 
to retard development of other industries. 

Mt, Peterson. —^We do not think that the additional price of steel rails 
having regard to the contracts which we have with the Railway, will have 
any material effect upon the freight rates. 

Air. Oinwala. —The railways do not merely use steel rails. They form 
perhaps the smallest item in their consumption of steel. There are bridge- 
works, sleepers, carriages, wagons, etc., which ore also the importtvnt 
materials they require. The total of steel rails injported will not exceed 
10 per cent, of their requirements of steel products. 

Mr. Peterson. —Are you sure the figures are correctP 

Mr. GinwSla. —I have taken these figures from the statistics published 
by the Government of India. 

Mr. Peterson. —^You soy that out of the total steel consumption by the 
railways only 10 per cent, represents rails. We supply 70,000 tons of rails 
at present to tlie railways. If your figures are correct their total consump¬ 
tion of steel is apparently 700,000 tons which is impossible considering the 
total import into India. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^Let us take the year 1921-22. The figure for rails was 
62,461 tons; value 121 lakhs. The total value of steel products which the 
railways imported wos 11 crores. 

Mr. Peterson. —That must be on manufactured articles and not our 
steel. 

Mr. Qinxoala. —Locomotives Rs. 2 crores, wagons Rs. 6 crores. 

Mr. Peterson. —I think you can only make a fair comparison if you take 
the weight of the steel. 

Mr. Ginwala. —So you have got to take the total amount of steel used 
in the railways. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. Steel rails, sleepers and plates must be the largest 
proportion of the "consumption by the railways. We have a statement of 
their requirements of steel. 

Mr. Ginwala. —80 per cent, of the materials for carriages, wagons, etc., 
would be steel. 

Mr. Peterson. —I do not know. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In that case prices of steel will go up. 

President. —We must get evidence as to the probable increase in railway 
expenditure surely from the railway authorities. It is little use attempting 
to investigate that question when we have not got the materials. 

Mr. Peterson. —^We can give you the actual amount of steel used by 
most of the railways in India. We have the information from the Railway 
Board who circularised the railways at our request. The amount is eurpri- 
■ingly small. 

Mr. Ginwala. —As I pointed out to> you steel rails form, a comparatively 
small portion of their other requirements, such as wagons, sleepers and other 
things. 

President. —Bridge work might be a considerable item. 

Mr. Tofo.—But thej^ last long. 

President. —The point is that an increase in freights might retard the 
development of industries. When the Company in March 1922 gave evidence 
before the Fiscal Commission they proposed that the increased protection 
should mainly take the form of a bounty; had they in view the possible effect 
on other industries of the enhancement of the customs duty to 33 per 
cent. 

Mr. Peterson. —think so. 

President. —It is I take it of the greatest importance to you that con¬ 
sumers of steel should not be discouraged from using it. 



itr. Pei«rJOfi.—The Compen; aro very anxious that the subsidiary indus¬ 
tries should not be injured. Obribusly that is a matter of concern to 
them. 

President.—^Yon are not at any rate at this stage prepared to express 
an opinion as to the means by which the undesirable consequences to the 
subsidiary industries might be avoided. 

Mr. Peterson.—I am. In our opinion such subsidiary industries as 
actually manufacture materials such as* bridges, railway wagons, locomo¬ 
tives, and things of that kind out of our steel should be protected and 
possibly should be afforded even higher protection than on steel. 

President.—Supposing that policy were adopted in the case of railway 
wagons, that will mean increased expenditure to the railways. 

Mr. Peterson.—That seems to me inevitable. 

President. —Would Mr. Ginwala like to pursue this question P What I 
have got in my mind is to give you an opportunity of saying anything that 
the company wants to say on this point. 

Mr. Peterson. —I think we have stated all we have got to qay on the 
subject in our representation. 

Mr. Kale. —Shall we take it as the company’s opinion that if steel is 
protected to a more or less extent the consumers of that steel in this country 
will be adversely affected? To what extent they will be affected we are not 
in a position to judge at present. But so far as one can see, will not 
some industries be adversely affected? 

Mr. Peterson. —Not necessarily the industries. The consumers of tba 
articles manufactured by the industries will be affected. If they are not 
imported many of these articles will be manufactured from our steel: in that 
case the consumer will have to pay the additional price. 

Mr. Kale. —If articles which will be manufactured out of steel supplied 
by you are imported to-day, will not these industries be adversely affected 
unless they are able to pass the increased cost on to the consumer? 

Mr. Peterson. —Or unless a similar duty is imposed on the imported 
article. 

Mr. Gintoala. —Can you suggest any principle by which this can be done 
such as a compensatory duty? 

Mr. Peterson. —Wo are prepared to consider it, 

Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing you have got 10 per cent, protection: how 
much do you think the other industries should have? 

Mr. Peterson.—It you wish us to submit our opinion on that we shall 
be glad to do so but we have not had an opportunity of considering it. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Mr. Peterson suggested that if steel is protected there 
should be a compensatory protection to the subsidiary industries, I want 
to know how he would suggest that this should be done. 

Mr. Peterson. —I think our opinion will bo much more valuable 
if the representations are obtained from the industries likely to bo affected 
and our opinion is asked for after those representations have been heard. 
We have no accurate knowledge of their processes of manufacture and 
costs and it will be very difficult for as to give an opinion now, 

Mr. Ginwala. —Yon are asking for 33J per cent. Yon know how much 
steel you are selling to these people. I assume that they buy the whde of 
their requirements from you. 

Mr. Peterson. —It might depend on the margin of profit to the mar.ufao. 
turer, t.e., the additional value they obtain by converting the steel into 
something else. I do not think that the Steel Company is entitled to prejudice 
their case before it is actually put forward. In one case our steel is sub¬ 
mitted to an extremely simple process and the value of the steel is increased 
by nearly 160 per cent. In a case of that kind possibly no protection would 
be required; I can only give you an answer in specific instances but I do 
uot ihink it would be fair that I should give you these special instances 
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antil these indnstries have had an ofiportunity of stating their case if they 
desire protection. 

Mr. Oinwala. —am not asking you ahoo^ any other industries of which' 
you hare no intimate knowledge hut only of those located in Jamshedpur. 
In the matter of consumption of steel will you please say how these 
industries are situated P 

President.—I do not think that it would be quite fair at this stage 
ito ask Ifr. Peterson to express kn opinion on these industries/ As things 
stand at present none of them has yet asked for compensatory protection. 

ilfr. Oinwala. —^With the protection of the main” industry we must bear 
in mind what effect it is likely to hare on other industries P 

President) —Might I take it that your answer would be that each of 
the industries which would depend on the consumption of steel will hare 
to be considered separately P 

Mr. Peterson. —Certainly. 'We would be quite prepared to assist the 
Tariff Board ip this respect but we would prefer to do that in each specifio 
case after the industry has stated whether they require proteotion or not. 
I might make an exception in one or two cases which are a matter 
of military necessity as the steel industry is itself. One such industry is 
undoubtedly the manufacture of rolling stock in this country. The manu¬ 
facture of rolling stock in this country should be encouraged whatever 
it may cost. 

President. —The next question I would like to ask is about the possible 
form which bounty should take. The first point is this. Would the company 
wish to adopt a system by which the payment of bounties would be subject 
to some limits as to the profits earned by the producers. I think in 
Australia there is a limit of that kind. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There are two limitations in Australia:— 

(1) that in any particular case the protection should not cost in a 

year more than a certain amount: 

(2) No industry is to get any bounty if its profits exceeded 16 per 

cent. 

Mr. Peterson. —We have no objection to such a system but it would, of 
course, depend on the actual figures. 

President, —Do you think thqt the amount to be given in bounties in 
any one year should bo subject to any total limit and how would you fix that 
limit, that is to say, would you go on paying bounties supposing the produc¬ 
tion in India greatly exceeded its consumption P 

Mr, Peterson. —It is a very hypothetical question. That state of affain 
is not likely to arise for at least 20 years. But when we do become a large 
exporting country any system of bounties will naturally cease to be 
operative. 

President, —At any rate at the present stage you do not think any 
question need arise as to a limitation of the amount paid on bounties. 

Mr. Peterson. —No. 

President. —There is one other matter. On Saturday you expressed as 
opinion that the system adopted in Canada for dealing with the import 
from the countries with depreciated currency was a good one. 

Mr. Peterson. —We have prepared a definite schedule*. We have made 
a definite proposal which I can explain if you want it. i 

Prsstdenf.—think I won’t touch on that to-day. U you will send it wo 
shall be glad. ' 

Mr. Peterson. —Mr. Tata is leaving for Bombay to-day and we would 
like that this question be taken up now. 

President.—^In that case we may proceed now.- 

• Vide Statement No. VI. • 
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Mr. Peterton. —We propose tw«i<jjrinciple« in dealing with cmintriea with 
• depreciated exchange. One is that 25 per cent, of the depreciation should 
be ignored and after that the tariff should be automatically increased ex¬ 
actly in proportion to the depreciation. Then in the case of Indian 
exchange we suggest that any variation either up or down should be com¬ 
pensated by increasing or reducing the duty with any reduction or increase 
of exchange. 

Mt. Oinwala .—I do not follow. Give us a concrete instance. 

Mr, Peierion, —Supposing that the French exchange which is normally 
25 francs is 100 francs to the £. We should ignore 26 per cent, of the 
depreciation, that is 18-76 and for the remainder we should value 
tho incoming material at the normal exchange, i.e., 26 francs to the £. 
We exclude that 26 per cent, in order to avoid minor variations and to 
avoid dislocation of commerce, as far as possible. 

President.—If a system of this kind were adopted it would have to bo 
applied to every country and in the case of Germany the results would 
be preposterous. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is this proposal duo in part to a distrust in the 
accelerating powers of Government. 

Mr. Peterson. —No. To meet the special depreciation in currency which 
has occurred. The Canadian manufacturers are already asking for an 
increase which is due perhaps to tho depreciation in the German mark. 

Mr. Ginviola. —The Fiscal Commission did not think that the Canadian 
system should be followed. They recommended the Australian or the United 
States system, which is that the Government should hold an enquiry through 
the Tariff Board. 

President.—Vfe have not got the Canadian Act. What I notice in 
your memorandum at p. 39 of your representation is that in the case'of 
depreciated exchange not more than 60 per cent, of the depreciation should 
be taken into account in valuing goods for duty. 'I'hat suggests that it 
may bo less. It may not vary in one direction but it may vary in the 
other. If it varies there must be some authority to fix the variation. 

Mr. Peterson. —The variation here would be in favour of Canada, that 
is to say, a higher figure than 60 per cent, may be taken. 

President. —I)o you take it that the basis of the Canadian proposaf 
is that the goods imported are usually invoiced in some foreign currency? 

Mr. Peterson. —I do not think so. I think goods from Germany are 
probably invoiced in sterling but the country of origin is declared. I think 
that is the law but I am not certain. Of course it is extremely difficult to 
make any recommendation to meet the present depreciation of the German 
mark. 

President. —Let us for a moment take the case of Belgium. You would 
find that after your proposals were put into operation it would have the 
effect of raising the valuation of Belgian goods for tariff purposes to an 
extraordinarily high figure. 

Mr. Peterson. —The case of Germany had not occurred to us. 

President. —Here is a Consular report on the economic situation in 
Belgium. It is stated: 

“ Wages are now anything between three and six times as great as they 
were before the war. Pit workers for instance in the coal industry who 
received 5 to 6 francs per 10 hours’ day in 1913 obtained 12 francs in 
1919 and now get as much as 32 t^ 34 francs per 8 hours’ day. Metal 
workers’ and Engineers’ wages vary from francs 1’73 to francs 8'00 per 
hour compared with franc 0'26 to franc 0‘60 in 1913.” 

(Page 93 of the Report on the Economic situation in Belgium at the end 
of 1921, issued by the Department of Overseas Trade.) The rise in wages 
of course cancels the advantage the Belgian manufacturer obtains from 
the fall in the exchange. 
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It ia that that makes me douht whether any sort of automatic system 
iould be introduced, because it might operate in the most impossible way. 
[ndia imght be prevented from getting the very foods which it required from 
i particular country. 

Mr, Peterson. —I do not think there is any great danger of that, 
fou are referring to other industries than steel. In the case of steel we 
lan get it from countries where the exchange is normal and is likely to remain 
lormal. , 

President. —^But can you take the pre-war rates of exchange as the normal 
atea of exchange P 

ilfr. Peterson. —^We might have to increase that. 

President. —But would not that involve the decision of somebody as to 
vhat would be the fair rate to take. Then the system will cease to be 
lutomatic. 

Mr. Peterson. —I do not know whether any system of a sliding scale can 
)e worked out. 

President. —I feel doubtful whether we can carry this discussion further 
o-day for the reason that it is extremely complicated and we have not 
kctually seen your note on the subject. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is merely a statement of facts. It is not a note. 

President. —I don’t feel that until I have actually seen the Canadian Act 
ihat I have got a complete grip of what exactly the proposal is. I should 
ike to take the other question of the possible appreciation of the rupee 
ks compared to all other Currencies. 

Mr. Kale. —Is it not possible to take the par of exchange when making 
^ny calculation and then allow for the departure therefrom ? Take the 
TOSS rate to-day between England and America. The par of exchange 
(vaa 4*80 dollars and to-day the pound sterling is in the neighbourhood of 
1*0 BO that we will have to reduce that rate to the par of exchange. 

President. —It is piore than that. The proposal made by the company 
ollowing the Canadian precedent would apparently raise the valuation for 
ariff purposes very much above the corresponding value at the par of 
ixchange. We have not really grasped exactly what the proposal is, and 
>hat is why I do not want to proceed with the examination of this point 
-o-day. 

Mr. Ginwala. —This is the Australian system which is similar to the 
Canadian system. (Showed the Australian Act to the President.) 

President. —It may be that the Australian system is more appropriate 
n 80 far as we understand it at present. 

Mr. Peterson. —I think it would operate successfully in the case of coun¬ 
tries whose exchange has depreciated normally but not in the case of coun- 
-ries with an abnormal depreciation. I do not see that any arithmetical 
yatem can be applied to any coiintry like Germany. I think that must 
dways be a special case. 

President. —There is one other question which I want to put to you: 
rhat will be the effect in the event of a rise of the Indian exchange P Let 
IB suppose that the value of the pound sterling falls from Rs. 15 to 
Is. 12. 

Mr. Peterson. —^We would for tariff purposes take Rs. 16 td the £. 
President. —Are imported goods generally invoiced in British currency’? 

Mr. Peterson. —Tb«y are usually invoiced in British currency, I think 
lontinental manufacturers usually show their invoices in sterling too. 
^ery often the quotations contain both. They say in their invoices that 
the cost is so many francs, say, equal to so many pounds sterling. 

President. —If you want the cost expressed in pound sterling and the 
npee I can see how it would operate. But when you have other currencieft 
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Jumping about unlesi you bring 
how the scheme Will operate. 


to the pound sterling, I do not. see 


Afr. Peterson .—^You can do that. As a matter of fact quotations are 
always either in sterling or in rupees. 

President .—I do not see how you are going to apply it. It would 
involve a very considerable amendment in the definition of “ real value ” 
in section 30 of the Sea Customs Act. This is how it runs: 

“ (a) the wholesale cash price, less* trade discount for which goods of 
the like kind and quality are sold or are capable of being sold, at the time 
and place of importation or exportation, as the case may be, without any 
abatement or deduction whatever, except (in the case of goods imported) 
of the amount of the duties payable on the importation thereof: or 

(b) where such price is not ascertainable, the cost at which goods of 
the like kind and quality could bo delivered at such place, without any 
abatement or deduction except as aforesaid.” 

Hitherto the Indian Customs law has not taken acceunt of the prices 
in the country of origin. 

Mr. Peterson .—Our object of course is obvious. If protection is accord¬ 
ed it might be entirely removed by an increase in exchange. If it is neces¬ 
sary to afford protection at all it should be real and nut nominal. 

President. —Unquestionably. But I am not clear as to the machinery 
by which it is proposed to secure this result. I can see how it can be done 
provided the prices are always expressed in British currency. 

Mr. Peterson .—They can always be reduced to British currency, 
provided wo know the exchange of the country of origin. 

Mr. Kale .—Our currency will always be expressed in gold or sterling. 
We know the cro.ss rate between England and France and we know the 
relation between the rupee and the sterling. 

Mr. Peterson .—We can always convert the cost into Indian currency 
by taking Bs. 15 to the pound. 

Mr. Kale .—All our rates are quoted in the newspapers on that basis. 

Mr. Ginwala .—You will be constantly upsetting (,he import market by 
adopting this meticulous system. 


Mr. Peterson .—I do not think so. If you impose a protective duty yoq 
must bo certain what you are imposing. 


Mr. Gimoala .—Suppose the exchange is more or less normal with regard 
to some countries. Would you suggest any alteration in rates in that case? 
Take the case of the United States exchange or the English exchange. 
There may be small alterations in the exchange. According to your 
system it will make provision for the slightest alterations. 

illr. Tata .—Not if we fix Rs. 15 for the sterling and make no alteration 
at all. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Supposing instead of Rs. 16 it came to Rs. 14-8. 

Mr. Tata .—We would always calculate at Rs. 15 whatever may be the 
alteration in the Indian currency. 

Mr. Gimoala .—You cannot work the system at all. I agree with you 
that you must got the protection which the legislature ma.v intend to give 
you, but its amount should not bo capable of automatic variations with the 
slightest change in the circumstances. When there is an abnormal change 
of conditions there otight to bo machinery by which it can be rectified, 
but if the variation is slight then there need be no disturbance. It is an 
international business. It is not merelj;' India you disturb: you disturb the 
whole market if you go on constantly changing the tariff. 

Mr. Peterson.—1 think the tariff will not vary so much. If the exchange 
does not fluctuate very much I do not think the importer or the exporter 
would consider it. But if the exchange varies greatly then it is necessary 
that the necessary alterations should he made. 
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Mr. Oinwala ,—But your systom will olter the valuation with each change, 
however slight. 

Mr, Kale ,—^You said that when there is depreciation in the foreign 
exchange you would like to have additional protection to that extent.' 
1 think the system I was suggesting would be simpler. You know what 
the par of exchange for each country is and from that you know the 
depreciation. You want protection to the extent of that depreciation, 
and if we fix it at that I do not think there will be much difficulty. The 
case of Qorraany should be left out of account at present. 

Mr. Peterson .—When exchange is not abnormal our system will work. 

Mr. Kale .—In the case of all exports and imports we always provide 
for future exchange two or three months hence so that you will be able 
to provide fo;; these fluctuations? I know there will be fluctuations but 
the exchange will he fixed every three or six months and in that case we 
shall arrive at some stability in the market? ^ 

Mr. Peterson .—That will affect tariff valuations only every three months.' 
Instead of the Government of India fixing the tariff valuation each time 
they need only fix it every three months. 


Hr. Saunders evidence was now taken. 

Mr. Oinwala, —You are a graduate of the Sheffield University. 

Mr. Saunders. —I took the Honours course at the London University but 
I was at Sheffield as well. 

Mr. Oinwala, —You had your practical training at Sheffield. 

Mr. Saunders, —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala, —How long have you been in charge of the Institute? 

Mr. Saunders. —Since it commenced in 1921. I was here for a month 
before that. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^What is the course of study prescribed and for how many 
years ? 

Mr. Saunders. —The ordinary course is for two years followed by a 
further period of one year in the works during which time the students 
will he really under my control still. During the first two years the 
students spend alternate weeks in the Institute and in the Works. We thus 
have one class in the Institute and one class in the works every week. 

Mr, Oinwala. —When the students are in the works they are in charge 
of the Works Manager? 

Mr. Saunders. —Under the Works Superintendent. 

Mr. Oinwala. —This goes on for the first two years. 

Mr. Saunders. —^Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —During the last year they go to the Works as whole time 
apprentices. 

Mr. Saunders. —This is the scheme I have put up to the Governing 
Body. By their third year they should have had sufficient theoretical train'- 
ing to be able to carry on by themselves with their further studies which boar 
on the plant in which they are specialising. They will do regular whole time 
shift work during their third .year. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Do you train these students to understand the work o4 
all departments or specialise at any particular stage? 

Mr. Saunders. —^At present the Institute train for three Departments: — 
the Blast furnaces, Coke Ovens and the Open Hearth and in exceptional 
coses Bail mills. The Coke Ovens Department includes By-products. 

Mr. Oinwala. —How many students do you have? 

Mr. Saunders. —We took 24 in the first and 29 in the second lot of 
admissions. We expected to discharge a good many of these 29. 
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Mr. Oinwala. —Are these admissions made with reference to tbo 
requirements of the'steel works P 

Mr. Saunders. —My instructions are that we should take 25. I under, 
stood from the General Manager when starting up, that he thought that 
it was about ail we could manage at that time, the first year being rather 
of an experimental nature. In the second year we took more. I advised 
that 24 each year would be sufiSoient. * 

Mr. Oinwala. —I take it that 60 students would be the requirements of 
the works at present P 

Mr. Peterson. —I must explain that we have had to limit expenditure on 
the Technical Institute for financial reasons. 

Mr. Oinwala. —This is only a certain proportion I take it of the 
requirements. 

Mr. Peterson. —The actual expenditure on the Institute is limited by 
the amount of funds we can afford to give it at present. 

Mr. Oinwala. —How many students would you have to select if you had 
to recruit for the complete requirements of the Works P 

Mr. Saunders. —I hope to pass out 18 each year for particular jobs. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Have you considered the question of recruitment P 
Mr. Peterson. —Owing to the fact we had no money we did not consider 
the question. It is very difficult for us to say anything about it because 
our recruitment in the future will be very different from our recruitment in 
the past, after the extended works come into operation. 

Mr. Oinwala. —The point we have to consider is whether sufficient ex- 
pert labour is being trained here for your requirements P 

Mr. Peterson. —I think the best answer you can get to that will bo the 
statement* that is being prepared by the General Manager showing the 
covenanted labour in the Works whom these students ore expected to 
replace. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Is there a large percentage of ' ‘ casualties ” P 
Mr. Saunders. —The rejections in the first year were 25 per cent. We 
recruited 24 in 1921; we have got 18 of these left in our school. Last year 
we recruited 29 and we have got 20 left. There is a Selection Committee 
who make these admissions. The rejections are made by the Governing 
Body. The Punjab men were seen by the Director of Industries, Punjab, 
and the Director of Industries, Madras, has very kindly examined and sent 
the best of his men. When they come here they appear before the Selec¬ 
tion Committee and then there is a further weeding out. There is also 
a medical examination at the same time. 

Mr. Oinwala. —What is the main cause of rejection P 
Mr. Saunders. —We find that the I. Sc. Indian qualification is not a 
very high qualification. We generally have to reject a great many for 
not being up to the required standard. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Has it anything to do with physique P 
Mr. Saunders. —We do take it into account at the same time. For in¬ 
stance, if a man is not good in theory but at the same time is found to be 
very hardworking in the Works I generally put that point to the Govern¬ 
ing Body and they would consider his case. 

Mr. Oinwala. —How many applicatjpns do you get for admission P 
Mr. Saunders. —^The enquiries wo got for admission wore about 2,800 lost 
year. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Out of that you selected 24.—Out of 2,8001 and out of 
that 6 or 7 are to go in a short timoP , 

What are the conditions on which they are admitted P 
* Tide Statement No. I. 
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Hr. Scmndtrt .—They are paid Ra. 60 a month and they are expected 
to keep themselves with that. Quarters are not given to them but we 
charge them Be. 2 only per room. They make their own messing arrange¬ 
ments and they are not charged any fees. We also lend them all the hooka 
they require and when they leave the Institute if they are not taken on by 
the Works they return these books, but if they are taken theh they will have 
to pay the cost of the books in instalments from their pay. 

Mr. Ointsoia.—After they are taken on by the Works what do they 
get? 

Mr. Saundtrt .—They get Rs. 200 a month and they sign a contract for 
five years. Of course there is no definite promise that they will be taken, 
but if they ale successful I expect they will be taken on, and in that case 
this is the minimum that the Company will pay. ’ 

Mr, Peterson .—They are not limited to that pay'‘if they are worth more. 
The Company undertakes, if their work is satisfactory, to pay them more. 
The particular clause in the agreement i*—“ Rs. 200 per month with 
increments dependent on personal ability.” 

Mr. Ginwala .—I understand the open hearth department is most dan¬ 
gerous and the work more strenuous and it is much more difficult to get any 
expert labour trained for that than in the case of Blast furnace. Is this 
sop 

Afr. Sounders.—^It is generally thought that the open hearth does require 
better physique than the blast furnace but if you ask the Blast Furnace 
men they disagree with this. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Do you find any unwillingness on the part of these 
students to leain this Open Hearth work? 

Mr. Saunders .—Many of them even prefer it because they consider it a 
more interesting branch. 

Mr. Ginwala .—How many students have you got for the Open 
Hearth ? 

Mr. Saunders .—Open Hearth—6. Blast Furnace—6. Coke Ovens—S. 
RaU Mills—1, 


(This refers to the Senior Class.) 

Mr. Ginwala .—^In your opinion so far as the students are concerned, 
they consider Open Hearth more attractive than the other kinds of work. 

Mr. Saunders .—They are not very particular. 

Mr. Ginwala .—What is the total expenditure on this Institute P 

Mr. Saunders .—About a lakh of rupees. 

Mr. Tata .—But this sum will increase every year. 

Mr. Peterson .—^I shall give you the actual expenditure* on the Institute 
for the last two years with recurring, expenditure and grants from the 
various Governments. 

Mr. Ginwala .—^Have you any project for expansion P 

Mr. Peterson .—Any project for expansion will largely depend on the 
assistance obtained from various Governments. 

Afr. Ginwala .—What assistance do you get from Provincial Governments P 

Afr. Saunders .—^The Government of Bihar and Orissa give us Rs. 25,000 
per annum. The Government of Bengal Rs. 10,000. The Mysore State 
have been paying up to now for the training of their own students at the 
rate of Rs. 2,000 per annum, per student. Messrs. Bum & Company pay 
Bs. 3,000 for one man. That may be taken as the cost of training. 

Mr. Ginwala .—I see that Bombay and Burma are not represented at 
all. Is there any specif reason that you have been able to find out? 


* Viii 3tat)meat No. IS. 
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Mr. Saundert. —We hare not received any suitable applications from 
^Bombay. 

Mr. Peterion. —A certain number of vacancies are reserved for the 
Qovernmeuts which give us grants. 

Mr. Tata. —We wrote to every College in the Bombay Presidency and 
only oue man came here but was found to be physically unfit. 

Afr. Oinwala. —Did you write to the Ferguson College? 

Mr. Tata. —Scores of times but nobody came from that College. 

Mr. Kale. —I should like to know the number of applications received 
from the Colleges in Bombay and why they were rejected. 

Mr. Peterion. —shall ask the office to send you the information.* 

Mr. Ginwala. —When they have completed their course are they taken 
by the Tata Works on your certificate or on that of the Works Manager? 

Mr. Saunders. —The General Manager will probably consult the Superin¬ 
tendent of Works and give weight to his opinion. The staff of the Institute 
also personally go to the Works and see what progress the students are 
making. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you get reports from the Superintendent as to how 
the boys are getting on at the Works? 

Mr. Saunders. —If he has anything to say a Superintendent will write 
a report in favour or against the men as the case may be. 

Mr. Kale. —Am I to understand that there is no binding upon the Com¬ 
pany to engage any of those who pass out of the Institute? 

Mr. Peterson. —No. 

Mr. Kale. —^Provincial Governments, in the case of primary school 
teachers they train, bind themselves to engage them. Should not the 
Company bind themselves in the same way in the case of these men? 

Mr. Peterson. —I don’t think that any commercial firm wotild bind them¬ 
selves to engage men if their work is not found to bo satisfactory. 

Mr. Kale. —I mean in the case of people who are found to be effioient. 
I think the Company should endeavour to know exactly how many it is 
possible to take each year? 

Mr. Peterson. —Our demand for this class of labour is very large and 
any student who is capable will undoubtedly obtain employment for seme 
years to come. At present our difficulty is to get men of that class. 


* Vide Statement No. X. 
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Oral evidence of ^r. J. C. K.’ PETERSON, C.LE./ 
and Mr. T. W TUTWILER recorded at 
Jamshedpur on the 23rd August 1923. 

Preiident. —The question the Board would like to take up to-day, 
Mr. Feterson, is the general question of the cost of produstion of steel as 
shown in the statements you have pla(^^ before us. 

Mr. Peiersfin, —^Before we take up the business of the day may I mention 
two questions that arise out of the last examination. The first is the question 
of oompensating protection. We have considered that very carefully and -we 
are now prepared to give a considered reply. We wore asked by the President 
wh%t would be the affect of the protection of steel on industries using steel 
as a raw material. We replied that it was impossible to answer this question 
accurately unless the particular industry and its conditions were specified 
and that we would prefer not to prejudice the claims of subsidiary industries 
by making statements before their representations were put forward. If the 
Board prefer it I can hand in the written answer. 

PTe$ident. —I think it would be better if you handed that in. 

Mr. Oinwala. —What industries are you dealing with in that note? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Industries in general. We have simply laid down certain 
general principles. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^If you leave that note with us Mr. Peterson, that will be 
very helpful. If we want any supplementary information we shall ask for it. 

(The note* was then handed in.) 

Mr. Peterson. —The other point concerns the possible increase in railway 
freight resulting from the duty on steel. I have certain figures which I have 
worked out from the Bailway report of 1921-22 which might interest the 
Board. 

President. —^If you have that in . writing you can hand that in also. 

Mr. Peterson. —I will prepare a note and put it in.t 

Mr. Oinwala. —^Do you take the cost of steel roils only or of all other 
kinds of steels? 

Mr. Peterson. —^We do not know what the figures for the others are. With 
regard to the question of the cost of production of steel I am not authorized 
by the Directors of the Company to explain the costa in full detail or the 
method by which they are obtained or the manufacturing practice publicly. 

President. —Are you prepared to state briefly the reasons, on account of 
yvhioh— 

Mr. Peterson. —We have given a summary of our costs of production and 
we are prepared to satisfy the Board in private that the figures given in 
the statement are correct. But if we ore publicly examined in detail os to 
each particular figure and how it is obtained theti in order to answer we 
have to disclose publicly the whole of our manufacturing practice and that 
would be an unusual thing for any oqmmercial undertaking to do. Before I 
could do it I would have to obtain the sanction of the Board of Directors. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^Are there any trade secrets that you are afraid of divulging 
—I mean in the process of steel manufacture? 


* Vide Statement Xo. XL 
t Not iirinted. 
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Jtfr. Peterion .—^Tlie real point is the quality and quantity of the materials 
used at each' stage and the productive eiBoienojr of the plant. Also you 
cannot go into file question of the ooet of steel in detail unless you also go 
Into the question of the cost of pig iron. We have competitors in this country 
in pig iron and any enquiry into its cost must disclose our manufacturing 
cost, and our practice of manufacturing pig iron to them and that would 
affect us considerably in selling. There are at present three concerns in this 
country who are exporting pig iron to Japan and who are competing with 
us in that market as well as in the Indian market. Obviously any dis¬ 
closure of our costs .might affect the price, which we could obtain. 

Mr. Qinwala .—That might be for the benefit of the public. 

Preaident .—^But the first duty of the directors will be to their own 
shareholders. 

Before I say anything further I should like to have an opportunity of 
discussing with Mr. Kale and Mr. Qinwala this question as it is very important. 

Mr. Peterson _I would like to suggest this. In order to save the Board’s 

time if they will take the evidence now in private we will see what questions 
are put and will then be able to ascertain whether there is auy objection 
to any of the points raised being published. I would then lay the record 
before the Directors and ask them whether they arc prepared to publish 
these figures and etatemeuts. It will depend on the questions. 

President .—I think the simplest plan will bo to adjourn for a moment 
and discuss with Mr. Kale and Qinwala and then we will return and indicate 
our position. 

(The meeting then adjourned.) 

President (on resuming his seat).—Mr. Peterson, I was anxious before 
saying anything to have an opportunity of consulting rny colleagues because 
this question of publicity is a very important one. The Fiscal CJommission 
whose recommendations resulted in the appointment of the Tariff Board, laid 
the greatest possible stress on publicity. What they said is this:— 

“ The province of the Tariff Board will be to make detailed enquiries 
into the claims for protection referred to it, and to express its conclusions 
in the form of detailed and definite recommendations. There is one point 
in connection with the enquiries and reports of the Tariff Board on which 
too great stress cannot be laid. This is the need for the utmost publicity. 
Publicity will ensure full consideration being given to all intereste affected. 
Publicity will also inspire confidence and remove the possibility of suspicion 
that recommendations are based on anything but the public interest. The 
case for and against protection of each industry should be stated with a 
perfect frankness and lucidity, so that the public may be in a position to 
form its own judgment. Nothing else is so likely to minimize the danger* 
of political corruption to which wo have already referred. We do not mean 
necessarily that the whole investigation conducted by the Tariff Board should 
be held in public. But we feel it is essential that the fact that enquiry is 
taking place should be widely known, that all possible interests should have 
every opportunity for representing their point of view, that a formal enquiry 
should be held in public, and that the Government should publish the results 
of the enquiry promptly, whether it agrees with the conclusions of the Board 
or not.'* 

Now the question which has been referred to the Tariff Board by tha 
(Jovemment of India is whether protection tshould bo extended to the Steel 
industry and if so in what form and to what extent. It is clear the question 
at what price steel can be produced in India given reasonably efiSoieut manage¬ 
ment is an absolutely vital fact in that enquiry and therefore, of conrs^it 
is a matter that requires to be fully investigated. The Board entirely accept 
ell that the Fiscal Commission said on the importance of publicity and it 
wjll be throughout their enquiry their policy to hold their examiniition of 
witnesses in public as far as they possibly can. At the same time they 



recognice that the decision in this case ae to what statement can or cannot 
be made in public rests entirely with the Tata Iron and Steel Company. 
Of course the Board has no coercive powers of any kind and it is for the 
Company to decide what they will say in public and what they will not say. 
But there is this to be considered. In the last resort if the Board were unable 
to publish important facts which had been elicited in the private examination 
of witnesses, it might materially affect both their recommendations to the 
Government of India as also the' final decision of the Government of India 
and of the Legislature. At that stage at any rate it would be very important 
that the interests asking for protection sliould' consider this aspect of the 
case, because if facts cannot be made public it might be very difficult to 
use it at all. However, the Board hove noted what you said as to the 
possibility that after to-day’s proceedings have been recorded, if held in 
private, the Directors might possibly agree to their publication, if not at once, 
then at some subsequent stage. If they did agree that would be very much 
to the satisfaction of the Board. Meanw'hile, in accordance with the wishes 
of the Tatj Iron and Steel Company the Board will proceed with the exami¬ 
nation of the witnesses to-day in private. 

Mt. reterson. —The Fiscal Commission stated that they did not necessarily 
mean that the entire enquiry should be held in public. I think that shows 
that they contemplated that enquiries into costs or the financial position of 
individual concerns would have to be treated confidentially. 

President.—That is quite true. But you will understand that we are not 
raising any objection; nor are we criticising in any way the attitude of tlie 
Tata Iron and Steel Company. It is yonr business to decide what you can or 
cannot disclose. But we considered it necessary to draw your attention to 
the fact that statements that cannot be fully divulged in public might be 
difficult to use os tlie basis of our recommendations. 

Mr. Peterion .—I think ultimately there will probably be no objection to 
the publication of the figures, but a certain time must elapse before we can 
make them public. For example there would be no objection to giving the 
figures for 1917 because they cannot possibly affect our present position, 
It is to-day’s actual figures as to the cost and practice of production that 
we are apprehensive of publishing. 

Mr. Ginwla .—If we make any recommendations we have got to substan¬ 
tiate them by facta. These recommendations will go to the Government of 
India, who will consider whether they are substantiated by facts and 
figures and whether our recommendations are justified before they are placed 
before the legislature. There is no guarantee now they will not insist on 
knowing. 

Mr. Petemon .—I think you will find when we proceed with the examina¬ 
tion that you can publish most of the essential figures without disclosing 
those we do not wish to be made public. 

President.—can leave it at that and proceed with the examination in 
private. 



Oral eviaence of Mr. J. C. K. PETERSON, C.IJL, and 
Mr. T. W. TOTWILER, recorded at Jamshedpur 
on the 23rd'August 1923. 

President.—l should now like to take up as the basis of the question, tho 
statement * which you were good enough to prepare and which summarises 
for three years' the three stages hy which pig iron is converted into rails, 
namely. Ingots, Blooms and Rails. Beginning with the first item, pig and 
scrap, I understand the scrap that is used is entirely the scrap which you 
produce in your own works. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. Tho majority. We only buy scrap when it is cheaper 
than pig iron. 

President. —^When you use your own scrap in the manufacture of steel, 
you value it at Rs. 20 a ton. Is that a purely arbitrary value? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. ,In some countries the value of scrap is higher than 
the value of pig iron. That was the case in this country and when we were 
producing pig iron for Ks. 26 a ton scrap was selling at Rs. 100 a ton. 

President. —Is there at present a market in India for scrap? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I cannot say just what it is to-day. 

President. —Taking it for a period of years? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Before the war there was not a large market but during 
tho war there was a market. I know that the price of scrap until, sa,v, 
within the last year was about twice as high as pig iron. We can sell our 
scrap iron for Rs. 76 a ton, we can got more for scrap steel. 

President. —So that putting your cost at Rs. 20 a ton is a very mederate 
figure ? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —About a third of what it should be. 

President. —It appears from the table you have given us that the cost 
of pig and scrap required for making a ton of steel rails rose from 29 to 
Rs. 47 between 1916-17 and 1921-22 and in 1922-23 there was a further rise 
to Rs. 66 a ton. Was there any special reason for the last rise of Rs. 8? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —The rise is tho price of coal. Tho cost of coal was in 

1911-12 delivered at our Works at Rs. 2 a ton, 

1912- 13 cost was Rs. 3-2 a ton. 

1913- 14 cost was Rs. 3-14 a ton. 

1914- 16 cost was Rs. 3-13 a ton. 

1915- 16 cost was Rs. 3-13 a ton. 

1916- 17 cost was roughly at Rs. 3-8 a ton. 

1917- 18 cost went up to Rs. 6 a ton. 

1918- 19 cost went up to Rs. 6 a ton. 

1920- 21 cost went up to Rs. 7 a ton. 

President. —^What was the price in the last two years? 

Mr. Tutwiler: — 

1921- 22 cost was Rs. 8 a ton. 

1922- 23 oost was Rs. 8-16 a ton or, say, Rs. 9, 
and last year it was Rs. 9-2 a ton. 
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t(oW, this is ong of the reasons for the rise in the cost of production, 
but of this cost of coal 40 per cent, represents the oost of coal which comea 
Irom our own mines, and that is to-day abhut Bs. 4 a ton less than wa 
have to pay for ooal on our long term oontraota which were baaed on the 
jrice paid by the Mining Engineer of the Kailway Boaid. 

Mr. Oinwala. —How does the average price work out? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —That works out at |ts. 9-3 a ton. 

Pretident. —1 think you made some statement as to the proportion of ooal 
fou get from your own collieries and the quantity you buy? 

Mr. Tutwilerz-t-About 40 per cent, to-day from our own collieries, but it 
vill bo about 60 to 60 per cent, after the extensions are in operation. 

President.—In those costing figures do you value the coal from your own 
soUieries at actual cost of production without allowing for profit? 

Mr, Tutmler. —Yes. We take what it actually costs us to raise. 

President.—^That is Rs. 4 less than what it costs yon to bnyP 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Our oost to-day works out, not including depreciation, 
interest, ete., to an average of about Bs. 6 a ton, that is at the collieries. 
You have to pay Bs. 1-6 freight on it. Our bought ooal this year will cost 
js Bs. 0-4 which is the price paid by the Mining Engineer, to which wo havo 
io add 0-8-0 making the cost Rs. 9-12 at the collieries, and our freight 
rates average Rs. 1-6 and that has to be added. That is to say we havo 
o pay about Bs. 3-12 more. 

President. —In bringing the coal from your own collieries into the costing 
recount does it eveutuMly got its share of interest and depreciation 7 

Mr. Peterson. —This is all included in the general depreciation fund. 

President _^Any question of profit on your ooal mines is not taken at this 

itage? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —No. Only the actual raising oost. 

President. —Coming on to the next item—Feeding materials—I notice there 
s comparatively a small increase in 1921-22 but there is a big drop in 1022-33. 
Is that an item which fiuotuates from year to year? 

- Mr. Tutwiler. —^Yos. Gas is a big factor in making steel. You all know 
ihere was a time when anything that was black could bo shipped and our 
jonsumption of gas coal went up from 900 lbs. to a ton of steel ingots to 
1,200 lbs. 

President. —Does it come under the head “ Feeding material ”? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —It would not exactly be considered os feuding material as 
in the case of limestone, etc., but ic certainly affects our production more 
iban anything else. 

Mr. Mather. —You have got that on your Gas Producers. 

President. —^This item “ Feeding material ” appears in the statement 
whioh the Company originally placed. before the Board in their printed 
representation, 

Mr. Tutwiler. —^As I understand your question we are talking of the cost 
3f ingots, and this item must go into the oost of ingots. 

President. —The last statement* sent in shewing the cost of rail mill 
products summarises the throe stages. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —We have to go through each ^ stage. We have to tako 
naterials at each stage as we go through and explain the difference. 

Mr. Peterson. —difficulty here 'will bo that “ Feeding material ” will 
nclude the throe different stages. 

President. —There is no item of " Feeding materials " in either Blooms 
IT Bails. It comes solely under ingots. 
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Ur. Mother.—Feediog materiab are dolomite, limestone, manganese, etoi 

I'reiiident .—If you look at this statemont yon will see that the eost of 
this item was C-S in 1916-17, 6'4 in 1921-22 and then there was a drop 
to 4'16 in 1922-23. All I asked was whether this is an item the cost o{ 
.whioh fluctuates a gpod deal from year to year? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Of course the feeding materials will always be considered 
along with labour and that has fluctuAed considerably; also the quality has 
made it neoassaty for us to use more in some years than wa use in other 
years. 

President, —That is rather a big fluctuation. It drops from 01 to Es. 4J? 

Mr. Tutiviler. —^I'he only explanation I can give for it is this that our 
practice must have improved, that is, we get more heats per furnace due to 
an improvement not in coal only, but also dolomite and other materials. 
Tho only way I can explain offhand now is better practice. 

President —^The next item is labour, which includes tho labour employed 
in converting pig into ingots, ingots into blooms, and blooms into rails, but 
not the l.obour employed in otlier processes, c.p.,—the production of coal or 
coke or pig. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Do you mean labour to convert pig iron and scrap into 
rail? 

President. —In tho letter to the Govamment of India the Company sent 
in 1022 it said “ Labour has increased by over 60 per cent. We are en¬ 
deavouring, as tho Government of India are aware, to reduce wages at ous 
(Works but we are faced here with the same problem that to-day ineete all 
Indian manufacturers and the process must be gradual. Labour is not orga- 
nizcd or educated in this country. We believe that it will be admitted by 
Government that tho wages paid by the Hallways are at present too high, 
but that it is impossible to reduce them except slowly and by gradual degrees 
because any such proposal wouM involve an immediate strike. We are in the 
some poeition as railways but they arc not subjected to foreign competition.” 
Well, looking at the figure here,* producing labour is Rs. 14 per ton in 
1916-17; nearly Rs. 18 in 1921-22 and Rs. 17 in 1922-23. The percentage of 
increase over 1916-17 was 27 in 1921-22. The percentage of increase over 
1916-17 was only 21 in 1922-23. Prima facie, it docs not look os if labour 
charges were responsible to any great extent for inoroaso in conversion cost. 
The conversion cost of a ton of steel went up by 66 per cent, and the cost 
of labour only by 21 por cent, so that it does not appear at first sight that 
the increase in the wages of labour cau bo regarded as one of the most 
important factors in raising tho cost of production. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Production has increased and tho labour has become more 
efficient. 

Mr. Peterson. —The statement in tho letter is a statement of the actSsl 
increases granted to our labour os tho result of tho war. 

President. —^The figures the Board have are for tho years from 1910-17 to 
1022-23 and I can only compare the figures of those years. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —The increase in the cost of steel is 69 per cent. 

In that 69 per cent, is included tho increase for stores and labour. In 
this partictiiar case the increase may have been small because the practice 
may have improved. 

President. —All that proves that there has been a oomparatively small 
increase in this particular class of iabSur. But atill so far as it goes it does 
indicate that at any rate in the conversion processes, increase in labour costs 
has not counted for very much. But perhaps we can most oonvenientiv 
discuss the question of cost of labour in connection with another etatement. 
You have given us a statementf showing year by year for aeVeral depsfl»ftouto 
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your production in tons, the number of coTenanted employees and their 
total wages and bonus, the number of uncovenanted employees and their 
towl wages, and finally the total cost of labour. 

Mr. TuiwiUr .—That statement was prepared with reference to Mr. 
Ginwala’s question. The labour per ton of production has not increased but 
the actual cost of wages has. 

President.—I would draw attention to the facts appearing in the state¬ 
ment * beginning first with coke ovens. The twq years I am taking are 
1016-17 and 1921-22—if you take the year 1016-17 and divide the wages of 
the uncovenanted employees by the number who were employed the average 
wages work out to Bs. 201, whereas in 1921-22 the average wage was Bs. 226, 
an increase of roughly 27 per cent. If now you divide the production i» 
tons by the number of uncovonanted employees; it appears that in 1910-17, 
243 tons were produced per man employed and In 1921-22 only 163 tons 
per man. That is surely a very considerable change. I^t me 9“^ 
another wa.v.' Your production has increased from 2.30,000 tons to 360,OW 
tons, i.e., by 66 per cent, but the number of employees has risen from 950 
to 2,363, i.e., by 146 per cent. 

Mr Tutwiler .—We are building three batteries of coke ovens and were 
running only one in 1922-23 but we have to run coal enishing machinery 
which was built to take care of all 3 batteries. In addition to that it 
take very little labour to make 1,600 tons a day than it takes now for oW 
tons. We shall be handicapped until we get the whole plant completed. Uy 
the let January 1926 production in this Department should increase from 
.T59,923 tons in’ 1921-22 to 800,000 tons annually. That is when the whole 
plant is working, the production per man will be more. 

President.-That is my point. I am trying to ascertain whether the in¬ 
cidence per ton of the labour charges is likely to fall as compared with the 
present figure. I will go on to the next stage—the blast furnaces As 
nearly as I can make out the average wage has risen from Bs. 207 in lai^ii 
to Bs 272 in 19S1-22 that is an increase of about 81 per cent. But here 
again'dividing the production by the number of employees the .number 
tons produced per man has dropped from 184 to 123. Here again I think 
you anticipate a very considerable drop in the labour charges. 

Mr. Tutwiler .—I have said so in the note, t 

President.—Then we come to the open hearth. According to these 
the average wage of an uncovonanted employee was Bs. 260 in 1910-17 ana 
it dropped to 240 in 1921-22. There was an actual redimtion in the wagCT . 
paid per man. I am simply dividing the total wages of the uncoven^ted 
labour by the number of men employed. I am not taking the year 1922-2.) 
into account as there was strike in that year. On the other hand tbe PJ?' 
duction per man dropped from 134 tons in 1916-17 to 78 tons 
It seems a big drop. I am simply taking the figures from the statement and 
it comes to this that you had to employ 80 per cent, more men per ton of 
steel. I shall be glad if you will give" the reasons for this.. 

Mr Tutwiler.—1 may say that our materials coal and feeding materials 
decreased in quality during these years W® bad to use 3m 1^- 
per ton of ingot and coal rose from Bs. 4-12 a ton to Bs. 8-11. If o f 
TOal deteriorates in quality we cannot get the same production as we would 
get with better coal. That means more feeding materials. 

President.—It will have to be shown how this affects the outturn per man 
employed in. the open hearth department. The immediate questmn is tha 
you are not getting the same result from the work done by one man. 

Mr Tiifvjtier.—In 1916-17 we produced 189,000 tons of steel and in 1921-22 
we produced 182,000 tons of steel. I do Hot know what was the tonnage in 
1916-17 per man. __ 
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Pt$iid»nt.—]M, That ia simply dividing the figure in oolumn ii (189,488) 
by the number of employees covenanted and uncovenanted. 

Mr. Tutwiltr. —1616-17 was a war year and this can be borne out bj 
the Technical Adviser. We were allowed pretty elastic limits hecauae we 
could not supply the demand and we were able on account of the wider 
specifications to make a larger tonnage. But when we were brought back 
to the rigid specification then the tonnage^ fell off. 

Preiident .—Owing to the larger number of rejeotionsf 

ifr. Tutwiltr.~At the time we were being pushed for steel and what we 
could not get according to specification we could put into something else. 
There was a large and wider limit given to us for light rails and things like 
that for Mesopotamia. We were allowed a great deal more leniency than 
we are allowed to-day. If you want to get at that you should compare us 
with other steel making countries and the tonnage per man there. Take the 
same type of furnaces and I do not think wcTwill be very far behind them. 

President. —The immediate question is to what extent the pre.sent cost 
of labour may be taken as representing the future cost of labour. 

Mr. Tuiwihr. —Co.st of labour per ton of steel must come down as wo 
produce more. But what the cost of increase in wages will be I do not 
know. 

President. —There is no increase in wages per head in this department. 
It has fallen. The avcmge wage earned by the uncovenanted employee m 
the open hearth was a little less in 1621-22 than in 1616-17. If you divide the 
total wages by the number of men employed you will get the average wage 
per man. In 1916-17 it was 260 and in 1921-22 it was 240, so that the 
incroa,se in the labour charges does not come from any higher rate of wages 
being paid. It arises from the fact that you employ more men per ton 
to get your outturn. The figure for 1921-^ was 76 tons per man for the 
year. What I really want to ascertain is how far that figure is a reasonable 
one to take for the future or whether you hope to get a higher outturn per 
man in the future? 

Mr. TutwHer .—Wo hope to get a larger outturn not due to the larger 
number of labour but due to other processes which are coming into operation 
but the wage per man can be explained by the class of men employed then 
and the class of men employed now. 

President. —One question I might ask. Do you get many rejections in 
the ingot stage? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —^We turn them down ourselves. If wo tap steel not within 
the specification we put it back into the open hearth furnace as scrap. 

President. —Has it occurred to any great extent? 

Mr. Tutwiltr _It does not now occur so much as in the early days. 

Mr. Mather. —May I offer, an explanation. I think the great advantages 
to the company during the war were not so much the actual rejections 
either by the company or the Metallurgical Inspector as in this way: that 
when the company, as at present, has to make its steel within a fairly close 
limit of quality they aim at making a particjilar qttality of steel at the 
open hearth. If they miss that through any mischance they find before 
removing it from the furnace out that in order to bring it back again to 
that quality they will have to put it in the open hearth again. That means 
that the average time is rather longer now than it would have been before, 
i.e., the output per furnace is less not so much because of the rejections bufi 
because it takes long« on the average to get your steel accurately correct. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —^And that means more feeding materials, etc. 

President. —^That meant also less outturn per man. 

Mr. Tutwil»T.~Tbe longer you have to keep steel in the hearth' the lowdr 
is the output per nan. In 1991-38 wo were only making two kinds of steel. 
Now we are *o that tire ptore kinds of steol we make the better 
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Clianoe we have of making better nse of onr fumaoea and more toni per 
man. 

President.—Y oti anticipate that in two or three fears you will get a 
substantially higher output per man at this stage P 

Mr. TutwUer. —Yes. 

President.—la the case of the blooming mill I find the same feature. The 
Outturn per man has dropped to some extent since 1916-17. But this stage 
is not so important. 

Mr.' Tutwiler .—I think that the explanation for the whole thing is that 
yre have to make better steel than we were doing at that time. 

President .—Do you think that explanation accounts for everything? 

Mr. fxttteiler ,—I think it will account for a great deal of it. 

President .—Both in the blooming mill and the rolling mill the increase 
in the wages of uncovenanted {pbour is very sifiall. In the former it has 
pnly risen from 618 to 696. In the latter from 886 to 402 in the five years. 

Mr. Tut&iUr .—There is another thing that ought to be considered. We 
are at the present time keeping more lidian labour than we will have to 
keep in the future, because we have to keep an excess number in training 
for operating the now units of the plant that are now coming into opera¬ 
tion. For instance one new steel furnace has just come into operation^ 
iWe brought out no covenanted employees and we put on men from the old 
plant to operate the other plant. 

President .—Lot me put it this way. At present you are employing more 
men than are strictly necessary for the actual production that you are 
getting in order to train them for the additional plant that is coming into 
operation. 

Mr. Tutwiler, —Yes. 

President .—I gather further that you expect that for some years to 
come you will have to continue to employ a larger staff than is necessary 
for the production you will be getting because the plant will only come 
into operation gradually and also because until the staff are trained you 
won’t get the full outturn of the plant that is expected. As compared with 
the figures for 1921-22 you look forward to a gradual reduction of labour 
charges per ton of steel. 

Mr, Tutwiler .—That means more tons per man. 

President .—I think that perhaps at this stage there is one question that 
I might put to Mr. Peterson and it is this. (Addressing Mr. Peterson) you 
told us more than once that the railway disorganisation has raised your cost. 

1 am not sure I have clearly understood how it operates. 

Mr. Peterson .—It is chiefly in tho cost of coal. We consider that the 
present high cost of coal is an artificial price c.aused largely by the shortage 
^of wagons. 

President .—^Will you please explain how it tends to produce that result? 

Mr. Tutwiler .—I think I can answer that. We require daily 2,000 tone 
of coal for coke at tho present time. Owing to the railway’s inability to 
handle the coal from the ooalflelds, as we need it we have to pick up 400 
tons of coal out of our stock. We have to put labourers to load that coal, 
and to unload it again into stock when we get a surplus on any days teyond 
ithe daily requirements. We have got a certain stock of ooakhere and if the 
railway is not able to give us regular supplies for two or three days we 
have to go and pick up coal from,stock. That costs us a good deal. In 
!the same way dolomite, ore, eto. 

President .—I think Mr. Peterson was referring to something different, 
namely, that the price in the open market of coal is raised by the fact that 
tho railways cannot guarantee transport. Can you explain to me how it 
has that result?’ 

Mr. Peterson .—The real difficulty is not to obtain the eoal but to obtain 
wagons and in order to <^taln w’sgoos people are often willing to pay very 
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gums vith the result that the* ^rice of the commodity hag rlgeo. -But 
there is no actual shortage of coal; the difficulty is to got it from the mines. 

Mr. Mather .—take it that Mr. Peterson’s point is very largely this: 
there is a certain demand for coal in India. That amount can be raised but 
cannot bo handled by the railways. The effect is that the supply to the 
customer is not equal to the demand and people are willing to pay a higher 
price. The effect of the Bailway disorganization is that the supply is small 
and therefore the price goes up. 

Mr. iTuftatlcr.—This company would never have kept stocks of coal at the 
collieries had there been no difficulty in moving coal from the collieries by 
the Railways. 

President. —The next item is “ stores,”* but I think there is no question to 
be asked about that. Refractories, however, is an item that has risen pretty 
considerably. It has risen from Rs. 1'36 in 1910-17 to 3'91 in 1921-22. 
Tlioro was a drop again to 3’2 in 1922-23. What were the main causes 
leading to the increase P 

Mr, Tutmiler.—A great deal of timt was caused because we had to pay 
more for our silica bricks. This is an industry which is just beginning in 
this country, and the quality is not at present as good as it should bo some 
day. We pay 30 per cent, more to-day for our refractories in this country 
than other countries do, but we hope also that that will come down as the 
practice improves. Then, again, we use more on account of lower tonnage 
per man. 

President. —^Let us go on to tho next item ‘ Relining Fund.’ Perhaps you 
can explain what your proccdiire is about the ‘ Relining Fund.’ Do you 
make a fixt^d allotment every year for that purpose? 

Mr. Tutu'iler. —We figure month by month what our actual cost is, and 
then average it for tlio whole year. 

President. —Both in 1921-22 and 1922-23 there was a round sum of 
Rs. 7-8 entered in the costing accounts. Is the procedure this that you 
allot so much per year and put it aside for tl^s purpose and keep a 
pro forma account debiting to this fund what it actually costs you to relino? 

Mr. Tutwiler .—Wo take the basis of 12 months and see what it has cost 
us. 

President .—That is to say, Rs. 7-8 is an average figure? 

Mr. TatwUer .—It varies. 

President .—It has been exactly Rs. 7-8 two years in successioD. That is 
■why I imagine it must be an average figure. Would you look to your 
pamphlet at page 77 and the statement which you sent to the Qovernmeiit 
of India ? 

Mr. Peterson .—In the pamphlet it is 7 5. 

President .—It is only the procedure that I am trying to get at. In tlie 
case of this item you take the average figure and sot it aside. 

ilfr. Tutwiler .—It is based on actual cost of the 12 months preceding. It 
will be varying. 

President .—^The next item is ‘ Gas Producers ’ and this is of course one 
of those items which has gone up very distinctlj'. It has gone up, as a 
matter of fact, by 146 per cent. I take it that the main reasons for the 
increase are increase in the price of coal and deterioration in the quality of 
coal. 

Mr. Tuttoiler .—And tonnage per man, that is lower outturn per furnace. 
If the coal is inferior in quality it will mean longer time for the furnace. 

President. —Would the same apply to steam which has also gone up very 
much? 

Mr. Tutwiler. the same consideration applies. 

-* yide Statement No. XU. 
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Prefidenf ,.—Tho next item is “ Service expenses," we mennonea mat 
at an earlier meeting and I think the statement was then made that that 
head included town expenditure. Do the Company adhere to that state¬ 
ment P 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes, I said so, but now find it does not include any 
expenditure on the town. As a matter of fact the expenditure on the town 
has not been shown in the cost at al^. It should have been shown. 

President .—I should like to know the sub-heads. I do not think we gol 
it down very clearly, when the subject came up before, what expenditurs 
was covered by the term service expenses. 

ilfr. Tutwiler .—Yard switching, laboratory expense, general works ex. 
penditure, “Contingent fund and leave pay. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Electric lights in the Works and the town are also in¬ 
cluded ? •* 

Mr. Tutwiler .—The lights in the Works are included but not those in 
the town. 

President .—^Town expenditure, I understand, is not charged at all in the 
costing account. I now want to go on to the last items “ Interest, deprecia¬ 
tion, Bombay expenses, etc.” The interest as shown here is simply the 
interest that is debitable to the conversion processes, and it does not include 
the share of interest allotted to the pig iron and coke process. I find that 
between 1916-17 and 1921-22, the interest charge per ton has gone up by 624 
per cent, which is a substantial increase.. Could yon give us the actual sum 
distributed under this sub-head in the costing accounts for 1921-22 P 

Mr. Peterson.-—1 can give you that. Interest is based on the actual 
figure paid. In the year 1922-23 the interest actually paid by the Com¬ 
pany was Rs. 34*77 lakhs. For the purposes of the costs laid before the 
Tariff Board wo have taken the figure at Rs. 30 lakhs. 

It is impo-ssible to compare this with 1916-17 because at that time the 
Company possessed reserves which it employed in its own business and on 
which it did not have to pay interest. It was actually depositing money 
with Banks. That money has now been used for the extensions and tho 
Company has to borrow such moneys as it needs for working capital. The 
figure can therefore only be compared with what might be described as 
the ideal standard. A comparison of the increase, if any could be nia<le 
would come under two heads: — 

fl) The need for increased workihg capital. 

(2) The increased rate of interest which has to be paid to obtain this. 
The increased rate of interest is a matter of common knowledge. In 1916-17 
the rate paid by the Company was from 5 to 5i per cent. It is now 7 to 
8 per cent. This disposes of the second point. 

As to the first, the actual stores of coal, raw material, and finished pro¬ 
ducts and of spares required for the Works have increased both in quantity 
and price. In 1916-17 the stores, spares, etc., were valued at Rs. 6.3 lakhs. 
They are to-day worth over 160 lakhs. Tho same increase has occurred in 
the outstandings and for the same reason. Tho prices of all finished pro¬ 
ducts have risen and with the larger production larger stocks have to b« 
hold. As more and more units of the new plant come into operation we 
have to allow for increased working capital a considerable period ahead. Wa 
cannot expect to obtain the money needed to hold the increased stocks at 
the moment when we require it. Wo must already have it in hand if we 
are to operate the new plant at all. We have to develop our ore mines, 
our quarries and our collieries to give the increased quantities. We have 
to engage staff ahead and bring them to this country. 

The question then seems to be what is a reasonable working capital for 
n plant of this size. We cannot w’e think do better than give the Tariff 
Board the figure which we ourselves use for this purpose and on which we 
have based our financial programme for 'the new and extended plant. We 
expecd the plant to be in full operation within six months so far as steel 
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id iron production are concerned and we must make the provision now. 
ur estimate of the total capital invested in these Works when all new 
nstruction at present in hand is completed is Rs. 22 crures. Our estimate 
the total working capital that will be required in addition is Rs. 6 crores. 
t 7i per cent, the total interest charge on working capital which we have 
lowed for is therefore Rs. 37-5 lakhs and that may be taken as our final 
terest charge to be shown in our costs for some years. The figures given 
our representation are for 1922-23. For that year we have actually paiil 
interest charges Rs. 34-77 lakhs. We consider that in view of the nearness 
full operations and the plant now working, a fair estimate of the working 
pital required for that year will be Rs. 4 crores approximately, which, 

, 71 per cent, would mean Rs. 30 lakhs and that is the figure we have taken. 

If it is desired to ascertain what this represents per ton of steel, probably 
0 simplest way of doing this will be to disregard all products except pig 
□n and steel. We also sell Sulphate of Ammonia, coni tar, etc., but uur 
les of thcise are small in comparison. The production of these products 
r last year may be taken at 140,000 tons of steel and 110,000 tons of pig 
on for sale. On this the Rs. 30 lakhs for interest has to be allocated. It 
n ho allocated in one of two ways, either according to the selling price 
liich we obtained or according to the actual manufacturing cost to us, 
bat we call the works cost. Both methods yield a somewhat similar result. 
The selling price of steel during the year was Rs. 160 and of pig Rs. (iO. 
10 calculation here is the tonnage 140 multiplied by the price per ton 
0, i.e., Rs. 2-10 crores for steel and 110 multiplied by 60 or Rs. 66 lakhs 
r pig. The relation is 3-2 to 1 and the allocation of the Rs. 30 lakhs 
ves 22-9 lakhs on steel. On 140,000 tons of steel this gives Rs. 16-3 per 
n. The Works cost of stool was roughly Rs. 120 and of pig iron Rs. 40. 
lese are approximate figures taken for ease of calculation. The calcula- 
on is 140x120, i.e., Rs. 1-68 crores for steel and 110x40 or Rs. 44 lakhs 
r pig iron and the relation is roughly 4 to 1. Allocating the Rs. 30 laklis 
that proportion the charge to steel is Rs. 24 lakhs which gives on 140,000 
ns a charge of Rs. 17-2 per ton. We know no more accurate way of 
locating these charges. 

Prenident .—Then could you give me the figure for the total interest in 
ur costing account for 1921-22? 

Mr. Peterson .— 

Rs. 

1921-22 . .. 26,49,000 

1920-21 . 23,21,000 

President. —I don’t think we need proceed further back. The point I 
sh you to consider is this. I quite admit that you have got your exten- 
□ns into operation. That means that you may require to make financial 
rangementa for a much larger working capital than would be necessary if 
ere were no such extensions coming into operation. My point of view is 
fferent from the Company’s point of view. What the Tariff Board strive to 
nsider is what would he the fair charge per ton of steel in future. They 
ive to consider what the position will be when the extensions come into 
leration. I think in 1921-22 the extensions had not begun to come into 
leration. 

Mr. Peterson. —The Batelle blast-furnace and certain other items were 
tually in operation. I will submit a statement.* 

President. —Taking your Balancet Sheet as on 31st March 1922 I take it 
at the working capital would be repiesented by stock and stores, book 
ibts, advance and cash. That leaves the fixed capital expenditure and 
vestments. 

Mr. Peterson. —That will bo correct on the date but miglit not necessarily 
correct on any other date la that year. 


• Vide Statement No. XIII. 
f Vide Annual Report of the Company. 
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• ■ Prest<I«nt.->-Are there any special reasons P 

Mr, Peterton. —It would depend very much on how the money came in, 
l.e., realizations from sales. 

Pretidmt. —Taking this figure for the moment it comes roughly to some¬ 
thing like Bs. 290 lakhs. 

Mr. Peterton. —For the old original plant we should consider that rather 
a high working capital. '• 

President. —Then you will notice it includeii Bs. 66 lakhs on stocks and 
stores for the greater extensions and that would hardly be a fair charge on 
the old plant, so that it would come down to about lU. 2i crores. The inter¬ 
est on 2 crores will bo Rs. 16 lakhs. But the debit that you have made ia 
that yoaf in your costing account is Rs. 25,45,000. I want to know what the 
figuro was for 1921-22. 

Mr. Peterson. —^At that time wo did not calculate the figure. This system 
of keeping the cash accounts by allocating the overhead charges on interest and 
depreciation and including them has not been in force for more than two at 
three years. 

President. —I am asking for 1921-22. 

Mr. Peterson. —We were doubtful at any rate when wo instituted it and 
did not know exactly how it should bo allocated. In that particular year 
we charged Rs. 4 lakhs for tho greater extensions as interest. 

President. —You have given eerlain figures for interest in your printed 
statements. The figures for 1921-22 were in an aimoxuro to your letter to 
the Government of India. 

Mr. Peterson .—1 don’t know where you are getting the interest charge 
tor 1921-22 from? 

President. —In these statements* for 1921-22 you have given an interest 
6gure under pig iron, under tho open hearth furnace, under the blooming 
null and under the rail mill. 

Mr. Peterson. —You want to know what the total figure was. 

President. —Tho point I am putting to you ia that if your working capital 
is only 2 crores and the rate of interest charged is only 7^ per cent, it will 
come to 16 lakhs. This is tho sum which should have been distributed. 
You are overcharging, so to sppak, that part of this interest. 

Mr. Peterson. —In giving tho figure in the letter to tho Government of 
India we took the interest actually paid. 

President. —That I understand. In answer to a question put on tho 
second day’s proceeding you said that tho distribution of cost was what you 
actually had to pay and did not include anything except cash credits, 
debentures, deposits, etc. My point is that from this very source you have 
a larger sum at your disposal than you require as your working capital for 
tho old plant. 

Mr. Peterson. —That may have been so in 1921-22. 

President. —Would not that be also in 1922-23. From our point of view 
we are looking to what the fair charge from year to year for interest 
should be. 

Mr, Peterson,—! think what we have given is a fair estimate. 

President. —That of course will be distributed over a mffoh larger produc¬ 
tion. We may take it then that Rs. 17'02 per ton is an abnormally high figure. 

Mr. Peterson. —That figure will* ultimately come down. 

President. —I understand that the depreciation and the Bombay charges 
are distributed in your costing account in the same way as interest charges? 

Mr. Reterjon,—Precisely in the same proportion. 


• Vide statements appended to the company’s letter to the Government of 
India, Ko. O—1460.22, dated the 17th/28rd' October 1922. 
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Traiiltnl .—^Wheii 1 asked you about depreciation I think yon Raid tlikl 
you arrived at the total amount to be taken into account as depreciation by 
a simple consideration of what you thought to be a fair figure in all th« 
circumstances. But I understand you may possibly wish to revise that 
answer. 


Mr. Peterson.—The actual figure taken is the depreciation allowed by the 
Collector of Income Tax according to the rjites fix^ by the Government of 
Bombay. The only point on which this is an estimate is the actual block in 
operation on which this should be taken. 

Frsafdenf.—'Then it is the income tax rato that is used as the percentage. 
In this comparative statement* of the three yearn there ie a veiy big jump 
between 1921-23 and 1922-23. This item includes Bombay charges but I 
don’t think they vary much. It rose from 22*7 to Its. 30 per ton which is 
a big jump in one year. 

Mr. Peterson .—A good deal of our extra plant came into operation 
during that year. 

President .—A good deal' of extra plant came into operation in the year 
but nothing like full operation? 

Mr. Peterson .—There is a good deal which is not visible hero. In the 
last year 'one new blast furnace and two batteries of coke ovens came into 
Operation. The figure has gone up by 5 lakhs. 

President.—May I have the actual figure for depreciation? 

Mr. Peterson .— , 

Bs. 1 


1920- 21 . 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 V 

This year 


36 lakhs. 
40 „ 

46 „ 

66 „ 


President .—The Income tux rates for depreciation are 7^ per cent, for 
machinery and 2J per cent, for buildings. 

Mr. Peterson.—Machinery and plant lOJ per cent., electric light 7| per 
pent., sanitary works 6 per cent., on works buildings 6 per cent., on town 
buildings 2} i>or cent. 

President .—Roughly how does it work up to? 

Mr. Peterson .—^Taking tho figures for 1922-23 on the 31st March 1922 
•Iho total block on which depreciation is taken is 6'34 crores and according to 
the rates taken by tho Income tax Collector it will bo 46'12 lakhs. 

President .—There was another question that c.ame up on a previous day, 
namely, as to what would bo the fair rato of profit to the Company. You 
told us that it should be so fixed that the Company will have 10 per cent, 
on tho capital at least. 

Mr. Peterson,—^M'hat I meant to say was that as a general principle 
any commercial enterprise should earn 10 per cent, on the money actually 
Bpent as fixed capital expenditure if it is to bo reason.ably successful. If 
you spend 5 lakhs on an industrial concern you would expect to make 
Rs. 60,000 annually net out of it on an average. 

President .—I am not going on that basis for tho' moment. I take it 
Jour fixed capital expenditure on the asset side of your balance sheet must 
bo token as representing the sum which has actually been invested in tlie 
business. Investments presumably will eifrn their own profits. The total 
fixed capital oxpendituie comes to Rs. 1C'40 crores. Your share capitcil 
called up comes to 9'12 crores. As against the fixed capital expenditure it is 
aeoeesary^ to take into account also the premium on deferred shares, tlia 
depreciation and reserve fund. There may one or two other small itohjs. 
The inclusion of the depreciation fund on tho liabilities side of the balance 


* Vide Statement No. XII. 
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has ths affect ultimately of increasing your fixed capital expenditure 
by that amount, I think I am right in saying that the ordiifary Englisii 
^practice is that when a sum is writted off as depreciation it does not appear 
on either side of the balance sheet. 

Mr. 1‘ettTion .—I do not know what the English practice is. This is the 
way in which we have shown it. 

President .—My point is that under your system sums allotted for depre¬ 
ciation appear in the balance sheet as fixed capital expenditure, which 
in ,your view is the amount on which you are entitled to profit. If, how¬ 
ever, the sums written off are for depreciation in the ordinary sense then 
before you attempt to ascertain what is the sum on which you are entitled 
to earn a profit they must be deducted from the fixed capital expenditure. 

Mr, Peterson .—My view is that money actually spent should earn 10 per 
cent. net. Very possibly money invested may come from depreciation or 
reserves, i.c., surplus profits, but in reckoning that 10 per cent. I would 
take the money originally spent whatever the source from which it came. 

President .—If you charge depreciation in the costing account and also 
allow profit on the sums so set aside, you are making allowance twice for 
the same amount. 

Mr. Peterson .—Suppose a man invests Rs. 1,000 in industry instead of 
in Government securities. Government securities will give him 6 to 7 per 
cent, without risk. I consider that he should get at least 3 per cent, more 
for taking the risk in industry. Even if the Rs. 1,000 depreciates I still 
consider that he should continue to receive 10 per cent. Unless an extra 
profit TOmpensates this extra risk you will get no capital for industry. As a 
general proposition, this is in my opinion a very reasonable figure. 

President .—May I put it in this way that it is recognised that in process 
of time your plant gradually loses in. value until it reaches a stage when it 
will have to be renewed. 

Mr. Peterson .—I think the investor should receive 10 per cent, exclusive 
of depreciation. If you put money in Government securities there is no 
depreciation of this kind. 

President .—Supposing you start with a capital of Rs. 10 crores, all of 
which goes into the company’s fixed capital expenditure, and supposing at 
the end of a certain number of years you have written off Rs. 2 crores as 
depreciation, if you actually use that money to buy additional plant at 
the end of that time is the capital on which you are to earn a profit 10 crores 
or 12 crores? 

Mr. Peterson .—I should say Rs. 12 crores. If you want my opinion 
depreciation should earn profit. If the industry is to be successful it should 
receive 10 per cent, exclusive of depreciation. 

President .—Can I take your opinion as being that of the company? 

Mr. Peterson .—This is my pfersonal opinion on the general question. If 
you ask what profit the company should make I should have to ask the 
shareholders. 

President .—You have got a very small reserve fund and to my mind it is 
perfectly fair that :^ou should earn profit on your reserve fund, that is, money 
set aside from profits for capital expenditure. Anything written off for 
depreciation is totally different. It means that you write off that amount in 
order to prevent your plant from appearing in your balance sheet at more 
than it is really worth. 

Mr. Peterson. — V/e have taken 120 lakhs from the profits expressly for 
the greater extensions. It was not actual depreciation on the ori^nal plant. 
A certain portion of the profit was set aside for the capital required for the 
greater extensions. It was actually 1'17 crores. This is included in the 
figure shown under depreciation. 



Preiident. —If you deduct that from the Its. 3 crores that reducea it to 
about 1*83 crores and the company has been operating for about 11 years, 
i.e., about 18 lakhs a year. That Till at once raise the question wbeiher 
the amount written off as depreciation is sufficient. 

Mr, Peterton .— 'We may not have taken as large depreciation as we 
might wish. We may not hare been able to do so. 

President. —^That I fully understand. My point is that by your procedure 
of showing the depreciation fund on the liability side of the balance sheet 
with an equivalent increase in the fixed capital expenditure on the other 
side,—capital side, you tend to swell your capital account, t.e., tho sum 
shown as fixed capital expenditure in your balance sheet exceeds what your 
property is worth. 

Mr. Peterson. —I should say it is less than what the property is worth. 
Much of the property has increased in value. The balance sheet shows the 
property at cost. Some of it has gone up in value, same has gone down. 
Take the collieries. Their value is not included in the balance sheet. It 
soems to me that these considerations do not apply to the balance sheet. 
The value may have increased or decreased. 

President. —^That is not the view generally taken, I think. We regard 
the question as extremely important. 

Mr. Peterson. —The balance sheet contains the actual cost shown in our 
books which bears no relation to the present day value. 

President. —On the assumption that the sums you have allotted for depre¬ 
ciation aro reasonable your fixed capital should be taken at about Rs. 3 
croros less than you have shown it. 

Mr. Peterson. —If you say that I must contest that statement as in my 
opinion the property is worth not less but more. 

President. —It may be, but there is no means of ascertaining. Perhaps 
we might leave it at that. But I think I ought to make it clear that you 
have not by any means succeeded in convincing me that your view is the 
correct one. I am, of course, ready to hear anything more you would like 
to say on the subject any other day, but my'present view is that in taking 
into account the capital on which it is fair to earn a profit what is written 
off as depreciation must first be deducted. 

Mr. Peterson. —I have already stated what an ordinary commercial under¬ 
taking should earn as profit. My opinion may be incorrect. I am not 
arguing the case on behalf of the company. It seems to me a general 
question on which there may be as many opinions ns there are people. I 
think a commercial undertaking should earn a profit of at least 10 per cent, 
net on the actual money expended if you consider the rate of interest on 
Government securities. 

President, —Including all sums allotted for depreciation? 

Mr. Peterson. —It includes in the case of this plant money actually paid 
for the machinery, money actually paid on account of exchange, money 
paid to the Consulting Engineer, i.e., the actual money expended. 

President. —That is to say, that you do not consider that this sum ought 
to bo reduced by what is allotted for depreciation. 

Mr. Peterson.—It is only a general proposition. I should say that the 
return to the Investor should be 10 p^r cent, exclusive of any sums that it 
might 1>e necessary to set aside for depreciation. 

Mr. Oinmla. —Suppose you borrow money on debentures at 6i per cent. 
Would you expect 10 per cent, on it? 

Mr. Peterson. —Debentures are a mortgage security and are usually only 
one-third of tho value of tho property mortgaged. Money expended on 
industrial enterprise should earn 10 per cent. 



Oral evidence of Mr. J. C. K. PETERSON, CIJE., 
and Mr. T. W. TUTWILER recorded at 
Jamshedpur on the 24th August 1923. 

President .—What proportion of your output of steel is according to th» 
itish specification and what proportion is belo^ tbatf IWhat class of 
ol competes with youP 

Mr Tntwiler .—We only try to make British standard steel. 

President .,—Your aim is that the whole of your output should he British 
ndard and anything that is below that is scrap P 

Mr. Tutwiler .—British standard chemically butt sometimes they are not 
physically. They may not be quite true to section and we would not sell 
im as a first class article but sell them as bazar article. 

President .—What proportion of your output you regard as able to cont- 
te with the British standard steel P 

Mr. Tutwiler .—That moans what practice we get.. 

Mr. Mather .—I think it means this. I have in my office the tonnage of 
el that 1 accept as up to the British standard specification. I don’t 
re any report of the steel which you do not put up as British standard 
cification. You have the total tonnage of all products and from that 

1 deduct those which 1 accept and you got the quantity of steel which 
not of the British standard. 

Mr. Tutwiler .—Some Companies will also take our guarantee that it is 
itish standard and when wo guarantee thqt, it is accepted by customers 
if it was passed by the Government Inspector. About 96 per cent, ol 
: output is sold as British standard steel. 

Mr. Mather .—I aecept about 90 per cent., and the other 6 per cent, are 
opted on the Company’s guarantee. 

President .—The next point is this. From the quotations in the British' 
de papers it appears that the present quotation is something like £5-5 
£5-7-6 for pig iron, and between £9-10 and £10 for steel rails. Assuming 
it the oost of producing steel rails is,somewhere about £8, 1 take it that 
cost of producing pig in England can hardly be below £4. On that 
is the cost of steel rails is about double the cost of pig. According to your 
ires the cost of production of pig iron works out to about £3 and the 
t of steel rails came to close on £11 in 1921-22 and to something over 

2 in 1922-23. Apparently the cost of steel rails comes out at about four 
les the cost of pig iron. That is a very wide difference and the importance 
it comes in this way. If eventually India is to be able to compete in the 
•Id’s market—with steel producing countries like England and America— 
t have got a good long way to go, and there will have to be a heavy 
notion in the oost of the stages by which pig iron is to bo converted 
s finished steel. I should like very much to hear what you have to say, 
this point. 

Mr. Tutwiler.—I have not got the actual English costs but„I can explain 
figures for 1916-1017 as compared with pre-war cost in .America. I can 
e you the difference between pig,,iron and ingots and between ingots 
I rails in America, but I cannot give that between England and India.- 
your question you said that the price of pig iron in England now is 
7 and the price of steel rails is £10. A billet is a semi-finished piece 
steel and it is bringing practically the same price in America that the 
3l rails are bringing. I think the set price in America is 43 dollars for 
Is and for billets it is 42 dollars and a half or practically the same. So 
may assume that these are of the same quality. In the years 1915 
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to 1917 the works cost of our ingots was about Rs. 42 u ton. In f912-13 in thtf 
States the cost of . ingots was Rs. 61 or 17 dollars, Tho cost of the mixttirt ’ 
(pig iron and scrap) in America was Rs. 39 as against Rs. 20 in India: cost 
of conversion here was Rs. 22 against Ha. 12 in tlie States: in other word* 

4 dollars against- Rs. 22. That makes the difference of Rs. . 10 to be 
explained. We have to use 250 lbs. of limestone for a ton of steel against 
their practice of 200 lbs. per ton of 8teel,*“ Our limestone cost us Rs. 0 a 
tun and theirs cost them Rs. 3-0 a ton. There was thus a difference pet 
tun of steel in their cost and ours of 8 annas. The increased cost of 
calcining lime which we have to do hero is 26 per cent, as against 5 per cent* 
and the excess consumption is due to excess acid in the raw stone in tiii* 
country and then we also have to calcino with a coal of inferior quality ut 
a higher cost. Our limestone also contains a loss quantity of CaO. than 
it does in America, so that we have to spend 8 annas above them on this 
article. To eliminate this difference we have brought out rotary kilns and 
the fuel that we will use will be coke oven gas sO that there will bo no 
impurities put into the lime from tbo fuel and wo ought to get down 
to their price. We hope to have those working by tho beginning of next 
year. The next item we have is moulds and stools. Our cost per tun of 
steel is 12 annas and theirs was 5 annas—a difference of seven annas. They 
get about 100 heats per mould as against our 65. That is due to our not 
being able to obtain as good result iu our foundry work as they are duing.- 
We hope to got away from that by casting direct from tho blast furnace 
as they do over there. We would have been able to do that long ago hud 
it not been for the war. We used at that time 900 lbs. of coal per ton of 

steel against their 600. Our coal cost us Rs. 2-8 and theirs Rs. 2-4—a 

difference of only 4 annas a ton. Our labour cost us Rs. 4-2 a ton and it 
cost them Rs. 2—a difference of Us. 2-2. 1 don’t think that needs any 
explanation. That depend.s on tho length of time our material was in the 

furnace. We also explain that by the covenanted labour which we have to 

Diing here at high wages and then again we give a month’s leave to all 
Indian labour. 

Presideni. —In tho United States they would not that? It really 
means that your labour is not permanently dumicil4d in Jamshedpur and 
they want to go home? 

3fr. TutwiUr. —Yes, but it is gradually becoming domiciled. In 1915 wa 
ased to give tho men this leave. 

Mr. Peterson. —We confirmed that concession to labour and regularized 
it iu 1920. It is really an increase in the wages of labour. 

3Ir. Tutwiler. —Men will not stick for 12 months as in tho case of cold 
countries but the cost per ton of steel will decrease because tho covenanted 
labour is decreasing now, and with tho now Duplex furnaces coming into 
operation we will require two men per shift per furnace to make 500 tons 
of 8ttx)l a day. We require row 0 covenanted men per day por furnace 
to make 100 tons of steel. Wo may make between 6 and 6 tons with the 
new process with tho same number of men, and so our labour is likely to 
come down. Materials, repairs and maintenance cost us 11 annas a ton and 
it cost the States 5 annas a ton—a differonco of 6 aniia.'S. That was on 
account of the higher price of material. We have to bring by sea most 
^ the materials and that cost us more. 

President.—ln this particular item you hare got a permanent 
disadvantage? ^ 

9fr. Tutwiler. The same thing applies to tools, Inbricazits and 
other miscellaneous supplies 12 annas a ten disadvantage. 

President, —Do you regard it as a permanent disadvantage? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I do not regard that as a permanent thing. With th« 
bigger output that will also decrease. 

tinder “ refractories ” our cost was 14 annas and theirs 10 annas, a 
difference of 4 annas. It is due to the materials not being up tc tho 
toL. I._ X 



foalitly. RaH saterials are of good qjiali^ and we bope .to improTe tbw 
quality ol the article as we go along. Then in things like water we Were 
a little boiter off than they are by cne anna. In electric light and power 
' and yard switching we are a little better off, but in the matter of laboratory, 
establishment expense and general working expense we are worse off. Then 
we have a contingent fund which they do not eajyy. 

Pretideni .—What is the contingent fund exactly? 

Mr. Peterson.—The contingent fund is meant to provide for leave for 
covenanted labour. Our contracts provide that covenanted men should 
get one month’s leave in the year. If they do not avail themselves of the 
leave fon three years at the close of the contract they get 3 months’ pay. 

Afr. Tutwiler .—Then we have to pay their passages homo. 

Then we have what we call ordinary furnace repairs, etc. It cost us 
Re. 4-12 per ton of steel and it cost them Re. 1-8. Wo are not getting as 
gocd practice as they get. 

President .—To what do you attribute this? 

Ur. Tutwiler .—Wo attribute this primarily to climatic condition. In 
other countries a man stands up with his face right up to the furnace all 
the year round but here they cannot stand it for more than 7 months. 
For the other four months it is absolutely impossible for him to do it. We 
can get away from that by improvements in furnace construction, e.g., the 
water cooling process. 

President.—Still the climate is a permanent disadvantage or can you 
get out of it by water cooling process, etc.? 

Afr. Tutwiler .—Ours is a new industry and it requires time before we come 
to the improved practice. We might be a little worse off at present bttt we 
hope to improve as time goes on. 

The total increa.50 in the spread is Rs. 10 and Rs. 8-1 or 96 per cent, 
of it has been explained by mo. But the high cost of labour, as 1 ex¬ 
plained, which is Re. 1-8 a ton is duo to the higher wages paid to tb® 
covenanted lalraur. The excess amount in refractories and flux is due 
-o quality of stores and materials, as well as to the fact that they were 
not used as efficiently as they are in other countries, and also to the cost 
per ton of repairing the furnaces, etc. Then, we have a higher loss than 
they do in other countries because we carry a higher slag volume which is 
necessary on account of the inferior flux and the inferior furnace practice. 
That explains ths difference of Rs. 10 

Mr. Ginirafo.—How did you get the cost of production in the United 
States? 

Mr. Tutwiler.—I got it from private sources but I think it is fairly 
accurate. 

Mr. Qinwala. —Is it one year’s coat or the average cost. 

Mr. Tufmtler.—Theira is one year’s cost, mine is for, 1916-18 and 1917. 

Mr. Kale .—What additions must have taken place in these costs? 

Mr. Tutwiler .—Labour a good percentage in England. It has also gone 
up in America. 

Mr. Kale .—How will this cost compare with the present cost? 

Mr. Tutwiler.—In America I can only judge by rail. In America th^ 
have always a set price for rail. The price for n number of years was ^ 
dollars; then they rose during the war, but now they are 43 dollars, and their 
selling price for rails is usually about 5 dollars above cost. 

Prestdenf.—It seems likely that the spread must have increased a good 
deal since 1916-17 in your cost, but the prices prevailing at present do not 
suggest that the American spread has increased so much. 

3fr. Tuiwiler.—l don’t know. Our present day cost of ingots is Rs. 78 
and of pig iron Rs. 38 a tou. 
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—The inclusion of interest, depreciation anij «• on may atfeot 
materially the cost according to your figures. 

Mr. Feterson. —I think Mr. Tutwiler can give you an explacation for 
the increase in tbe spread in our coat. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I can give yon those costs for 1^1 as compared with 
1915-17, In 1921 iiiRots cost ns Ks. 70 as against Rs. 42 in 18U^17. The 
cost of our mixture in 1921 was Rs. 32 as against Rs. 21 in 1917. Our cost- 
of conversion in 1921 was Bs. 38 as against Rs. 22 in 1917. In 1921 Vfi^ 
used 400 lbs. of limestone at Rs. 6-9 per ton against 250 lbs. at Rs. 6 in 
1917. The percentage of pig iron was 76 to 80 per cent, against 66 to 
70 per' cent. The more pig iron you charge the more lime you have to 
uso. The quality of the stone was not us good and in 1917 our coke 
contained 20 per cent, ash and it 1921 25 per cent, ash^ so we had to use 
more coke in calcining iimestono of poorer quality, and the more calcining 
We had to do the more labour we had to uso. Our moulds and stools, quite 
a big item, cost us Re. 1-4. in 1921 as against 12 annas in 1917. 

Mr. Mather, —That w'as mainly duo on account of increased cost of pig. 
Perhaps I may be allowed to remark that as Mr. Tutwiler has already 
pointed out, tho life of the ingot mould is not so great as it is in Ameriew 
and I do not think it is likely it will over reach such a life as in Ameriw. 
It is obviously uneconomical to import pig iron into India, but ingots and 
tfie pig iron in other countries with lower contents of phosphorus gives 
moulds having a longer life than those made from Indian iron.^ On the 
other hand the cost of pig iron is lower hero and this will give India 
an advantage which may be enough to offset the drawback. 

Mr, Tutwiler, —Moulds cost us Re, 1-4 in 1921 and 12 annas in 1917 and 
this W'as mainly due to tho increased cost of pig iron. Fuel rose from 
Rs. 2-8-0 to Us. 6 duo to increased price of coal. Labour went up from 
Hs. 4-2-0 to Rs. 6 due to increase in wages and less tonnage per man. 
Materials, repairs and maintenance increased by five annas due to increased' 
cost of pig iron from which castings arc made. Tools, lubricants and 
miscellaneous things—on account of increased consumption and increased* 
price varying from 200 to 400, i.ft., averaging about 250 per cent, more 
in 1921 than in 1917. Refractories went up from 14 annas to Rs. 3 on 
account of the higher consumption of dolomite, magnesite and calcining liinn 
with inferior troal. Our dolomite cost us Rs. 6 a ton in 1921 against 
Rs. 3-8-0 in 1917. Magiipsite cost us Rs. 90 a ton in 1921 ns against Rs. 76 
a ton in 1917. 

President—The point I would like to suggest is that in most respects 
during the last six years progress lias been retrograde. The quality of 
vour materials has fallen off, and also the efficiency of your labour as 
ju<lged by the output per man. 

iftfr. Tutwiler. —I think that is a very unfair criticism. 

President. —I do not put forward that as my criticism but as an inference 
suggested by what you have told us. It is for you to comment on it. 

Mr. Tutwiler.—My explanation is that when the war broke out we had 
in this country four small open hearth furnaces, we had two mills and one 
engine. We were asked by Government to do everything we could to increase 
our output. We could not get any spare parts and we had to manage with 
what we had. But we built during tliat time three steel furnaces and 
erected another engine to run the bToopiing mill. We know that our plant 
was abused during that period. Wo are now just recovering from tliat. 

Prestd^nf.—'fhat is to say any lack of efficiency in the running of your 
plant was dtte in part to tho way in whiclr it was run during the 

war. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Also due to the increase in the cost of raw materials 
and labour which not only affects our costs here but also affects the cost 
of our raw sMterialt^ 

X2 
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Mr. PetgrionJ^Thore was strict supervision of the coal supplied to 
Vs before the war. During the war and after it the quality of the material 
was much inferior. 

President.—There has been in the last six years a deterioration. Do you 
look forward to an improvement? 

Mr. Peterson. —That was a mechanical deterioration very largely due to 
the fact that the coal was not properly screened and had to be hold in 
•took and loaded several times as the llailways wopld not handle the traffic. 

President. —Do you look forward to an improvement in the quality of 
Ihe coal? 

Mr. Tutsoiler. —Yes as we are responsible for 50 to 60 per cent, of our 
own coal and we have spent about a crore of rupees for improving our coal. 
We have got the machinery which has just arrijed and is being erected. 
,We have electrified our collieries and they will begin to show results from 
October. 

President. —Will this result in an improvement in the quality of your 
coal? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. It is bound to improve. We are putting media- 
Vical screens and things like that. But I do not think we shall come 
down to pre-war cost, nor do 1 think that any country will get back to the 
pre-war level. As long as the supply of coal was not sufficient to meet 
the demand not only this country but other countries suffered in the same 
way. Now the supply is more than the demand. Our coke now contains 
22 per cent, ash as against 25 to 27 as has been the case for the past two 
years. That means we use 1,000 lbs. of dolomite as against 1,600 lbs. It 
also means that instead of using 3,300 lbs. of coke per ton of iron we uso 
only 2,800 lbs. 

President. —You also expect that you will get an improvement in things 
like dolomite, limestone, etc. 

Mr. Tutieiler.^Yes. Another thing that has affected us in our raw 
materials, which is now being rectified, is the services. For instance when 
there was a big movement of freight on we had to take coal from our 
stocks because we were not able to got regular supplies here. If for instance 
the railways arc unablo to supply us with coal for 48 hours, we have to 
load from stock to the extent of 2,000 tons a day, coal which due to 
weathering deteriorates and is not of the same quality. But it is hoped 
that in one year at the outside they will bo able to give us regular 
supplies. 

President. —I understood yon to say in the earlier part of the discussion 
that during the last three or four years dolomite and limestone were not 
of as good quality as it used to be. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —That is also because of the difficulty of railway service. 
We had no time to pick and elioo.so as we would do if we had a regular 
•apply. We had to load it up and get it here to keep -the plant going. 
But this I am sure will be rectified and indeed it is better to-day than it 
was six months ago. 

Mr. Mather. —Has the average quality of your limestone and dolomite 
improved already? 1 

Jfr. Tutwiler.—Yes. We have brought down coke per to* of iron from 
8,800 lbs, to 2,800 lbs. That shows a considerable decrease. 

Mr. Oinwala.—Have you taken into account this important factor? Aa 
your production of steel as well as pig increases there will be a greater demand 
for all these materials and that may affect bpth the prices and the 
quality.' 

Mr. Tutwiler. —^We have taken that into consideration by providing our 
own materials. Prior to going ahead with our scheme of extensions, we 
have acquired reserves of raw materials and so far as we are (xmceined, 
wo can eontrol the price and the quality. 
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Mr. Gitiwala .—^So long as your contracts subsist. 

Mr. Tiiiwiler. —40 per eont. of our cool is contracted for and that coal 
is inspected by our representative or the Governnnent representative. In 
our contracts vve are provided against that by a clause which roads that 
all coal must be commercially free from shale, slate and other impurities. 
If we break our present contracts, we still have our own resorvos of raw 
materials to carry on with. 

Mr, Oinivala. —You presume that at present when there is no other steel 
industry but if on the other hand there is competition in the future and 
the total output of the country is doubled, will it affect your quality? 

Mr. Tulwilor. —It won't affoct quality because we are provided against 
that by our own supplies of coal. 

Mr. Oinwala. —So far as you are concerned you will not bo affected under 
any conditions. 

Mr. Tuiwiler, —No. We have plenty of reserves to make up deficiency. 

Mr. Kale, —I should like that you should, if it is possible and convenient, 
summarise what you have been telling us with regard to the possible reduc¬ 
tions of cost in the next few years, i.c., how the present dilference of 
Rs. 45 per ton is likely to be abridged in the course of the next few yeans 
on ac<!ount of the improvement of which you have spoken. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I have already given that information. I do not want 
to be pinned down to that definite sbitement. 

Mr. Kale. —^What I want to know is how much reduction can be effected 
in the cost on account of the greater efficiency of the labour and on account 
of the improved quality of the raw materials. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I will give you a statement* but I cannot any anything 
regarding the future that w'ould bo accurate. I cannot say what labour 
will cost next year or in the next few years. 

Mr. Kale. —I do not any that it should he very accurate hut I should like 
to have a general idea as to how much can be saved in the next few years 
on account of the improvements you have spoken of. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Do you mean on the basis of present conditions? 

Mr. Kale.—On the prospective conditions that you have spoken of. 

Mr. Tutwiler .— If you wish mo to take to-day as a basis I might be able 
to give you something. 

Mr. Mather, —I take it that Mr. Tutwiler intends to convey that the 
reduction in the working coat in the next few years will depend not only on 
tho efficiency of the new plant but also- on the inernaaed efficiency of the 
existing plant end that he hopes to return to the earlier efficiency of the 
old plant in some years. 

Mr. Tutwiler ,-.— May I ask Mr. Mather a question. You have been hero 
now for over throe years. You know the conditions of our plant. What 
would you say about tho efficiency of our plant to-day as compared with 
the first day when you arrived? 

Mr. Mather. —I quite agree that there aro indications of it. What I 
wrmted to mako clear is that Iho prospects of cflicuenoy do- not depend solely 
on the coming of the new plant. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Tho new plant coming in with the old plant will make 
tho old plant more efficient. 

Mr. Kale. —Would you put down that efficiency at 15 per cent, or 10 
per cent.? • 

Mr. Pctcraon. —What Professor Kale wishes to get at is the reduction 
in cost? 

Preeidenf. —After all none of us can prophesy much. 


Vide Statement No. XIV. 
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Mr. Oinicala. —You stated Mr. Tutwiler that the United States Steel 
Corporation fixed the price of steel at 26 dollars. That remained for a 
certain nu nber of years steadily. Since then it has been raised by them 
to 43 dolls rs. Would that be a sufficient guide for us to infer that there is 
a general rise in the cost of labour, materials and so on in that proportion 
with regal 1 to rails. 

Mr. Tu twiler. —It is a fact. It ir not a supposition. 

Mr. Ginwala. —For arriving at the relative values 43 to 28 would be a 
fair indication of the increase in cost of labour, etc. 

dfr. Tr.tioiler.—I should think so; but it would not apply ifi^the case 
of Germany and France. 

Mr. Mather. —I think you will find that the price of rails before the wai 
was an international price agreed upon by the steel manufacturers of every 
country. At that time the United States was by“no means the dominating 
factor in fixing that price. The price is agreed upon between the different 
countries. Tno increase is based on the increase in the manufacturing cost 
in all countries, not purely America. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Will the United States Corporation price tend to corre¬ 
spond to the international price more or loss. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I think so. As I said England and the States get about 
closely the same spread. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How long have you been in charge of these worksP 

Mr. Tutwiler. —As General Manager from 1916 and as Works Manager 
from 1913 or 1914 and befOTe that Superintendent of Blast Furnace. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I presume your career coincides with the time when the 
works were started, and were manufacturing a reasonable quantity of 
steel. 

Mr. Tutwiler, —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I think you showed me yesterday the sort of monthly 
account sheet that you keep. I want to learn your method of accounting 
generally. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —We keep an accurate account of all materials and labour 
daily which is put in day by day in a monthly sheet. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That represents the actual cost of everything at the 
works. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes, with the exception of things like the rolining fund 
which is based on how much we use for throe or four months. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What other items have you got which are hypothetical? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Contingent fflnd, relining fund, etc. 

3It. Peterson. —If you would like to examine the accounts, we will show 
you the detail? and the actual books. 

Mr, Ginwala. —I do not want to ^ee the actual details. I want to get 
»t the method of arriving at the cost. I was just asking you for the 
hypothetical cases. What are these? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Contingent fund, relining fund. 

Mr. Ginwala. —May I take scrap also? 

Mr. tutwiler. —We take the actual cost of the previous; 12 months as 
the basis and so we start with the previous experience in cost and raise or 
lower it month by mohth as the ca^e may be. 

Mr. Peterson. —Mf. Tutwiler could not give off hand the actual details 
of all the accounts and I suggest that the Accountant would be the best person 
to examine on this point. 

Mr, Tutwiler. —As far as I am concerned everything that we use is 
weighed and charged for daily; for example so much coke is charged in the 
blast furnace by aetual weight; in the case of the open hearth so much 
scrap is charged by weiglit. 
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Afr. (^inwala. —^\Vho detetmines the*price of these materials? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —The prices are doterminod by the actual cost price to 
OB. .Wo get coal froip our collieries and the price for May wo take into 
«iOCOuut for June.—So wo have to be one month behind. 

jJfr. Ginwaia. —Take the statement at page 77 of the printed statement. 
Am I right in calculating tho works cost by omitting the last three items? 

Mr. Peterson. —You cunnot do that I)ocauso they are included in the 
first item—^pig and scrap. ' ’ 

Mr^ Ginwaia. —But you have not actually given us the pig cost. 

President. —I gather, Mr. Peterson, that your objection to disclosing the 
pig cost will be a permanent one. If so we can never use it. 

Mr. Ginweda. —Would you object to give your pig cost for the earlier 
years? 

Mr. Peterson. —We have no objection to giving that for 1916-17. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Bo you moan our cost of materials and everything? 

Mr. Ginwaia. —Yes. Everything. 

Mr. Peterson. — 1 am prepared to give it provided it is treated as 
confidential. 

Mr. Ginwaia. —I want to know tho actual works cost. What I want is 
not- an analysis but tho cost of each material so much for coal, coke, 
etc. 

(Tho statemont* was handed.) 

I have got this other table* in which I asked for certain information from 
tho books. I am taking them under these heads; 

^aw materials. 

Fuel. 

Labour. < 

Stores. 

Services. 

As regards tho services you have omitted the welfare sorvicos. I want the 
figure corfwdod. 

Mr. Peterson. —Boos tho Board ask for an authoritative statement 
prepared on this basis? 

President. —As things stand at present the information was supplied to 
tke Board at the request of Mr. Ginwaia. But if the company are to put 
it in subject to any qualification that should he stated I understand that your 
position is that you do not agree that any inferences should be drawn 
from it. 

Mr. Peterson. —T'he statemont has not been checked in the General 
Manager’s office. 

President. —As we have no power whatever to compel the company to 
put in tho statement and this sta^iement has now appeared before the 
Board, what I want to know is whethor the company has anything to say 
before putting it in. 

Mr. Peterson. —do not think this is an accurate method of getting at 
the cost of steel. 

Pre«d!enf.“That is a point which Mr. Ginwaia will deal with in the 
course of the examination. * 

Mr. Peferson.—All interest, depreciation charges, etc., are thrown on 
steel instead of on pig. Clearly the cost of steel as shown by this method 


* Not printed. 
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will be too high. We hare given fhese figures* but we are fiot to b< 
taken as agreeing that this is an accurate method of showing them. 11 
the Board wishes that the company should prepare an authoritative state* 
ment of this kind I should prefer to have them cheeked. The figures 
were prepared in a very hurried manner. I would put in the statement 
subject to any alterations that we find it necessary to make. 

Mr. Ginwula. —When wo have arrived at the correct figures let us 
decide in what form these account should be made. 

President. —The statement is prepared for 1822-23. We ought I think 
to send them in writing a clear etatement of what we require. 

Mr. Oinviala. —In the statement you have just given me you have 
included " bought scrap.” Is it bought from outside? 

Mr. Tutiviler. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwula. —You say in the etatement tl^at this scrap was used from, 
stock. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Because you ask for scrap bought and used. 

Mr. Gihwala. —That is to say this scrap was from previous year’s, 
stock. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Some of it was and some of it was not. 

President. —That must be so. Scrap is being produced every day in the 
works. j 

Mr. Tutwiler. —What is produced may be used the very same day and 
some of it may be used the next day. 

Mr. Ginwula. —By raw materials I mean coke, ore or flux and every¬ 
thing of that kind. From these you derive a certain quantity of pig iron, 
pig scrap and steel scrap. Therefore you cannot take credit for the scrap 
that you derive from those raw materials. Only the scrap which you 
bring from previous year’s stock you are entitled to take. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Tha stock of scrap shown here is the actual stock of the 
previous year. Every day we buy scrap from the Tinplate Company, and 
the Agricultural Implements Company and so on. One day they might 
send one ton and the next day 100 tuns. 

Mr. Ginwula. —I may as,sume that these are scraps derived from stock 
but not obtained from outsiders. This side of the statement includes all 
expenditure during the year. On the credit side yon have given the values 
of these bye-products and the surplus pig iron at sale price daring the 
period. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —That is at to-day’s sale price. 

Mr. Peterson. —The selling price refers to 1022-23, the period for which 
the statement was prepared. 

Mr. Ginwula. —I take it that most of your surplus pig iron is disposed 
of during the year. * 

Mr. Tutwiler. —At one time we had 100,000 tons in stock. 

Mr. Peterson. —There will always be stock at tbe end of the year. 
We also carry a certain amount of stock. 

President. —Surplus pig iron does not moan stock. Surely it means what 
you have actually sold during the year. 

Mr. Ginwula. —You manufacture pig from your raw materials. You use 
up a certain quantity in the manufacture of steel and tHb balance is what 
’’ call disposable surplus. 

Mr. Peterson. —You want the ^quantity actually sold and delivered in 
le year. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Surplus pig 7‘68 lakhs represents the number of tons of 
ig iron sold and in stock on the 31st March 1023. That represents the 
irplu.s sold and left in that year. 
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Jlfr. Oinwala. —This quantity ot scrap that remains is the snrplus 
produced during the year. 

Mr. Tutiailcr.—Produced diiring that year and that carried forward 
from the previous year. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Suppose you manufacture 114,000 tons of steel. How 
much scrap it would leave? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —You want our practice from pig iron to steel. Do you 
want for rails, bars or what? 

Mr. Ginwala. —Let us take the total quantity of steel. 

Mr. Tutwile.r. —Roughly 76 per cent, from ingot to finished steel. 

Mr. Mather. —That would be roughly about 26 per cent, scrap. 20 per 
cent, scrap and the rest other, things. 

Mr. Ginwala. —May I take it that the cost of this steel is calculated on 
tliis standard. I take it that according to your practice the actual 
expenditure that is shown on the debit side divided by the number of tons 
w'ould roughly correspond to the works cost of steel. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Approximately. What about the surplus pig. I have 
given you the yield from ingot to finished steel. But this does not include 
pig. 

Mr. Ginwala. —When yonr greater extensions are finished I want to 
know the total output that you will got: so many thousand tons of pig 
iron, steel, etc. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I would suggest that if Mr. Ginwala would see the flow 
sheet* it will give him all the information ho wants. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Allowing for tho wastages in terms of money I simply 
want to know how much pig iron tho plant will produce with the greater 
extensions included. You can give mo the productiont of the present plant 
and how much it will produce after the extensions come into operation with 
a flow sheet showing the distribution of materials to the future plant. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Will you be ablo to give me the history of tho construc¬ 
tion of the greater extensions together with the cost at different times. 

Mr. Peterson. —I cannot give .you off-hand the actual amount of 
expenditure at different times. By' '’e can give you a statement.J 

ilfr. Tiale. —In your blast furnace and open hearth departments do yon 
think that tho kind of nion that you train in the technical institute will 
be useful to you? If you take .young men from another class of people 
in Indian society, men with traditions of work, such as blacksmiths and 
other classes, it is more likely that they will prove to you more satisfactory 
than the sort of men you get hero from the institute. 

, Mr. Tutwiler. —Men who arc trained in tho Technical college are 
trained for tho place of foroman. In the old days nobody had any education 
and there was no improvement in the bhast furnace, steel works, etc. 
Until chemists and trained men came into tho stool and iron business there 
WHS no improvement. Our actual workmen on tho plant are from tho 
clas.s you referred to but the foreman t.rpe yon have to got from people 
with some knowledge of chemistry and metallurgy. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you moan to say that the men at present employed there 
possess a knowledge of chemistry. 

Mr. Tufitu'ler.-^ertainly. Tho Departmental heads, i.e., Superintendents 
and Assistants are men w'ith theoretical and practical knowledge. To be 
successful with pig iron and steel making certainly men with theoreticai 
knowledge and a knowdedgo of mechanics should be got. 

• * Not printed. 
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Mr. Kale ,—So you think that the people you are turning out ef yout 
institute will be more satisfactory P • 

Mr. think that has to be found out yet. We may get 1 

per cent, or we may get 50 per cent. What we have to db is to take the 
whole lot and pick the promising ones. 

Mr. Kale .—The men whom you get for your Technical Institute generally 
belong to the middle class of Indian society—and those men are not 
expected to put in that kind of hard work that is wanted there. Even in 
America and in England it is nut the young men who come out from public 
schools and Universities who are taken for this kind of work. 

Mr. TutviUer .—In America I know educated men are coming more and 
more into the work. Wo have in the Technical Institute men who are 
related to men like our Assistant Chief Electrical Engineer, and people of 
that type. I know a good many are useful because their relatives are in 
the work, and we can only judge them by that type. 

Mr. EuZe.-v-What happohs is this. Men who go in for higher education 
come from a class who are not used to this kind of manual work. You do 
not want men of this class in your open hearth department for example. 
So I thought it might be an advantage in the long run if you could select 
men from another mass who are used to hard manual work. 

Mr. Tutwiler .—The men actually doing the labour in the open hearth 
are men from the class of life of whi^ you speak. It would not be possible to 
put him in tho Technical Institute and give him an idea of chemistry and 
metallurgy. But if it is ultimately intended to run this place by eliminat¬ 
ing Americans and Europeans as much as possible then the only way to 
get at it is through the medium of the Technical Institute. The.v have 
got to show it to the lower men. In Western countries the actual steel 
workers are mostly uneducated men—I suppose there are more educated 
men in America who are doing that kind of work than in other countries. 
That lias been handed down from generation to generation in that country. 
It will take a ve/y long time before our men will replace the Americans 
but when wo started here we had all European labour in the works. We 
have eliminated in the open hearth department crane drivers and other 
workmen who are now all Indians. The third helpers have entirely disap¬ 
peared but there are a few second helpers still left but these second helpers 
are competent to take turn as first helpers. Superintendents and Assistants 
are still here but it will take many years to eliminate them. 

Mr. Kale .—^I find in the statement* .you have put in that the percentage 
of cost of producing labour and of service expenses comes to the same 
amount. 

Mr. Tutwiler.—The service expenses are say about 9 per cent, and tho 
producing labour is also 9 per cent, of tho cost per ton. 

Mr. Kale .—Do von not think that from the point of view of economy 
and also from the point of view that in a few years you must have as many 
Indians as possible in the place of Americans and Europeans, it is desirable 
that this substitution should be carried out considerably in the course of 
the next 10 years? Do you think it possible that in the course of five years 
a material reduction would take place in the service cost under the system 
of training you are giving? 

Mr. Titfiutler.—Certainly. If we had not thought that w^,, would be able 
to reduce our overhead charges to a certain extent as far as labour ia 
concerned by reducing the number of covenanted employees we would not 
have taken this course. But I cannot toll you what exact reduction it will 
jeffect in the course of ten years. 

Mr. Kale .—The general impression among the people is that when an 
industry gets protection, in the course of a few years, the compensation that 
the country must receive should b^ that Indians should receive industrial 


Vide Statement No. XII. 
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training, and at the same time, get employment in that industry which it 
protected. From this point of view can .your company say positively that 
iji tho course of ten or even 16 years it will bo possible to introduce Indians 
into those places and thus reduce the cost? 

ilfr. Tutwile7\ —But this has already been done. 

ilfr. Kale. —In two departments. 

Mr. TutwUer. —In more than two dopwrimonts. In the blast furnace wo 
had 22 Europeans to run one blast furnace making 150 tons of pig iron n 
day. To-day we are making a round 1,200 tons of pig iron a day with 
d Americans. In the open hearth w'e had 66 covenantod men making loss 
than 2,000^ tons of steel a month. To-day we have about 40 making on an 
average 15,600 tons a month P In the mills which were built to roll four 
to five thousand tons per month wo are rolling 13,500 tons. 

Mr. Kale. —In your statoment you have laid stress on the point that 
you have started a Technical Colliege and that you intend to reduce your 
expenditilTe by putting Indians in place of costly foreign labour, wherever 
it is possible to do so. 

ilfr, Tatwiler. —That is why we started the Technical Institute. 

Mr. Kale. —Therefore I ask you whether the present system you have 
adopted to train Indians will yield the result expected. 

Mr. Tutwiier. —Yes. 1 will just give an example. In the southern part 
of the United States, when the manufacturo of steel was begun, men were 
brought from England to operate the furnaces. But these have now boon 
entircl.y eliminated. 

Mr. Kale. —In how .many years did this take place? 

Mr. Tutivilcr. —That I do not know. 

President. —Would it be within the province of tho Board to make rccom- 
mondations as to the manner in which the company should run the 
Technical Institute? 

Mr. Kale. —The Legislature might insis't that they should take this 
step, as a condition for getting protection. 

Mr. Peterson. —We are endeavouring to do so. It has been our 
constant policy. 

Mr. Tutivilcr. —We have considered this. When our plant was scartea, 
our output of steel was lefis than 2,000 tons a month and we had 156 men 
and to-day we are producing about 15,000 tons and our covenanted labour 
is £)3. 

Mr. Kale. —I want an assurance on that point, namely, that protection 
being after all a sacrifice on the part of the consumer, that sacrifice will 
be rewai^ed among other things by increased employment of trained Indians. 
In the minds of the Legislature this will be a very important consideration. 

Mr. Tut (viler. —Look at the increased production and the decrease in 
the number of foreign labour. 

President. —It would be very difficult for us to make recommendations 
saying that we think that tho Technical Institute should be run in a 
different way. 

Mr. Kale. —The public and the Legislature might ask whether the pre-oent 
method that is followed in the Technical Institute is the right method of 
getting the men. 

Mr, Tutwiier. —We are following the practice in America and other 
countries. • 

Mr. Peterson. —The answer is we would not have spent large sums if 
we had not thought so. 

Mr. Mather. —Perhaps I may be allowed to say a word here. I have 
nothiifg whatever to do with the company’s scheme for administering the 
institute but I do think that it is a good method and from my knowledge 
of the kind of posts the students are intended to fill when they come out of 
the college, I think the institute is running on right lines. 
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Oral evidence of Mr. J. C. K. PETERSON, C.I.E., 
recorded at Jamshedpur on the 25th 
August 1923. 


Uti Oinwttla .—I want to know the amount of Customs duty paid on tha 
various articles with a view to consider how it aSepts the cost of production. 

Mr. Feierson .—That can better be given by a statement.* It is impos¬ 
sible to give you off-hand the amount of Customs duty paid on each article. 
1 want to.make several suggestions as regards alterations in the tariff schedule 
and on the actual question as to the articles on which Customs duty has 
been paid. Mr. Sawday knows more than I do and it will perhaps be better 
to examine him on that point. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Then he can make suggestions for any modifications that 
may be necessary. 

(Tile examination of Mr. Sawday was fixed for Monday the 27th August 
1023.) 

Mr. Ginwala .—I want 'fihe following statement prepared for my use— 

Mr. Petergon .—I suggest the best plan would be for Mr. Ginwala to 
indicate in writing the form in which he wants the statement to be prepared, 
and then we shall put in a written statement in that form. 

Mr. Peterson .—^Before the regular examination begins I want to make 
clear one or two points. I stated yesterday as a general proposition that for 
an industrial enterprise to be considered reasonably successful it should yiehl 
10 per cent, on the fixed capital expenditure. If depreciation is to be taken 
into account in calculating the capital I should then raise the figure to 15 
per cent. 

President .—^That is a point we have not yet disposed of. 

Mr. Peterson .—The other point I want to mention is the proposal regard¬ 
ing the manner of dealing with depreciated exchanges. I have a further 
proposal here. I think it would probably be bettor if I explain it in ray oral 
evidence. 

The other point is about the Customs duty. I have prepared a copy! of 
the tariff schedule as we suggest that it should be amended. I will put this 
in as a formal schedule. 

President .—We have no spare copies for our use, and I think it would 
be much better to put it in later. 

Mr. Peterson .—Perhaps the only point is that you might jvant to ask 
questions on it. (Mr. Peterson was asked to get copies of the tariff schedule 
with the proposed amendments prepared for the use of the Board.) 

President .—^Let mo now revert to w-hat Mr. Ginwalq was asking. The 
information he wanted mainly is about the provisions in the contracts which 
the Company have entered into cither for sale of its products or for the 
purchase of materials or for the transportation of materials (I add that to 
include the contract with the Bengal Nagpur Railway). 

Mr. Peterson .—Will that include steel and pig iron also. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Yes, if you choose. The more complete yon make it the 
more will it be to your advantage. 

President .—The information which Mr. Ginwala precisely wants is— 

The provisions in the contracts entered into by the Company either for 
the sale of their products or for purchase of materials+ or for the rates to he 


* Vide Statement No. XVII. 
t Not printed. 

i Vide Statements Nos. XXIT to XXVI. 
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charged for the carriage of goods. We should like to havo the current price 
at the time the contracts were made compared with the prices pajahlo under 
the oontractE, and also the difference between the prices payable under the 
contracts and the prices which would otherwise have been payable during 
the year 1922-23 or 1921-22 whichever you prefer. I'inally we should like to 
have the quantity of goods sold or purchased during the year under the 
contracts, or in the case of the Bengal Nagpur Bailway the tonnage of goods 
conveyed. 

Mr. Vettrton .—Does that mean that you want all our contracts which 
extend over a peaod of five years? 

Mr, Oinwala ,—Five years or more. 

Mr. Peterson .—I am afraid that is impossible. I cannot say what will 
be the effect of the contracts three years hence. I could give you the 
figures and you can draw your own inferences. 

President. —W'e have not asked you to prophesy. You can give us figures 
for 1921-22 or for 1922-23. 

Mr. Peterson .—In the case of some of the subsidiary companies the 
expectation of the price at which they would be able to produce affects the 
profit we may expect from these contracts. Borne of these subsidiary con¬ 
tracts might be extremely profitable but that depends upon the efiioioncy 
with which the subsidiary companies operate their plants. All these consi¬ 
derations enter into the question of what profit we could obtain from these 
contracts. I should say generally that in the case of the subsidiary com¬ 
panies it is quite impossible to ascertain these facts. The company can only 
estimate. 

Mr. Oinwala .—^You agree to sell a certain quantity at a certain rate in 
your contract. 

Mr. Peterson .—In the case of the Agricultural Implements Company we 
have a contract for five years but w’e actually hold the major portion of the 
capital and it is obvious that if there are profits we will get a share in them. 
That consideration must be balanced against any concession in price. 

You ask us to give you a statement of certain prices for the year 1921-22 
but those considerations would affect any inferences that can be drawn from 
that year. In our opinion that is a very impoitant point. 

President .—^I think it is important that when a Company in response to 
a request from the Board puts in a certain statement, and apprehends that 
inferences which are not accurate might be drawn from that statement. 
They should make clear their position at the time they put it in. 

Mr. Ginwala has been trying to explain to you what was at the back of 
bis mind. 

Mr. Peterson .—He wants a statement of our contr.acts. It is extremely 
difficult to say now how far a contract would be profitable in the future. 

President .—In the representation you pointed out that you were losing 
money owing to certain contracts you had made with the Bailways. Mr. 
Oinwala wants to know I think whether you had other contracts which turned 
out more profitable than yon originally expected. 

Mr. Peterson .—The actual profits of the Company are much the best lest. 

Mr. Oinwala .—^That is in the steel industry, hut you are carrying on 
business in other directions. 

Mr: Peterson .—We carry on no other business. 

Mr. Oinwala .—^Then you must take credit for the other contracts. That 
will parffially explain the argument against you. 

Mr. Psterson.—l don’t follow. 



Mr. Ginwdta .—The argument against you is this that yom have eatereit 
into a series of long term oontraote upon •which you are losing a considerable 
amount of money at the present moment wtiich money you must somehow 
earn out of the steel industry and in order to enable you to do that you must 
ask for some protection in addition to the normal protection you would require 
‘i you had not got these long term contracts. On the whole you may be 
able to make out that these long term contracts had turned out to youi 
advantage, 

Mr, Petereon .—I cannot say of!<huud now. I dim produce figures to satisfy 
you. On the Railway contracts it is not a question as to estimated loss but 
a matter of actual loss compared with foreign prices. With regard to future' 
contracts "we consider that taking these as a wliole for the entire period^ 
they should prove profitable. 

President .—We hove made the request and I'don’t think we can do any 
more. 

Ur. Petirion .—I would like to point out that this statement will taka 
a very long time to prepare. I shall have to send for tlieso figures to Bombay 
and there is no chance of getting thorn before the Board leaves Jamshedpur. 

Mr. Oinwata .—It ia quite possible that we may have to examine ycu- 
again, 

Mr. Peterson .—I would like to point out one thing. These requests for 
comparative rates and prices mean throwing a great deal of work on the 
Company and it will take a long time. Could not those prices bo obtained 
from some Government source such as the Dfroetor General of Commerciar 
Intelligence or some such department. We can supply figures so far as they 
oonoem this Company but we are asked to compare tliem with other prices- 
prevailing over a period of years and this it will take time for us to do. 

Mr. Ginwala .—In some of your contracts you have put down the f.o.b. 
price in English or American porta on a particular date. You know where 
to get these prices from. 

Mr. Peterson .—They are taken from trade papers. You ask us to coin- 
pare our concession freights with the normal railway freights. .All that has 
to be worked out. 

President. —Mr. Peterson has, told us this morning that it would be prefer¬ 
able if wo send our request for information in writing before ho loaves 
Jamshedpur. We might diseuss the matter with him privately or he c.nn' 
write to us explaining the difficulties. We have not much time for publio 
examination, 

Mr. Kale .—T want to ask ofto or two questions on the same point os has 
been raised by Mr. Ginwala. * 

In the course of your agreement with one of the subsaliaiy compnn.’es 
yon say that the mean f.o.b. price in England and in America will be taken a.s 
the basis to which a certain amouqt will be added as freight charge and 
that price you will receive for your steel, which will practically ho the average 
o.i.f. price. In asking for protection you seek to raise prices in India but 
the price of steel that you will supply to tho subsHhiry companicH, 
will not include tho amount of protection. The result of protection will, 
therefore, be that in the ease of these companies the price will not inerense. 

Afr., Paferson.—That will not apply to all the companies;' 

Mr. ffoZe.—Take the Tinplate Cpmpany. In this case your Company will 
not derive the full benefit of the protection that you are asking for. 

Mr. Peterson. In the case of tho Tinplate Company we have got one-third 
of the shares plus one half of any profits and the profits may be very muclr 
larger than the dnty on steel. 

or t^:-lfdtrWiro%\^'drmte'c:!'"®"®““^ Agricultural Implements C« 
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Ht Peterton .—We supply the Tinplate Company with 8S,000 tons tatM- 
mum. In the case of other companies the supply is very small. 

Mr Kale —In tlie case of the Agricultural Implements Company you supply 
4,000 uons of steel minimum; in the case of tho Indian Wire Products Com-. 
pany 1,S00 tons minimum. The total amount is not quite inconsiderable, 
and on this amount you will be losing the benefit of protection so far aa 
the Steel Company is concerned. Is it aot unfair that a duty of 88 per cent, 
should be levied for you and at the same time you should be allowed to 
sell your steel cheaper to these Companies? 

Preiident .—Surely even under a protection it is not an offence for a 
Cornpony to sell at a lower price than it might get. I take it that in order 
to improve the market for their own products they assist the promotion ot 
subsidiary industries by foregoing part of the price they ultimately hope to 
obtain. It is really a matter of subsidising. 

Mr. Kale .—It is equally true that the Company is transferring a part of 
the loss to other consumers. When you aro asking for protection you are 
increasing the price to tho general consumer. 

President .—Is it your case Mr. Kale that under a system of ^protection 
tho manufacturer should keep his price absolutely uniform to all his buyers? 

Mr. Kale .—The point is that the full benefit that is expected from pro. 
taction is not going to bo derived by the Company, so that perhaps so much 
protection may not be necessary. 

Tho Company has committed itself to certain contracts and they may not 
be quite compatible with the protection they ask for. The Company will 
bo supplying a certain amount of steel at a price which will not be the market 
price after the duty of 38 per cent, is imposed. 

Mr. Peterson .—It is very difficult to follow the argument. We always 
give a substantial discount when largo quantities of steel are taken from 
us. We might give it in the form of a reduction in price or in any other 
way. 

Mr. Kale .—So that protection will not make any difference in the posi¬ 
tion so far as these companies are concerned? 

Mr. Peterson .—Those contracts are for five years and the amount to be 
supplied under them arc very small except in tho case of the Tinplate Company. 
In moat cases wo have a substantial share in the capital. The Calmoni 
Engineering Company take steel at the current market price. 

Mr. Kale .—^What will bo the total? 

Mr. Peterson .—The total amount affected will not be more than the supply 
to the Agricultural Implements Company and tho Indian Steel Wire 
Products Company. 

Mr. Kale .—What about the Indian Steel Wire Products Company the 
maximum supply to which is put ot 20,000 tons. 

Mr. Peterson .—I do not think they aro likely to take anything like that 
in 5 years. I think if you ask that Company they will confirm that statement. 

President .—The point I want to begin with now is depreciation. At the 
last meeting we considered this but came to no decision. I think you gave 
us tho figures of the total sum actually dislributed in the costing aoeount 
as deproeiation. Can you let us have the figures again? 


Mr. Peterson .— 

1020-21 
1921-22 
* 1922-28 


Bs. 

86 lakhs. 
40 lakhs. 
45 laklis. 


President .—The items given 
back to lOie-17. 


in the letter to the Government ot India go 


s 
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Mr. Petenon. —^They are aa follows:-- 

‘ Ea. 

1916- 17 21,60,000 

1917- 18 ...... 14,27,000 

1918- 19 25,66,000 (9 months only). 

Preiident. —Then 1 may take it &st these are the sums the Company 
considered it reasonable to charge as part of the cost of production. 

Mr. Petenon. — V!o have taken actuals. These are figures shown in the 
balance sheet. Since 1920 we have allocated this in the cost accounts. 

Prcaident.^You put forward certain figures in your letter to the Govern¬ 
ment of India showing what it cost you to produce steel rails in India. May 
I take it that you inserted for depreciation what you considered a fair 
charge? Were they taken on the basis of the distribution of the total sums 
you are now giving? 

Mr. Petenon. —These sums now stated were allocated in exactly the same 
proportion as the general service expenses were allocated in the cost accounts. 

President. —Do you still adhere to these figures as being a reasonable 
estimate of what you ought to charge in the cost account. If you are going 
to charge depreciation as part of the cost of production does not that mean 
that to that extent your plant and so on has deteriorated during the year? 

Mr. Petenon. —Not necessarily deteriorated. It means that parts may 
have to be replaced—^possibly some alteration in the process may occur which 
may make it necessary to put in new plant. This amount is a reasonable 
reserve against contingencies. 

President. —^Therefore that amount is finally written ofl? 

Mr. Peterson. —That would have no relation to the amount written oS in the 
balance sheet. 

President. —Bub should it not? If this is a fair charge in the coat of 
production, does it not follow that you ought to write it o3 from the capital 
account? 

Mr. Peterson. —It may be that we will not be able to do so. 

There are lots of oompanles who in good years write ofi more and in bad 
years write off less. 

President. —Doesn’t that mean that in your opinion it should bo written 
off? It means that it is a final charge to be finally paid off out of what you 
sold for the year. 

Mr. Peterson. —I am afraid I don’t quite foUow. In my opinion that 
amount should be reserved. 

President. —It is not a question of reserve at all, if it is a part of the 
cost of production. Supposing I am selling an article to you and in fixing 
my cost of production to enable me to ascertain what price i{ is necessary to 
charge in order to oover my expenses, I have got to take into account the 
fact that the plant, apparatus and so on deteriorates from time to time. 
To replace them I allow a certain sum. Does it not mean that I am paying 
for the replacements out of this part of the price I have set aside? 

Mr. Peterson. —That is what actually happens. 

President. —Does it not follow that jrou ought to write down the value of 
the plant, etc., in the balance sheet? 

Mr. Peterson. —^It is a matter of system. Some Companies follow one 
system, some another; some actually write down part of iiie capital. 

President. —^I understand that by your method you show on one side of tiie 
accounts depreciation and on the other side you show your fixed capital 
expenditure at cost. I understand your position is that you ought to be allowed 
to earn a profit on the whole of your fixed capital expenditure as it elands 
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in the balance sheet—without deducting depreciation on the other side. Taka 
the balance^ sheet for 1921-22, Your fixed capital expenditure is 6*82 crores 
on the original plant and 10*67 on the greater extensions. I understand that 
you consider that the company ought to be able to earn a profit of 10 per 
oent. on the whole of that capital. I put it to you that if that is so you 
have no right to charge anything for depreciation in your cost accounts 
heoause it has not depreciated. 

Mr, Peterion. —^If we are incorrect then I'should raise the rate of profit. 

Pretident. —^What is the method you prefer? PrimA facte you can do it 
in one of two ways. You can say “ I don’t think my plant deteriorated at 
all as shown In the balance sheet.” In that case you must omit from your 
costing account all provision for depreciation because it has not depreciated. 
The other way is to write it down in order to arrive at the capital as shown 
by the amount taken into your costing account. 

Mr. Peierton. —^You mean for the entire period of years? 

President. —I think so. 

Mr. Peterson. —I really don't follow the argument. The actual expenditure 
on the greater extensions is a certain sum to replace which a certain sum 
should be set aside. It seems to me every manufacturer must consider the 
future risks. 

President. —Yoti may have very little depreciation on account of the 
greater extensions up to the present monient because it is only one year since 
these extensions started operations. 

Mr. Peterson. —^The greater extension plant may have already in several 
instances depreciated. New processes may be coming into existence that 
might lead to our eventually replacing parte and that is a consideration any 
manufacturer ahould make provision for. 

President. —If so then you must reduce your capital to that extent before you 
begin to calculate profit. 

Mr. Peterson. —If you wish us to calculate in this way I would put the 
figure at 16 per cent. 

President. —^After all the point is not a very difficult one. You are not 
entitled to charge twice over for the same sum. 

Mr. Peterson. —The amount exactly expended on the greater extensions is 
known. The source from which it was obtained does not enter into the 
question at all. The question what depreciation should be allowed to cover 
the necessary repairs, replacements and the possible risks of alteration in 
process or machinery in the plant seems to me to be a simple question, and 
depends on the rate of percentage you take. I will say that a reasonable 
rate of depreciation is 7i to 10 per oent. of the total amount of money 
expended on machinery and other services which will be about 22 crores. 
Therefore the total depreciation will be so much. From the total production 
from that plant I would take that amount. 

President. —In that case it clearly fellows that you must deduct deprecia¬ 
tion before you take the capital on which you are going to calculate profit 
otherwise you are calculating the same money twice over. 

Mr. Peterson. —If you prefer to take it this way then the profit should be 
16 per cent., because money invested in an industry, if ft is to be regarded 
as a successful industry should yield 10 per oent. net and I should take 6 
per cent, for depreciation. That is how I have arrived at 15 per oenii. 

President. —I am afraid I do not in any way follow that argtimont. [ 
don’t see how you can claim either interest or profit on what yon set n»ide 
as depreciation. 

Mr. Peterson. —5 per oent. should go for depreciation and 10 per cent, will 
bo profit. 
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President. —You have already charged depreciation finally in the cost of 
production and you are not entitled to. charge again. What we are trying 
to arrive at is this. What is the fair price which during the next few years 
the steel manufacturer in India ought to be able to get so that he may 
earn a reasonable profit. First of all we have to ascertain the cost of pro¬ 
duction and to that we must odd some estimate of what is a fair profit. 

Mr. ‘Peterson. —On a question of that kind opinion will differ. 

President. —But I am trying to ascertain what the opinion of the Tata 
Iron & Steel Co. is; that is to say if in the case af production depreciation has- 
been charged to the full extent of what you consider necessary, it seems 
contrary to business principles not to deduct depreciation from your capital’ 
before yqu begin to calculate the profit that you ought to get. 

Mr. Peterson.~1 don’t follow. 

President. —I am sorry, Mr. Peterson. ^ 

Mr. Peterson. —The actual accounts of the profits of a business is some¬ 
thing quite different from the co.sting accounts. 

President. —lint surely they must be brought into relation with each other. 

Mr. Peterson. —I would stay that the amount charged for depreciation every 
year is a reserve against the risk of tlie business. 

President .—If it is a reserve against the risk of the business and increase.s 
the fixed capital expenditure, you have no. right to show it ns jiart 
of the coat of production. If it is a reserve then you are entitled to earn' 
profit on your reserve, but if you have written it off n,s depreciation and 
includerl it in the cost of production, you aro not entitled to ask other people 
to take that into account in calculating what is a fair profit. 

Mr. Peterson. —We have given yo\i all the figures we have and our opinion- 
what the net profit should be. 

President. —Then your position is this. It is fair that we should eliarge 

in the ro.st of production what wo consider a fair estimate of the .sums 

that ought to,, he written off for dopreidation and fliat wo are also entitled 
to earn a profit on those sums which we have set aside. 

Mr. Peterson. —May I reserve that question and consider it? It is a com¬ 

plicated question, and I do not clearly understand on what basis wo arc 
calculating. 

President. —.\a regards the rate of profit your position was this. You 

told us last time when wo put questions that you thought 10 per cent, to 
bo a reasonable ])rofit on the total money invested in the business, setting 
aside working capital and you tell us to-day that if there are to he deduc¬ 
tions on account of depreciation you ought to get 15 per cent, ns a fair 

profit. I)o you urge that seriously? 

Mr. Peterson. —I should say if you do not take my estimate of deprecia¬ 
tion then 1.5 per cent, is not a Idgh estimate. 

President. —That would mean increasing your profit to sometliing like 
12 per cent, on the full capital. 

Mr. Peterson. —That would depend on the amount taken for deprecia¬ 
tion. If the capital is to he depreciated from year to year and the profit 

is to be ealculutcd on that depreciated capital at thoend of a certain 

number of years tho capital will disappear altogether and there will be 

no profit. This will bo a sinking fund to replace that capital. 

President. —Why do you want to increase it from 10 to 16 per cent.? 

Mr. Peterson.. —The profits of an industry ought to be a certain percen¬ 
tage of .the fixed capital expenditure and if that, fixed capital expenditure 

is to be "written off from year to ye.ir it will disappear altogether. I don’t 

think 16 per cent, is too high. 

President. —Assuming that this is true but what is tho basis for this 15 
per cent.? 



Mr. Pfi^eripn.—10 per cent, ’profit on capital and 6 per cent, for 
depreciation. 

President. You have told us that you are apprehensive that under the 
system I suggested your fixed capital might disappear altogether as an 
asset on the balance-sheet. 

Mr. PeicT8on. \\hat I mean is that if profit is to be calculated on the 
fixed capital expenditure and a certaip sum depreciated from year to year 
it must disappear altogether. 

President. —Supposing you start with a fixed capital expenditure of 2| 
crores. If you write off depreciation from year to year and actually use 
the money in the business, your capital account would still be at 2i crores: 
at the ond of a period of years there would be no reduction. 

Mr. Peterson. —1 only mentioned our system. 

President. —I ain not criticising that. But T should like to know defini¬ 
tely whether you suggest that, if you write off depreciation from year to 
year and then employ the money so set aside in the business the whole fixed 
capital expenditure will disappear? • 

Mr. Peterson. —^If there is no entry on both sides the capital will remain 
the same. 

President. —If yaur money allotted for dei>rociation is actually spenticn 
tlio plant w'ould it not bring the same result? 

Mr. Peterson. —Obviously if .you write off nothing from either side of the 
account the fixed cajiital expenditure will remain the same. 

President. —On this system the fixed capital expenditure on the old plant 
would be Tls. 2*80 instead of Bs. 5*80 croros. I am taking the figures for.i, 
1921-22 because we have not got any later balance sheet. 

Mr. Peterson. —I have already explained that a considerable part of the 
depreciation is a sum taken for the greater extensions from the profits. 

President. —What is tbo actual figure you ought to take foi 
depreciation. 

Mr. Peterson. —It may be ver,v much larger than the amount actually 
written off. 

President. —You have made certain entries in .your cost statements which 
I do not think can be justified unless they represent tho amounts which in 
the opinion of tho company slioidd be written off tho capital account. 'J’hese 
are then figures I am obliged to take in endeavouring to ascertain on what 
capital tho company have to earn a profit. 

Mr. Peterson. —There is no question of making entries on both sides of 
the accounts. The fixed capital expenditure would actually bo reduced and 
it would follow that the profit to be earned by the Company will be reduced 
by that amount. This is my reason for suggesting an increase of 5 per cent. 

President. —I am quite unable to follow tho reasoning. The only 
inference I can draw is that you had some figure in your mind as to tho 
fair profit when you prepared the balance sheet and looking at it again 
after deducting the amount for depreciation you raised it to 15 per cent. 

Mr. Peterson. —Tho figure I gave you was that generally expected before 
the war. Capital cannot now be obtained for new industrial enterprise of 
this nature unless there is a fair probability that it will yield 16 per cent. 

President. —If you have any authority for that proposition, I shall he 
very glad to he referred to it. • 

Mr. Petersem. —I think it is n reasonable figure. 

President. —When yon have acttially raised a great part of your capital 
on inierest which is less than 10 per cent, is it right to claim that for 
industrial purposes you oanpot get capital at any rate lees than 10 per cent. 
That does not seem a valid argument. 

Mr. Peterson. —You are referring to the preference shares. 
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Prejident.—Your proposition that the pnofit on the capital invested in 
.dustrial concerns ought to be more than 10 per cent, may be right, but 

does not follow from your argument. 

Mr. Peterson. —The preference shares are cumulative. We could not 
}tain preference shares to-day at that rate of interest. 

President, —The interest on government securities is also cumulative, 

Mr. Peterson. —;We have had to pay a higher rate of interest on deben- 
ires which are secured by property worth three times their amount. 

President. —If a new company is started they will have to pay mure than 
) per cent. P 

Mr. Peterson. —They would certainly not obtain capital unless you could 
]ld out a hope of at least 10 per cent. No one would put in capital either 
i this country or in any other country unless you Sould hold out a prospect 
1 at least 10 per cent, on the ordinary share capital. 

Pvejidenf.—Is not that rather a different proposition from what you 
Ivanced before. * 

Mr. Peterson. —should say that you may have to pay as much as 
per cent, on preference shares if it were possible to get them and 71 to 
per oent. on debentures. That would be my estimate. 

President. —Even so it is not the case that to obtain capital for an indus- 
■y you have actually got to pay 10 per cent, on the whole of the capital. 

Mr. Peterson. —do not think it is possible to-day to obtain mojey for 
1 enterprise of this nature in this countiy or even in any foreign country 
nless you could show that there was a strong probability indeed of an 
Itimate return of 16 per cent, and probably 20 per cent, on the capital, 
he risk is so great, especially the risk in India. In yesterday’s papers 
DU will have noticed a complaint made to the Commerce Member in 
alcutta that many of the collieries were not even paying 20 per cent. In 
lese circumstances I do not think that the Steel Company has at all 
ut forward any extravagant claim in this matter. 

President. —^It does not follow from the arguments advanced that 10 per 
mt. is reasonable. 

Mr. Peterson. —That may be due to the fault of my reasoning. It is 
ly conviction that you cannot obtain money for an enterprise of this 
ature unless you can show an expectation of at least 15 per cent, to-day. 
7e know of several enterprises that had been started but had been dropped 
irgely for that reason. We know of many cases in which large English 
jmpanies proposed to come out here and would not ciirry through the 
egotiations because they could not be assured of a rate of profit approach- 
ig that figure. 

President. — There is another point I should like cleared up. On the basis 
f the present plant your working capital I understand may be put at Rs. 2 
rores, and when the greater extensions are in full swing you will want 
bout Rs. 6 crores. 

Mr. Peterson. —Not on the basis of to-day. Our working capital would 
e more than Rs. 2 crores. 

President. —I think the year we took was 1921-22. Your statement was 
hat about Rs. 2 crores was a fair estimate for tho old plant and that you 
rere entitled in your cost statements to charge interest on Rs. 2 crores. 

Mr. Peterson _These are tho actuals including interest on debentures, 

i^d on loans and deposits. 

Rs. 

1916- 17.4 lakhs. 

1917- 18.0-4C lakhs. 

1918- 19 (9 months) .11-18 lakhs. 

1919- 20.14-41 lakhs. 

1920- 21 23-21 lakhs. 

1921- 22 .. V ■• . 26-49 lakhs. 

1922- 23 . . . 84-70 laJjhs 
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latt*. ®°®* statement in 1922-23 is Rs. 30 


tfcat the cost statements for 1921-22 
the total sum taken (Rs. 26J lakhs) exceeds by Rs. lOi lakhs the interest 
on tno Bum required as working capital. 

Mr. Peterson .—That may he. We have shown the actual amounts 
paid. 


Mr. Ginwala .—I would like to determine the amount of your capital- 
fixed capital and working capital. In the balance sheet of 1921-22 excluding 
the greater extensions you show fixed capital expenditure Rs. 6*81 crores on 
the credit side. Does that mean that all ’Che repairs and renewals have 
from time to time been carried out that you have kept up the value at its 
original level P 

Mr. Pefcrson.—-The entry in the balance sheet is the actual cost; it may 
be worth less or it may be worth more. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Has it got any relation to its present value? 

Mr. Peterson .—It is a simple statement of cost as shown in the books. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Do I understand that the works constructions which re¬ 
presents Rs. 2*32 crores is actually expended. When you have written off a 
certain depreciation do you bring. 

Mr. Peterson .—I think it will be new expenditure. 

Mr, Ginwala .—To keep the plant up to date from what fund will you 
take the money? 

Mr. Peterson .—From the depreciation fund. 

Mr. Ginwala .—I am trying to determine your capital. I am not talking 
of the greater extensions. You claim a return on the fixed capital as it 
appears on the balance sheet and it will therefore be necessary for us 
to determine whether this is a fair value of the properties. 

Mr. Peterson .—I am contemplating merely a return on tbe actual 
money spent. Whether it can earn such a return or not is not the 
question. 


Mr. Ginwala .—Are the amounts shown against “ properties, etc,*’ those 
actually paid for the concession, etc. 

Mr. Peterson .—And amounts expended on them in the installation of 
plant, machinery, etc. 

Mr. Ginwala .—^That applies I think to the full lot. You are giving the 
figures of working capital roughly at Rs. 2 crores. That you derive from 
these figures on the credit side. 

Mr. Peferson.—That figure was not taken from any particular item. 
That was an estimate of the working capital required for the old original 
plant. 


Mr, Ginwala .—^From that you deduct the greater extensions-^ost and 
itores. On that also you expect the same return. 

Mr. Peterson .—I deduct the interest paid on the working expeoBOB and 
take the balance as return. 


Mr. Ginwala .—^What will that work out to? 


Mr. Peterson .—7 to 8 per cent. That may go up or come down with 
the Bank rate regularly. We have paid much less in previous years. 

Mr.^ Ginwala .—Look at page 17 where you have your investmenta, 
Excluding the Government papers tlte total investments amount rougl^ 
to Rs. 42 lakhs. Will you include that in your capital for earning 
purposea. 

HA*. Peterson, —No. Not for costing. 

Mr. Ginwala *.—^What Is the source from which it was obtained? 

Mr. Peterson .—^From the original capital. 
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Mr, Oinwala. —Then really to get at‘your earnings on your subscribed 
oapital we must include this. 

Mr. Peterson. —^Yes. 

Mr. Qinwala. —We now come to the question of depreciation. There are 
various ways in which depreciation accounts are kept. One is the income- 
tax basis which is a hypothetical depreciation account. 

Mr. Peterson. —Not hypothetical po far as the Income-tax Collector is 
concerned. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The next method is this. You take a hypothetical per¬ 
centage. You take the life of a work say at 10 years, and you write off 
10 per cent, every year. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginvmla. —The other method is this. Yop take a hypothetical 
figure—a percentage. You put that in your assets and from time to time 
you go on replacing that depreciation from that fund or any other fund 
and in that case you are making no further deductions. In the meantime 
you will carry out repairs, renewals, etc., to keep the plant up to its 
proper efficiency. You take a certain percentage and put it down to a 
separate fund and then you go on making ordinary renewals, repairs, etc. 
Therefore though you make up a separate depreciation account and call 
it yeUr asset it will not actually be an asset. 

Mr. Peterson. —Depreciation must have gone back into the plant 
ultimately. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^Take the depreciation fund—Ks. 2'9i5 crores. It may not 
actually represent your present asset at all because you spend a consi¬ 
derable portion of it in repairing and replacing the plant, etc., which go 
into the ordinary working expense. 

Mr. Peterson, —We have also other funds for this purpose. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It gives one a verv rough idea I take it ns to the actual 
amount that you put into the depreciation fund and what remains after 
carrying out repairs, renewals, etc. Look at the profit and loss account. 
Your profit is derived after making allowances for everything so that it 
may not be correct to say that depreciation has been taken twice over. 

Mr. Peterson. —^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is perfectly true that in the cost of production yon have 
given, you have included a certain amount of depreciation. But that does 
not come into the profit and loss account. That will appear there only 
once. We have therefore now to determine what depreciation will be on a 
reasonable basis. What do you consider to be a fair percentage f 

Mr. Peterson. —W is a matter of taking a margin for risk. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The depreciation on raining concessions are very 
difficult. 

Mr. Peterson. —They would be a case of wasting assets. 

Mr. Ginwala. —According to your figures your assets are likely to last 
vou from 300 to 400 years. 

Mf-. Peterson. —^But if you take out minerals there is a using of them. 
Also a quarry may be very difficult to work and you may have to spend 
a lot of money on it. 

Mr, Ginwala. —^You cannot say that this is depreciation. For that pur¬ 
pose a very small percentage will be iJecessary to calculate depreciation on 
the basis of 300 years. So far as you are concerned thjese are 
inexhaustible. 

M^. Peterson.—That might apply to the coal not actually mined. But 
the plant installed in these is not inexhaustible. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I am prepared to agree with that. 

Mr. Peterson.—It is very difficult to give an exact theory. Let us 
take our dolomite quarry which has just been flooded. There are many 
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risks ftg&inst which you must provide. *\Ve must carry some reserve againcd 
risks of this kind. Strictly speaking our collieries have not deteriorated.' 
They have gone up in value. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You will have to take the life of a thing at a certaia 
number of years. For buildings the usual percentage is 24 per cent. 
The life of sanitary works is generally taken at 30 years. 

Mr. Peterson. —We are taking 6 per emit, on town and sanitary works. 
Wo have taken these percentages from the figures* laid down by the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay for income-tax. 

Mr. Ginwala. —These are not extravagant rates. 

Mr. Peterson .—In the case of refractories we take 74 per cent. Electric 
lights—74 per cent. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Prospecting Department. What is this? 

Mr. Peterson. —This is a very small item. This is money spent in earlier 
years on prospecting for minerals. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There is no depre(!iation on that I think. 

President. —During the last six years it has gone down from 3'3 to 
1'2 lakhs. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In the case of collieries can you tell us what you paid for 
the concessions? 

Mr. Peterson. —We actually bought these collieries. We have spent a lot 
of money on machinery development, etc. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Works and Construction. Besides machinery you have 
got big works—buildings and so on. Could you separate these. 

Mr. Peterson.—Machinery and plant 74 per cent. 1'90 crores. Buildings 
(mostly steel) 5 per cent. 42,900. 

The total Works and Construction figure comes to 2’32 crorcs. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Manganese properties. The same principle would apply 
as collieries. Is there much machinery there? 

Mr. Peterson. —There is very little. It is all hand work. I think there 
is a tram line but I am not certain. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Furniture. How much do you allow for that? 

Mr. Peterson. —5 per cent. This is all office furniture. 

Mr. Ginxoala. —Wliat is live and dead stock? 

Mr. Peterson. —Live stock is dairy farm. Dead stock is certain motor 
buses. 

Mr. Ginwala. —To arrive at a roasodable figure for depreciation for 
business purposes would it bo fair to take these percentages? 

Mr. Peterson. —Wo have got a statement showing depreciation under 
each head up to 1st March 1922 including greater extensions. 

President. —Are you prepared to put in that statement? 

The greater extension I understand were not in operation during 
1921-22. 

Mr. Peterson. —Part of it was. Wo shall send you a statement on that. 
The principal items would be these— 

cost. 

Bn. 

Blast Furnace . . . ..38 lakhs. 

Machine Shop No. 2 v . . n . .32 lakhs. 

Bolling stock. 14 lakhs. 

Xraotora . r v i . 17 lakhs. 

These are the main items but I will give you a statement. 


Vide Statement No. XIX. 
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Mr, CKnwala. —I want to ask a few questions about the greatei' exten 
sions. There we are at a great disadvantage. Forget the fact that you haT( 
started the extensions and are operating it. If you were starting them nov 
may I take it as fair that for 6 years they would not be in a position t< 
earn anything. 

Mr. Peterson. —6 years would be a very short time. We might expeo 
to be operating in full within seven years. 

ilfr. Oinwala .—Supposing I want to start work for 300,000 tons will ii 
take 6 years to complete the works P 

Mr. Peterson .—You probably could not do it in that time. 

Mr, Ointoala. —At any rate you expected to finish them in 6 years? 

Mr. Peterson. —We did not succeed in doing so. You might get in s 
blast furnace in three years. 

Mr. Oinwala. —So, in three years nothing wouTd be earned and in the nexi 
three years it would gradually begin to increase until within 5 or 6 years 
they might “be able to get into full operation? 

Mr. Peterson. —Provided that the necessary railway communications 

exist. 

ilfr. Oinwala. —I am taking normal conditions. If you are to stari 
paying your dividends at the end of the sixth year will you write off whaf 
you have lost in five years or allow them to remain as they are? 

Mr. Peterson. —One method would be to stretch over a certain period 
the money lost and the other would be to ignore it and raise enough capital 
to cover it. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Supposing you were to spread it over a certain period 
what period would you fix from the period you started? 

Mr. Peterson. —It depends so much on possible profits. In the case of 
one of the subsidiary companies, we estimate that there will be a certain 
amount of loss in the first year owing to the fact that the Company is 
not working fully. That must happen in all cases and instead of writing 
ofi the whole of the loss in one year we should spread over 6 to 6 years. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Take a plant for three hundred thousand tons a year? 

Mr. Peterson. —It would depend on the amount of capital. Let us take 
a hypothetical case. Probably ‘the capital expended on that would not be 
lass than 20 crores. It would mean a loss of part of the interest on 20 
erores for 6 years. That is what you would have to recover. 

Mr. Oinwala. —How would you spread it and over how many years? 

Mr. Peterson. —^It would take 10 to 16 years. 

Mr. Oinwala. —The other way is to provide surplus capital by preference 
•bares not carrying interest for a certain number of years. What is the 
xonnal term for which without interest you get it in the ordinary market. 

Mr. Peterson. —^It was spread ,over four to five years in our own 
ease. 

Sr. Oinwala. —What is the proportion of the preference shares to the 
total capital? 

Mr. Peterson. —The second preference shares to which this particular 
arrangement applies amounts to 7 crores. 

Mr. Oinwala. —That is to be deducted from these 10'6 crores that you 
bit we given here? ^ 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes, that would be deducted. 

Mr. Oinwala. —1 take it that your loss is for the whole period ? 

Mr. Peterson. —^Yes, except that the money was not brought in all at 
onee and the interest did not run for the whole period. 'I have given- 
you a statement showing how the money gradually came. 

Mr. Oinwala. —As regards the preferente shares they will be counted 
from the expiry of five years. 



ifr, Peterion. —Th6y become obmulative from that period. 

Mr. Oinwcda .—Can you tell us roughly when you will be able to afford 
to pay. 

Mr. Peterion .—I cannot answer that question in public. 

Mr. Ginwala ..—I do not press that question. Can you just give the 
amount which you will have to cover in 10 years or so in connection with 
Ue greater extensions,—^that is the liability you have incurred while the plant 
is not earning? 

Mr, Peterson .—Do you moan the amount of dividends we have to pay? 
If they can be extracted from the balance sheets there will be no 
objection. 

Mr. Oinwala .—The loss during the period that the plant is not earning, 
some time or other you must recover from your profit by writing it off or by 
spreading it over 10 or 16 years. 

Mr. Peterson .—So long as we can pay our debenture interest and 
interest on our ordinary capital there will be no actual liability to do so. 

Presidenf.—But before you can pay the dividends yon have to pay 
preference shares. 

Mr. Ginwala .—^You have lost a certain amount. You have got to recover 
it after the extensions came to operation. 

Mr. Peterson .—I shall consider the question and give you the information 
in private. It would bo confidential. 
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Oral evidence of Mr. J. C. K. PETERSON, C.I£., and 
Mr. S. K. SAWDAY, recorded at Jamshedpur 
on the 27th August 1923. 

■President.—You have given in the statement* about Customs duty a 
list of the principal articles on which the Company have to pay duty. Do 
you consider tlfese duties are of importance financially to the Company, 
that is, docs the imposition of these duties in any way handicap the 
Company ? » 

Hr. Sawday. —So far we have paid mainly on machinery hut we are 
now coming to the end of our purchases of our new plant so the duty on 
machinery is now of less importance to the Company, hut is certainly of 
importance to the industry as a whole. 

President. —Machinery is rather a special case. A very strong opinion 
has been expressed generally that it is to the interest of India that 
machinery should he made as cheap as possible, and I think the recom¬ 
mendation of the Committee that sat on it was that the 2i per cent, duty 
should be abolished as soon as possible. There is one particular article on 
which it might he as well to get on record the views of the Company and 
that is Sulphur. 

Mr. Peterson. —In \he sehedulet we have prepared we recommend that 
the duty on machinery and sulphur should he removed entirely. We have 
also suggested that duty should he taken off as compensation from certain 
articles which are required in connection with machinery and chemicals 
which are used in t]ie manufacture of sulphate of ammonia, and in the 
case of special steel we have recommended that the duty should he removed 
entirely as it is not made in India. This will tend to reduce tho charge 
on the industry. 

President. —We are concerned only with the duties the Tata Iron A 
Steel Company actually have to pay on articles ^they require for their own 
hnsiness. 

Mr. San'day. —Sulphur is the main thing. We are paying Rs. 26,000 
now in duty and when the Greater Extensions come into operation it would 
mean Rs. 75,000. 

President. —Mr. Sawday, you gave evidence before the Fiscal Com¬ 
mission. Could we take the views you expressed in that evidence as the 
general view of the Tata Iron & Steel Company? 

Mr: Sawday. —^No. Not generally—^but I think you can as regards sulphur. 

President. —^If these are not the views of the Company then I am quite 
prepared to have a memorandum from you on sulphur. 

Mr. Peterson. —I think the simplest thing would he, if we agree to the 
views expressed by Mr. Sawday, to reproduce his evidence before the 
Fiscal Commission. That will leave the matter uncomplicated. 

President. —gather that the latest revision of the tariff has tended to 
reduce the amount you have to pay as,Customs duties? 

Mr, Peterson. —^Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^The taxation of the various articles including mwhinery 
involves a much larger question than that now under investigation and 
in order to avoid that difficulty- would you not rather suggest that when 
an industry is protected the articles that are used by that industry as 

* Vide Statement Ne. XVIl. 
t Not printed. 
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raw materials should receive a rebate«froin GoyeinmentF 
Buit you better? 


[Would that not 


Mr. Satcdali —That proposal has been turned down on account of the 
extraordinary difficulties of allowing rebate without losing a lot of money^ 
Mr. Qinwala.—I am only concerned with protected industries where the 
re^mreinente are known and can be veritied, and where the Customs autho. 
Titles will be in a position to say whethe^r they are fair or not. For any 
article like sulphur which is used by various industries there may be an 
objection. When an industry is protected ’it would be a simple thing to 
put in a claim for rebate. To take your own case there will be no difficulty 
on the pant of the Customs authorities to verify the correct amount of 
rebate. 


Mr. Sawday .—No great difficulty. 

Mr. Ginwala .—There is no administrative difficulty in a matter of this 
kind. 


Mr. Peterson .—Whether that would suit us just as well as the removal 
of duty we arc unable to express an opinion. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Mr. Sawday, you aro in charge of the town as a whole? 

Mr. Sawday. —Yes. 

-Mr. Ginwala .—You are provi<ling aocomniodution, I take it, for the 
labour of this place? 

•Mr. Sawday. —^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala .—-That accommodation is both for covenanted and unco- 
yeiianted labour? 

.Mr. Sawday .—For all classes. 

.Mr. Ginwala.- Is there suffikent accoinniodation for all your employes 
now ? 


Mr. Sawday.- —No, the accommodation is insufficient. We have 4,600 
houses and n staff of 16 thousand men. 

Mr. Ginwala. —So, how many houses should you build to accommodate 
the whole of them? 

.Mr. Sawday. —I think double that number—including the extensions. 

President. —If you double the present number of houses’ would you be 
able to house the whole of the labour employed in the works including the 
■extensions? 

Mr. Peterson. —Everybody will get a house somewhere. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You are charging 5 per cent, on the cost of the house 
as house rent ? 

Mr. Sawday .—^Yos. 

Mr. (rintcala.—What do you charge in respect of the services? 

Mr. Sawday. —We do not charge anything. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How much do tho services cost and what are they? 

Mr. Sawday. —The municipal cost of the town is 12 lakhs including 
interest and depreciation on capital spent. This excludes the cost of 
housing. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is a recurring charge? 

Mr. Sawday. —^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That includes hospital| schools, etc.? 

Mr. Saxoday. —Not the owners’ cost on the housing; but the cost of all 
municipal services including hospitals and schools. 

Mr. Slinwala. —You have made provision for schools in this place? 

Mr. Sawday. —Yes. We provide a number of schools. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That provides facilities for education of moat of the 
•children here? 
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Mr. Sawday. —Yes. 

Mr, Oinwoda, —^Is the service equipment sufficient for the present 
needs? 

Mr, Sawday, —It is very good on the whole as compared with other 
towns. We still have need of Bs. 7 to Bs. 8 lakhs for drainage and about 
Be. 3 lakhs for water. 

Mr. Peterson. —I may explain, that we have held up our expenditure 
as far as possible owing to want of money. 

Mr. Ginwala. —May I put it to you generally that in determining the 
wages paid this is taken into account as it is not an extra wage hut what 
you spend jgractically on services. 

Mr, Sawday. —I don’t think so. I don’t think wages are always lower 
or that the fact we spend this money is appreciated. 

Mr. Ginwala. —May I take it that practically you had to start every¬ 
thing from tlje beginning on municipal services in order to make the town 
habitable? 

Mr. Sawday. —Yes. 

President. —One point is ,not quite clear. Is the 12 lakhs you mention 
the gross cost on municipal services or the net cost? 

Mr, Sawday. —Net cost after deducting all recoveries but including 
7J per cent, interest and 1 per cent, sinking fund on capital expenditure. 
This amounts to 7i lakhs. 

President. —In arriving at this figure of 12 lakhs you deduct all reco¬ 
veries from the town? 

Mr. Sawday. —Yes, from markets and so on. 

Mr. Kale. —Can you toll me, Mr. Sawday, how many elementary 
schools there are? 

Mr. Sawday. —14. 

Mr. Kale. —^What is the total number of pupils? 

Mr. Sawday. —About 1,200. 

Mr. Kale. —Are you aware of a complaint that sufficient provision is 
not made for the education of the children of the employes in the Works? 

Mr. Sawday. —There are certain languages which are unprovided for and 
which the parents ask us to take up but which we are not able to do. We 
teach Urdu, Bengali, English, Telegti. Gurmukhi, Gujrati are left. 

Mr. Kale, —I realise the language difficulty but will the Company assist 
people who are desirous of providing their teachers in their own 
schools ? 

Mr. Sawday. —^Education is left to a School Committee which work 
under a Board and this Committee always help them. There is a Gurmukhi 
school here and a school in connection with the mosque. These schools 
have provided their own teachers. 

Mr. Kale, —^Don’t you think that the number 1,200 is disproportionately 
small? 

Mr. Sawday. —^We can accommodate more students but they won’t 
come. 

Mr. Kale. —^What arrangements do the Company propose to make to see- 
that the children of the employ^ go to school ? 

Mr. Sawday. —^We arrange for teachers of the lower elementary olasses 
to go round but more children won’t come in. 

Mr. Kale. —Are you making any efforts to train the children of th» 
employes so that they might become efficient workmen in after life? 

Mr. Sawday. —There is a technical evening school where anybody can 
go to get good training. Tt is recognized b,y Government and is inspected 
by the Government Inspector and helped by Government and they are 
pleased with it. 
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Mr. Kale.—Can you tell me the number of students there? 

Mr. Sawday.—There are 270 on the rolls, owing to a large number of 
average attendance is not very high. About 

Jale.—Don’t you think that more can be done and should be done 
K*''® practical training to the children of the 
employes so that they might be induced ^to stay here ? 

3/r. Sai^y.—The Government of Bihar and Orissa have taken up the 
tL sXr and oihsa^bS?"'”** arrangements for 

J\£t. finale.—But what is the Ckimpany going to do? 

Afr. iSfai^dav —I can tell you, Professor Kale, that the Tata Iron & Steel 
i? Khaf and Orfsta”""® education than any other place 


Mr. Kale. I think the people of Bihar and Orissa are in this respect 
far behind other Provinces. 

Mr. Peterion.—May I put it this way that the Company cannot at 
present anord to spend more money on education. 

i. 1 . I understand that, but is it not desirable to do much more 

than the Company is doing, in its own interest, namely that it should 
tram the children of its employes in such a way that they will ultimately 
remain here. That will be to the benefit of the Company. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is always our declared policy but at present we 
are unable to carry it out. 

i¥r. Kale. —Is there any truth in the complaint that there is not suffi¬ 
cient accommodation for the men here? 


Mr. Sawday.—There is a good deal of truth in it. The Company has 
spent Rs. 70 lakhs on housing and we want 70 lakhs more for the purpose 
to meet the full demand. But we are unable to find this sum. 

Mr. Kale. —Is it not a serious difficulty that employes should not get 
houses ? 


Mr. Sawday. Yes, but the Company on the other hand is prepared 
to loan money on 3 per cent, to any of its workmen to build houses. Of 
the mistry class, about 600 have taken advantage of the offer. 

Mr. Kale. —^Will it not be better for the Company to build more houses so 
that the men will remain here longer so that there will be greater efficiency 
than there is at the present moment? 

Mr. Sawday. —We have cut other expenses to build houses. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I take it that in your municipal services you employ 
mostly Indians. 

Mr. Sawday. —Almost entirely. 

Mr. Ginwala. —May I take it that it applies also to your general adminis¬ 
trative services? 


Mr. Peterson. —That will be the policy, but there are no general adminis¬ 
trative services. Apart from experts, they are practically all Indian. The 
actual cost of the Bombay office is paid by the Company. That is all 
Indian, except myself, I think 1 

Mr. Kale. —How much do you spend for your welfare work now? 

Mr. Sawday. —^Rs. 26,000 on gardens*and trees; Rs. 2,00,000 on hospitals; 
Rs. 60,000 on education; Rs. 30,000 on the farm; Rs. 22,000 on hand; 
Rs. 1,200 on co-operative societies. 

Mrf Kale. —^Are the co-operative societies doing good work? 

Mr. Sawday. —^Yes, they are flourishing. 

Mr. Kale. —How many members are there in your co-operativa 
societies? 
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Mr. Sawday. —Up to Slst May 19i!2, 2,111 members and it will probably 
increase by 60 per cent, for the year 1923. The subscribed capital is- 
fis. 1,20,000. Amount of loans will be in the neighbourhood of 4 lakhs. 

Mr. Kale. —Is there any tendency for the societies to growP 

Mr. Sawday. —Yes and I think they will grow more flourishing still. 
They often pay 9, 10 or 11 per cent. 

Mr. Kale. —Have you been ctwrying on the welfare work as you did in 
the past? 

Mr. Sawday. —We have cut down the grain stores and the cloth stores. 
These were dropped as they wore no longer necessary. There were no sales. 

Mr. Knlf.. —Is there any other kind of work which you are doing that 
can be called welfare work? 

Mr. Sawday. —Yes, looking after sick people, looking after beggars, 
sending boys to the orphanage at Calcutta and so on. 

Mr. Kale: —Do you think the prices in Jamshedpur higher than in other 
places in Bihar? 

Mr. Sawday. —They are .slightly lower than Calcutta and slightly higher 
than Kharagpur. Prices of grain are lower; price of meat is very low, 
vegetables brought in by the junglis are sold very cheap, and what is 
more suriirising, the price of fish is indeed lower than in Calcutta. 

Mr. Kale. —This question of prices affects the real wages of workmen 
and from that point of view I would like to know how the prices compare 
with other parte of Bihar. 

Mr. Saivday. —^We do not keep the index number; we get them from the 
Director of Industries. 

President. —Of course the Tata Iron & Steel Company cannot compile 
index number for the whole of Bihar and Orissa, but the local Director 
of the Industries Department is soon going to publish them. 

Mr. Peterson: —There is one point I should like to clear up on the 
question of depreciation and profit. I think in dealing with the question 
I was considerably confused as to the points to which your questions were 
directed. After reading the record of evidence I would alter my answer. 
I entirely agree with the President that if a full allowance for deprecia- 
tion is made in the costing accounts, any sums set aside for real deprecia¬ 
tion should not be taken into account in estimating the capital on which 

profit should be calculated as this has already been allowed for in the cost. 

President.—1 think we have come to an understanding now. But that 
again raises this question. Looking at the matter from this point of view 
do you still think that the sums you have allowed for depreciation in your 
cost statements during the last few years, were proper sums to allow? 

Mr. Peterson. —If the Board wish to examine me on this point which 
raises important questions of profit and loss and of the finances of the 
company, I am quite prepared to answer any questiohs but I am not 
prepared that these facts should bo stated in public. 

President. —^We shall put it off till we examine you at a later date. 

Now, looking at the balance sheet for 1921-22, I notice that the item 

collieries has gone up considerably during the last few years. 

Mr. Peterson. —There have been large developments in the collieries. 

President. —May I take it that had the greater extensions not been con¬ 
templated part of the expenditure on the collieries would probably not 
have been incurred? 

Mr. Peterson. —That is a very difficult question to answer. The best 
thing would be to answer the question in this way that had' not the 
greater extensions been contemplated some of these collieries might not 
have been purchased. But it is difficult to say to what extent the expen¬ 
diture on collieries was due to the development of the greater extensions, 
because before the scheme for the extensions had taken final sh^)» 



the Company had decided to buy collieries to protect itself against an^' 
scarcity of coal. Apart from this the collieries can earn profits apart from- 
their supply to the Company. Whether that was accurately related to 
the actual scheme of the extensions as it exists at present it would be 
impossible to say. The extensions scheme has altered so very much during 
the actual construction—parts have been added and parts have been taken 
away so that I do not think that it can be said that the exact amount of coal 
purchased bears any_ exact relation t» the schemes contemplated from time 
to time. The collieries were bought at the time on favourable terms. 

President. —But had there been no extensions in contemplation? 

Mr. Peterson. —Wo would not have purchased so much coal. 

President.—I take it that it is extremely difficult to say how much 
of these collieries was a part of the scheme of the greater extensions ? 

Mr. Pcter.wn.—lt is a very dilticult question to answer: you mean the 
part of the extensions shown in the balance sheet? 

President. —What I am really trying to get at is the que.stion of capital. 

Mr. Peterson.—Tho collieries would earn a part of the profits. They 
would bo earning a fair profit now if the actual market price were charged 
to the W'orks. 

President. —Hy point i.s this. As long as you charge onl.y the actual cost 
to the works for the coal supplied any profit on the capital invested in the 
collieries has got to come out of the general profits of the Company. 

Mr. Peterson. —That i.s how wo have shown it up to the present. 

President. —I gather from what Mr. Sawday told us that the expenditure 
on the town buildings would have been incurred oven apart from the question 
of extensions? 

Mr. Peterson .—So far as tlio quarters of the workmen are concerned—yes, 
hut ill so far as the covenanted staff is concerned there lia.s probably been 
an increase in order to provide for the new staff on the greater extensions. 

President. —Let us take the next item—Town Sanitary Works. 1 
imagine that they have been planned to be .siiificient for the population ex¬ 
pected when the extensions have been completed. 

Mr. Peterson. —Planned to he sufficieiit for the population that might 
he expected in 20 to SO years and also for tho increase that might result 
from our own oxtoii.sioiis and that are likely to result from the establi.shineut 
of Buhordinato industries. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Witli regard to the collieries is it not a fact tliat by having 
obtained these collieries .vou have been able to reduce the total cost of 
coal as it is used at present? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes, by obtaining these collieries tlie Company was able 
to reduce its expenditure because had we not possessed them the works 
would have boon closed four or five times during the past few years as a 
result of strikes and tho difficulties nt transport. Apart from the greater 
extensions these collieries have proved to he necessary if we were to carry 
on manufacture. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Ify point is this. You entered into long term contracts 
for coal. That has turned out to ho unfortunate and for that reason you 
punbhasod your collieries from which you get 40 per cent, of your coal? 

Mr. Peterson. —Wo really purchased these collieries for this reason that 
our oontraots for coal extended over a period of 28 years and after that 
period we would have to pay any price tor good coal had we not possessed 
our own coal. 

Mr. Ginwala. —With regard to this capital question what I would like 
you to look at is this. Suppose you are constructing a 1,80,000 ton steel plant 
to-day. Could .you erect it for less than the capital you spent on it? 

Mr. Peterson. —The old block would cost us to-day-double what fs sliowti 
in 'onr books. 
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Mr. Qinwala. —^Therefore may I take ft that eveh if you wilte-ofi from 
ar to year depreoiation on your plant it would still retain its oriffinal 
lue. 

Mr. Peterson. —I should say so. 

Mr. Qinwala.- —That is to say, if you take an actuarial valuation for 
ur old plant, it would stand at more or less the same price? 

Mr. Peterson.—1 should say it would be considerably higher; I should pul 
per cent, on to the actual value shown. 

Mr. Qinwala. —Take MaohinerXct” 

Mr. Peterson. —Some of the machinery would probably stand at a lower 
lue, while some of the old machinery cannot be replaced at anything 
:e the original cost. 

I will take one instance. The first Blast Furnace was put up for Es. 12 
khs. This would now cost us about 36 lakhs. Taking it all round I 
ould say that the entire value of the undertaking would be worth 60 per 
nt. more than our original cost. 

Mr. Qinwala. —^^ith regard to depreciation if you add to the works cost 
e actual depreciation apart from a hypothetical depreciation we will 
t the correct figure on the basis of that calculation. 

Mr. Peterson. —That would be a reasonable estimate. 

Mr. Qinwala. —For works cost you take interest charges and various 
tier charges? 

Mr. Peterson. —Tea. 

-Vr. .Qinwala. —^According to my idea this method of caloulation would be 
nplerl 

Mr. Peterson. — Vie have tried to put it in the simplest way. 

Mr. Qinwala. —think we have given you a rather elaborate letter, 
hen you get that you will find in that an item for depreciation and so far 
I am concerned, I am inclined to calculate upon the basis I have ex- 
ained to you, and you would, I tbink, find that a reasonable one from 
ur point of view. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —Does not depreciation vary with the profits made from year 
year? What is the general practice? 

Mr. Peterson. —It depends on how much we earn, 

Mr. Kale. —In the earlier years in a Company’s life it might be possible 
provide only a smaller amount for depreciation. 

Mr. Peterson. —In prosperous times we allow a larger amount for 
predation. 

Mr. Kale. —Would it not be better in the present circumstances to take 
smaller figure for depreciation. What feure would you suggest? 

Mr. Peterson. —I think that will depend not on our figure but on the total 
st at which other persons starting this industry in this country could 
lord to manufacture. 

Mr. Kale. —We are trying to ascertain what would be the reasonable 
■ice of steel. 

Afr. Peterson. —In estimating its cost I think one might fairly take the 
dinary standard of depreciation for purposes of income tax, or for com- 
ercial purposes. 

Mr. Qinwala. —I wish depreciation depended on profits always, 

Mr. Kale. —Generally you take depreciation as deduction from the net 
'ofits. In your profit and loss account you appropriate a certain amount 
r depreciation, so that if the profits are higher the depreciation is shown 
i a higher figure for that particular year. 

Mr. Peterson. —It may be; it depends on the circumstances of tha 
tmpany. 
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Ur. Kale. —You told me the other day that the agreement with the 
Tinplate Company does not affect your position so far as your supply of 
steel is concerned. 

Mr. Peterson. —We have not surrendered any duty in that agreement. 

Mr. Kale. —What you have done in the agreement is that you take the 
fiO.b., Swansea price of steel as your paovisional price. 

Mr. Peterson. —The agreement is a little complicated. The Tinplate 
Company are under the impression that they are very badly hit by the 
agreement while we think that we are badly hit. So far as this is concerned 
any duty is not surrendered because eventually the price will depend on 
the price of foreign tinplates landed in this country and if steel is protected 
plates made from it will also bo protected. 

Mr. Kale. —You have to sell your steel to the Tinplate Company at a 
price which is not remunerative to you? 

Ur. Peterson. —^That would depend on the price of foreign tinplates. 
The provisional price is altered afterwards. 

Mr. Kale. —But the price is not modified to the full extent. You will 
got only one half. 

Mr. Peterson. —As I say the agreement is very complicated. We do not 
got half the difference in price but half the difference of the profits. 

Mr. Kale. —So that one cannot say that you will benefit. On the con¬ 
trary, I say that in certain cases you will hove to accept a lower price. 

Mr. Peterson. —^The steel bars we supply to the Tinplate Company are 
not of the some quality as finished steel and cost leas to the manufucttirer. 
In the manufacture of tin bars we can use steel which wo could not use 
for other products which is a great advantage to us as Mr. Tutwiler ex- 
ploined. Our expert staff at present does not think that once the Tinplate 
Company begin to run at full pressure, this contract shoidd prove unpro¬ 
fitable. You must not compare the cost of finished steel with that of the 
tin bars supplied to this Company. 

Mr. Kale. —I am comparing your price of tin bars with the price of tin 
bars in England. That will determine the provisional price. 

President. —Mr. Kale’s point is this. The basis of the whole thing is 
the provisional price. 

Mr. Peterson.-—! don’t think so. The basis of the whole thing i.s the 
price of tinplates imported into this countr.v. 

Mr. Kale. —I have read the agreement and I don’t find it there. 

Ur. Peterson. —That is how I have road it. The tabulated statement* 
is my understanding of the agreement. 

President. —As I undorsland it, in the first instance a sum equivalent 
to the f.o.b. price Swansea is paid by the Tinplate Company to the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company; subsequently the latter Company may receive an 
addition to that price or may have to return part of what it has alrea<l,v 
received. I think Mr. Kale’s point is that you may benefit by protection to 
the extent of the addition, but ns regards this initial payment any protection 
which is given by means of an enhanced tariff would not be of benefit to you. 

Mr. Peterson. —The provisional price is nothing but a pro formd price. 

President. —One of the notest you have put in deals with a question 
that gave us some trouble,—the measurtis to be taken to deal with countries 
with depreciated currencies. I gather that the proposal put at the pre- 
, viouB meeting has been dropped and you now propose what you consider 
a simpler solution. 

Mr. Oinwala. —I have had a hurried look into this note. As far as I 
can gather you propose that if there is variaton in the price owing to 
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depreciated exchange you would like to take the English price as the basic 
price. 

Mr. Peterion. —I would take ns basis the price in a country where the 
exchange is stable, such as England, America would do equally well. 

Mr, Ginwala, —^That necessitates an enquiry ftito the English prices from 
time to time. Would it not be better if instead of adopting the English 
price at a particular period you had the alternative of determining the 
price in this country prevailing at the moment P It is much easier for 
us to obtain the information at what price a particular imported article 
is being sold at a particular time. 

Mr. Peterson. —I think it would probably be more difficult to ascertain 
the average market price in India than to ascertain the average market 
price in England. The English c.i.f. price can be obtained with absolute 
accuracy. We have been doing it for many years and basing our contract 
prices on it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is not so easy as you think. In America they have 
got an elaborate machinery to arrive at a reasonable price at which the 
locally manufactured article can be sold at a particular moment iu the 
country. 

Mr, Peterson. —^There is one difficulty. Would you take it for a parti¬ 
cular port or a particular place. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In America they take New York and they know that steel 
at a particular moment was quoted at a particular price. 

Mr. Peterson. —We could take Calcutta as that is the biggest importing 
centre in India. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We may take a reasonable market price and then can 
increase the duty by £10, 6 or 2 as the case may be. 

Mr. Peterson. —^What standard of steel would you take in fixing the 
price P 

Mr. Ginwala. —^We may take the English specification. 

Mr. Peterson. —Much steel of similar specification comes into this 
country from Belgium and other countries. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Once the article is here you know its .selling price. 

Mr, Peterson. —In a particular quarter your average price would be 
reduced by the low price of steel coming from a country with a depreciated 
exchange which might be very low. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It cuts both ways. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is not likely to cut the other way just at present. If 
you take the price of English steel and the price can be ascertained more 
easily in this country, I can see no objection to that. 

President. —In the first place you would apply this only to protected 
articlesP 

Mr. Peterson. —^Yes. 

President. —^Would it not follow that in the case of a protected article 
no country in the world would ever undersell Great Britain P 

Mr. Peterson. —It would tend towards that until the contineittal exchanges 
became normal. 

President. —Subject to the limit of competition and subject also to the 
danger of reducing their market, 

Mr. Peterson. —That would practically follow: the country in question 
could not raise the price, she could reduce it. If in the first quartet of the 
year the price is £10 and in the second quarter it went up to £16, a foreign 
competitor might import at £10 without extra duty on account of depre- 
ciatwl exchange. 

President.—They might be able to work it up by a fpyr shillings to the 

ton. 
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Mr, Peterson. —^It would be quite'possible to take the mesa between the 
English and American prices. You would have direct competition from 
America if there was an attempt to raise the price artificially. 

President. —It would prevent any other country which was favourably 
situated and could afford to sell at a lower price from sending steel into 
India at that lower price. 

Mr. Peterson. —You would still got competition. If there is Miy endea¬ 
vour to raise the price artificially they ceuld not raise it at once unless they 
came to an agreement amongst themselves. 

Mr. Kale. —^Is It your opinion that the scheme you have now put forward 
has this advantage, namely that you know what it costs the Belgian works 
to manufacture a ton of steel in their own currency, but you want to neutra- 
Use tlie effect of the depreciation of the currency and want to bring the 
price up to the level at which you seU hero and you take the English price 
because you feel that the exchange there is steady. 

Mr. Peterson. —^That is the reason. 

Mr. Kale. —^This is the advantage tliat the present scheme has over the 
one you propounded the other day. 

Mr. Peterson. —With the exchange fluctuating as it does fluctuate and 
depreciating as it is depreciating, it is impossible to work out any scale that 
would work automatically. Any plan that works automatically is very much 
easier for trade generally than any plan imposed by an enquiry ad hoe. 
And wo think this the simplest, every one will know the rate of duty. 

Mr. £inieala. —From your point of view it is not material whether the 
prices ii^lnglaml and America are controlled by the English manufacturer on 
account of the scheme? 

Mr. Peterson. —I do not think there is any possibility of effective control 
against this country. If there is any possibility of such control between 
the manufacturers, we would in any case get it in spite of any provision to 
the contrary. 

Mr. Oinwala. —I am afraid I did not make my point quite clear. What 
I meant was : you yourself now manufacture steel and you have a selling 
price in the country. We take it you make a reasonable profit on your cost? 

Mr. Peterson. —Our soiling price must for a very long period until we 
produce steel here for export bo based on the world price even after protec¬ 
tion is given. 

Mr. Qinwala. —^Would it not be simpler to determine the price of the 
foreign imported article with reference to your own price? 

Mr. Peterson. —It will bo the same thing. Their price and ours will be 
the same except that ours will be a little lower. 

Mr. Ginwala. —From the administrative point of view it would be very 
much simpler if the general principle was that an additional duty equiva¬ 
lent to the difference between the imported price of the article in this country 
and your selling price were imposed. 

Mr. Peterson. —As a general principle that would be sound enough but it 
would depend on how great the depreciation in exchange is. If you take 
the selling price when intensive dumping is going on then steel might bo 
coming into this country at so low a rate as to put your average price very 
low. 

Mr, Qinwala. —If you get protection, that protection, I assume, ought 
to bo enough to prevent foreign goods competing against you in your own 
country. On that assumption would it not be simpler to take your price 
ts the basis. 

Mr. Peterson. —Probably it would work in a different way in practice. 

Mr. Qinwala. —In America this is being, done, but there of course they 
have the United States Steel Corporation which determines the world’s price. 

z 2 
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Prttidenti^l tliink we have esked^^i. Peterspn to put up e Slateinelit* 
'ehowing the current o.i.f. price, and aUo the ooUipanj’B Billing price with 
a iist of the eKtraa. * 

Mr, -Peterion.^l wish to ozpiain the prinoipie on which 1 have made 
certain aiterations in the Tariff scheduief. I have made no aiteratioii Until 
we get to page 4 of the existing Tariff scheduie. 

Page 4—^Mineirai oils. 

1'have suggested that all lubricdting oils should be free. 

Pago 8—Chemicals. < 

I hare suggested thUt sulphur should be free and have added sodium 
nitrate which is used in the manufacture of sulphate of ammonia. At present 
it obmes umlei- “ Chemical products not otlierwise specified.” Speaking 
generally where an article is made from steel in this country a compensating 
duty equal to the increased cost caused by the increased duty on steel and 
iron should be imposed. We are not in a position to give the exact amount 
of such increased costs which will have to be ascertained from mEtnufac- 
turers of that -article, and we have indicated such articles in the tariff with 
a oroes (*). 

Page i, item No. 60. 

This will contain many articles of the class mentioned above. 

Item 76—Hardware. 

The same question might arise here. 

Item 80—Cutlery, etc. j 

The same question might arise in this case also. 

There may be manufacturers of instruuieuis who use Indian steel who 
might be handicapped. 

Item No. 87—Machinery. 

This should be free. On the general question of iron and steel wo think 
it advisable to mafe u.s few alterations in tiio existing tariff us possible. 
Asiy alteration in the description or spocincaiiuus in tlio existing larid will 
be a matter for considerable discussion. It is very much simpler to accept 
the existing description for the present and for the first year or so to await 
the results of actual experience before any changes are made. Therefore we 
advocate a specific duty at 83i per cent, of the existing tariff valuation ana 
where articles are valued ad ualorcm the rates of duty should bo increased. 
We consider that the duty on wrought iron should be 20 per cent, if a duty 
of 834 per cent, is imposed on steel. If you put a heavy duty on steel the 
duty on wrought iron should be increased. In the case of iron whore the 
tariff valuation is put as 230 we have suggested a specific duty of Us. lb 
a ton. In the same way in the case of steel wc have accepted the duty 
aooording to the existing tariff valuation and have multiplied it by 3. lIi 
the ease of articles valued ml valurem, jiuch as rails, cliairB» sleopers, etc., 
we have merely suggested an increase in the duty of 33J per cent. Ju the 
case of articles that are not manufactured in tliis country, such tilings us 
anchors, cables, etc., wv have made no alterations at all. In the case of 
special steel such as carbon steel, high tensile stool, oast steel, etc., we 
have suggested that they should come in free and wo suggest that the 
present duty should be taken off. We have marked all artiole’S wo do not 
manufacture ofirsolvea but whicli can bo manufactured from steel in this 
country and have suggested that thq, manufacturers of those articles should 
bo examined and asked what the effect on their manufacture would be. 
In the caae of metals other than iron and steel, aluminium should come in 
free because it cannot be produced in tliis country. Brass should be admitted 
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'hee. White metal reqt^red for tjjibringB which is not mamlfactuted In 
this Bouniry should be admitted free. We have also suggested tl&t siuo 
should be admitted free. It is not manufactured in this country bdt is 
required in large quantities for the manufacture of galvanized sheets. ’I'ho 
only other point in which we have made any alteration is the rolling stock. 
We have treated that exactly in the same way and we have marked the 
items which we manufacture, articles which can be manufactured or are 
being manufactured from our steel aiul have suggested that the same duty 
should be placed on it as in the case of other steel. 

President.—^While all the proposals you have mode for removal of duties 
from things that might be classed os raw materials w'ill come up for con¬ 
sideration sooner or later, it is possible that we may not bo able to deal with 
them in connection with steel because they might have a bearing on other 
industries which have not been examined. 

Mr. Peterson. —1 think the particular articles I have mentioned do actually 
affect the manufacture of steel. There may be other considerations of which 
we may be unaware. 

President.—There is one more point which has not been mentioned and 
which occurred to me recently. What would be the opinion of tho Tata 
Iron & Steel Co., on the proposal to remove the duty on pig iron. Such a 
proposal would naturally be put forward on behalf of iron or steel manu¬ 
facturers of some kind in this country. Would it affect the Tata Company 
much one way or the other? 

Mr. Petereon. —Very little. Tho import of pig iron into this country 
would be very small. Probably there are imports into special ports which 
are handicapped by their distance from the producing centres. 

President. —1 take it that the bulk of your production of pig iron which 
is sold as such is exported? 

Mr. Petereon.—A largo majority of it. Our solos in this county would 
bo about 50,000 tons, but the exports from India would be very much larger 
than the hnports. Import of pig iron in 1922.23 was 12,000 tons. I do not 
think that the removal of the duty will have any effect one way or the other. 

President. —Please look at the statement* showing tho current o.i.f. price, 
your selling price and the cost price. It is not clear how, if English steel 
is coming in at Bs. 151-14, you can obtain Bs. 168? 

Mr. Petereon. —It is coming in at Bb. 161-14, that is o.i.f. Calcutta 
without duty. 

President. —Will you kindly look at page 8 of your Supplementary printed 
memorandum on the Protection of young industries; you say, quoting Professor 
Taussig, " It would be hazardous to reckon how far the tariff system in 
keeping up the price of rails brought a burden on the general public, and 
how far it simply lessoned tlio profit or increased tho losses of railway pro¬ 
moters and investors.” That would hardly apply—would it—to this country, 
where nearly all tho railways aro State owned. 

Mr. Peterson. —T nierel.v quoted that in order to show that it was ex¬ 
tremely difficult to ascortaiii on what particular class or community the 
burden would fall. It may bo distributed very differently than was expected. 

President. —In this case it is not the Baihvay promoter or investor but 
Indian taxpayer who must bear tho burden and I am afraid he cannot pass 
it on to anybody else. , 

Mr. Peterson. —^Thd argument there would be that possibly the increased 
cost would be distributed very widely and would not f^l entirely on railway 
> freight. 

PrAideni. —If it is not borne by the taxpayer, it must mean Increiiaad 
frdght ohorges. 


* Vide Statement No. VII. 
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Now look at page 14 “ Moreover^ at ite doors are the large Md coa- 
stentlj growing markele of the far Eakt where already Indian pig uton has 
f opened a large and inoreasing export trade." aAre you referring to markets 
for steel? . 

Mr. Veterton, —I can only give you our experience. We constantly receive 
enquiries from engineering firms in places like Singapore, i’enang, Java, 
Australia, New Zealand and the west coast of Amerioa for steel. I believe 
that nearly one million tons of sipel is consumed in the for East in the 
shape of kerosine tins alone. 

President.—Doea not that fact suggest that there are other markets beside 
India to which the foreign manufacturer can go and dump their steal? 1 
suggest to you^ that your statement on the other point that India is the 
only market open to dumping is overstating the case a little? 

Mr. Peterson. —Owing, I think, to the development of transport between 
India and other parts of the world for the export of grains, raw jnatoriais, 
etc., there b a pheap freight to India. Whether the same conditions exist 
in those other places I have no knowledge. They have abo protective duties 
in many of these countries. In that sentence I am looking to a period 20 
years ahead. 

President. —On page 16 of the pamphlet you say “ Bounties and freight 
coneessions have been granted in some countries for export trade." When 
we had this matter up before you told us that the only definite instance you 
could give was the Belgian rebate of 80 francs a ton on certain raw materials. 

Mr. Peterson. —I have since received a subsequent confidential report 
from England, dated 11th January. It runs as follows:—“I have recently 
had confirmed from quite a reliable source that for some considerable time 
past the Belgian Government had been giving substantial subsidies to their 
steel works for export trade. Thus at last we find the reason why the 
Belgian prices have been so low for many months past, which basis of price 
has of course in turn had a corresponding effect on other continental sources 
of supply as well as quotations from this country. Thb is the reason for the 
extraordinarily cheap price in Englbh and Belgian markets." Information 
like thb you cannot prove. 

President. —Is that all the information you have? 

Mr. Peterson. —We believe there are freight concossious. Eroights have 
been reduced for export trade in t’rance. We suspect that is what b happen¬ 
ing in Germany. We know that the freight from Hamburg to India is suspi¬ 
ciously low. Whether this is a result of the depreciated oxchooge or 
competition or an indirect subsidy we have no information. We know it 
is much lower than the freights from England. 

President. — You have made rather a definite statement there that boun¬ 
ties and trade concessions have been granted in some countries. I wished 
to be clear as to exactly what you meant. You say later on pjgo 21 " Direct 
bounties for export can be proved easily enough, but it is impossible to prove 
accurately the indirect concessions and advantages which we have indicated." 

Mr. Peterson. —I have said that we cannot prove these. We have a 
definite statement that the freight rates for export have been very much 
reduced in France. We have no exact proof of the actual exfjent of lliose 
bounties. I shall put in thb further statement. It is an extract from a 
letter which was forwarded to the^ Government of India on the 11th of 
January and a copy was sent to the Member for Commerce on the 2dth of 
January. 

Mr. Qinwala .—With regard to these bounties it seems unusual that you ' 
have not been able to get more authentic information. The questiefn must 
have been discussed by the Legislature before any legislation authorising 
bounties was enacted. In Austredia for instance there are tlie usual officinl 
reports of proceedings. It seems rather strange that you should not be abb 



uu pruvuro neigian Heports of Legislative Proceedings. In a democratic 
ooui^ry they cannot have secrete like this. 

Mr. Peterson, — We have no representatives in those countries. 

Mr, OinmilK. —Perhaps later you will bo able to give more authentic 
Information. 

ilfr. Peterson, —I suggest that you wrtte to the Consults in various coun¬ 
tries and ask them whether the information is correct. 

President. —There is a Consular report on the economic conditions oj 
Belgium. There is no indication of this in the reporf. 

Mr. Peterson. —This is the information we have got. It may be right ot 
It may be wrong. 

President. —It is for the people who put this note to make a primd fncis 
sase. We can hardly ask the Government to make an enquiry. 

Mr. Peterson. —I am not pressing the question of bounty at all. 

Mr. (linwala. —Steel is being lander! at a price at which it cannot be 
obtained in any country. What are the causes, known or unknown, which 
bring about this result. It is sufficient to say that the Belgian steel cau 
be had in India at £7 whether any country has sold it at that price or 
whether they have special facilities, etc,, it is immaterial for practical 
"^purposes. 

President. —I only alluded to it to-day because I consider it hardly fait 
to let that statement pass without authentic proof. 

Mr. Kale. —I want to put one or two questions with regard to cost price 
and sale price. We have so far considered the cost price and you have 
given it at Be. 186 a ton, but after all, it is the selling price that we 
shall have to consider—a price at which you will be able to sell and ths 
difference between that price and the price at which articles will bo landed 
in this country. What amount would you odd to the cost you have given 
in order to arrive at a fair selling price? 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is what wo are trying to work out. 

Mr. Kale. —That is not it; you have not understood me. It is not Hu 
amount of protection that I am speaking of. You have already proposed 
Jhat protection should be 88i per cent. Suppose you add that to £10 whicli 
is the price of the imported article. From the figures you have given us 
it seems that the price so obtained will not give you the selling price you 
require. Suppose it became Bs. 200; the cost you give is fis. 188. 

Mr. Peterson. —^That is an exceptionally high cost. We have given the 
actual cost but it is exceptionally high. 

Mr. Kale. —I want to know whether the difference betw'eon the two will 
be sufficient to give a fair profit on the existing capital? 

President. —Would yop consider Bs. 14 a ton sufficient to give you a 
reasonable profit on the company’s capital or do you expect that you will 
be able to reduce the manufacturing cost substantially bekiw the present 
figure? 

Mr. Peterson. —^We hope to reduce the cost. The new plant will be In 
bill operation in 6 months and costs will come down, 

Mr. Kale.—rf that is so what will be the additions that you will hove 
to make to the cost? 

Preydent. —^There will be no addition per ton. Whether the cl's! will be 
higher or lower it is Impossible to say. 

Mr. Kale. —^You expect to turn out 41 lakhs of tons. What will be the 
additional charge that will have to be met for your depreciation end for 
your interest and so on? Thesp ftdditioqal charges will have to lie spread 
ever the cost of production. 



Ht, Ptieriott, —U tii« Board will put in writing ti>e eaaot Idrm in \yhioii 
tiiej want the information, we wiU send in a statemanti 

Mr. Kale .—I want an estimate of what will, be the working coat per ton'* 
of steel taking into account depreciation, interests, etc., when the whole of 
the plant including the greater extensions is in operation. 

Mr. Petenon .—If the greater extensions had not been erected the ossa 
for protection would be very mueh weaker, and it is really on the strengtli 
of the increased production that we are asking for tlii<$ protection. 1 under¬ 
stand that the question before the Board is to asoertiun what the fair cost 
of steel will be. The real difficulty about making a comparison is this; we 
had barely started before the war. During the war we obtained great facili¬ 
ties in the matter of traffic, we had no difficulty in disposing of our output 
whioh was taken by Government. Between 1914—dS* it is very difficult to 
find a normal year. Control was taken ofi by Government in IMO and after 
that we had labdur trouble. 

Pniident .—think 1921-22 would be the best. It was least affected by 
outside fiauses. Since August 1914 there has not been a normal year. 

Mr. Petergon. —1920-21 began with the after effects of the big strike, and 
there was a minor strike of the covenanted hands. In 1921-22 there was 
abo.the strike on the East Indian Bailway and there was shortage of wagons. 

In that year unfortunately our accounts were made up for three months and* 
nine months distinguishing the period when the preference shares began 'to 
earn and the period when they did not earn. If I may offer an opinion the 
mo.st accurate way of arriving at that figure would be to take ns Professor 
Kale takes, the estimate lor the greater extensions when completed and 
check that with the actual figures in the past. 

Preeident. —'Undoubtedly; but it won’t do to undervalue the evidence of 
the past.. After all the estimates of the future can be no better than a 
surmise. 

Mr. KaU .—The Company is asking for protection for a prolonged period 
so we want to know what the position will be in the near future. 

Petenon .—^The duty can be altered at any time the Government con- 
^'li^r it necessary. The Company - has never expressed an opinion as to 
the exact period. 

President.—^It would be open to the legislature to legislate for protective 
duties, in such a way that they would not require annual enactment in the 
tariff schedules. 

Mr. Oinwala .—^The Legislative Assembly cannot initiate any legislation 
which is likely to affect the finances of the country; the Government can 
of course do it at any time. 

Mr, Petergon .—^I should like to express this opinion on behalf of the 
Company. The object of a policy of protection is to increase and develop 
the manufacture of steel in this country not the manufacture of steel by this 
Company. If you put protection for a shorter periSd than anything between 
6 to 10 years that would not have that effect. If it was known that the 
actual protection granted was for five years only and that after this the , 
industry would, not require protection, then no one else would oomo forward 
to start. 

President .—It would cut both wajs. On the other hand It rather suggests 
that it ought to be taken off at the end of a oerteun period. 

Mr. Petergon .—In granting protection for the development of .the steel , 
industry it must be understood that this is the aim of the policy ..and so 
long as that aim is to be fulfilled protection will be maintain^. Obviously 
no monufaoturer will start if he knows that protection will be removed in 
say 5 years as he will know that we cannot manufacture on a. large scale 
within that period. 

Mr Gmtcala-—That is a strong argument against a definite pnod. 





Oral evidence of Mr. J. C. K. FETEFSCN, C.LE. 
repreaenting the Tata Iron and Steel Company, 
Limited, recorded at Jamshedpur on the 
14th December 1903. 

£hink we might begin to*day with the queation of the working 
capital required when the Greater Extensions are in full operation. Perha^ 
the best way in which we can put it is that your outturn will be roughly 400,000 
tons of finished steel! 

Mr, Peterson.—Yes. 

Preetdcnf.—The works cost we have taken very roughly at B& 125 a ton 
which gives a total of 5 crores for the total outturn. Therefore, if you require 
5 crores of rupees as your working capital, it means roughly that that an interval 
of one year elapses between the time when you incur the expenditure in making 
your steel and the time when you receive payment. That seems to be a very 
difficult' proposition to understand. 

Mr. PeUf9on .—Perhaps 1 may explain exactly what we have taken in 
arriving at the working capital. We think the simplest way of arriving at that 
is to take the present working capital and increase it proportionately to the 
increase in produttion. 

PrtiidtnU —^Thait is not taken from the balance sheet? 

Mr, PtUfson .—These figures are taken from our statement of liquid assets 
^iven to the Imperial Bank. This is all included in the cash credit except two 
items, stocks and stores at mines and collieries and outstandings, first because 
3f the difficulty of putting these stocks and stores at the collieries into the 
possession of the bank, and secondly because of the difficulty in putting the Bank 
in possession of the outstandings. 

President.—What do you mean by outstandings? 

Mr. Peterson .—Bills due to us. 

President .—Would that come under book debts in the balance sheet? 

Mr. Peterson.—Yes. That is money actually due for material supplied that 
las not yet been paid for, that is what it really is. 

President .-—^What you have sold but have not been paid for? 

Mr. Peterson.—rYes. We roughly estimate our working capital after the 
Greater Extensions are completea as follows:— 


Spfw Rolls' , . . . 

8psro ingot monlds, etc. . 

Stores (Elct'tricnl nnd mHio, etc.) 
Ope atluu spfr es »nd Ixise tools 
Bricks . . . . 


Raw Vat'^risla; — 

Coni ... . 

Itxm and mangAiefirore 
Limestone . 

Sulphur scrsp and others 


• 20 IftkLs* 
. 10 „ 

. 6 » 

. 10, „ 


Colliery'itores andiit^oks, outstanding 
Oiitit^aiidinys '.lamohedpur) • 
Stocks of finished products 


50 hikhs. 
10 „ 

70 00,Of 0. 
6tM>f 00). 
30,00, ;00. 


4fi,nn,cno 

88 0tb00f) 

80,00,000 

1,1(./,00,L00 (We estlmste 
one month'i 
finished pio> 
duttr V ill 
havoeosi US 
hr. 

Ukhf.) 
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Bi. 4.80,00,000 



iTor purpoies of comparison, we give below a siipuai staumens oi oar ezunng 
working capital:— 


Spare roUe . . . . ■ 

Spare Ingot moulda, etc. 

Storoi ..... e • 

Operation spares and loose tools . . 

Bricks . * s' s s 



Coal. 


.. 

Iron and manganese ora . . . 

Dolomite and limestone . . . 

Sulphur, tprap, etc. . 

Collieries, stock end stores, outstandings 
Outstandings (Jemshedpur) 

Stocks ...... 
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Some of these items may come down. 

President .—^Let us take it on these lines. 9 lakhs of 
Jamshedpur, isn’t it? 

Mr. Peterson .—This is coal held at the Works. 


13 lakhs. 

2 

>» 

36 

M 

i 

>» 

26 

n 

9 

ft 
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*$ 
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II 
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>• 
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36 


56 


coal. 

that 


is at 


President .—It must be roughly somewhere in the neighbourhood of 100,0IX) tons 
at Bs. 9 a ton? 

Mr. Peterson ,—Steam coal about 10 lakhs and gas coal 1} lakhs held at the 
Works. 


President .—Do you find it necessary to hold stocks at the Works? 

.Mr. Peterson .—We have not really got enough stock at the Works. 

Mr. Ginwala .—That is about six weeks stock? 

Jlfr. Peterson.—That is about it. We shall keep stocks for 3 months, if 

«« can. 

President .—^You don’t hold stocks at the collieries? 

Mr. Peterson.—We have laree .stocks at the collieries, but we would not 
hold them there if we could help it. 

President .—That depends to a large extent on railway conditions? 

Mr. Peterson .—And partly on the market. There are certain classes of 
coal which are being raised at present which cannot be sold and accumulate 
there. 

President .—You mean the coal you buy? 


Mr. Peterson, —^Yes. 

President .—^Must you carry stocks for them so to speak ? 

Mr. Peterson .—80 per cent, of the value of the coal raised we pay for. We 
cannot get rid of some of the bought coal. It is accumulated at the collieries. 
We take practically the whole of their outppt. 

President .—They say that they have to hold stocks at the collieries for other 
people; that i.s what we heard from the other side at Calcutta. Of course, they 
did not say that about the Tata Co. 

Mr. Peterson .—^We don’t want to hold any stocks at the collieries. 

President .—Is there any possibility of your reducing these? 

Mr. Peterson .—I should say so. Of course, we are trying to reduce them 
as far as possible. ^ 

President ,—There is no object to be gained so far as you are concerned 
by holding stocks at the collieries? 


Mr. Peterson. —No. 


O 


President ,—Is there any possibility of the working capital going down? 

Mr. Peterson .—It might Mrhaps go down to, eay 4 crores, but I would not 
like to promise that_ it would. On spare rolls we would be at a disadvantage. 
Jn a plant in America or in England they would not carry anything like this 









stock of rolls. This would be unproductive capital locked up. We shall probably 
make our own rolls in future. If we can do that and make them with success 
we would not need to carry so large a stock. 

Prestden^->~Before we go on to this question of rolls, can you tell us whether 
you make any rolls at present? 

Mr. Ptitrson. —We are making none of the chilled rolls just now. We are 
at present contemplating getting one of the big English roll makers to come out 
here and make them for us. We had negotiations with an American Company 
to come out but the arrangement fell through, and we are just now contemplating 
asking the English roll makers to come out to this country and make rolls 
from our material. That would save a great deal in freight and save us from 
holding these large stocks. If they agree to come out then we would probably 
make all the rolls in our Works. 

President. —^You have got 13 lakhs of rupees locked up in spare rolls at 
piesent. How long will it take to work off that? How much do wu spend in 

rolls in a year? All I really want to get at is how long would Ks. 13 lakhs 

worth of rolls last? 

Mr. Peterson* —It depends very much on breakages. 

Presideyit. —T thought that possibly your annual expenditure on rolls would 
give us a sort of clue. 

Mr. Peterson. —I will look it up and see what has actually been spent. 

Mr. Mather. —What exactly do you class as spare rolls? For example, you 

may be rolling to-day a particular section. You may have additional partly-worn 
rolls over and above the rolls you are using at the present moment. Those are 
spare roils in one sense. In addition to that you nave also new rolls capable 
of rolling sections which yon may not roll for the next three months. 

Mr. Peterson. —This list would only include rolls that are not actually put 
into use. Otherwise the Bank would not accept them as security. 

President. —They are charged to revenue as soon as they are put into use? 

Mr, Peterson. —Yes. They disappear from stock. They would come out 

of the statement which we keep for the Imperial Bank showing our stocks. 

Mr. Mather.-— amount that you have given us is the full cost of unused 
rolls that arc held as spare for these existing Mills? 

Mr. Peferson.—Yea. 

President. —I do not know if we can get at all figures for the consumption 
of rolls. 

Mr. Mather. —We could only get approximate figures. 

President. —You have got the cost of rolls in your cost accounts under 
blooming and rail mills. 

Mr. Peferaon.—We can give you actual figures for the past five years. It is 
quite easy. 

President. —It would be equally useful if you could tell us how many months 
with normal casualties this Bs. 13 lakhs would Iasi? 

Mr. Peterson. —It is very difficult to say. 

Mr. Mather. —You could give us your annual expenditure. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is perhaps the best way of doing it. 

President.—Let us go,on to spare ingot moulds. Do you make these yourself? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —I notice that you go up from Rs. 2 to 10 lakhs. 

• Mr. Peterson. —Yes, 

President. —Rs. 10 lakhs as compared with Rs. 2 lakhs seems to be on the 
high side for an article which you make yourself. 

Mr. Mather.—Ont would rather expect it to go up in less proportion. 

President.—^How manv ingot moulds are there and how long will they lest? 
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. Ur. Ptterton. —Tf you like 1 oan hate a special'enquiry made into tkie Be. 10 
lakhs._ It may be due to tlie plant. I don’t Imow. In any case I don’t t^ink 
that it is very important.' If you take the present fl^re of Rs. 2 lakbs and 
multiply it by the amount of increase in production, it will amount to Rs. 6 
lakfai. I don't think that Mr. Tntwiler gave you the actual cost of tile seonld. 

President.—I notice that there is a very large increase under operation spares 
and loose tools. One does not quite understand this increase. 

Ur Pettrson. —I don’t understand it either. 

Presi'ilenf.—If you like we can ask Mr. Tutwiler. 

Ur. Pttersm. —These figures are given to me by the Chief Accountant. I 
shall verify it." I don’t think that there should be mure spares on the new than 
on the old proportionately. I don’t see any particular reason why there should 

a. 

President.—The only other possible explanation is that yon ore extiamMy 
short. 

Mr. Peterson. —I will ask for an explanation, if you will allow me, on that 
specific point. 

President, —One would imagine that the greater part of stores was bought 
under (he previous item end tiiat these operation spares and toole were a aort of 
miscellaneous things not included in the more important ones. 

Mr, Peterson. —The main item is electrical stores. The whole of the new plant 
w electrically driven. 

President. —Under that head, the estimate goes up from Be. 55 lakhs to 
Be. 70 lakhs. 

Mr. Peterson. —I was wondering whether some of that might aiot have been 
included under Bs. 60 lakhs. 

Mr. Mather. —It sSems to me that your electrical stores should not go up 
entirely in proportion. 

Mr. Peterson. —T don’t think that it would. 

Mr Mather. —Supposing in the old plant you have motors of 200 b. p. of a 
particular type. You have got one spare and two working. When you start the 
Greater Extensions, one spare is probably enough for four motors. 

Mr. Peterson. —It would probably be enough if the motors are of the same 
type. 

Mr. Mather. —I am considering ail the time that they are of the eame type. 
Therefore in a number of instances you can increase the output of your plant 
without at the same time increasing your spares. 

Mr. Peterson. —I don’t think that there would be many cases of that kind. 
There is no electrical drive in the old mills. 

Ur. Mather. —But there is a good deal of electrical auxiliary machinery in 
the old mills. 

President. —The new power-house is already in use and the spares required 
for that must be included under what you hold to-day. 

■ Mr. Peterson. —Probably they are. I don’t think that they carry Urge 
spares. 

President.-^l don’t know if we can go into that more deeply. You might 
find out about operation spares and loose tools. ’’ 

Ur. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —^Then as regards briexs, which come to Be- 26 Ukbi. Speaking 
absolutely as an outsider I should say this was on the high side. Hera again 
what is your total expenditure on bricks during the year? 

Ur. Peterson. —I will let you have it. 

Mr. Mather. —Have not you possibly got abnormally Urge stocks eccumnUted 
in' anticipation of the Greater Extensions coming into operation J 

Ur. Pettrson. —^That may be. 
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Thai ia the kind of raint I want to bring out. In that case, 
gjv« &s your astunate as to the smouA of bricks or how many months* oonsomp* 
tion this represents when the Greater Extensions are in full swing. 

Mr. Peterson.—-Vf6 will have a second column stating that it represents so 
many months’ consumption. 

Mr. Mother. —On the basis of your Greater Extensions being in full operation. 

Mr. Peterson.—\i can only be an estimate. 

President. —Still it will give us somfitbing to go by. As regards coal, I 
have already asked you about it. I notice that you regard your present 8t<x:k 
of iron and mangaziese ore as high because it goes down in the later table. 

Mr. Peterson.— must be so because raw material has been accumulated for 
ths new blast furnaces. The material is all here. 

President. —Is this mostly iron ore? 

Mr. -Entirely iron ore and a certain amount of manganese ore. 

President. —The works cost of iron ore is about Rs. 3 a ton, is it not? 

Mr. Peterson. —Rs. 3-5-0 a ton, I think. 

President. —It comes to about 350,000 tons. One would like to know how 
many months’ consumption it is when the Greater Extensions are in full opera¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Peterson. —We can work it out. It is about a million tons a year. 

President. —It would be between 3i and 4 months. Does this include any 
stock at the ore mines? 

Mr. Peterson. —I don’t think that has been included. 

President. —‘ Dolomite and limestone * is a very small item. So is * sulphur 
and scrap.* 

. Mr. Peterson. —Scrap is practically the same as finished product. We have 
got to keep that till we find a use for it. The new plant when in operation 
will have about 42,000 tons of surplus scrap. It will go back into the blast 
furnaces. 

Mr. Mother. —You don’t hold that very long. 

Mr. Peterson. —Still we hold it for some time. On any given day we will have 
a considerable quantity. 

President. —Do you moan that you are producing faster than you can use it? 
If so, you will eventually have to get rid of it. 

Mr. Peterson. —We will have to. We have to put it back into the blast 
furnace at present. 

President. —Or in the open hearth ? 

Mr. Peterson. —That is the amount in excess of what we can use in the 
open hearth. 

President. —That is your estimate when the Greater Extensions are complete. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —Then, you will be producing more scrap than you require? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes, more steel scrap than the open hearth furnaces can 
take. Probably we will eventually build another furnace to take that up. 

President. —In the case of your outstandings also, can you indicate what 
that represents? ^ 

Mr. Peterson.—TYisX is practically equivalent to 60 days* credit. We have 
to allow for 60 to 90 days usually. 

President. —Do you give credit of that kind? 

Mr. Peterson. —We try not to. We are very often forced to. 

President. —One or two witnesses in Calcutta said that you insistad on a 
very prompt payment. 
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Mr. Peterson. —I wish we could always obtain it. ,It was the Krit^anapd Iron 
Works people, I think, who did not agree with our terms of business. They 
asked us to quote and we quoted and sent them a copy of the usual terms of 
business. They did not accept. 

President. —By the usual terms of business, is it 60 days* or 90 days* credit 

Mr. Peterson. —Usually 30 days’ credit is allowed. After having allowed 
the credit, the difficulty is to get the money. 

‘ President. —You are not in a position to get interest after the expiry of 
30 days*. « 

Mr. Peterson.’^lji the case of the railways we have lately told them that if 
they did not pay within a certain date, we would charge interest. 

Mr. Ginwata. —Railw'ays pay 90 per cent, in advancp, do they not? 

Mr. Peterson. —The arrangement is that they pay 90 per cent, on delivery 
and hold over 10 per cent. There is a considerable delay both in paying 90 per 
cent, and 10 per^ cent. We have complained repeatedly to the Government of 
India. Even m the case of the 90 per cent., there have been in some cases 
delays of 40 or 50 days. 

Presidtni. —As regards stocks, your estimate is 110 lakhs. 

Mr. Peterson. —We are taking two months finished pi-oducts there. 

President. —I don’t quite follow. Is that mainly pig iron or steel? 

Mr. Peterson. —It is now chiefly pig iron. Owing largely to the earthquake, 
business has been disorganised in Japan and our Japanese buyers are not taking 
it. We have a very large stock of pig iron in the yard just at present. We 
have about 50,000 tons of pig iron just now. 

Mr. Mather. —A year ago, you did not have so much. 

Mr. Peterson. —No. 

Mr, Qinwala. —As you have more sections to roll, you have to keep stocks 
in hand? 

Mr. Pcierson.—-Yea, to meet a sudden demand for any particular section. 

Mr. Mather. —I thought that yon usually sold your structural steel to 
merchants. 

Mr. We do usually, but sometimes a particular dealer is very 

anxious to buy a particular section and is prepared to pay a higher price. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you charge anything for prompt deliveries? 

Mr. Peterson. —We don’t make any extra charge unless it is a particular 
arrangement at the time. It would be a matter of price. 

President. —^Mr. Ginwala is referring to the conditions in America. For 
prompt deliveries of certain shapes they were paying a sort of premium over 
stabiltsed rates. 

Mr. Peterson. —I think that we might get that. The premium will be in 
the form of a special price. We don’t have any system of charging a premium. 
In case of prompt delivery, we say ‘ you want it quickly and we will charge 
you more.* It comes to the same thing. 

President. —On the question of a.scertainiag the working capital required 
from the balance sheet, 1 think that something is to be taken into account on 
the other side. You have not only zoi book debts due to you but also liabilities 
which amount to Ra. 154 lakhs. If some people owe you money, you also owe 
money to others and the ore can be set off against the other. 

Mr. Peiersort.—Most of these are not business liabilities but probably are 
acceptances on account of machinery ordered from America. 

Preside-nt. —A good deal of that must be payments on account of the Greater 
Extensions. 

Mr. Peterson. —I should say probably about Rs. 30 lakhs for materials supplied 
and not paid for. 

President.— in arriving at the working capital, one has got to make some 
allowance for the fact that you obtain finance in this way. 
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President. —^And if on part of your liabilities you have to pay interest, som< 
of your debtors also have to pay interest to yoa. . 

Mr. Peterson. —It comes to the same thing. 

President. —Then again throughout the greater part of the year you are 
financed to some extent out of profits. Thei profits of the last year were small 
and BO little was available from that source. 

Mr. Peterson. —If we used the money from profits, we would have to charge 
interest on the money as a part of the cost. 

President .—^Why? 

Mr. Peterson, —When we use money for purposes of this kind, we would 
naturally charge interest. 

President. —Nobody has got a claim to the profits until you close your accounts 
for the year and declare them. 

Mr. Peterson. —They would be used to a certain extent there. 

President. —Surely to the full extent. You would not keep a larger cash 
balance than was necessary to meet your requirements. 

Mr. Peterson. —Do you mean we would save interest in that way? 

President. —^Yes, inasmuch as you would use your own money before borrowing. 

Mr. Peterson. —We would save so much interest and the profit would increase 
so much. 

President. —The amount you borrow is diminished by the amount you have 
made as profits. 

Mr. Peterson. —We could not keep profits in our business and suddenly take 
them out when we pay dividends. We would have to borrow from time to time. 

President. —^Would you pay your profits within three months? 

Mr. Peterson. —We should not. If we used our own monies, the profits 
would increase because we would not be paying interest on the working capital. 
But the interest on sum money, whatever sources it conies from, would be a 
legitimate charge to costs. 

President. —Supposing you are niuking regular profits, and they amount to 
BO much money on an average, it will be porsible to calculate how much you 
are likely to have in hand from that source. 

Mr. Peterson. —We would have to take into consideration the fact that when 
the payment of dividends falls due it would be difficult to borrow the entire 
money that might be required. 

President. —Quite. But if we are making any calculation on the basis of 
the profits which the Company ought to earn, we have got to take that into 
account m connection with the question of the working capital. 

Mr. Peterson. —1 think we would. In dealing with the question of working 
capital we have to take into account the stock which we have on a given date. 
I have not considered the question a.'i to where that money is to come from. 

President. —For the last five years you have not had much choice? 

Mr. Pete/Bon.—No. 

President.—But if you are making any calculation on the basis of protection 
the position is changed? 

Mr, Piterson, —You can reduce that a quarter of the profits that the 
Company might be expected to earn. I doubt whether it would be safe to 
reduce it by more. Any profits would simply go as a reduction of the borrowings 
^nder the cash credit. ^ 

President. —You .would be holding three quarters of the profit in cash? 

Mr. Peterson. —We would be. Dividends would be paid every six 
ordinarily if they were available. 

President. —As far as 1 am concerned that pretty nearly covers the whole 
ground on that subject. 



Ht, Kcit,—Via ax« told in the course of evidence that on a plant like yonrs 
half the amount of the working capital you are contemplating will be quite 
enough. That is why I am anxious to ask you. 

Mt, Ptterton. —^Against that I can only put our actual experience. The 
estimate of working capital you refer to is too low. 

Mr. Kale .—Is your figure supported ,hy any other works? 

Ur. Peterson.—In India I cannot give you a comparative figure hecaose 
none exists. 

Ur. Kale .—In other countries. 

Ur. Pettram .—Their working capital is probably much lower because they 
don’t have to carry these stores. 

Ur. Kale .—Supposing allowance is made for these stores, will the two things 
be comparable? 

Ur. Peteraon .—I doubt it; you also have to consider the conditions of credit 
in various countries. In America probably no credit will bo given. 1 <fo not 
know. In England possibly longer credit might be given. 

Ur. Kale .—Have you compared your working capital with the working capital 
of some of the engineering firms who are practically in the same position? 


Ur. Peteraon .—I don’t think that the kind of stores and stocks which we 
carry would have to be carried by them. 

Ur. Kale .—Some of them will not have to carry them to the extent to which 
you have, but will it not be worth while comparing. 

Ur. Peteraon .—I do not know from what source you could get information 
as to their stocks and stores carried by them. 

Ur. Kale .—The general impression loft in one’s mind is that this figure is 
rather high as working capital when the value of your output is its. 3 crores. 
Your working capital comes to nearly Rs. 2 crores. 

Ur. Peteraon .—The figure is raised due to the stocks of the raw materials 
which you must hold; I do not know how you can reduce the three months stock 
on hand. If you have not got raw materials in hand sometimes you have the 
risk of shutting down the works for a short time and that means tremendous 
loss to the Company. 

Ur. Kale .—If generally the prices come down, do you think these figures will 
be reduced? 

Ur. Peteraon .—If the prices come down you may reduce the figures pro¬ 
portionately. I think possibly the figures for outstandings might go down. 
At present there is difficulty in getting this money owing to the financial position 
of India. 


Preaident.—-In your estimate of what you require for the Greater Extensions 
Rs. 210 lakhs is due to spare parts and so on and stores including bricks. 

Ur. Peteraon. —Practically. 

Praident .—That is a very high proportion? 

Mr. Peteraon .—I think it is the only thing you can do in this country. There 
is no other source from which these could be obtained. They have to be kept. 


Ur. Mather .—Your bricks are locally mannfactnred ? 

Mr: /Vferson.—They are obtained from the Kumardubhi Works. 

Preafdent.—It is one of the items on which 1 want the number of months' 
consumption they represent. 


Mr. Peteraon.—I do not know whether we have succeeded in getting three 
months stock. Generally speakmg that represents three months’ stock. 


President.—After the 
course that the stock is 
anything. 


experience of the railway strike I cannot say ol 
excessive because at that time it was difficult to get 


Ur. AfotAer.—Can you say really for what 
stores such as cables are estimated to last? 


length of time your slactrioal* 



Mr. Prfsrwn.—Tne beat way to get^jat that would be to make a staUment 
of actital consumption. 

Mr, Mather.—I think that is the most convenient way. It is a fairly 
straightforward estimate in the case of rolls, ingots and raw materials. You 
might necessarily have to hold stocks of some kinds of electrical machinery 
for a couple of years and more. It will be useful if you can split this up 
into consumable stores and put it on a more reasonable basis. 

Mr. Peterson.—I would draw the attention of the Board to the Chief Electri¬ 
cian’s stakment that he has to hold a large quantity of cable in stock. 

Mr. Mather. —Information has been given to the Board by importers of iron 
and steel to the e^ect that during the last year when times were normal they 
could get iron and steel out in practically any form they wanted in two or 
three months from the date of the order. It may be possible that in regard 
to some of your stores you cannot get them as quickly as that, but I do not 
know if there is any evidence to show that it takes a very long time generally. 

Mr. Peterson. —You have got to remember that some of these requirements, 
especially spares, have to com© from America. 

Mr. Mather* —The requirements for machinery spares are on a different footing 
in so far as ordinary things like oil, grease and cables and so on are concerned. 

Mr. Peterson. —When the subsidiaiy companies are coming into operation 
we might probably get cables on the spot and to that extent we might reduco 
our working capital. 

Mr. Mather. —In the case of things required to replace broken parts that is 
probably a very necessary insurance but I do not think some of these things 
are in fairly regular consumption. 

Mr. Kale. —What is your system of purchasing these stores? 

Mr. Peterson. —You mean in America or in India? 

Mr. Kale. —Both. I have never seen any tenders called for by your Company 
in India for articles that are manufactured here. 

Mt. Peterson. —What we usually do in India is to call for tenders in Calcutta. 
The Calcutta office calls for tenders and submits them to the Purchasing depart¬ 
ment here for selection. 

Mr. Kale. —So the purchases are iiinde by tenders? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yea. We do not invite tenders publicly. 

Mr, Kale. —Don’t ^you think that there is much advantage in having a 
public tender? 

Mr Peterson. —Practically only ii certain number of people whom we know 
could supply these. 

Mr. Kale. —Owing to competition between these firms you can get things 
cheaper ? 

Mr. Pe.ter.’^on. —We ask half a dozen firms to quote for the particular things 
we require and we select the cheapest. Suppliers know that competitors are 
being asked to quote. 

Mr. Kah. —But I think publicity will be an advantage. 

Mr. Peterson. —It might conceivably be so. 

President. —Your position will be much stronger when you appeal to Govern¬ 
ment to call for public tenders in India for all that they require if you can 
say that you do it yourself. 

Mr. Peterson. —I do not think there is enuch bought in this country. 

Mr. Me.—There are many things that you can buy in thijS country. The 
Chamber of Commerce are pressing the Government to buy things in India. 

Mr. peterson. —It is no use calling tenders for silica bricks, for instance. 

Mr. Kale, —Certainly not things which you manufacture but those which you 
do not manufacture. 

Mr. Pe^e7«on.—We do not really buy very much of that kind of thm^. ; 
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Mr. Rate, —Can you giv« me an idea of what y6u buy in India t 

Mr. PtUrsQU. —The figure will not be vfiry high. Generally speaking we 
buy about | of what we sell. We can give you a statement. 

Mr. Kali, —1 want only consumable stores. 

Mr, Peferson.-~You want what the actual expenditure is on consumable 
stores. I can get it from the Purchasing Department, 

Mr, Kale. —I thought if you could improve this organisation of purchase that 
would be a source of some saving. ’’ 

Mr. Pettnon.^l think there is a pretty elaborate check on it already and 
everything tltat is done at Jamshedpur, every letter that is written, every order 
that goes out, all go to Bombay daily and are checked there. Every letter 
issued by the Works is compared there and the orders sent from our Bombay 
or Calcutta office. 

Preaiden^-rThere are one or two other points. One of the arguments put 
forward in evidence was that assuming by means of protection the imports of 
iron and steel were to a large extent reduced, the inevitable result must be a 
corresponding reduction in India’s e.xports. The way it would operate would 
be a rise in exchange and it was repvosenled that it would have a very unfavour¬ 
able effect on agriculture in India in view of the fact that a large proportion 
of India’s exports at present are agricultural produce. That was the argument 
that was put to us. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is a general argument against the establishment of 
any industry whatever in this country, not steel in particular. If it is regarded 
as a disadvantage that anything imported into this country should be replaced 
by a thing manufactured in this country, that would apply to every industry 
not necessarily to this alone. 

President. —One reply suggested here was that, if industries developed 
without protection, it would probably be a gradual process and the disturbance 
effected would not be great and things would adjust themselves. 

Mr. Peterson. —I think it would be a gradual process in any case. It is now 
13 years since the steel industry started. The manufacture has been steadily 
growing and will continue to grow, but even with the Greater E.xtensions the 

? roduction will only be 50 to 60 per cent, of the total materials coming into 
ndia. It seems to me that that consideration suggested would rule out any 
possible manufacture in this country at all. 

Pregidenf.—There was one point in that connection that T put to the witness, 
that as regards the manufacture of steel, growth would'have to be by sudden 
jumps. 

Mr. Peterson, —The manufacture of steel is really not economically profitable 
unless it is done on a large scale. Probably the plant as it will stand when 
completed is about the smallest size plant that has any chance of competing 
with the foreign manufacturer at present. It would be no use thinking of any 
smaller plant. 

President. —You have to start with a costly plant? 

Mr. Peterson. —I think it was recognised 12 years ago that the smallest 
economic unit for a steel plant that could work profitably at all in any country 
would cost about Rs. 4 crores, and considering the rise in the cost of plant 
materials, etc., and the development of the industry elsewhere you could put 
that at Rs. 12 or 15 crores to-day. 

President, —Surely the rise in the cost of steel machinery is not as great as 
that: it is hardly 200 per cent. 

Mr. Peterson. —I do not know : it might easily be that because of the improve¬ 
ments in practice and other things. 

Mr. Machinery has become more elaborate? , 

Mr. Peterson.^Xi is the continuous mill that is going to bold the future of 
the steel industry. 

Prefident.—Tbat would ^iply to part of the plant, not to the whole of it. 
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Mr, BtttTion.'-^Thnii the blast furnace that will be successful in India in 
future will be the large blast furnace. I think thera is only one blast furnace 
in England of the size we have got here. 

President. —That brings in the other element of larger production. Referring 
to the figure that I niention«>d to you yesterday of Hs. 15 crores as the estimate 
of the United Steel Corporation of Asia for their capital expenditure on their 
steel works proper, apart from the subsidiarips and the working capital, do you 
thihk that, so far as Tatas are in a position to judge, it is a reasonable estimate 
in view or the decrease in price since you started! 

Mr. PcfeMow.—It is difficult to say. I should say that when th^ came to 
erect they would find that the estimate would go up by to 2 crores. That would 
go to Bs. 17^ crores. Do you know whether they take plate mills, sheet mills, 
etc., in estimating! 

Mr. Mather. —We were not given that. They have changed their mind since 
the original estimate was made. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is very difficult to say whether it would be fair or not 
unless you say what is in it. 

President. —What they gave was on approximate cost of a steel plant pro¬ 
ducing something like 400,000 tons. If you take your Bs. 21 crores, divide it 
into what you spent up to 1916-17 and what, was spent since then, double every¬ 
thing that w<as .spent up to 1916-17 and take 66 per cent, of the subsequent 
expenditure, it comes to* something like Rs. 17 crores. If you deduct depreciation 
it would bring you to Bs. 15 to Bs. 16 crores. That is a very rough woy of 
getting at it and still it comes to a figure which is on the same level. 

Mr. Peterson. —I do not know how the figure would work out in practice. 

Mr. Ginwala.^Yow have got capital cost figuies .of other countries. You have 
referred to them in your reply to Mr. Homi’s statement. 

Mr. Peterson. —We have figures of our capital cost per ton before the war 
period but not up to date. They are published from time to time in the 
various Trade Journals and proceedings of tne Steel Institute. 

Mr. Ginwala. —After getting the figures for the United Kingdom you may 
add a percentage. 

Mr, Peterson, —-You won’t find any plant in the United Kingdom that will 
be exactly similar to this plant. Conditions will be different. The plant may 
have a blast furnace and no steel making capacity, may have steel furnaces and 
one blooming mill, may have small mills and nothing" else. It is very difficult 
to compare. With regard to these estimalas, have they taken the cost of housing 
of labour and other things! 

President.—AW we have got so far is rather sketchy. 

Mr. Peterson.— they included collieries in that? 

President.—Yea. Everything except subsidiaries and working capital. 

Mr. Mather.—Ihey have estimated the town at £71,000 for the first instal¬ 
ment. That is independent of the water supply. 

Mr. Peterson. —I am merely pointing out the difference. 

PfMidenf.—What we want to get at is whether Bs. 15 crores is a fairly 
approximate estimate of the cost of a fully equipped Works in India actually 
used for producing over 400,000 tons! 

Mr. Peterson. —It would be too low if yon take everything into consideration. 

PrMirfenf.—Practically nearly the whole “of your figure of 21 crores for your 
capital expenditure will have been incurred by the end of March next. 

* Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

■r 

Pretident. —So that your fixed capital expenditure in March 1924 will practi- 
ally be complete? 

Ur. Peterson. —Yon mean the expenditure on the Greater Extensions: ns 
t will be completed by about that date. ' 
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President. —From that date onwards yon‘will no longer be worried by tbii 
tangle of the Greater Extensions? 

Mr. Peterson. —No. 

President, —There was a letter that came in during the last two or three days 
giving certain prices paid per ton of coal, and also the average price you received 
per ton for the rail mill products, ^nd for the bar mill products for certain yea». 
Would it be possible to give in the case of each year the average price for all 
products? 

Mr, Peterson.—'You want a statement year by year? 

President. —1 want the average price per ton of all finished steel products 
for the four years 1920, 1921, 1922 and 1923; also the average price per ton 
of all rail mill products and the average for all bar mill products. 

Mr, Peterson. —I think we can work that out. 

Mr. Mather. —I would like to have some information about the figures in a 
statement that you sent us some time ago. On the first sheet you say “ Rails— 
Ordinary sale, Contract sale.” You have received rather more for your ordinary 
sales than for your contract sales but in 19^-23 you received Ks. 116 for ordinary 
as against Ks. 135 for contract sale. What kind of rails are those! I do not 
know what ' ordinary sale ’ means for rails at Rs. 116. I thought practically 
all your rails were sold under contract? 

Mr. Peterson. —It must have Included second class rails. 

Mr. Mather. —There would be some rails that are not second class? 

Mr. Oinwala. —I don^t understand what ‘ ordinary sale ’ means. 

Mr. Peterson, —Anything that we have sold not under contract. 

Mr. Mather. —May we take it that this includes second class rails? 

Mr. Peterson. —^Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —And the light rails? 

Mr. Peterson. —No, they are shown in the bar mill. 

President. —In giving the average that I asked for I think it would be better 
to leave out the second class r^ils altogether because they have always been 
eliminated in the case of other figures. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes, we will take that out. 

Mr. Mather. —We have the extraordinary position again, for instance, in 
1920*21 in the bar mill that your ordinary sale price for light rails is Rs. 196 
and your contract sale price is Ks. 327 : that seems to be an exceptionally favour¬ 
able contract. 

Mr. Peterson. —Rs. 327 is really the price of rails prevailing in other countries 
at the time. The low price in 1920-21 is due to outstandings of previous years. 

Mr, Mather. —As regards the structural steel, can you tell us just what con¬ 
tracts these are? Are these for steel supplied to Government? 

Mr. Peterson. —These are mainly supplied to engineering firms. 

Mr. A/aiAer.—There is probably a standing arrangement? 

Mr, Peterson. —They take so much per year at a certain definite discount 
under the landed price. 

President.—There is one point that I ought to have mentioned. We have 
not, I think, got much information either as to what you expect your cost of 
production to be per ton in future or what price you expect to receive. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is given in a statement that I sent to the Tariff Board. ^ 

President. —That is your average for the whole steel? * 

Mr, Peterson. —Yes; Chat is an attempt to get at the future cost. 

President. —Take your Jamshedpur cost—Item No. 4. You estimate your 
works cost of steel at Rs. 115 a ton. That covers all qualities? 

Mr. Peterson. —^Yes. That is the average price for everything. 



pTttidtnt .—One wants to have an idea how that is distributed over the various 
products. After all we cannot cheerfully say “ Put a duty of 60 per cent, on 
all classes of steel ’’ and leave it at that. It might be too high in one case and 
too low in another. 

Mr, I’ttereon. —We can do that. You want that for certain definite articles? 

Prtaidtnl. —You can take the average cost for plates, sheets, structural 
material, rails, bars and so on. I take it that your structural materials are 
produced from one kind of mill and you may take the average of that mill, and 
if they are produced from another mill take the average of that mill. 

Ur. PtttTion. —It will have to be the average of both. 

President. —I am thinking of the difference between the 28'' mill and the 
Bar mill, fur instance. It is nut so much great detail that is required but we 
do want to know as between rails and heavy structurals, bars and light structurals, 
sheets and plates and so on. 

Ur. Peterson. —I have got it worked out, but I have not got it with me 
jiist now. 

President. —I would rather like to have it from the Company in that way 
for the main items. 

Mr. Peterson. —We have worked that out ourselves and we will let you have it. 

President. —Does this average Of Bs. 115 include galvanized sheets? 

Ur, Peterson. —Yes; that would include all products. 

President. —You cannot give us in detail the average current price for each 
product because there are innumerable extras, but you can give us perhaps 
the basic price? 

Ur. Peterson. —We would divide it this way: rails, sheets and bar mill 
products. Du you want it in greater detail? 

President. —1 take it you have got some estimate of what the costs are likely 
to be of the things that you are not yet producing and it would be useful to have 
it, 1 think. 

Mr. Peterson. —We are at present preparing a statement showing what the 
costs will be. 

President. —If you can let us have a statement giving these figures it would 
be helpful. 

Ur. Peterson, —To get the average you have got to get at the tonnage. We 
will divide these into Bar Mills, plates sheet, bars, tin bars. 

Mr. Mather. —Have you no estimate of the cost of sleepers? 

Ur. Peterson. —We shall not be making very many. 

President. —I think you said yesterday in one of the statements you handed 
in that you anticipate that, if the duty you suggested ware imposed, steel rails 
would probably enter the country at Bs. 120 a ton including freight and 
landing charges? 

Ur. Peterson. —Yes. That is the statement w^th regard to the evidence of 
the Agents of the G. I. P. and the B.'B. & C. I. Bailways. 

President. —Do you anticipate that the foreign manufacturer will meet the 
imposition of protection by lowering his prices still further? 

Ur. Peterson. —I think he would cut his prices es far as he can in order 
to keep his works going. 

President. —If steel rails enter the country at Rs. 120 per ton that would 
mean an f. o. b. price of about £6-lb« 

Mr. Petersom—'ihni vs above the rate before the war. If protection had 
been given in England it would have happened. The general election has gone 
otherwise. I was merely arguing from our experience of the wagon makers. 
They were certainly quoting last year much under cost in order to retain the 
business. I think the rail makers may do the same thing in regard to rails. 

President. —I think your case was that they had already been doing that? 

Mr. Peterson.—They are doing it and they may do it still furthsr if pro¬ 
tection IS given. 
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if). Ginwala.~^l should like to know whethv for plant aa now laid 

out it is absolutely necessary* to produce as much as 1^^000 tons of rails in 
a year? 

Mr» Peterson. —No ; there is no necessity. But if we do produce ^X),000 tons 
in a year we could produce rails considerably cheaper, that is to say, we can 
reduce the price of rails to the country. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The point in my nfind is this. If you could cut that part 
of your production as much as possible and free the railways from the additional 
burden, the difficulty of the situation would be very much lightened. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is impossible. We must manufacture some rails. 

Mr. Oinwala^^Yiovi much must you manufacture? 

Mr Peterson. —We reckoned on manufacturing at least 150,000 tons in the 
next year, but I don’t think the requirements of the Railways would be any¬ 
where near that. 

Afr. Ginw(Ja. —Can you run your Works efficiently without manufacturing 
more than 100,000 tons? 

Mr. Peterson. —^Yes, we can probably do it at 100,000 tons. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing you stop manufacturing rails, would railways be 
able to get cheap rails? 

Mr. Peterson. —Certainly they would not. Prices would be put up against 
them, that is practically certain. Further we cannot stop manufacturing rails 
because of these contracts. 

Mr. Ginwala> —Apart from the question of contracts, could you stop manu¬ 
facturing rails and still dispose of all your output? 

Mr. Peterson. —^We could not dispose of the whole output in the form of 
structural materials or anything like that. 

Mr. Mather. —Why should you think that it would be almost certain that 
English manufacturers would put up prices ? 1 suppose that you are aware 
that English manufac'turers are sending rails to Australia this year at prices 
which were at the time lower than anything that have been quoted in India. 

Mr. Peterson. —I think that, if there was no competition in this country, 
rail makers in England would fix it high, whereas if there was competition 
they would fix it lower. 

Mr. Mather. —I cannot see any evidence that rails have been sold in this 
country at lower prices than in other countries. Is any dumping going on? 

Mr. Peterson. —I don’t think that there is any chance of dumping going 
on in the matter of rails, considering the price at which we are selling. The 
railways cannot possibly get rails for this price. The B. N. B- could not get rails 
at Rs. 110, for instance. 

Mr. Mather. is a special case. That is the main point. Where do 
you think that rails are being nndcr-sold in India by British manufacturers? 

Mr. Peterson.’^J don’t think that there is much dumping goin^ on in rails. 

President.—They are selling at a price which is the best that they can get? 

Mr. Peterson, —^What T mean is that there is no dumping in order to get the 
orders away from us. The orders that we have got are not orders that they 
want, at any rate not at the same price. 

Mr. Mather.-—^ there is no reason to believe that British oanufactwera 
are selling rails cheaply in order to put, you in difficulties? 

Mr. Peterson.-^Oi course they were selling below the home price in April. 

Mr, Mather. —April prices were exceptional and in any case that is almost 
an invariable practice in all countries. 

Mr. Peterson. —^Yes, we do it ourselves. 

President.—Then, I take it that the amount of strnctnrals yon can sell is 
really limited by the capacity of the engineering firms in this countiyr? 

Peterton. —By the capacity of the Indian market. 



That is to a large eztaat the capacity of engineering firms? 

Ur, Pttenon. —Yes. 

g 

PreBident. —Therefore until the capacity of engineering firms is enlarged 
you cannot expect to sell in the shape of structural to the full demand of the 
country. You cannot supply because the necessary intermediate channel does 
not yet exist? 

Mr. PeHfson. —You would iiave to djyide structuruls into different classes, 
vie., joists, pillars ana things of that kind. I don't think that all these would 
depend on the engineering firms. In many cases they are used without any 
fabrication at all. 

President .—What we were told quite distinctly by Mr. Cockran, of Messrs. 
Burn & Co., was, supposing the Government of India gave work to all the 
engineering firms up to their full capacity, that would not be near the con* 
sumption of ihis country of fabricated steel. 

Ur. Peterson. —By fabricated steel he must have meant steel on which work 
had actually been done, not the ordinary steel used in this country. Ordinary 
beams can be used without much fabrication to replace wood. It does not 
require any elaborate engineering works to do that. 

Mr Mather. —It is not elaborate, but still it is classed as a fabrication work« 
As soon as you punch holes and rivet it, it becomes fabricated. 

Mr. Peterson. —That could be done without a big engineering workshop. 
There is no difficulty in extending the capacity of the country for that sort 
of work. Your question was whether our capacity was not limited by the 
number of engineering firms or not. I don’t think that engineering firms really 
come in. I think that in practice to have that kind of work done does not require 
auy special engineering skill. 

President. —^After all, that is a special case. As far a.s buildings are con¬ 
cerned it is very simple. There are a great many things besides the kind of 
steel you can sell as beams in the structural steel. I am using the word 
‘ structural in a broad sense. Your sale in this country at present must at 
present be limited by the capacity of engineering firms in this country who deal 
with it. 

Ur. Mather. —I think that the indications are at the present moment that it 
is limited more by the capacity of the country to take it. I have worked out 

the figures for 1922-23. As far as I can see, the imports of structural steel 

coming in as such, or a.s fabricated .steel, but not including bars, and your 
output of structural steel, come to not more than 130,000 tons. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is very small. 

President. —That is relevant to the point raised by Mr. Ginwala. Ha 

says that you can give up the manufacture of rails. 

Mr. Peterson. —I don’t think that we can give up the manufacture of rails. 

Mr. ffi'nwa/a.—According to Mr. Mather’s figures, the total quantity of steel 
of the kind we are considering and imported into India is about 700,000 tons. 

Mr. Mather. —Mr. Ginwala has gone on a broader basis; sheets, beams, etc., 
he has included. 

Mr. Peterson. —I think that that would be very much in excess of oor 

capacity. 

Mr. (?inu?a/a.—The point is, can you reduce your output of rails? 

Mr. Peterson.—We could not do it. 

Mr. Oinwala. —You have laid out your plant on the assumption that one 
fourth at least of your output must b# rails. 

Mr. Peferson.-^Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —Sheets, black sheets, and plates together come to about 96,000 
or 97,000 tons. Can you make more than that? 

Mr. Peterson. —We cannot make more than 36,000 tons of sheets. 

President. —^Will you be able to tell us how the output of sheets would be 
divided between galvanised and blacz? 
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Mr. PeUrion.—Wa can divide it in rny way. If yon want oor ertimats 
of how we are likely to divide i^ I don't think that wo have gone into that 
yet. It depends,on the market. Our machines are quite capable of adjustment 
and would turn out whichever is more profitable. 

/’resident.—Clearly you could sell more as black sheets. 

Pt-ltraon. —I don’t think so. We have a complete galvanising equipment, 
by which the whole of these sheets can be galvanised. 

President.—Kave you considered this question? Great Britain produces much 
the largest proportion of the galvanised sheets that arer importeo. As soon as 
you came into the market you might find that the price dropped heavily. They 
may be making big profits on galvanised sheets. 

Mr. Petenon'. —We know they are. But if the import is 130,000 tons, and our 
output is 36,000, it would not pay them to lower prices because we came in. 
In that case they would be losing on three-fourths. „ 

President. —They might hope to drive you out. 

Mr. Peterson. —I don’t think that there is any chance of that for other 
reasons. 

President. —We had evidence from Mr. Annndji Haridas, a big importer in 
Calcutta, as to the advantage possessed by the Tata Iron and Steel Co. in 
respect of railway freights upcountry. What he said was that in normal times 
the imported steel found it exceedingly difficult to compete in the United 
Provinces, right up to Delhi and also m the Central Provinces and down in 
the direction of Madras, because of the difference in railway freights. I am 
sorry I have not brought tlie figures with me. He said that your rate from 
Jamshedpur to Delhi was something like Rs. 18, whereas the freight the imported 
steel had to pay from Calcutta to Delhi was Rs. 36 a ton. 

Mr. Peterson. —Probably he is referring to concession rates which are open 
to anybody else who offers the same tonnage as we do. 

President. —I am not suggesting that there is any improper action. 

Mr. Peterson. —He. can obtain them too. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How can the importer offer that tonnage? 

President. —I take it that there are not many importers with sufficiently 
large tonnage. 

Mr. Peterson. —There would be in Calcutta big importers who can offet 
the same tonnage as we do. 

President. —Do you send your goods via Calcutta? 

Peterson. — Via Gomoh. 

President. —The importance of it is in the fact that as regards part of your 
market, owing to that fact, you are at present enjoying a sort of natural pro¬ 
tection. 

Mr. Peterson. —I don’t quite know what their freights are from Calcutta to 
Delhi or Cawnpore. 

President. —I can give you their statement. 

Mr. Peterson. —.\s far as our freights are concerned, we have concession rates 
to Cawnpore and Delhi. They are station to station ratbs. You can find all 
these rates in the Railway rates book. I don’t quite understand why the importer 
does not get that. 

Mr. Mather. —Some merchants gave us evidence to the effect "that as soon 
as railway rates were raised, their own rates went up, whereas your rates 
remained the same, or approximately the same. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is not a matter of special agreement between us and 
railways. " 

Mr. Mather. —Does it apply to anybody else? 

Mr. Peterson. —Oh, yes. If anybody can buy here and ship, they will get 
the same freight. What we really get is the full wagon load rate from station 
to station and the special rates are fixed by railways themselves usually on 
consideration of the traffic they get. What I don’t understand ia why ^ 
importers cannot make the same arrangement, 



/’reJiWfini.—Apparently they cannot^"' What is your rate from Tatanagar to 
Bombay ! 

Mr. PeUrton. —Rs. 18. 

President. —Ra. 15 was what you quoted. 

Mr. Peterson. —It has been increased. 

President. —What is it to Calcutta? ^ 

Mr. Peterson. —It is between Es. 2-14-0 and Ea. 3. 

ilfr. Qinwala. —When your output is increased to 450,000 tons, where will 
you find the market for it? I have gone into the figures of imports of iron 
and steel for 1020-21 and 1921-22 at various ports. The total imports into 
Calcutta in 1921-22 were 216,000 tons, so that even if you capture the whole 
Calcutta market, you will have to find a market for another lo0,000 tjns else* 
where. Assuming that you get a certain amount of protection, could you complete 
in Bombay at all? 

Mr. Peterson. —It might be possible. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In what way? 

Mr. Peterson. —By sending steel round to Bombay by sea instead by rail. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have you considered it? 

Mr.^ Peterson. —We have considered it. If necessary, we would probably 
charter special steamers and not take ordinary freight. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What difference would it make? 

Mr. Peterson. —We are not quite sure what wo would get steamers for. We 
can send it in large cargoes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Assuming that you have to compete at the ports chiefly? 

Mr. Peterson. —There is a qualification. Not necessarily at ports, bat wherever 
we can, for instance in places like Lucknow, Cawnpore, Nagpur, Patna, etc. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How much of your outturn can you dispose of at these ports 
where, if you get protection, you may be more or less on even terms so far as 
transport is concerned, with the foreign competitor? 

Mr. Peterson. —I should say—this is my general impression—that for the next 
two years we can dispose of the whole of our output to Government, and in the 
Calcutta market. 


Mr. Ginwala .—Ail the 400,000 tons? 
Mr. Peterson .—It won’t bo so much. 


. asking you about the 400,000 tons. Calcutta only 

imports 260,000 tons according to the figures for 1921-22. 

Pederson. You are leaving out of account our existing production of 
130,000 tons, ^^e have to find a market for the difference between 420,000 
tons and 130,000, i.c., about 290,000 tons and not the full amount. Of this the 
subsidiaries will take 45,000 tons leaving 245,000 tons for tlie market. 

Mr. Ginwala.—^Th\s is all steel? 


1 ge^j'ig 100,000 tons of rails. That would 

leave 146,000 tons which we have to put on the market. 

Mr. Gmwala.—Not in adidtion to 60,000 tons of rails you turn out now. 

Mr, Pelertan.—On the whole we expect to turn out 150,000 tons of rails. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Still you will have another 160,000 tons to sell. 

Mr. Pet^ton.—'Wo would have 146,000*tons to sell after subsidiaries’ “ reouir*. 
ments . We expcat to sell it in the Oanges valley, from Delhi to Calcutta. 

Mr. Oinwala.—I have nothing to say, hut 1 have some doubts. 

d/r. Peterson.—You have an import of 260,000 tons. As I say for two or 
three years, I don’t think the problem will arise. At the end of three ysaM 
consumption might increase. At present it is very restricted. ^ ’ 

Mr. Otnwola.—But then if more steel is manufactured, it is a mors diflicolt 
problam than you seam to imagine. 



President. —^You will never get your 'J)ric0 in Bombay. 

Mr, Peterson. —^We would probably invade the Bombay market from the other 
side. Bombay must serve a large portion of the country inside by rail. We 
can probably compete in Ahmcdabaa. 

Mr, Ginwala, —Assuming that protection is given, will you take Tatanagar 
as your basis or what will you do? 

Mr. Peterson. —Do you mean w’.itit tKo Company will do in calculating the 
price ? 

Mr, Ginwala. —^What will the Board have to do? 

Mr. Peterson. —I think that from the point of view of the Board, Calcutta 
should be Haken as the basis, being the nearest market. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is to say, to the total cost at Tatanagar, you will add 
the transportation and other cost from Jamshedphr to Calcutta—is that what 
you mean ? 

Mr. Peterson. —T don’t think that it will be necessary. What we lose this 
side by the cost of transportation to Calcutta, we gain on the other side, 
the interior. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In that case, Jamshedpur is the basis. 

Mr. Peterson. —I think that it would be simpler for the Board to take the 
price at Calcutta. 

President. —We are determining what would be a fair price for the Indian 
manufacturer. 

Mr. Peterson. —f. o. r. (his works) will be the fairest way. 

President. —And compare with the c. i. f. price? 

Mr. Peterson. —At his works. You can find out what it cost steel to bring 
out and compare it with the price at the works. 

Mr. Ginwala. —From Calcutta we have to bring tlie goods to Jamshedpur. 

Mr. Peterson. —If you want to make an absolute comparison on an absolutely 
fair basis, it can be done. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing the amount of protection depends on the difference 
between the price at which the foreign manufacturer can sell his steel and the 
price at which you can afford to sell, and if you do not add the charge betweeen 
Calcutta and Jamshedpur to the foreign price, does the amount of protection 
remain the same ? 

Mr. Peterson. —^You can compare our price f. o. r. Jamshedpur with c. i. f. 
Calcutta. That is perfectly fair. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I wanted to get your opinion. It seemed to me anyhow that 
you might have to compete in other parts, but you know your business better 
no doubt. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes, we would have to compete in other parts. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In that case, won’t you be at some disadvantage? 

Mr. Peterson. —There are certain parts of India where we could not compete 
such as Karachi, unless we get very cheap freights. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There is the question of the Burmese market. 

Mr. Peterson. —^Wc cannot get reasonable freight from Calfictta to Rangoon. 
That is the difficulty there. 

Prcairfent.—-You may have to keep' large stocks in those parts, but then if 
you keep stocks, your working capital goes up. 

Mr. Peterson. —I don’t think that that question would arise, because it would 
be financed by the branch firms. 

Mr. Kale. —I want to refer to the question raised by the President about the 
disturbance of the trade balance, which lias been pointed out to us by the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce and Mr. Pilcher. Do you think that the dis¬ 
turbance will not be so serious that it need be taken into consideration? Their 
poiht of view is this. Your claim is that the steel ind^pstry must be protected 
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on national grounds. Agriculture is the greatest national industry and if pro¬ 
tection, given to steel industry, is likely to ruin the agricultural industry. 
Government and the public must think twice bofor^they embark upon a policy 
of protection. Is it your view that the disturbance that will be caused by the 
restriction of imports of steel will not be so very serious that it will affect 
the position of cultivators? 


Mr. PctirHon.-^il don’t think that it wou^ affect it at all. 

Mr. Kidr .—Will the disturbance be sudden or will it be prolonged? 

Mr. Pet?rmi.—\ should say that it would be pretty gradual. 

■ Mr. Ktde .—The imports into the country average about Rs. 250 crorea a year; 
and about Rs. 10 to 1.5 crores worth of steel will be affected if protection is 
granted ? 

Mr. Pv.te.rson.--\!\\QVG, will be a great deal of steel in it which will not be 
protected. 

Mr. Mather .—The figure that tlie BengnI Cliainber of Commerce gave us 
was that 30 per cent of the country’s total imports of all kinds would be affected. 
I have worked out this and I find that about 10 per cent, (ne., about Rs. 25 
crores) would be affected if protective duty were put on the kinds of steel you 
propose to make. 

Mr. Kale .—You doi»’t suppu.so tlial. oxcliango would be so very seriously dis¬ 
turbed as to cause a disadvantage to the agricultural industry? We have to 
balance the interest of steel against the interest of agriculture. The question 
before the Board and the public will be whether agriculture will be affected 
in the way in which it is represented. 

Mr. Pcter.'ion .—I don’t see any reason why it should be. 

Mr. Kali :.—In your examination last time, you told us that, as the Greater 
Extensions come into operation, some of the covenanted bands that are now 
engaged on the works will bo drafted otj to these works. 

Mr. Petenion. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale .—Are you doing it now? 


Mr. Pefr.nion '.—It is going on at present and some of these men who are in 
charge of particular departments will have the new departments added to their 
work. 


Mr. Kale. \our case was tliat there were certainly more men than were 
absolutely necessary (m the works. 

Mr. Peterson ~1 do not think so. 


Mr. K(ih.—\ remember Mr. Tutwiior said so. 

Mr. Pr.ler.ion.—\t is not my impression, certainly with regard to the covenanted 
labour. Jn the case of the uncovenanted labour we Jiave more men. I might 
explain that if we are to train Indians we have to have a certain number of 
additional men who are undergoing a process of training. They can only be 
trained on the works. In order to get tliem trained, we Imvo to employ a certain 
number of men that we would otherwise not employ. 

Mr. Aale ■ I wanted to kno^v whether this process is going on and whether 
as soon as they are trained they will be drafted on to the Greater Extensions? 


Mr. Peterson.~Thi5 is going on continually. 

Mr. Kale.—That applies to uncovenanted hands? 


Mr. ^ Peterson. —Yes. It does not apply to 
men being trained y^rnong the coverninted hands 
them. 


covenanted hands. W© have no 
We are training men to replace 


wanted to ask you a question about tlie bonus system T would 
like td* know how it works By bonus I understand a payment Xch is 
m excess of the ordinary fixed salary or it may be onl? a part of the reZl«r 
salary which is only naid at tlie end of the year. Then aeain bonus 

rwerkedt"™'" icncf hiw“your”^tem 
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Mr, Ptttf&on. —Our bonus depends on^ the outturn, but part of the Officer’s 
salary is fixed and the bonu^ is so fixed as to approximate to the same amount 
in the case of the Open Hearth. In other departments it is considerably less. 
If a man does better work he will get a higher remuneration but he always 
gets a certain amount as fixed pay. 

Afr. Kdt ,—The bonus is thus not bonus in the real sense of the word. It is 
a salary for good work done? 

Mr, Peterson.—Part of his salary is fixed and part of it is based on the 
production. That is what it comes to. 

Afr. Kcde .—Was that the idea of bonus in the mind of the Company when 
it started? 

Mr, Ptttrson. —There has been considerable alteration in the rate according 
to what was considered necessary. 

Mr. Kolt. —As I understand it, bonus is necessary for encouraging efficient 
production ? 

Mr. Peterson. —That was why it was originally put on. 

Mr. Kale. —But now the idea has been abandoned? 

Mr. Peterson. —It is on actual production that they are paid. 

Mr. Kale. —I should have expected that the bonus should be dependent upon 
actual outturn. 

Afr. Peterson. —It does. Half of the man’s salary depends on the outturn 
and half is fixed 

Mr. Kale. —Let us take a concrete case. Supposing you wanted to pay a man 
Es. 1,000 a month in order to bring Iiiin out, you pay him Bs. 800 as salary 
and Es. 200 as bonus; so that, I think, the re.il object of bonus is not attained? 

Mr. Peterson .—If his output works well we pay him Rs. 250 or Rs. 300; 
when it is less we pay him Rs. 150. 

Mr. Kale. —It does not depend on individual effort? It depends on the work 
of the entire department in which case the object of bonus is not attained? 

Mr, Peterson. —It is impossible to assess individual efforts. 

Mr. Kalt. —If you take each furnace? 

Mr, Peterson. —In the rase of covenanted hands you would probably have 
objection from the Trade Unions. It will probably be that one man will get 
more than the other. 

Mr. Mather. —Each man will get paid according to the tonnage of the furnace 
on which he is working. This is the system in England. 

Mr. Peterson. —It might be a sensible system. It may be done furnace 
against furnace. I do not know what particular objections there are. 

Mr, Kalt. —So far as I see, the system does not work in the way in which 
it ought to work, and the standard of production has not been increased in the 
proportion to the additions made to the furnace. 

Mr. Peterson. —I think it has more than increased. I think these figures that 
I put in yesterday as compared with England will show that it has increased, 
whereas in England it has decreased. 

Mr. Kde. —In the proportion you fixed originally? 

Mr, PetersM.—That may be due to many circumstances. It ittay be due to 
the failing of in the quality of the materials and so on. 

Mr, JTofe.—Last time I asked a question of Mr. Tutwiler as to the qualifica¬ 
tions of the men in the Open Heartn. Am I to unde^tand that most of these 
men have got higher technical qualifications than men who have obtained 
experience and training in the Works? 

Mr. Peterson, —^You mean the College transit men? 

Mr. Kalt. —Yes. I got the impression last time that most of these men 
in the Onen Hearth are college men. 

Mr. Pettrson, —Assistants and Superintendents and men of that class would 
be, but actual melters and others would not be. 



Mr. K(dt .—The idea at that time was that Indians mieht be taken up for 
these positions from a class which is different frolh the class from which you 
generally get students. 

Mr. PtttTson .—Our recruitment is not only from the Technical Institute. 
There are apprentices on the Works. There are foremen, etc., on the Works who 
are promoted from the workmen. In the Open Hearth department there are men 
quite apart from ^e Technical Institute mep. One of the rollers we have in the 
bar mill is an Indian with no particular education who joined the Works, say, 
seven or eight years ago as an ordinary labourer and is now in charge of a 
shift and is regarded as their best roller. 

Mr. iTofc.—'Unless you follow a policy like this, it is not possible to reduce 
your expenditure. 

Mr, Ptitnon .—We are following this policy. Constantly people are being 
trained. 

Mr. Kale .—^Even in the Open Hearth you are following the policy? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 


Mr, Kale .—I should like to know what is the money value of the sacrifices 
which the Company had to make during the time of war on behalf of Government? 

Mr. Peterson .—That has been stated in our representation. You want 
to have it in evidence. We estimated it at Bs. 6 crores. That is the difference 
in the price of steel as supplied by us and the price at which Government could 
have bought it. 

Mr. Kale .—That is not my question. The impression is that vou have to 
carry a certain burden on account of the machinery you purchased during the 
war to help the prosecution of the war. The plant was purchased at high 
prices. 1 should like to have a figure giving the money value of this kind of 
sacrifice, so to say, that the Company had to make. 

Mr. Peterson .—It would be very difficult to estimate the money value. To 
take a case we should certainly not have put up the stationary furnace in that 
particular form but for the war. W^ should have preferred tilting furnaces. 
Wq built these because they were the only furnaces that could be built in 
India at the time with the materials available and we built them to produce 
steel. I do not think you could put a money value on it at all. 

Mr. Kale .—You cannot .say to what extent you have suffered? 

Mr. Peterson .—The plate mill is another case. 

President .—You would not have put in a plate mill? 

Mr, Peterson .—Possibly not. In any case we would have waited for prices 
to come down. The drag ovens is another case. We have written them off all 
altogether. We can give you the actual figures for that. 

Mr. Ginwala .—^You started your project first in 1916-17? 

Mr. Peiersort.—The Government were not in favour of the proposal when 
it was first put forward but later on they changed their mind and pressed 
he Company to proceed with the scheme. 

Mr. Ginwala .—You had to discuss the details of the scheme and you altered 
he scheme as a result? 


Mr. Peterson .—The scheme was considerably altered between 1916 and 1917. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Yias it after you had come to some sort of definite arranite- 
nent that you took the work in band? ® 


Mr. Peterson.—That would not be correct. The 
hanged and altered as the conditions altSred in the 
rent on. . 


scheme was continually 
country and as the war 


Mr. 6»mi/'u7a.—Was Government responsible for inducing you to make altera- 
ions m the scheme which delayed the progress of the scheme? 


Mr. Peterson .—^You are asking me a question over a 
ot here. We have put in all the correspondence. I 
srsonal recollection. 


period during which I 
cannot add to it from 


was 

my 


Mr. Ginwala.—You did not really make any progress for two years? 
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Mr. Peterson.—We could not get capital; we could not get the milerials 
at all. , * 

Mt. Ginwala. —It would have made considerable diflerence to the cost of the 
scheme if you could have started in 19X7? 

Mt, Peterson. —It would have made considerable diflerence, but nobody could 
have started then without the express orders of Government because of the 
difficulty of imjwrting the necessary machinery during the pWar. It was a 
question of priority. 

Mr. Kale. —I’ want to know the system of making appointments in your 
various departments. Do you call for applications in recruiting your men to 
the engineering and other branches—uncovenanted labour—and for the superior 
posts ? 

Mr. Peterson. —^We do not call for applications. 

Mr. Kale. —How do you then make your ^pointments? How do you know 
that there are .men fit for particular jobs in the country? 

Mr. Peterson. —They come to us in person. Men who have any particular 
ability of that kind, with the expert knowledge required, will apply to us either 
in Bombay or to the Works here. 

Mr. Kale. —Would it not be better to call for applications so that you can 
get the best men available in the country ? 

‘ Mr. Peterson. —Our call for applications to the Technical Institute was not 
very encouraging. There were 13 vacancies and wc got 2,500 applications. It 
is very difficult to invite applications in this country because people without 
the necessary qualifications apply. Examining such applications means a certain 
amount of clerical work and waste of money and time. What actually happens 
is this. Any person who has been to Europe or America and has obtained 
training will be useful in the Works here and will be wanted and would 
come either with a letter to the Agents or to the Works from hi.s Professors, 
stating that he has got certain qualifications. Either we get iiim au appointment 
at once or keep his nanxe on record and give him an appointment when a 
vacancy occurs'by looking up the records. 

Mr. Kale. —For tran.sport work you do not want any unusual qualifications, 
and men who have experience of railway transport in India will do? If you 
call for applications you will get the best men? 

Mr. Peterson. —Are you thinking of the new staff required for the Greater 
Extensions ? 

Mr. Kale. —I am thinking of the best system to be followed by any employer. 

Mr. Peterson. —Take the Duplex furnace, for instance. It would be useless 
to advertise for men in India with experience of Duplex plant. There could 
he none in India. There cannot he anybody in this country who has any 
experience of that. 

Mr. Kale. —There are other departments in the Works. 

Mr. Peterson. —There is an Employment Bureau here an4 the name of any 
candidate who applies for an appointment is kept on record here. They keep 
a list of such men and try and find places for them. During the last two or 
three months we have found places for two or three Indians with expert quali¬ 
fications who have had training in England and America and have asked for 
emplojmient. That is the way in which we make appointments. 

Mr. A^ole^ls the same system followed elsewhere? 

Mr. Peterson.—Yes. Generally speaking, I do not think it would be useful 
for steel works to call for applicationsk. by advertising. 



Oral evidence of Mr. J. C. K. PETERSON and Mr. 
C. A. ALEXANDER, representing the Tata Iron 
and* Steel Company, Limited, recorded at 
Jamshedpur, on the 15th December 
1923. 


President. —Mr. Alexander, you are at present the General Superintendent 
of the Works here,—is that the correct designation of your post? 


Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President .—Can you tell us what your qualifications are and your experience 
in steel making? 

Mr. Alexander .—I graduated in Engineering in 1906 and I was in a mechanical 
engineering work until 1909. Then I went out on mill construction work and 
built some Open Heartli furnaces. After they were finished, I was made foreman 
of them and Inter on 1 was Superintendent for 6 years from 1909 until 1916, and 
then I was transferred by the concern for whom I was working to another plant 
where they were starting up a plant which had not operated for several years, 
where I was an Assistant Superintendent in general charge. From there I went to 
another steel plant in charge of three Open Hearth furnace plants as Superinten¬ 
dent. From there in 1917 I took the charge of a small steel plant with Open 
Hearth furnaces, blooming mill and strip mill. From there I came out here as 
General Superintendent. 

President .—You have had con.siderable experience of steel making then ? 

Mr. Alexander .—T have been in direct charge as Superintendent of Open 
Hearths for about 8 years from 1909 to 1919 and the balance as General Superin¬ 
tendent. 

President .—As General Superintendent the Open Hearth furnaces are under 
your general control and you have a good deal to do with them? 

Mr. Alexander. —Ye.s. 


President .—They are constantly under your observation? 
Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 


President .—The Company have sent us a copy of a note written by you 
comparing the spread between pig iron and ingots, (a) at Jamshedpur and [b) 
in certain work in Canada and the United States of America. I understand you 
are not in a position to tell us the names of the firms in Canada and in the 
United States for which you have given the figures? 

Mr. Alexander .—I would prefer not to because I have got these figures from 
personal acquaintances iu the steel business whom I had known for several years, 
and I consider it a breach of etiquette to give it out to the public. 

President .—Can you tell us in the case both of Canada and the. United 
States whether it is one firm or whether it is the average of more than one firm? 

Mr Alexander. —On© firm in Canada and the average of several in the United 
States. 

President .—Can you tell us how many in the United States? 

Mr. Alexander .—^Five or six. * 


President—C&n" you give us some idea of the approximate size of the plants 
for which you are giving the figures—I mean their approximate production of steel 
per a^pum? 

Mr. Alexander .—The steel production of the one in Canada will, I think, 
be nearly like ours. 

President .—The same as you have at present or as you will have when the 
Extensions are complete? 
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Alexander. —Ab we are now. ThViy have tw6 blast furnaces and llie iron 
from both is converted into steel. Their fuanaces are larger than our old ones 
and I think—I do not have'^he accurate figures of the fini^ed products—I guess 
it would be like ours at the present time or, say, during the past 12 months. 

Mr. Ginwnla. —When you say furnaces, are they blast furnaces or Open Hearth 
furnaces ? 

Mr. Alexander, —I mean the tqtal finished steel output^, would be about 
similar to ours. 

President.—In the case of the 6 or 6 plants in the United States would you 
be able to give us the average figures? Would some of them be larger than 
yours ? 

Mr. Alexander, —Many times larger. 

President. —All of them! 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President.'-Cnn you give us the approximate figure for the total production 
of the 6 or 6 plants? 

Mr. Alexander. —None of them has a production of anything smaller than 1 
million tons a year of finished steel output and up to a maximum of between 2 
and 2^ million tons a year. 

President. —You obtained these figures when you were yourself in America 
during the earlier part of the year? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —^Were these figures supplied to you by the people on the manage¬ 
ment? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —Not for publication but for such assistance as they could give you 
in regard to the running of the plant here? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —Turning now to the note at the beginning of your note, you say 
" Tonnage in U. 8. A. from furnaces of equal hearth areas will be alwut 20 to 
25 per cent, greater than those at Jamshedpur.” Are you in a position to give 
us any figures for the actual output for a comparable furnace? 

Mr. Alexander. —^Yes. Furnace plants comparable with ours will produce say 
from 18,500 a month to 21,000 tons. 

President. —That is for a single furnace? 

Mr. Alexander, —For the same number of furnaces of the same size as ours. 

President. —Have you got a copy of these with you? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —Are these the actual figures that you ascertained? 

Mr. Alexander. —1 was Superintendent of an Open Hearth plant of 8 furnaces 
which were very nearly the size of these. I was Superintendent of these furnaces 
for six years and these were 8 as compared with our 7 here, and I also know of 
other furnaces of about the same size in my experience. I was Superintendent 
of the Open Hearth Department and I had the opportunity of visiting other 
plants and comparing things. That is how I got these. 

President.—Axe you giving these figures as the result of your experience 
while you were actually working in America? 

Mr. Alexander. —^Yes. 

President. —That is the tonnage ofi ingots? 

Mr. Alexander. —^Yes. 

President. —How would that compare with what the furnaces here turn out?' 

Mr. Alexander. —As I said, 20 to 25 per cent, greater than we are tuiWng ont 
here. 

President. —That figure you have given us of 18,000 to 21,000 tons corresponds 
to the 20 or 25 per cent, higher turn out that you have told us about? 
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Mr, Alexander .—I should^ think thaWit does. 

Prtsident.-^Did you make any special enquiries on this point when you ware 
in America daring last year? * 

Mr. Altxander. —Yes. 

Pftsidtnt.—^id you find that there had been any noticeable change since the 
time you were actually working in America? 

Mr. Alexander^ —Increased production since I left America. 

President—Can you give us a rough percentage? 

Mr, Alexander.-^10 per cent. I should say on an average, during tiie past four 
or five years. 

President. —May we take it that the increase was due to the improvement in 
the type of furnace used? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —You have given us an estimate that in the U. S. A. a furnace of 
equal hearth area will give 20 to 25 per cent, greater outturn. Were you thinking 
01 things as they were in America wnen you were working there, or as you found 
them when you were there this year? 

Mr, Alexander.-^As I found them to be when I was there this year. 

Presidejit. —You have told us on the same page that in England no furnace 
fronts are water-cooled because it is neither necessary or economical Are 
the furnace fronts in Jamshedpur water, cooled either in the old plant or the 
Greater Extensions? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —You have submitted a chart showing the variations in production 
at Jamshedpur according to the season of the year. Do you get similar fluctua¬ 
tions in America between winter and summer? 

Mr. Alexander. —Not for so long a period. What I have taken hero as the 
hot season is six months and there it would be only two or three months and 
the toiuiage is somewhat lower than during the other months. March und October 
are always big tonnage months, because the weather is about ideal at those 
periods. 

President. —Then again I take it in the United States of America in the 
winter the extreme coldness also prejudices the output? 

Mr. Alexander. —Occasionally; when it gets very cold, below zero, for a day 
or two things might freeze up, but that does not affect the average materially. 

President. —On page 2 you refer to the fact that you have to be more careful 
at present as regards the grade of steel than they have to be in America, and 
you say this necessitates more care and time which naturally reduces the 
output and the tonnage life of furnace Have you got any figures which would 
enable you to compare the tonnage life of a furnace at Jamshedpur with that of 
one in America, that is, how many heats do you get out of a furnace before it 
is closed down for repairs in America ns compared with what you get on the 
average here? 

Mr. Alexander. —The average in America today on a similar output furnace 
will be about 200 heats and ours is about 100, that is to say, 175 to 200 in the 
United States as against about 100 here. I am only giving you approximate 
figures. 

President.-^'Xhen, the bricks on the whole that you use in the furnace are 
not so good as those In America? 

Mr. Alexander. —1 am not prepared to answer that question because wc are 
operating under entirely different conditions, and if we had Indian made bricks 
in America under American conditions, Another llial would mean 100 heats out 
of a furnace I am ^lot prepared to answer. 

—In the Open Hearth furnace you use both silica bricks and fire 

bricks ?« 

Mr. Alexander. —^We use fire bricks in the checker work, that is, underneath 
the furnace. Everything in the upper portion of the furnace is silica. 

Presufenf.—Which class of bricks gives out soonest? 
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Mr. AUxandtr. —Silica bricks. * 

Pretident. —^You have used imported silica* bricks in Jamshedpur f 

Mr. Alexander. —^Yes. 

President. —Is it not possible to compare on that basis the results you get 
from the imported silica bricks, and those you get from the locally made bricks? 

Mr. Alexander. —I cannot answer that question from personal experience 
Aecause we have had no imported hrioks since I came here. c 

President. —On page 3 you say “ If the tonnage.at Jamshedpur were 20 to 
26 per cent, higher, our conversion cost and consequently the raread between 
Pig Iron and Ingots would be reduced by about Rs. 8 to Bs. 10 ”. I take it 
that what that means is that all costs would remain approitimately as they are, 
but you would get a larger production and consequently the cost per ton would 
go down? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. •» 

President. —I tried to work it out arithmetically on the basis of that figure 
and it does not' seem to me to amount to quite so muclt as Bs. 8; Bs. 6 or 7 was 
the figure I got. You give the conversion cost in one of your statements attached 
to your note as Rs. 36/9. Assuming that your outturn is going up in the pro¬ 
portion of 5 to 4—where you are getting 4 tons, you will get 5 tons later on? 

Mr. Alexander. —That is right. 

President. —If you multiply that figure of Rs. 36/9 by 4 and divide by 5 that 
ought to give you approximately the difference in cost per ton? 

Mr. Alexander. —There is one thing you do not take into consideration here. 
Your conversion takes in the shrinkage of your charge ; that would affect it. 
For every 100 tons of metallic charge you put in, you get out, say, 88 tons of 
finished product. Whether you get out 50,0(W tons or more, the percentage of the 
loss remains the same. 

President. —The total loss will be greater? 

Mr. Alexander. —But not per ton. 

Mr. Mather. —I' examined this point on the basis of the statement that tlie 
Tata Co. gave us earlier showing the details of tho conversion cost by 
eliminating the cost of feeding material which would remain the same per ton, 
and the ingot moulds which also would remain the same, and taking only the 
other items, including overhead, I got 25 per cent, increased output to meet the 
reduction of Rs. 9/3 including ovefliead. 

President. —In that case it does not quite conform to these figures. 

Mr. Mather. —I take that because Mr. Alexander says later on that “ We 
would have lower fuel and labour costs per ton of ingots, fewer repairs to the 
furnaces, fixed and other charges per ton ”. 

President, —If the overhead is included, I think you will certainly get a 
reduction of Rs. 8 or Rs. 9 a ton. But I imagined Mr. Alexander was including 
only the works costs. 

Mr. Mather. —For the overhead it comes to Rs. 6/6. 

President. —That is the figure I ai’rived at roughly. But of course quite 
obviously the more steel you can produce in the furnace, that makes an enormous 
difference in your overhead charges; they will go down per ton in an arith¬ 
metical ratio. You say “ The cost of bricks represents 80 per cent, of the cost 
of re-building tho furnaces and as we have to pay a higher price than in U. S. A., 
our cost for this item will naturally be higher Can you give qs the difference 
between the price of bricks here and in America ? 

Mr. Peterson. —We can give you the actual quotations. 

President. —On page 4 you say “ We are building a new Calcining plant in 
which our refractories will be calcined ”. Is it fire bricks that you make at 
Jamshedpur yourselves ? 

Mr. Alexander. —No. v 

President. —^What exactly are the refractories? 

Mr. Alexander. —Dolomite, magnesite; then We will calcine our limestone. 

President. —It is for the limestone as well? 



Mf. AltxandtT»—^e&. At present we are calcining them in kilns with our 
high ash coke as fuel and in these new types of pluiC the fuel is sas or tar from 
which we get no acids. The acids go into the refractories and the fluxes. 

President. —And you hope to get better results? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

«i.—Th| refractories will last longer in fact? 

Mr, Alexander. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —I have been examining this chart showing the difference m 
output between the cold and the hot weather and I And that althoi^h the 
difference looks fairly big, it does not come really to a great deal. Do you 
think that the cold weather period that you have taken here iS} on the whole, a 
suitable climate for steel making; would you regard the conditions as reasonably 
good in the cold weather? 

Mr. Alexander .—No. Not cold weather as the 6 months which we have taken. 

Mr. Mather. —My own idea when I read your note was that you would have 
chosen just 3 months,—November, December and January. 

Mr. Alexander. —I did not want to make it too outstanding. 

Mr. Mather. —I think you would probably agree with me that in November, 
December and January there is no great hardship on account of the climate? 

Mr. Ahxander.^lAOf except that the men are not in a physical condition 
after going through the hot season and the rains. 

Mr. Mather. —Roughly, as far as that is concerned, you would get nearly the 
same output in these 3 best months as you would get on the average in any 
other country ? 

Mr. Alexander. —We would get nearly the same output. 

President. —The actual output might depend on other factors as well? 

Mr. Alexander .—Quite, except, as I said, the men do not get over the effect 
of the physical condition during the summer and the rains in so short a time. 

Mr. Mather. —1 have calculated these figures and I find that if you maintain 
your cold weather outpii: throughout the year, you would only increase the output 
for the year by about 3 j)er cent. 

Mr. Alexander .—The difference between the high and low is something like 
7 to 8 per cent. 

Mr. Mather. —I was rather hoping to find some figures which would enable 
us to get some idea. The effect of the climate is probably greater than these 
figures show. 

Mr. Alexander. —We can have this altered to 9 months and 3 months. 

Mr. Mather. —If you can divide it into 8 and 4 months, it will be simple. 

Mr. Alexander .—We can prepare a fresh chart, and .send it to you. 

Mr. Mather.—li is important for the Board to know that. As Mr- Alexander 
very rightly points out, climatic condition is a thing which cannot be altered. 
The^ Steel Co. cannot do anything which will affect that. If the climate does 
act in such a way that you lose an everage of .say 5 per cent, or 10 per cent, in 
output for the year, that is a natural handicap to the steel industry in India 
which has always to he provided for, and it ia a fact which the Board should 
take into account. Obviously it will not he possible to arrive at it very accurately, 
hut it will be useful if you can get figures as nearly as they can reasonably be 
got. 

Mr. Peterson. —We will have it prepared for November, December, January 
and February, • 

Mr. Mather. —On page 3, just below the middle of the page, you tell us that 
certain disadvantages are small as compared with the disadvantages resulting 
irom the location of the industry and quality of steel made. Do you mean by that 
simply it*is in a hot country? 

Mr. Alexander.-^eti. 

Mr. Mather. —^You don’t mean its position inside India? 

Mr. Alexander, —No. It is purely climatic, 
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A/r. Mather. —You say that on account of the covenanted hands your labour 
costs in the Open Hearth department are Higher than in U. 8. A. That may 
aotmuly be correct, but it does not exactly ^ow why that should be so. You 
don t employ any covenanted hands, I think, on the gas producers, for instance, 
except of course your Assistant Superintendent. 

Mr. Alexander. —No. 

Mr. Mather.^You don’t employ any on the pit side of th% furnace? 

Mr. Afeaander,—No. 

• Mr. Mather. the actual working of the furnace, do you employ about the 
same number of covenanted hands as would be employed on an American furnace? 
Mr. Altiander. —On the floor side of the furnace, yes. 

Mr. Mather. —I think that you have two covenanted hands per shift on 
each furnace on the floor. 

Mr. Alexander. 

Mr. Mather. —How many would you have in America? 

Mr. Alexander. —Two. 

Mr. Mather. —In America, there would be a small number of additional men 
about the floor? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —Here in Jamshedpur these additional men, who would of course 
i Americans in America or Europeans in Europe, are replaced by Indians? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —So that the Lotol number of Europeans working on the furnace 
is very distinctly less than you would have iu the United States? 

Mr. Alexander, —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —It does not eem inevitable at any rate that labour costs here 
should bo higher. You have a certain number of men common to both Jamshed¬ 
pur and America and t-jen in America you have a considerable number of 
additional Americans or Europeans whose place in Jamshedpur is taken by 
Indians. As I say, it do< s nob seem to me to be inevitable that the cost of these 
Indians should be greater th^n the cost of the smaller number of Americans in 
America, even if you had to add to it the extra cost of Europeans employed in 
India instead of in Europe or America. 

Mr. AUxander. —You must pay them at least 50 per cent, more than they 
are paid in America, and the*; the wages bill for the balance is more here than it 
would be in America. 

Mr. Mather .—1 can accept that it is actually more. What we are trying to 
get at is whether it is neces.sarily more or why it should be more. There is one 
more or less unavoidable item, that is, you have to pay Europeans roughly 60 per 
cent. more. Is it aiso unavoidable that Indians and locally engaged hands who 
are replacing European.^ in Jamshedpur should cost more than tne fewer number 
of Americans in America? 

Mr. Alexander. —That is simply because you cannot get as much work out of 
individuals here. 

Mr. Mather. —On page 4 you have given reasons why your tonnage should 
increase and costs decrease. You tell us ** From the steel production of the new 
plant v.'o will receive more scrap for the Open Hearth Furnaces and so on. 
Are you using the maximum amount of steel scrap that is available at present 
in your Open Hearth furnaces? 

Mr. Alexander. —Almost. ‘ 

Mr. Mather.—A. certain amount of steel scrap goes into the blast furnaces? 

Mr. Alexander. —^Yes. ' 

Mr. Mather. —Do you put any other steel scrap into the blast furnaces? 

Mr. Alexander. —No. 

Mr. Mather. — Does all the other steel scrap go into the Open Hearth? 

Mr. Afexanier.—Yes, 
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Mr. Mather. —So that, to all iDteius and purposes, you are working at the 
maximum you have available, which is about 2!5 pi^^cent. of the metal charged? 

Mr. ^^exander.—This is increasing as the tonnage of duplexing increases. 

Mr. Mather. —Of course during the last year it may have been increasing. 
What is it now? 

Mr. Alexander. —It has gone from 26 per cent, to 35 per cent, on an average, 
but we hope to |et it up to 40 to 45. • 

Mr. Mather.—1% that the maximum amount of scrap you expect to have 
available for this plant? 

Mr. Alexander. —We expect to have more. It is a question of how much we 
can charge with our arrangement of charging machines. 

Mr. Mather. —Do you think that it is possible that your charging machines 
may not have the capacity to handle more? 

Mr. Alexander. —We can charge additional scrap until the delay in charging 
more than off-sets the advantage we would have by increased scrap. 

Mr. Mather. —You don’t think that it might be met by increasing the number 
of charging machines? 

Mr. Alexander. —On account of the lay-out of the plant and the type of charg¬ 
ing machines this would be of no advantage. 

Mr. Mather. —To that extent, of course, you more or less remain under some 
disadvantage—at any rate so long as your Open Hearth plant is as it is, wihout' 
reconstrmiion ? 

Mr. Alexander. —That is right. 

Mr. Mather. —That is more or less a handicap that is involved in the original 
design ? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —1 will go further into the question of metal and scrap on the 
basis of one of your statements that covers this particular point. I have been 
looking at these figures you have given us for American costs in 1923 fairly closely, 
and there are one or two which 1 don't quite understand. I am taking the first 
table, tliat is, 1923 figures. You show the works cost of American pig iron as 
$24 or }\b. 72 a ton. When we get down to rails, you give the works cost of 
rails in the United States as $41, If this is the works cost without overhead, 
how do the American Steel Companies manage to sell rails at $43? Is $2 enough 
to cover their overhead and profits? 

Mr. Alexander. —At the time I was there, they were making no profits on 

Mr. Mather. —Do you know anything in the circumstances of the time which 
would have led you to expect that they were not making any profits, whereas 
they usually do? 

Mr. Alexander. —Several rail mills were closed down. Some of the uneconomical 
rail mills of the Steel Corporation were closed down. They were rolling rails 
only on those on which they could make even a small profit. 

Mr. Mather. —Were these figures taken from economical ones or uneconomical 
ones? 

Mr. Alexander. —From economical ones. 

Mr. Mather. —They were economical ones and they were just about getting 
the market quotations, /.c., $43? Assuming for the moment that there is no 
profit, do you think that $2 would be inough to cover the overhead coat? 

Mr. Alexander. —I think so. 

Mr. Mather,—\i is probably the smallAt ratio of overhead cost to other costa 
that we have seen. «Do you anticipate that the Tata Iron and Steel Co. will get 
^ its overhead cost down to the equivalent of $2? 

Mr.^Ginwala. —Then it will be able to dump steel in every part of the 
world! 

Mr, Alexander. —They have got so many more tons to spread their overhead 
cost over. 

Mr. Mather. —It means more plant to make it. 
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Hf. Alexander. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —It seems vaiT strange that they should be able to sell rails at 
$43 when the works cost is $4i. 1 wanted to make quite sure that the works cost 
given here was worked out and calculated in almost exactly the same way as 
your works cost which we could compare. 

Mr. Alexander. —I don't think that we can make a fair comparison because 
at the same time they were selling rails for $43 which were casting them^ say, 
$40 to 41, they were selling billets which cost thepi less to make at a much 
higher price than they were getting for their rails. 

Afr. A/a(Aer.—That is just a temporary condition. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. This is a temporary condition of the market in the 
first quarter of 1923. 

Preiident. —In view of the fact that last April or 'ilarch the production in the 
United States reached record figures, it seems extraordinary that rails should 
be so uncommdnly cheap. I always understood that manufacturers took advantage 
of a boom period to put up their prices. 

Mr. Alexander. —It is the set price for rails. Before the war the price was 
$28. 

President. —As far as one knows, $28 a ton was the price before the war. 
But then according to the costs you have given us, they had $5-50 in hand at that 
time instead of only $2. 

Mr. Alexander. —That is true. 

President. —One wonders why they stabilised the price of rails at $43. 

Mr. Alexander. —At the time they were selling rails at $28, they were selling 
billets at $22 and sometimes less than that. Now when they are selling raihs at 
$43, they are getting as high as $50, for billets. 

Mr. Mather. —According to the latest copy of the “ Iron Age,” the price of 
Open Hearth rails for November this year was $46 and that of Open Hearth 
billets $40. For November 1922, the price of Open Hearth rails was $43 and that 
of billets $38. So the scale of rails cheaper than billets was probably a condition 
that only lasted quite a short time. It was quite abnormal. 

Mr. Alexander. —It was just for a few months. 

Afr. Mather. —There might have been an abnormal demand for billets. 

Mr. Alexander. —^You will find that the prices of the first quarter of 1923 
were much higher than they were six months before or now. It was just a 
temporary condition. 

Mr. Mather. —It does not seem very likely that the steel industry, which was 
prosperous during the first half of this year, or at any rate very busy, would be 
selling rails at a loss. 

Mr. Alexander. —What dividends did they pay? 

Mr. Mather. —It does seem more probable that they would put their prices 
up at any rate to a price that would hate given them a smalb profit. 

Mr. Alexander. —During the war and immediately after the war the price of 
rails was such that they did not make money on them. I cannot give you details 
of how these rails prices stayed. 

Mr. Mather. —I think that it is fairW general that rails produce a smaller 
profit per ton than most other sections. That is the experience o| most countries, 
out this works cost of $41 is so high that it seems to me that if they were 
selling at $43, they would not have been able to meet tbeir full overhead 
charges. That is what makes me woi.der whether this $41 does not include 
overhead at some stage at any rate. 

Mr. Alexander.—\ put the works cost of rails between $40 and 41. I might 
say that these costs that I have got are within a very small percentage correct. 

Mr. Mather. —Are you satisfied in your own mind that this works cost does 
include only the same kind of items of cost as you include in your works cost? 

Mr. Alexander.— 

Mr, Mather. —It does not include overhead cost? 



Mr. *AUxander. —No, becttnse I got 1»bese figure? from the operating men like 
departmental managers. 

Mr, Mather. —They were not debiting pig, for izfttance, at any cost including 
overhead? Take the steel works. Will they debit pig iron at a cost wbicb 
would include overhead charges? 

Mr. Alexander. —Only works cost. 

Mr, Mather. —you are satisfied that ^his is the actual works cost, I am 
afrkid we cannot get behind it at the moment. Then, in the column for the 
Canadian figures you have shewn that the Canadian pig iron in 1923 costs Bs. 69 
and the ingots Bs. 74-8*0. 

Mr, Alexander. —Canadian figures are short tons. 

Mr. Mather. —U. 8. A. figures are long tons? 

Mr. Alexander. 

Mr. Mather. —I am looking at the spread more particularly. It gives a spread 
of 6-4-0 approximately. That is a low spread. It is only about naif the pre¬ 
war spread in the United States. How are these ingots being made? 

Mr. Alexander. —Straight basic Open Hearth. 

Mr. Mather. —Do you over hope to get a spread of Bs. 6-4-0? 

Mr. Alexander. —We might hope to. . 

Mr. Mather. —Do you expect to? 

Mr. Alexander. —I don’t. 

Mr. Mather. —The figure is very different from the pre-war American spread; 
I would bo glad if you could explain l)ow it could be done. 

Mr. Alexander. —If you look at the other statement you will see that the 
conversion cost is practically the same in Canada as in the United States—Rs. 24. 
That is a measure of the operation of an Open Hearth. In Canada they get 
the benefit in scrap for which they pay Rs. 39, and that gives them a mixture 
to start with at Ks. 50, as against Rs. 66 in the United States. 

Mr. Mather. —Are they using a bigger percentage of scrap? 

Mr. Alexander. —They are not charging any more. I would say in the 
neighbourhood of 50 per cent. 

Mr. Mather. —Possibly even more ? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —Of course their mixture is distinctly higher than yours’ 

Mr. Alexander .—Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —Their final ingot cost come.s out only a little higher. 

Mr. Alexander. —Tliat is because our conversion cost is Rs. 36 as against their 
Rs. 24. 

Mr. Mather. —Ix this particular Works is able to buy scrap abnormally cheaply 
and in very large quantities, it is conceivable that the difference between the 
cost of a ton of pig iron and the ton of ingot would be small, and that it may 
possibly account for it. That would not be normal even in Canada. 

Mr. Alexander. —Canada is a cheap scrap market because a lot of steel is 
shipped into it. You sec that some steel is made and they only have protection 
against the steel which they make. 

Mr. Mather. —Kven with, that protection, thev have not made all the kinds 
of steel by any means. You say that quite a lot of steel is shipped into the 
country. ^ 

Mr. Much more than they make. 

Mr. Mather. —That possibly accounts for that. In the second table of figures 
^ou give us all the way through your material and conversion cost and total 
and thei> labour. You give that practically for most of the different items. I 
take it that labour has already been included? 

Mr. Alexander. —^Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —It is only an abstract to show what the labour figure is. 
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Mr. Alexander, — Yea. , 

Mr. Mather. —That is not to be added again? 

Mr. Alexander. —No. ' 

Mr. Mather. —^You have not quoted the same price per ton of pig iron in 
each of these two tables. Is that the average or what! 

Mr. Alexander. —I know what it was when I was in charge of the Open 
Hearth, They used to take the hot^ metal that was charged ^practically at the 
current price for the same month, 

Mr. Mather. — Do yon mean market price! 

Mr. Alexander. —Works cost. The blast furnace cost price. The cold metal 
is worked put according to the value of the material in stock. It would be 
valued at the cost of manufacture at the time it was put into stock. 

Mr. Mather. —So that, if you are using cold pig jron which had been made a 
year before, you would be charging for that pig iron the actual cost of the time 
when it was made! 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —^You tell us that the total cost of pig iron in Canada is 
Rs. 74-2-0. 

Mr. Alexander. —It should be Rs. 74-8-0. 

Mr. Mather. —You give the material cost as Rs. 63 and the additional cost as 
Rs. 11-2-0 and the total is Rs. 74-2-0. The point is not just a question of six 
annas. The point I want to clear up is that you give the tota^ cost of pig iron 
in the previous table as Rs. 69. There is a difference of Rs. 5. Is it possible 
that the Canadian figure in the second sheet is for a long ton! 

Mr. Alexander. —It might be an error in typing. In the second table under 
“ ingots *’ section, pig iron is charged at Rs. 69. 

Mr. Mather. —But the works cost of pig iron and cost above is higher? 

Mr. .Alexander. —That is correct. 

Mr. Mather _.-Do you think that that is because of this system of charging an 

average cost? Rs. 69 is below the actual manufacturing cost of one ton of pig 
iron at the time you were there? 

Mr. .ilexander. —That i.s right. 

Mr. Mather.—And this figure of Rs. 74-8-0 is roughly the cost of pig iron at 
the time you were there? 

Mr. Alexander. —That is right. 

President. —I am not quite sure I clearly follow the distinctio.i between 
conversion and cost above. 

Mr. Alexander. —Cost above is the cost above the price of your materials. Con¬ 
version cost is the difference between the cost of what you make and what you 
put in. 

President. —Take the cost of ingots where you have got the conversion and 
cost above close together. 

Mr. Alexander. —The difference is the cost of the loss, that is, the stuff that 
disappears. 

President. —That is the wastage? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —In the case of blooms and rails, for instance,,you say that it is 
the exact difference between the works cost of one ton of blooms and one ton 
of rails. That is the conversion cost. But in the case of ingots is it not the 
difference between the total amount of materials used—flux and all—and the 
total works coat, or is it merely the difference between pig and scrap or the 
difference between pig and the total works cost! ^ 

Mr. Alexander. —The difference between the total cost and the metallic 
mixture and nothing else. 

Pretident. —If you add the figure you have given for mixture and the con¬ 
version, you get exactly the same figure you get if you add the cost above to 
mixture per ton of ingots! 
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Mr, Alexander, —Yes. E^ctly. » 

PresidenL-^The pre-war figures that you have given for the United States— 
fan you tell us for what date they are? * 

Mr. Alexander.-^idOQ-lQlS —approximate average for the four years. 

President. —Are they for the same works as those to which the 1923 figures 
relate ? 

Mr. Affixander#—Practically the same werks. 

President, —Mr. Mather has asked some questions about the question of the 
price of rails as compared with liie cost of production. Lot us take bars. Does 
Ihe same feature appear in the case of bars. What was the price of bars in 
America at the time when the cost of production was $45? 

Mr. Alexander. —$49.06. That is the basic price. To that is added extras for 
size and analyses which would amount to two or three dollars. 

President. —$45 is the average for all the bars they turn out, so that there is 
a substantial margin there? 

Mr. Alexander. —^Yes. 

President. —I presume that they were making pretty good profits in April 1923. 
What were they making their profits on? 

Mr. Alexander. —They were taking a certain amount of money from profits 
which they had made before. 

President. —Had costs been going up in America? 

Mr, Alexander, —^Yes. 

President. —Can you give us an idea to what extent they were going up? 

Mr. Alexander. —I could not say that exactly. 

President. —Still, the costs of production were rising at that time ? 

Mr. Alexander. —^Yes. There was a shortage of labour at that time. They 
were clamouring for maximum output and there was a great shortage of outpuf* 

President. —Had they changed from 12 to 8 hrs. day at that time? 

Mr. Alexander. —No. They were still working 12 hrs. 

President. —These firms in the United States who w’ere making rails—were 
they turning out a large quantity of rails? Was that an important item in the 
production? 

Mr. Alexander. —25 to 75 tliousnnd tons a month per mill. 

President. —What was rather in my mind was this : w'hat percentage of the 
total production did rails amount to? 

Mr. Alexander. —Very .small. 

President. —That might explain to a certain extent why it may not be worth 
while to alter the price of rails. 

Mr. Alexander. —The percentage of rails to the total tonnage is very small. 

Mr. Mather. —75,000 tons would be a fair proportion? 

Mr. Alexander. —That was in one plant. Tiie average total tonna^^e of the 
plants per year, is about 1-5 million tons. I should sny the average rail produc¬ 
tion would bo say 35 to 40,000 tons n month. 

President. —That is a substantial proportion. Of the demand of steel in 
America, a very important item is structural steel—for motor cars and so on. 

This cost of blooms—is that not the cost of either blooms or billets? 

Mr, Alexander, —Some plants carry thorn the same and others separate them* 
It is purely a book cost. They know,•from practical experience in the mill 
that blooms are easier to roll and can be rolled more quickly than billeU, and 
they put it on the basis of so many tons per hour. 

/’resident—That is precisely the point : whether it is possible on a time basis 
to taki the average time it takes to roll bloom or billet and to separate them. 

Mr. Alexander. —That is what they do. 

President. —If it were done, it would tend to bring voar rail cost dowQ aii4 
put ^our bars cost up? 
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A/r. Alexander. —Some plants carry billets and bloonlB at the satne^ r&te t 
others separate them. It is ^ question of bdok^keeping. 

President. —Their cost of producing rails is really a little lower than this 
because their blooms do not actually cost them so much as the averacre of blooms 
and billets. ^ 

Mr. Alexand^er. —There might be a difference. 

PrefiderU. —That is the .kind of thing I was going to ask^ou. What does 
that difference amount to? Supposing the average figure for mooms and billets 
together is J35 for the United States, and supposing they were producing equal 
qu^antitios of blooms and billets, what would be a fair charge for blooms and 
what for the billets, $35 being the average ? 

Mr. Alexander. —That will be 36 and 34 or 37 and 33. It is difficult to say 
exactly, for the reason that it altogether depends on the proportion of blooms 
and billets rolled. 

President. —I suggested an equal quantity of both just to eliminate that 
complication. It is not a precise figure that I want. How much would be the 
difference between the coat of blooms and of billets? 

Mr. Alexander. —Not more than $2. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Mr. Tutwiler told us the other day that the difference between 
billets and rails was ^ to 1 dollar. 

President. —That was about price : I am talking of the costs. 

Mr. Ginwala. —He took more or less for comparing the American billets 
with rails. There is difference between blooms and billets and therefore the 
difference between blooms and rails is much greater. 

Mr. Mather. —He said that sometimes it had been that. 

Mr. Peterson. —He said that at that time they were selling it at the same 
price as rails. Mr. Alexander is telling you that they were selling at a higher 
price. It is purely a question of fact. 

Mr. Alexander. —There were abnormal conditions. Before I came out here, 
at a plant where^I worked we were selling our scTap at a price higher than it 
cost ns to make our ingots. 

Mr. Peterson. —At one time, wo were selling our rejected rails at a much 
liigher price than our accepted rails. 

Mr. (rinv'ala. —I have got an extract hero from the Daily Metal Report. I 
think you will take it as fairly correct for American prices. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Does your pig iron correspond with what is called Valley Pig 
iron? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes, the same thing. 

Mr. Ginwala. —T!:cse are figures for January 1923. They give $25 50c. as the 
sale price of Valley pig iron and here the works cost is given as $24. There 
is only a margin of dollars. 

Mr. Alexander. —My figure is the average of January, February and March. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Mine is 30th January. 

Mr. Alexander. —You will find that they fluctuated from 2 to 3 dollars in 
these three months. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is very unfortunate. 

Mr. Peterson. —On this point I have recently put in a statement that the 
American pig iron manufacturers stated that they could not manufacture at the 
price at which they were selling. 

Mr. Ginwala. —As regards billets vou will find that the sale price was |37*60e< 
in January. That gives a margin of 2^ dollars. « 

Mr. Alexander. —The only answer I could give to that is that the prices were 
fluctuating very considerably at that time and mine is the average fo^ three 
months. I have stated that at the heading of the statement—first quarter of 
1923. 

Mr. Ginwala. —As regards rails, $43 was the sale price and $41 was the works 
cost. From these figures you say that they are not making such profits as they 
Vould in normal times or they may not be making any profits at wl? 
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iirt Alexander. —Yes. Jiust as in t^e case of pig iron. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Let us take the United States pig iron cost, I mean that 
charged to ingots. It is Ks. 69 : your pig cost is Its. ^-13. There you have an 
advantage of Rs. 32-3 over the United States. You start witli that advantage; 
and by the time you come to rails you lose this altogether. Tliat is what has 
to he explained. Then you retain your advantage in ingots—the U. S. cost is 
Rs. 90 and your cost is Rs. 70/4, so that you retain an advantage over the 

United States of R.s. 19-12. You liave already lost in the intermediate stage 

Rs. 12. How do you account for that? Vou started with an initial advantage 

of Rs. 32-3 from pig upward which you' lost entirely by the time you reached 

rails. 

Mr. Alexander. —We lose Rs. 16 in the Open Hearth, being the difference 
between Rs. 31 and Rs. 16. 

Mr. Gtnwala. —I should like you to explain how you lose that. 

Mr. Alexander. —This difference between pig iron and ingots is explained 
by the statement which I just di.scussed with Mr. Mather—it is due to our high 
conversion cost in the Open Hearth. 

Mr. Ghiwaln. —Chiefly due to the difference in the co.st of refriTctories? 

• Mr. Alexander. —No. Low tonnage. 

Mr. Ginu'ala.--Xo\\i' yield is about 84 per cent.? 

Mr. Alexander .— I nm .speaking of the tonnage produced. That accounts 
for Rs. 8 to 10 out of the total of Rs. 12. 

Mr. (linxrahi. —Its. 10 out of Ks. 12. What about the rest? 

Mr. Alexander.— big handicap is in Open Health. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Then you come to Idooms. U. S.’s cost is Rs. 105 and yours 

is Rs. 88/3. You still have an advantage over the United States up to that 

state of Rs. 16-13. You have lost Rs. 3. 

Mr. Alexander. 

Mr. Crinwala. —That might probably be accounted for by labour? 

^fr. Alexander .— Chiefly by the small production. 

Mr. Ginxvala. —Now take rails. United States cost is Rs. 123 and your cost 

is Rs. 123. You have lost tlie advantage altogetlier in the rail stage. There 

arc two main propositions. Your first big difference, that between your pig 
and ingots, accounts for Rs. 12. The next big difference is the difference 
between your blooms and rails; these two things account for tlie main difference 
between the pig and the final stage. 

Mr. Alexander. —If we had mills which would produce the same tonnage of 
rails as the mills where I got these figures, and accounted on the same basis, our 
cost would be just the same as tlieirs. Wo lost hero Rs. 10 due to the fact that 
wlicreas in. America second class rails go in as production, our second class rails do 
not go as production. That accounts for Rs. 10 in the difference in costs. Other¬ 
wise our cost would be Rs- 113 as against Rs. 123. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is your percentage between your first class and second 
class rail.s? 

Mr. Alexander. —Our second class rails would run to about 8 per cent. 

Mr. Ginwala, —And in America? 

Mr. Alexander. —About the same. 

Mr. Peterman, —There is difference in tiie system of accounting. In America 
tiioy take all second class rails as finisheui product, bub wo take them as scrap. 
Jf w'e adopted the same .system us that^ the difference bt^tween the costs would 
be Bs. 10 less. Strictly speaking, our works cost compared with that of 
America would be^Rs. 113 as against 123. 

Mr. Ginv:ala. —What difference does it make in the end with regard to 
the 8%l6 price? 

Mr. Alexander. —They pay as much for second class as they do for first 
class rail8>^$43. 

Mr. Ginvfida .—^Are American people so unbusinesslike? 
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Mr, Altx(indtr.~—fot certain parposec. * 

Mr, Pettrson. —That probably is one explanation for the low price of rails. 

Mr, Alexander. —^Wlien Ihe Railway sends out an order, they classify and sfl; 
that 5 per cent, of the order will be taken in second class and short lengths an< 
so forth. 

Mr, Gmuja/a.—Without any abatement in price? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. t> 

Mr, Mather. —In your works cost you do not count second class rails a 
production, as tonnage by which you divide your production cost in the rai 
mill? 

Mr, Alexander. —No. 

Mr. Mather. —But do not you deduct from your total departmental costs th 
value of the second class rails? 

Mr. Alexander.—Ae scrap only. 

Mr. Mather. —You do not deduct the value at the rails price, but at sera] 
price, which is very different of course from the price at which you sell th 
rails ? 

Mr. Alexander. —At Rs. 20 a ton, but you see the biggest factor is th 
operating charges and it is divided by the larger tonnage. 

Mr. Mather. —If you are not going to count your second class rails as pro 
duction, then you should credit the mills with the amount that you got fo 
these second class rails. 

Preeident. —I thought the value credited on account of second class rail 
was something higher tlian that of scrap. 

/1/r. Ginwala. —In the case of bars also you are in more or less the sam' 
position. U. S.’s cost for billets is Rs. 105 and yours is Us. 88-3-0. 

Mr. Alexander. —This is for blooms. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I am trying to point out to you that you lost this advantag 
that you got over the United States in rails, but you also lose it in the sam- 
way in bars. You had an advantage of Rs. 17, being the difference between thei 
cost of Rs. 105, and your cost of Rs. 88-3-0, but the United States total work 
cost is Rs. 135 against your cost of Rs. 134-15-0, exactly the same. 

Mr. Alexander. —That could be accounted for by the smaller tonnage, anti 
quated mills, etc. If we were producing the same tonnage as they do a 
Home our cost would be the same. 

Mr. Mather. —But your overhead charges would be higher and your mill 
would be much more expensive to produce this tonnage? 

Mr. Alexander. —Not very much. They were built at the same time a 
ours were built. 

Mr. Mather. —Are they of the same type? The capital expenditure on accoun 
of these mills would be very much heavier. 

Mr. Alexander. —Not exactly. Our mills, even when they were built, wer 
not up to date. Tlie mills at the United States built 'at the same time a 
ours would produce two to three times tonnage of ours. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Taking the case of bars, you get a good deal of scrap ther 
and you credit at Rs. 20 a ton. 

Mr. Peterson. —The system has been altered twice. Originally, we wei 
charging for the scrap Ks. 20 a tou, and afterwards we credited the rails actual! 
sold at the pig iron price. 

Mr, Ginwala. —Still there is a considerable amount of scrap there—over 1 
per cent. You credit the scrap at Rs. 20 per ton j therefore your works coi 
goes up. 

Mr. Alexander.—11 scrap were credited at a higher price, then we would ha^ 
to charge it to the Open Hearth at a higher price which would make* a high< 
price on ingots. 

Mr. Ginujnfa.—Having started at that stage, the difference in the cost i 
conversion appears much higher than it otlierwise would. 



^r. Alexander. —^Yes, *but you cinnot credit your scrap at a higher price 
than pig iron. 

Mt. Ginwala .—It increases the conversion cofb at that stage? Leave alone 
the metal cost. 

Mr. Alexander. —^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala.-^'H becomes a little unreal at that stage? 

Mr. Alexander .—That is quite true. « 

Mr. Ginviala .—^You would nut up the cost ol ingots conversion and put down 
the real conversion cost of rails and bars? 


Mr. Alexander. —No, we w'ould not, to any great extent. We would have a 
higher price for ingots which would result in a higher price for blooms, and in 
the rails it will be about the same. 

Mr. Ginwala .—The final rails cost would be about the same, but the difference 
between the price of pig iron and ingots would be bigger and that between 
rails and blooms would be smaller? 

Mr. Alexander .—That is right. 

Mr. Ginwala .—The prices are unreal the moment you have your scrap at 
* Rs. 20: you are charging not even the cost of the pig all along; therefore you 
show that your metal costs less than it does and your conversion costs increase 
in proportion? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

Mr. Peterson .—Scrap has no actual value. 

Mr. Ginwala .—That may be so. You cannot charge scrap at Rs. 20 when you 
take Rs. 34 as the works co.st of pig. Therefore the effect produced in our 
minds is this that you charge less for your metal at all stages practically 
wherever scrap comes in, and your conversion cost increases, whereas your figures, 
if they were kept on one basis, would show that tlie metal cost is more than 
it is and the conversion cost is smaller. 


Mr. Alexander .—In the end you arrive at about the same figure. 

Mr. Ginwala .—The point we are investigating is the question of conversion 
cost not the cost of mateiiais. 


Mr. Peter3on.-^0\xv cost accounts have been kept on this system for purposes 
of comparison and not for this enquiry. Vour point of view is of course per^ctly 
correct. 


Mr. Ginwala .—You pay Rs, 25 for scrap when you buy outside? 

Mt. PeUraon.—Vie are not buying scrap from outside. We should credit the 
scrap at the pig iron price at least in order to get at the real cost of conversion 
as compared with other countries. 


Mt. Ginwala —You use different quantities at different times, but the point 
18 this tliat there would appear to bo some difference in the two methods, but 
If your material cost goes up your conversion cost goes down : it shows a better 
practice than these figures. 

Ur. Peterson.—TUt is true. We can have it done right through the cost 
sheet. It won t really affect tile ultimate cost. But from our point of view 
It saves a considerable amount of examination of figures. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Vie, want to see what your practice is. This gives rather a 
different idea, 1 mean, judging by the figures you have given. 

President.—Qy taking your scrap so low you overstate your natural advantaees 
with which you are starting wlien you start to make pig iron and steel. * 

Mr. ©muiofa.—Though the results in the end would he the same the pro¬ 
portions will be altered. , ^ 

Mr. Peterson.—VHe will have it done. Whicli luoiitli do you want it for? 

Mr. Ginwala. —Say, the present month. 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. Mather.—In that case had not we better have it in the wav in which 
you at present keep your accounts? * wuicu 



Mr. Pettrson. —You want the amount of scrap credited at either the price 
which is obtained for it in the case of defective rails or at the cost of pig iron? 

Mr. Oinwala. —It should^ not be less than pig iron in any case. 

Mr. Mathtr. —And also the cost of the pig iron for the same period. 

President. —You have told us that your second class rails come to about 
8 per cent, of the first class? 

Mr. Alexander. —6 to 8 per cent, of the total. That is only an average that 
I can give you. 

Supposing you make 100 tons of rails of which 02 per cent, are 
first class and 8 per cent, are second class. You have given your conversion 
cost from blooms to rails as Bs. 34. If you divide your total expenditure only 
by the 98 tons of first class rails, by multiplying 92 by 34 you get your total 
expenditure at that stage on the conversion; 

Mr. Alexander. —That is right. 

President. —Now, that comes to Rs. 3,128. If I now divide by 100, according 
to the American system of accounting, the conversion cost goes down from Rs. 34 
to Hs. ^1*28 : that is not a difference of Bs. 10; it is only a difference of about 

Bs. In order to get a reduction of anything like Bs. 10 you must have 

a much higher percentage of second class rails. Supposing you had taken 
no credit for your second class rails the cost only goes down by something 
less than Rs. 3. 

Mr Peterson. —We don’t (juito understand the calculation. 

President. —It is only the conversion cost which is affected, T take it. It 
is the total cost of production divided by the total tonnage; instead of dividing 

by 100 we divide by 92. It is the total cost you have got to divide. In 

America they take the whole cost of production and divide by 100 whereas 
you divide by 92. 

What credit did you take for second class rails this month*? 

Mr. Peterson. —I will give you the total figures. The total cost of pro¬ 
duction is Bs. 1,11,67,000,' the total credit for scrap is lis. 22,18,000 and the 
total produotioh was 96,273 tons. 

President. —Are your second class rails shown separately? Do the cost 
accounts show the rate at which you took credit for your second class rails? 

Mr. Peterson, —That is shown at Bs. 80. 

President.- 'Ill .so far as yoii take credit for the second class rails at Rs. 80 
per ton, llie liifferenco. between your final co.st and the final cost on the American 
system will not be Rs. 10 but something very much less than that. 

Mr. Peterson. —Some of them, and some of them more. It depends entirely 
on the sales. 

Mr. (rinwala. —On this point of rails, does it mean that the railway specifications 
in the United States are not as rigidly observed as ours? 

Mr. Pederson.—The railways there generally use them on sidings and places 
where any first class rails are not necessary. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Does it mean that the quantity of rails used in America for 
sidings is about 8 per cent, of the whole? 

Mr. Peterson* —They will take 5 per cent, of the order in second class rails. 

Mr. Ginwala.-^And Jiere? 

Mr. Peterson. —Nothing. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That i.s to say, in your rolling programme you cannot make 
any allowance, like the American rolIer.s, that you will be able to sell 5 per cent, 
of second class rails? *- 

Mr. Peterson. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I want to find out how much your cost of production has 
gone up in consequence of the plant being rather less up-to-date. 

Mr. Peterson. —I think you had better ask Mr. Tutwiler about that. This 
is much more a matter of general knowledge of the whole plant. If you want 
to ask any question about the actual manufacture of steel m the Open Hearth 
furnace, or questions about the mills, Mr. Alexander will be the person to ask. 
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Mr, Oittioala,-^! see that some of your Open Hearth furnaces were constructed 
at a time when .... • 

Mr. Peterson.’^! don’t think Mr. Alexander was here when the plant was 
constructed; Mr. Tutwiler was. 

Mr. Gmwala.^Wiil it be possible for you to scrap them? 

Mr. Peterson. —On a question of that kind ask Mr. Alexander, hut if you 
want to know certain things were dofte Mr. Alexander won’t be able to 
tell you. He is prepared to give information on the present plant. 

Mr. Oinwala.^You have got 7 Open Hearth furnaces? 

Mr. Ahxander^-^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —And two Duplex? 

Mr. Alexonder.^^Ye^. 

Mr. Ginwala. —And how many other furnaces? 

Mr. Alexander.—1 stationary and two Duplex. 

Mr. Ginwala.-^Oi these 7, I take it, 4 were constructed during the war? 

• Mr. Alexander.^"^ 0 , two were constructed during the war and one afteT 
the war. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Three were constructed during the war, four before and the 
two Duplex? 

Mr. Peterson. —Two during the war and one after. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is it the idea of the Company to do away with the stationary 
furnaces? 

Mr Pvfe.Tson. —That is a question we cannot answer until we see how the 
new plant works. Perhaps we might make alterations. 

Mr. GinvHila. —What about the 4 earlier ones? 

Mr. Peterson. —I think this is a question you had better ask Mr. Tutwiler, 
because I think the early ones were altered in their design and he ran explain 
lily changes tliat were made and th.at sort of thing. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You have not worked your Duplex plant for a sufficiently 
ong time? 

Mr. Pet(iri>on. —We cannot give you an idea whether it would pay to instal 
i third Duplex. We can only say that after we have operated the new process 
or, say, about 12 months. 

Mr. Gtnwala. —Will Mr. Alexander give us some idea of a comparison between 
our stationary furnace as compared with the same kind of American furnace, 
ind say whether they are inferior or superior to them? 

Mr. Peterson. —1 see no reason why you should not ask him any question of 
hat kind. 

Mr. Ginwala .—What we have got to consider is this : has the cost of produc- 
ion gone up in consequence of the deterioration of the furnace or their not being 
irhat they ought to have been? My point is this : is there any increase in the 
lost of production owing to the furnace being obsolete or defective as compared 
vith an American furnace of the same kind? 

President. —We were told when we were here last that the conditions of the 
urnaces had deteriorated owing to the way they were driven during the war. 
Yhat precistdv does that mean? I have never clearly understood what precisely 
lappened. What is the result that is producing this higher cost on account of 
he way they were driven during the war? I understand that the condition has 
ASted on and is still continuing. 

Mr. Peterson. —I don’t think it has lasted. It has improved after the war. 
am not talking of *1918-19. That is all in the report of the late Dr. McWilliam, 
7 ho was put on to examine the question of the condition of the furnaces. At 
he end^of his report he says that he left the plant in very good order. 

President. —That was urged in the previous examination to explain the 
easons which resulted in the increased cost. 

Mr, Ptterst^.-—\ think there is a confusion. What we said was that vt 
fould pot hav^' constructed that t^e of furpace unless wo had 
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President. —It was not that. I think wb Jiad better put it to Mr. Tntwiler. 

Mr. Ginwda. —There are two aspects to this question. First of all you have 
got 4 furnaces which under ordinary practice of steel makers should have been 
scrapped long ago. 

Mr. Peterson.~—l don't think they would have been scrapped. 

Mr. Ginwda. —Having regard to the amount of depreciation you are expected 
to write off in steel works, don't they expect to renew the plantf every 12 years? 

Mr, Peterson. —That is fairly a question to ask *Mr. Alexander. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That applies to the 4 old ones. With regard to the later ones 
is there ar^thing in those furnaces which has increased your cost of production? 

Mr. Peterson. —What you want to know is—had the four old furnaces been 
in America, would they have been scrapped? 

Mr, Ginwala. —The point is that these four furnaces would in the ordinary 
course be scyrapped after they had done their 12 years. You have not scrapped 
them, you are still using them. Does not that increase the cost of production? 

Mr. Peterson. —* No ' comparing our cost sometime back with the present 
cost, but * yes ' in comparison to the cost in America. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What difference does it make between your cost and that of 
America because of the antiquated design? 

Mr. Alexander. —If they had been all right we would have built the new ones 
like them. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What difference has it made to the cost of production; how 
much difference between your cost and the American cost does it make? 

Mr. Alexander. —I cannot reply to that off-hand. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You can give us some idea. It is rather important. What 
we have got to consider is this : supposing a new plant were started and more 
or less everything was up to date, at what price would that manufacturer be 
able to sell his steel? 

Mr. Alexander. —Ratlier than making a guess on that, I think it would be 
more logical to take our costs on the 4 old furnaces and the 3 new ones. 

Mr. Ginwda. —Take that. You keep a separate account of each furnace. 
Take the worst and compare with the best. 

Mr. Alexander .—^We would have to compare the tonnage produced on the two 
different types of furnaces per furnace and also the cost of repairing. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Show a comparison by which we can see in terms of money 
the difference. 

Mr. Peterson. —We can do it. It means calculation. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Don’t you yourself want to know the difference between the 
old and the new plant for your own purposes? 

Mr. Peterson. —No, because from our point of view the question is whether 
we can afford to scrap the old ones and whether we can afford to build new ones. 
It might be desirable to replace some of the old furnaces, but we have not 
enough money to do so at present. 

President. —It is very important to know to what extent your cost of produc¬ 
tion is high because the plant is no longer up-to-date. We cannot help taking 
that into account so far as we can ascertain the facts. 

Mr. Peterson. —That will have to be worked out furnace by furnace. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do it any way you like but give us some facts. 

Mr. Peterson. —^You want us to compare the old Open Hearth furnaces with 
the 3 new furnaces? 

President. —^Do you regard the 2 now Open Hearth furnaces as a reasonably 
good design for the present day? 

Mr. Peterson. —^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Then a comparison between the old ones and the three new 
ones is what we would like to have. Strike the average if you like. Here you 
have lumped the whole thing togetb^ir. 
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Hr* Alexander .—Operating costs, yes. ^ 

Mr. Ginwdla .—Group the four old ones together and the three new onee 
together and give us the works costs for each group. 

Mr. Alexander .—^Yes, that could be done. 

Mr. ^cMer.—Can you charge gas in proper proportion between different 
furnaces ? • • 

Ur. Alexander ,—It will be more or less on tonnage basis. 

Mr. Uather ,—More gas may be used in one group of furnaces than in the 
other ? 

Mr. Alexander .—That is possible. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^You have got a separate account for each furnace and in 
allocating gas, for instance, you do so by tonnage? 

Mr. Alexander. —We don’t keep a separate account for each furnace except 
for the cost of upkeep-operating cost “ no.” 

Mr. Ginwala. —What do you do as regards blast furnaces? Do you keep 
separate accounts for blast furnaces? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes, separate cost sheets are maintained. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There also it is the same thing. You have got old blast 
furnaces and new ones. I see that between old mast furnaces and new ones 
there is a substantial difference in the cost of production. 

Mr. Alexander .—Wo sent you those costs. 

Mr. Ginwala .—I want the summarised results. 

Mr. Alexander .—Wo have already stated the cost of the new blast furnaces. 

Preeident .—^Yon have not given us separate costs of blast furnaces. 

Mr. Ginwala .—I do not know the various blast furnaces, when they first 
came into operation, what has been done with them and so on. I want you to 
classify thorn according to the older ones and newer ones. 

Mr. Peterson .—What exactly do you want? 

Mr. Ginwala .—You have got two different plants. That goes right through 
from your coke ovens to the rolling mills. 

Mr. Peterson .—You want to see how the costs are maintained in the new 
plant ? 

Mr. Ginwala .—That is the point. I find that some coke costs Rs. 18 a ton 
and other Rs. 12 a ton or something like that. At the time of charging blast 
furnaces, you strike an average. That is right for your purpose. What I want 
to know is the difference between the cost of production in the old plant and the 
now plant—colte ov.^ris, blast furnaces, Open Hearth, etc. 

Mr. Alexander .—It f.i all summarised in the cost sheets. If you say what you 
want, we can make an analysis. If you want only the final figure, it can be 
done at once. 

Mr. Ginvmla. —Yon take your best coke oven result. You put that in the best 
blast furnace plant and then you put that again in the best Open Hearth and so 
on. 

Mr. Peterson .—The blast furnace which Is working best at present is an old 
one. 

Mr. Ginwala .—That is your look out. There are two different kinds of plants. 

Mr. Peterson .—If wo give you the cost of the finished product per ton in 
each of these plants, it would give you tl^ information you want. 

Mr. Oinvmln .—Please give us also the total producton of the whole group, so 
that we could see what the proportion is between the old and the new. 

Mr. ^Alexander .—That cannot be done. You cannot compare the Open Hearth 
with the Duplex. 

President .—In the case of Open Hearth furnaces, what we really want to 
know is the final cost per ton in each case. 

Mr. Alexander.’—VJe will compare the four old furnaces with the three 
ones, and <rive yon the final cost per ton in each case. 


new 
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Mt. Ginwdlo. —^You could not take the J)est of each and work out the result? 

MT. Alexander, —Impracrtcable. 

Mr, Ginwala. —^Then do it with the next best. 

As regards the three new furnaces, can you give us some general comparison 
butween your furnaces and the modern American furnaces ? 

J/f. These tlii.u' neWf^furnaces were copied froip American draw¬ 

ings Our furnaces were built at about the same time. 

Mr. Gxnvmla, —Do they work as satisfactorily as the United States furnaces? 
How do they compare? 

Mr. Alexander. —^We go back to the old thing again. We don’t get the same 
tonnage in India as they do in America on account of climatic conditions and 
other things. 

Afr. Ginwala. —That is the only disadvantage? 

Mr. Alexander .—The disadvantages are enumerated in my note. 

Mr. Ginwala. —With regard to design and everything else it is of the same 
type ? 

Mr. Alexander. —^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —So far as improvements go, there are none to be made? 

Mr. Alexander. —No. 

Mr. Ginv'ala. —About this Duplex, in what way is it not working as it ought 
to ? What is the principal defect ? 

Mr. Alexander. —It is a Duplex process. There are two processes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You are not using the Duplex process ? 

Mr. Alexander. —T^e plant is not fully completed yet. 

Mr. Ginwala. —When do you expect to complete it? 

Mr. Alexander. —In a month or so. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I am asking you because your average cost of production is 
going up. 

Mr. Alexander. —Sometime early next year—January or February—every¬ 
thing would bo complete. 

Mr. Ginwala. —With regard to pre-war comparison, I will have to ask 
Mr. Tutwilor? 

Mr. Peterson. —^Yes. Perhaps you would like to ask Mr. Alexander about the 
Duplex process as to whether it is suitable or not. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I want to ask some questions about the revised figures that 
you have given about labour. 

Mr. Peterson —I think that you had better examine Mr. Tutwiler on that 
point. 

Mr. Mather. —There are just one or two points I want to ask you about your 
reply to Mr. Homi’s pamphlet. Mr. Ilomi in his written statement told us that the 
difficulties on account of climate during hot weather were counterbalanced by 
the difficulties experienced in America during winter. He told us that that 
interfered with the supply of raw materials for five months. I asked Mr. Homi 
whether he intended that to apply to the transport of ore onlv or to other 
materials too. Mr. Homi then told us that coal supply was generally interrupted 
for a period measured bv months in the Pittsburgh district. ^ I have no persona? 
knowledge of that, and I have not come across any statement of that kind 
before. Can you tell me whether that H is correct from your experience? 

Mr. Alexander. —I have worked in the Pittsburgh district for seven years. 

I never knew of it. 

Mr. Mather. —He said that coal supply in the Pittsburgh district came in by ’ 
water or canal, and that supply was interrupted pactically every wintfli’ for a 
considerable period. 

Mr. Alexander. —That is not true as far as I know from my experience. 

Mr. Mather. —Then, on page 4 of your letter, in discussing the question of 
fuel economy you say that it is the ideal condition to be able to run the whole 
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plant from the gases evolved from coke ovens and blast furnaces and that you are 
not aware o/ any steel plant that has yet rcachid that ideal condition. 1 have 
here the report of a British Government Commission that weiit enrly in 1919 
to examine the steel Works in the area occupied by Allies in Germany and also 
in Lorraine and Luxemburg and they report that one of the French Works—as 
a matter of fact tins Works was always in France—makes about 450 thousand 
tons of pig iron and about 350 thousand |ons of finished steel. The only coal that 
they use in tnat plant is the coal required for coke ovens flua an additional 
quantity of coal which amounts to rather less than 100 lbs. of coal per ton of 
finished steel. 

Mr. Alexander. —But still they use some. 

Mr. Mather. —It is less than one cwt. per ton of finished steel. At the 
same time in another part of the same report it is stated that another Works in 
Luxemburg which I inspected with the Commission imports its coke from 
Germany. It has no coke ovens at all, and so no coke oven gas, but runs the 
whole works from the blast furnace gas. There are several points of difference— 
some of them unavoidable—between these plants and yours, but I think that that 
indicates that it is possible to get very near the ide^. They make tlieir ingots 
• by the basic Bessemer process, but they use practically no coal for boilers or for 
the rolling-mills. 

Mr. Alexander. —My statement was that I did not know of any plant where 
the ideal condition had been reached. I knew that Skinningrove very nearly 
reached that. I do not know yet of any who absolutely do without external 
fuel. Of course you say that they come very near that. 

Mr. Mather. —That is very much nearer indeed than what you are doing. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather .—You admit that there is much room for improvement? 

Mr. Alexander .—I go on to say that problems like this require years of study 
and the plant in France is perhaps much older than this plant. 

Mr. Mather .—One of them is newer. It came into operation in 1912. 

Mr. Gimcala .—Is it a question that the older the plant gets, the less it 
consumes or is it a question of longer experience that you need? 

Mr. Alexander. —It is a question sometimes of organization—especially in a 
country like India where you are organising. 

Mr. Mather .—On page 6 you discuss the question of the percentages of pig 
iron and .scrap used in the Open Hearth. The use of scrap, you say, i.s, to all 
intents and purposes, limited to the amount of scrap that you actually produce 
in your own plant and however de.sirable it may be to use a higher percentage 
of scrap, you won’t be able to do it until you make the scrap. 

Mr. Alexander .—That is right. 

Mr. Mather .—I just want to know approximately what the possibilities are 
in that direction. In this flow sheet you have given us, you don’t propose to use 
any scrap in the Duplex, which I can understand, and you propose to use in 
your old Open Hearth furnaces about 55 per cent, iron and 45 per cent, scrap, 
but then I notice that you are going to use about 26,000 tons of mill scrap in 
the blast furnaces. 

Mr. Alexander. is the surplus scrap. 

Mr. Mather. —Do you think that this mill scrap of 26,000 tons would 
generally be suitable for the Open Hearth? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —^Vou tell us that the *best mixture is 60 per cent, hot metal 
and 40 per cent. «crap. Do you think that it might be economical in the long 
run, instead of putting that mill .scrap into the blast furnaces, to put it in the 
Dnen Hearth furnaces and thus increase the percentage of scrap still further? 
My ^ason for asking vou is that the cheapest steel that comes into this 
country comes from Belgium and Luxemburg and in those districts In the 
Dpen Hearth plants it is almost a general rule to use about 70 per cent, scrap 
ind on that account they get a very big tonnage. In the report I have already 
'eferred to it is stated that one of the Works we visited uses about 70 per 
jent. scrap and 30 per cent, cold pig iron and still get 20 to 24 casts per w«k. 
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Do you not think that it might be possible to increase yoM output very considw* 
ably by putting this mill scrap/^ which is allotted to the blast furnaceSj into tne 
Open Hearth! 

Mr. Alexander. —We certainly intend to do it. We have already got up to 
26 to 35 per cent., and we would go on putting until we could charge all the 
scrap we can and not unduly delay our heat time. 

Mr. Mather.—So you agree that Jrou are limiting your dbnsumption of 
scrap in the old Open Hearth furnaces and putting ether useful ^rap in blast 
furnaces not because you want to do it, but because you have not the mechanical 
facilities to charge moreT 

Mr. Alexander.—That is so. This refers to 60 and 40, and it has nothing 
to do with what our practice will be in future. 

Mr. Mather.—I have compared this statement with the flow sheet which 
shows 55 and 45 per cent. 

Mr. Alexaittler.— There is no connection between this statement and the flow 
sheet, or what we intend to do. 

Mr. Mather.—You will use all the scrap you can in the Open Hearth except 
in so far as you are limited by the possibilities of charging. That is a matter 
of design. 

Mr. Alexander. —Absolutely. 

Mr. Mather.—On page 7, towards the bottom, you discuss the Duplex plant 
and the possibilities of the Duplex process in other countries. You say that in 
England and in Canada the basic Bessemer Duplex process may have been 
abandoned, but yours is the acid Bessemer ? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

Mr, Mather. —I am not aware that basic Bessemer Duplex has ever been 
started in Canada. 

Mr. Alexander. —It was started. They started in the basic Bessemer and 
finished it in the Open Hearth. 

Mr A/afAer.—They started in the basic Bessemer? 

Mr. Alexander.-Wo start in the acid Bessemer. They have high phosphorus 
pig iron and they get a big .slag volume in the Bessemer. They have over 1 per 
cent, phosphorus. 

Mr. Mather. —That would not be done in Canada. 

Mr. Alexander.— Them is only one plant. 

Mr. Mather.— yioet of the Canadian pig is low in phosphorus. 

Mr. Alexander.—That is only a local ore. 

Mr. Mathcr.-That is a very exceptional thing. 


Mr. Alexander. —^Yes. , ■ 

Mr. Mather.-Tn England, I am rot aware of anybody havmg worked basic 
Bessemer Duplex process. 

Mr. Alexander.—It was tried and abandoned. 

Mr. Mather.—That was hardly more than an experiment. 
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Oral evidence of Mr. T. W. TUTWIL] 
'Manager of the Tata Iron and Steel Coi 
and Mr. J. C. K. PETERSON, CJ£., 
recorded at Jamsfiedpur on the 
17th December 1923. 



President. —I think that it will be most convenient to begin this morning 
with what after all is the main point we have to investigate, vis., that the 
present cost of production of steel in India is so high that the manufacturer 
in India is unable to sell in competition with steel that comes from other 
countries. That is the fundamental difficulty that we are up against. From 
what we have heard, the main reason why the cost of production is higher 
Jn this country is that the outturn of the plant at Jamshedpur is low, 
compared with the outturn of works of a similar size in other countries. 
That is generally speaking true, is it not? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I would not like to say that. I would say, as far as my 
experience is concerned, I have never seen a mill, in any other country, of 
the size that we have here, rolling so many varied sections. 

President. —That applies to one particular part of the plant. Mr. 
Alexander told us the other day that the outturn of similar furnjLCc^'lilL 
America was 20 or 25 per’cent. higher. • 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I should say it is. 

President.—\fe have had a good deal of evidence on the subject which'had 
suggested certainly to my mind the view that the output of the whole plant 
at Jamshedpur was, comparatively speaking, low as compared with other 
countries. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I should say so. 

President. —Do you accept that as a general statement? 

Mr. Txtlwiler. —Yes. 

President. —^Now which part of the plant is it that limits the extent of 
your production? 

Mr. Tuiioiler. —The Open Hearth. 

President. —That is to say, if you could produce more ingots, you could 
roll them in your existing mills. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —That is right. 

President. —Then, in that case, the Open Hearth is really the crux of 
the whole problem. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. Can I add a little there? 

President. —Certainly. I want your help. 

. Mr. Tutwiler.—When the original Open Hearth plant was built, we erected 
stationary furnaces. Wo have gone now to other furnaces. WheiV these • 
furnaces come into operation, then we will be in a better position to compete 
with foreign countries than we are to-day. 

President. —Do you mean when the Duplex plant comes into operation? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —^Yes, it is a differeift plant. When the original furnaces 
were constructed .1 should say that they were as modern as any that we * 
could get at that time. ' ♦ 

President. —It is not only a question of the design of these furnaces but 
whether, under the conditions, as they exist in India at present, it is 
possible to get as high an outturn as in America. I am thinking of the 
original plant entirely. I have some questions to ask about the Duplex, but 
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I wjijl postpone them. 1 nm confining ■myself nt the moment to the old . 
plant. * • 

l/r. Tutwiler. —We would'never get the same tonnage that they get in 
a temperate climate. 

President. —Then, there may be other causes as well but, at any rate, 
we start with this: that you cannot, from the existing plant, get the same 
outturn as in other countries they can get from a similar ^lant. 

Mr. Tutmler. —^That is right. , 

Mr. Ginuwlo.—Do you class that as a permanent difficulty f 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I acknowledge that as a permanent diffi^lty, but I say 
that other things, which we have, will more than off-set that, viz., the loca¬ 
tion of the plant, cost of raw materials, etc. As far as the Open Hearth itself 
is concerned, we will never be able to get the samg production out here that 
they get on a similar plant in a temperate climate. 

President.-<~-l understand that of the 7 furnaces that you have at present 
fdhr are the original furnaces but with some changes made after they were 
, first erected, and that three were built towards the end of the war and after 
the war. 

Mr. Tuiwiler. —Two additional furnaces were started in 1916 and one 
• more additional furnace in 1920. 

President. —I understand from what Mr. Alexander told us that these 
three newer furnaces in design compare reasonably well with furnaces in 
use in other countries. 

Mx- Jufuitier.—-Yes. They were taken from the drawings of the furnaces 
of the United States Steel Corporation at Gary. 

President. —Can you give us any figures or approximate figures as to 
how the outturn from these three furnaces compares with the outturn from 
similar furnaces in America or can you put it in the form of a percentage? 
What I am reall.v trying to get at is what the difference in output amounts 


to. 


Mr. Tutwiler. —In tons? 


President. —^Yes, in tons per furnace? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I should say 20 per cent. less. 

President. —You think that under conditions as they are to-day that 
about represents the difference in the Outturn. 

Mr. Tutwiler.—Yes, as they are to-day; but we can improve on our 
practice of to-day even in the old plant and this will be done by preparing 
our bottom making materials by burning them with gas instead of coke. 
This method of calcining the dolomite and limestone should reduce oui 
bottom trouble, and will therefore give us increase in the number of tons. 

President.—That is to say, there would be fewer stoppages for repair^. 

Mr. X'sttwiler. —We now have to spend more time making bottoms. While 
we aio doing that, we could be making steel, 
a President. —You work three shifts on the Open Hearth furnaces. 

vAfr.'Vufwiler.— Yes. We keep one furnace off all the time. We work only 
six. 


PreiidMif.—Owing to the necessity for repairs and so on, that number 
drops to we dr sometimes even less. 

Mr. TuturUer.-Jn the early da.vs I have seen, when we had only four 
furnJ&s, none working out of the four, but that has gradually improved 
and I think we could say that on an average we work six furnaces. Some- 
,J;ime8 wo are working six and sometimes we are working seven, but J 
should say one furnace off always. 

Presidenf .=^That represents the normal state of affairs. 


Mr. T«funlef.—Y'es. 
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,, President. —Coining now to the ^uihtion of what exactly the causes are 

for the low outturn as compared with similag plants in other countries; 
in the first place, the four original furnaces, I understand, must now be 
regarded as somewhat out of date. 

Mr. Tutwiler, —^They are out of date, but I should not say that we could 
scrap them. 

Vresident. — i am not suggesting that. All that was in my mind was 
this. As improvements are made in plant and machinery year after year, 
it becomes less'^nd less profitable to operate an old plant. As to the stage 
you have- reached as regards these furnaces, it may be that although you 
cannot operate them as profitably as you would wish, yet they are still worth 
operating. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I think that the present open hearth plant will be more 
efficient after we begin manufacturing more steel than in the past; the 
cost of making steel on the present stationary furnaces must go down 
because we have carried here as high as 86 per cent, of hot metal and 15 pef ' 
cent, of scrap. That is about as high as we could take now. But when the 
pew mills come into operation we could take additional scrap, and we 
will carry about 45 per cent, scrap on the old furnaces and 55 per cent, of 
hot metal. Naturally the cost of production will go down on the whole 
plant. 

President. —The effect will be to reduce the period required for each heat. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —It would not reduce the period but your scrap will be 
cheaper than pig iron. AVe waste the scrap from our mills. ' 

President. —Would it? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I can only judge by what has been done in other coun¬ 
tries. Taking the United States for instance in Pittsburg heavy mill scraps 
such as the scrap we got is worth about S16 a ton. In Boston scraj) is sold 
about $9 a ton. It all depends upon the location. Canada, for instance, 
does not work up all the scrap she makes. Therefore you can buy and 1 
have seen others buying at or 4 a ton. 

President. —It is not quite clear in what sense your scrap is cheaper than 
pig. I understand there is no effective demand for it at present. 

ilfr. Tutwiler. —That condition exists in other countries. 

President. —After all it is very difficult to see how .you can say really 
that it is cheaper than your pig iron. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I can tell you that during the early part of the war we 
were able to buy scrap for Rs. 20 a ton. Now take the case of subsidiary 
industries. I cannot take more of their scrap. AVe shall make more scrap 
ourselves than we need. 

President. —You have been paying about Rs. 20 to the subsidiaries? 

Mr, Tutwiler. —AVo paid the Tinplate Company the same price as our pig 
iron scrap. Now our scrap has increased so much that I cannot take any 
more of theirs. If it is going to be a drug on the market-; you might Jie 
able to buy it for or even less. It is nothing but waste to them.. 

President. —That is the beginning of a market for scrap here. Jt n^ 
doubt comes with the growth of various industries. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Unless there are enough furnaces to melt this scrap, it 
will be a drug on the market. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^Would it be right ta take the cost of material charged 
at less than the works cost to you of these materials? That is whaf it -wily 
comes to. You could not manufacture scrap, for instance, at less cost than 
•your pig iron. 

Mr. stTutwiler. —You could manufacture. This company will have some, 
thing like an excess of 47,000 tons of scrap per year after using all we can 
in the present Open Hearth plant. 

2X2 
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sir. Oinwala. —If you debit for scrap the market price of scwp to 
the works, why^>don’t you take the Xia^ket price of pigf 

Mr. Tutwiler. —We charts our scrap at Rs. 20 a ton. 

Afr. Ginwala. —That is very much less than what you could buy it for. 

Mr. Tutwihr. —It is bought from outside for that amount. 

Mr. Ginwala.— it happens, of course, you are able to get scrap at that 
price. Looking at it from your point of view, can you really charge yourself 
less than what it costs you at your own works? ' 

Mr. Tutwiler. —We take that scrap off from'the production. We get 80 
per cent, yield when scrap is omitted. 

Mr. Ginwaki. —Are you not charging yourself rather less when you give 
yourself credit than when you debit the scrap to yourself? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I don’t think so. The systeji followed in other countries 
is that they take the price of the scrap at what they can buy for. 

Mr. Giewala. —If you don’t produce scrap, will you get it at Rs. 20 
a ton? 

.Mr. Tutwiler. —Near Boston there are some Open Hearth furnaces. They 
use ofily a small quantity of pig iron. They use what we call light scrap, 
but these furnaces could not give good results. Their costs are nothing 
like ours. They are much higher. 

President. —Mr. Alexander gave us the cost of scrap in Canada as ?13 
and in the United States of America as $20 for the concern for which he 
was giving us figures. It of course is a great deal higher than the rate at 
which you have been taking scrap. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —We are not in the same position as Canada is. 

Preiident. —I quite admit that it does not make any difference to the 
■final cost of your product at what price you are taking the scrap, so long 
as you are using nothing but your own scrap. But when you begin to have 
a surplus it is not quite so clear. It might to a certain extent affect the cost 
of your final 'product. It would depend on what you can sell it for. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —That is not considered in steel practice in other countries. 
When you get extra scrap, you build another Open Hearth furnace. That 
is what we have tried here to do. It never pays you to sell your scrap. 

President. —It is more valuable then to steel makers than it can be to 
anybody else? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Take the case of Pittsburgh where there arc great steel 
sellers. They have to buy scrap because they can put in more scrap in their 
Open Hearth furnaces than they can produce. That is why the price of 
scrap is so much higher there than it is out here. 

President.—^We diverged on to this question of scrap from another point. 
We started with the design of original furnaces. The change that was made 
in them after the original construction was that they were enlarged but 
not enlfkrged completely so to spedk? 

'’Mr. Tutwiler. —^We could not change the checkers as they are too deep 
in the ground. 

^ President.—They were originally 40 tons furnaces, were they not? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —^Yes. They make 65 to 67 tons. Jbese furnaces will 
work better. By working more scrap, they last longer than they would 
working the higher percentage of hot metal. 

President.—Can you tell us why exactly? 

’’Mr. Tutwiler. —Because working the higher percentage of hot metal the 
stuff carried over blocks up the checkers and so forth. Our scrap is clean 
heavy mill scrap and we will get a good many more heats outi of our 
furnaces than we would working on the higher percentage of iron. We don’t 
need such intense heat. There is no need to carry a heavy 41ag. So, we 
get a better life out of the furnaces. 
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Prerident. — You don’t get any actual reduction in the*tinie taken t , 
work the heat. • 

Mr. TutwUer. —^No. 

President. —^What I understood was that one of the results of using more 
scrap was that there would be a smaller amount of impurities requiring to 
be removed in ijjie Open Hearth furnaces; 

Mr, Tutwiler. —We will not work the heat in less time. I should not 
like to say we would. We will make more time on the life of the furnaces 
and we will make more heats per week. 

President. —Well now, another reason, you mentioned it yourself to-day* 
why the outturn in this country should be lower than in other countrieaJ 
is the climatic reason. Do you regard that as the most important reason of’ 
allP . 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I think for five months out of the year it will be a per¬ 
manent handicap. 

President. —^We have seen the figures attached to Mr. Alexander’s note 
*showing the outturn of cold weather months to be higher than the outturn 
of hot weather months. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —The only really bad time we have is the latter part of 
April and May. It is the after efiect that is bad. The men are not able 
to stand up to the furnace. As I say, that will be a permanent handicap. 
It takes us another month or six weeks to get straightened out after the hot 
weather is really over. In England I never saw a water cooled furnace and 
frame because you have a temperate climate. In America, where .you have 
two extremes, they work on water cooled furnaces and frame for the protec¬ 
tion of the men. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Don’t you have water cooled furnaces here? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —We did not have them in the first instance. We are put¬ 
ting them in now and getting better results. Every year we are making a 
larger tonnage. 

President. —Possibly I misunderstood Mr. Alexander’s answer, but I 
understood from him that you had already water cooled fronts on all tba 
furnaces ? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —We have, but I am not sure whether we have on one of 
them. 

President. —You have on all except one? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —^Yes. 

President. —When was it decided to put up these? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —We tried to get them out here in 1916, but we could 
not get them from anybody. We were able to get them only in 1919. 

President. —What I was thinking was that it might be of some importance 
to know when they were actually installed, because the effect might con¬ 
ceivably be traceable in the outturn. — 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Within the last 12 months, the whole shop has-been equip¬ 
ped. 

President. —During the last 12 months you had a certain advantage wHick 
you did not have in 1921-22. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —^Yes. 

President. —^Perhaps it is a little %oo early to determine to what extent 
the introduction of these water cooled fronts will minimise the cllmatio- 
handicap. 

Ifr. TutMer. —It certainly helps to a great extent, as has been proved' 
not only by ourselves but also by the Tinplate Company who work on water 
cooled floors. I know that our shop is much better since we had these water 
cooled fronts. 

President. —There was another cause for the lower output which Mr- 
Alexander mentioned to us; that is to say, if you compare the output figures 
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here with those in America, American figures would'probably include second 
dess rails and. things jgf that kind which you don’t include in your 
output. 

Mr, Tuimltr. —They are all included in the Stafes. In the early days ' 
here the practice was worked that way, but it was stopped after I became 
‘'■1 Works Manager. 

Pwfctent. —am afraid I have forgotten the date. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — 1914. 

President.—The change was made about then? 

Mr. Tuiwiler. —Shortly after that. 

.^resident.—The figure which Mr. Alexander gave us was about 92 per cent. 

it dess rails and 8 per cent, second class rails. 

Mr. Tuiwiler. —Riilways in buying rails take» about 6 per cent, second 
dass rails in America. 

President.*—I am thinking of what it meant here. 

Mr. Tuiwiler. —5 to 7 per cent, rejections. 

Mr. Maiher. —Mr. Alexander told us that it was about 8 per cent. 

Mr. Tuiwiler. —It depends a good deal on the sections we roll. 

President. —This is not really strictly relevant to the Open Hearth because 
it does not affect your outturn of ingots. 

Mr. Tuiwiler. —No. 

Presideni.—l understand that, at any rate, as compared with what you 
were doing during the war, one of the reasons for a lower outturn now 
is that you are much more particular about the quality owing to specifica¬ 
tions having been tightened up, and generally your policy is also to ensure 
that you get the best quality of steel. 

Mr. riihciler.—That is right. 

President. —I .take it, as time goes on, and your staff generally gets more 
and more thoroughly trained, you hope that the outturn will gradually 
improve. 

Mr. Tuiwiler.—I think that that is the case now. It is due to this. 
When immediately after the war we were only making two kinds of steel, 
we could either put it into the Structural mill or the rail mill, but now we 
have the plate mill—we supply the Tinplate Company and also the Agricul¬ 
tural Implements Company. It gives a great many more outlets to steel 
which we would before put back into the furnace and melt. We are now 
able to turn out more in the form of finished products. Our practice is 
much better in the Open Hearth. 

President. —So that you anticipate that the output of ingots will grow 
and consequently the cost per ton will go down. 

Mr. Tuiwiler. —^Yes. 

President. —Perhaps this is the most convenient point to go on with a 
few general questions about the Duplex process. Can you tell us the advan¬ 
tages which the management expects from the adoption of this process in 
preference to the ordinary Open Hearth process? 

Mr. Tuiwiler.—One advantage that we will have is that the Duplex 
furnace is a 200-ton furnace. Against that, we have only" 50-ton furnaces 
on this side. The same number of imported or covenanted men will be 
employed on this furnace as on the onei stationary Open Hearth furnace, but 
the Duplex furnace will be making as much steel as they are making on 
four furnaces of the old type. 

President.—It is two men a shift whether it is a 200-ton furnace or a 
SO-ton furnace. So, the proportion of your covenanted labour will go down 

Mr. TUtwiler. —That is right. 

President. —Before wo go on from that point, is 50 tons or 60 tons the 
maximum you can tap from a stationary Open Hearth furnace? 
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Tuiwiler. —1 oav^ Been 90 t«n8 tapped. 

Pretident. —You have jiist now told us that thesS two large Duplex fur-' 
naces are 200-tons. Supposing you had decided to adopt the stationary 
furnace for the Greater Extensions, what would have been the sixe of 
individual furnaces ? 

Mr. Tuticiler.—l should say 75-ton furnaces. But we would not have 
adopted these at all. ^ 

Preiidsnf.—1 am trying to compare the ta-o things and find what in 
your opinion are the advantages of the Duplex plant. You have givcin one 
of the advantages as compared with your present plant, but I take ft- tbeil 
had the Company decided to put in stationary furnaces, they would 
larger stationary furnaces. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I should think that the 76-tons would be the most 
venient as they have done in other countries. 

President. —^Therefore the inference is that the advantage of the Duplex 
process as compared with new Open Hearth furnaces is not quite so great 
as it is when you compare the Duplex you actually put up with the Open 
.Hearth you actually had. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —It would be about 76 to 200 instead of 60 to 200 on the 
existing plant. In other countries where this Duplex process is worked they 
tap from 90 to 100 tons every four hours. We are not going to do it in 4 
hours but we expeet_ to do it in six hours, that is two hours longer. So one 
of the Stationary furnaces will tap two heats in 24 hours of 67 tons pair 
heat and we would be able to tap every six hours—4 heats of 100 tons. 

President. —That means you expect to get your output more rapidly? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —^Yes. 

President. —With this process you think there is a distinct speeding 
up? 

ilfr. 'Tutwiler. —Uo doubt about that. Then we think we have a big ad¬ 
vantage in furnace. 

President. —Will you explain this? I gather that you think that this 
advantage arises specially out of Indian conditions. The advantage is 
greater here than it would be in other countries. Could you explain to ua 
what the difficulty is of working the stationary furnace that you have which 
you want to get over by using the Duplex? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —It is on account of holes which form in the bottom and 
banks of the furnaces which must be required before the furnace can again 
be charged. In a stationary furnace the only means of removing steel which 
remains in these holes after a furnace has tapped is by using a long rabble 
and working the metal out by hand. This requires a dozen men standing 
only about six feet away from the furnace door and occupies varying times 
from 1 to 4 hours, sometimes longer. A hole occurring in a tilting furnace 
is drained in a few minutes by the simple process of tilting the furnace. It 
is close proximity to the furnace and using the rabbles on the stationary 
'furnaces which make it so hard upon men out here in the hot weather. 

President. —Do you get many of these holes in the furnace? 

Mr. Tutwiler, —Yes, at present, but we expect to eliminate them, to a 
great extent by getting better bottom making materials in the process of 
calcining them. We are putting up a new calcining plant and this is one 
of the most important things we are doing to increase the tonnage. 

President.—There is a point about covenanted labour. In addition to 
ihe covenanted labour actually required on the tilting furnace do you hsva 
covenanted labour for the converter or the mixer ? 

Mr. Tuiwiler. —Not on the mixer. 

President. —How many covenanted men do you require on the converter? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Two men on each. 
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President. —^What it' coijies to is this, that you require the same 
covenanted labour as would work four 75-ton stationary furnaces: each 
converter will take two. 

Mr. TutwHer. —Two men on each furnace and two men on the conver¬ 
ters per shift and this will make six covenanted men per shift. 

'President. —So the covenanted labour employed in connection with the 
Duplex is equal to what you would employ on your 75-ton stationary furnaces. 

Mr. Tuiwiler. —That is right but on the stationary plant we are making, 
about 16,600 tons a month with a seven furnace plant and here we expect 

r make 30,000 tons. 

President.—So that the cost per ton goes down a good deal. 

* Mr. Tutwiler. —^Yes. .i 

President. —How does the initial cost of the Duplex plant compare with 
the cost of the stationary furnace giving the same outturn P 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I can give you the cost of the Duplex plant as a whole 
but I cannot give you a comparison. 

President. —It was not originally worked out? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —No. 

President. —Of course that is a point which comes in in connection with 
the cheapness of the process. If the initial cost is higher there will be 
something to set off against the economies in working. 

ilfr. Tutwiler. —The tilting furnace I think has been accepted in England 
as better than the stationary furnace because even working with the process 
that we are using here, they use the tilting furnace in preference to the sta¬ 
tionary furnace. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Does not it come to this: that your seven furnaces are 
really equal to your one Duplex? 

Mr. Tutwiler.—Not quite. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But you told us that 16,500 was the production of the 
stationary furnaces. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —What we expect to do when we get everything in is; we 
expect about 16,500 tons in the eld plant and 30,000 tons in the two Duplex 
plant, that is, the output will be in the proportion of 17: 15. 

President. —It would be useful to know the cost; it can be estimated of 
course. It is just to have an idea as to how the two things compare. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —We will take one of the last furnaces we put up here and 
compare it with one of these Duplex furnaces. 

Mr. Peterson. —A fair comparison would be a complete plant which would' 
produce the same amount of annual output as compared with a Duplex 
plant. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —^The cost is about Hs. Hi lakhs with all accessories for 
a stationary plant but I do not know what is the total cost of the Duplex. 

President. —There is one other point. When we were in Jamshedpur 
in August—I have not been able to trace the reference, either it was in- 
one of the written statements put in by the Company or in the oral evi¬ 
dence-something was said on behalf of the Company as to the severe work 
of the furnaces during the war, and^the impression left in my mind was’ 
that the Company suggested that th^s was still affecting the outturn of 
the furnaces and the results they were getting from them. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —^I would not like to say that. 

President. —My impression may have been quite erroneous. What is 
important is to find out what your view is about that. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Our view is that the furnaces are quite all right now. 
They were abused during the war period. 

President. —^That has now been eliminated, I think? 
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Ur. Tvtwiler. —^1 am quite sure of that. 

Pretident. —^1 just wanted to get that point^eared up. 

Mr. TutvnUr. —^In the cose of machinery I would not say the same thing. 

President. —^There is another point connected with the Open Hearth which 
suggests the reason, why the cost is higher in this country, that is, the 
question of thg quality of your refractories, your silica bricks and all the 
various refractories that you use in connection with your furnace. How 
far do you think-yourself that is the principal cause of the lower outturn P 

Mr. Tuimler. —We get 76 to 100 heats less in our furnace. ■ 

President. —^As compared with other countries? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I think in other countries they run about 200 heats on an 
average and we run about 125. That makes a considerable difference. 

President. —^When a furnace has to be rebuilt after 75 to 100 heats for 
how long is it out of action? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —For about 10 days. 

. President. —^In the case of silica bricks the quality of the bricks made in 

India is not quite equal to the quality of the bricks obtained from elsewhere? 

Mr. Tufiailer.—The bricks we are making in India to-day are much better 
than the bricks we used to import at one time from Japan. 

President. —I am thinking of the quality of the bricks that your com¬ 
petitors in England or America or Europe use. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —The quality of the materials used in the brick is all right 
and the quality of the brick is improving year by year. It is a question of 
burning; the mix is all right now, but if you take the brick in America and 
ship it out here, I do not think you can get better result on it than we get 
from our brick, bec.nuse the dampness and so forth in the hold of the vessels 
will have an effect on it. 

President. —You mean the brick would deteriorate to a certain extent 
during transport? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. 

President. —But still at present you are at a disadvantage as compared 
with the manufacturer elsewhere in so far as the quality of the brick is con¬ 
cerned ? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. 

President. —Ho you think that will gradually be overcome? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I should say that it is improving gradually. 

Mr. Mather. —In any event you would not put down that difference of 
75 heats to the quality of the brick? Part of it has to be explained. I 
suppose you are in a position to estimate fairly well just how much of that 
difference of 76 heats is due to refractories. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —We are getting more heats now out of the bricks made 
in this country than we did get out of bricks imported from America, 
Germany and England. 

Mr. Mather. —It looks as if the difference in the quality of the brick 
itself is not very great. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I can say it is much better than any brick we have- 
imported here because the latter is always affected by dampness and handling: 

Mr. Mather. —Probably the greater part of the difference of 76 heats is- 
due to other things than the quality of the brick. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Severe work on the furnace. 

President. —^I do not quite follow that. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Heavier slag and things of that sort. That takea- 
more heat. We have got to carry that on account of the quality of the steel' 
we are making and of the inferior materials. 

President. —Hoes it mean that your heats last longer on the average?' 
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ilr, 'tutwiUr, —Our heats are longer in the furnace than in Western 
■countries. The longer it rennins in the furn»certbe more severe is the work 
•on it. . ' 

President. —Can you put a figure' ^^|iifference and compare the 
average time at all if you have any.-ISgi^i Iw' comparisonP 

Mr. TutU'iler. —I have, but I cannb.t'^Sp off hand. 

President. —If you have any figures that would illustrate^the point that 
■you take a longer time on the average with your heats than in other 
countries, that would be helpful. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I will give you that. 

Mr. Ginbala. —Perhaps you have seen the figures which Mr. Alexander 
w £nve us about the cost of production in the United States and in this 
country for 1922-23? •* 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwdla. —^You will see that he takes the cost of the mixture at 
Its. 66 and the cost of the ingot nt Rs. 90. So there is a difference of 
its. 24 there between the cost of the mixture and the ingot. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —You must take cost of mixture per ton of ingots, i.e., 
Es;-t3-8. 

jifr. Gintcala. —All right. So there is a difference of Rs. 16-8-0 and in 
ydttr case Rs. 39 is the cost of the mixture per ton of ingots, and Rs. 70-4 
as the cost of the ingots. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. 

Mr, Ginwala. —Tliat is to say, there is a difference of Rs. 31, so tliat you 
are worse off by Rs. 15 as compared with the United States. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you suggest that you are worse off to the extent of Rs. 15 
•owing to climatic.difference? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Not altogether, though climatic conditions had something 
to do with it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Mr. Alexander was inclined to the opinion that most of 
it was due to that. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —To a certain extent, but in the first place our cost of 
bricks and things like that. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I have got your works cost here for 1923. The first big 
item after the metallic mixture is fuel and producer gas. It comes to 
about Rs. 7-8-0. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is that not a little higher than in the United States? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —That will always be, 

Mr. Ginvxda. —Can you explain why? 

Mr. Tutvriler. —On account of the quality of the coal. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I am dealing with fuel in the Open Hearth. Do you use 
more producer gas than they do in other countries? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. We have to get more heat in the furnaces and we 
have to use gas all the time. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It has been suggested that in some plants they do not 
use much producer gas at all. They have the coke oven* and the blast 
furnace gases which do all the work. 

Mr. TutwUer. —I have never heard of blast furnace gas used in the Open 
Hearth. In the early days here when we built the coke ovens we had no 
gas to spare. We do not use the coke oven gas now in the Open Hearth: 
we use it in the plate mill furnaces, soaking pits, etc. It is just a question 
of how much gas is available. 
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J/1-. Ginwala .—It has* been suggested that there is more coal used in' 
order to produce your producer gas than in other countries. 

Mr. TiitfcUer.—A great many countries uft tar: oi^er countries use 
natural crude oils, petroleum. When we built this ^lant originally we did 
not have anything to use here except coal; we did not even have any 
waste gas from the ooke ovens because they were not regeMrative ovens. 

ilfr. Qintoala. —I think Mr. Alexander told us either in bis written state¬ 
ment or in hi? oral evidence, I forge? which, that as you had more and 
better practice you would be able to reduce the producer gas that you at 
present required. 

Mr. Tutteiler. —Yes. By every minute we reduce the time of the heat 
in the Open Hearth furnace we reduce also the coal consumed. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^It comes to this; that you use more coal per ton of your 
production in this country than in other countries chisfly because the 
beats are longer. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It seems to me that it is rather high becsnse, if you take 
*the total costs in the United States, they are only about 'As. 17. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I do not know whether the plant in the United States to 
which these figures relate was burning coal, coke oven gas or tar. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The point is thi^: I gave .you the difference in spread as 
,Bs. 16. They cannot spend as much as As. 7-8-0 as you do on the fuel out 
of that? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —One reason for this is that our producer coal has gone 
•from As. 3-8 to As. 11-8 a ton. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That may be some explanation. In the United States 
the cost of coal has come down. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. In the southern parts of the United States the 
cost is less than it is here. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The tendency here is for the price of coal to go up and the 
tendency there is for the price to go down. You have here, for instance, 
two very big items in your service and other expenses. First is the total 
labour cost which comes to As. 6-13-0. That is rather a high percentage 
■when compared with the United States. 

_Mr. Tutioiler. —It is higher than the United States: but I do not think 
)t is higher than in any other countries. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The figure for labour in the United States is As. 4-8. 
That really leaves them altogether As.* 12 for the whole thing ? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —From which they paid for fuel and service and other 
■ charges P 

Mr. Tutwiler. —^Yes. But I think this comparison has been made with 
a plant which produces much larger tonnage than we do here. 

Mr. Oinwala. —So the costs are not comparable? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —No. 

Mr, Oinwala, —But at any rate you are worse off to the extent of nearly 
iBs. 2 on the labour, your labour being As. 6-12-0? 

Mr. Tutwiler.T-Yes. 

, Mr. Ginwala. —You have other big charges—furnace and mixer repairs 
'As. 7-S-O. How much would that amount to in the United States according ' 
•to your information? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I would not like to say that. I have not got any recent 
tfigures. 4 

Mr. Oinwala. —It is a tremendously big sum. 
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Mk TvtwiUr. —Certainly, But the price of materials, refractories and 
so_on ,in America are much^less than in India. I knov of one; Silica 
bricks could be bought for 1^18, they are about |38 now-a-days. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^Yonr suggestion is that this is due more to the cost of 
materials here and greater wear and tear due to,climatic conditions? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —would not put climatic T5hditlons so much in the 
forefront. 

Mr. OinteaUt. —Not so much as to upset the calculations? 

ilfr. Tutwiler. —^No. * 

Mr. Ointcala. —It is largely due to the materials being more expensive?' 

Mr. TutwiUr. —^Yes. I will give you a comparison between American 
refrajctories and Indian. These are actually qdbtations that we obtained 
in the latter part of last year, delivered Tatanagar price. 

The quotirtion we had from England for silica bricks is Rs. 416 per 1,000. 

The quotation we had from Germany for silica bricks is Rs. 666 per 1,000. 

The quotation we had from America for silica bricks is Rs. 492 per 1,000. 

That is all delivered Tatanagar. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have you got the f.o.b. price? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. ^ 

Mr. Ginwala. —^That is really what we want. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Rs. 189 for silica bricks in England. 

Rs. 216 for silica bricks in Germany. 

Rs. 282 for silica bricks in America. 

That is f.o.b. price. 

Mr. Gmwala.— And yours at the makers’ works here? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —^Rs. 200. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is not very much. 

Mr. Mather. —Is that quite correct, Rs. 189 English price at makers' 
works and Rs. 416 delivered her^p 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^You don’t have to import all these things now? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —We did up till the end of the war. We only began to 
make silica bricks in 1919. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The man who ma||es steel in those countries will be pay¬ 
ing as much as you pay for these materials? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes, but he will get more life out of his furnace. The 
cost of production is so high because we do not get so many heats per 
furnace as they get in other countries. For magnesite bricks we used to 
pay Rs. 600 and in 1920 we were paying Rs. 2,300 for them. 

Pretident. —^What are you paying now? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Rs. 1,100 and odd. During the war when we could not 
get any we sent our own Vaw magnesite to Kumardbubi and they made 
them from our material. The imported bricks then cosf Rs. 2,300 per 
thousand. 

Mr. Ginwala .— '■ 

Then, refractories.2’47 

Tools.1‘66 

Between theee they make about Rs. 4? 

Mr. Tutimler. —You mean refractories, tools and miscellaneous-supplies? 

Mr. Ginyiala. —Yes. That must be a considerable amount in the United 
States? 
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Mt. Tutwiler. —^Yea. ■* 

iv/r. Oinwala. —Do yoil use all imported oilP 

Mt. Tutwiler. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Are they from the Burmah Oil Company? • 

Mr. Tutwiler. —We use all imported oil, some from the Burmah Oil Co., 
and some from the Standard Oil Co. We have to pay more in this country 
for oil and lubricants, and we use more lubricants than in a cooler climate 
and tha’t diffiaklty will always remain^ 

Afr. Ginwala. —Chrome ore and Fluor Spar? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Fluor Spar we have to import: that will always have to 
be imported. Dolomite and limestone will cost us more because we have 
an inferior quality but not to a great extent when we get the new calcining 
plant in operation. That will bring down the cost considerably. 

Mr. Ginwala. —These explain the amount of difference between your cost 
and the United States cost? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale .—Did I understand Mr. Alexander correctly to say that the 
• productive capacity of the old type furnace is comjraratively smaller? Would 
you not advise that these should be scrapped? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —We have not enough stationary furnaces now to work up 
the excess scrap from the mills; during the war we improved the old furnaces 
anl built new ones. 

^ ^ Mr. Kale. —Will it not be in the long run profitable to build new ones 

in place of the old type furnaces p 

Mr. Tutwiler .—I should say yes. 

Mr. Kale. —Not now'? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —No, some day. 

. Mr. Kale. —It has been suggested that as some of your machinery is old 
fashioned and is not producing as much as it ought to, it would be worth 
your while replacing it by a newer type. What is the dufficulty that stands 
in the way of your doing so? Is the difficulty financial or is it some other 
difficulty? 

.i/r. Tutwiler. The difficulty to-day I should soy would be finance, but 
even if we had the finance to-day it would not be good policy to do it. 

Mr. Kale. —You don’t think it would be advisable? 

Mr. Tutwiler. Not to-day. After the whole plant has been in operation, 
extensions and everything, then we should put in the newer type of furnace 
for which we have got room on the other side of the tilting furnaces and we 
have arranged for putting in another ^-ton tilting furnace and the station- 
ary furnaces would gradually become (msolete. 


Mr. Kale. So that in your opinion it would be an uneconomical pro¬ 
position to replace the old type to-day as conditions stand p 



Mr. Mather. —Do' you mind telling 
you have sold much scrap outside? 
Afr. Tutwiler. —No. 


me whether during the last two years 


■ diaries? bought any outside scrap except from the eubsi- 


n bought from Messrs. Nursing & Co., Messrs. P. N. 

putt & Co., and people like that, about 2,000 tons in all. That is all we 
bought from outside. 

• ^“^ber.—I take it you limit your purchase largely on account of the 

price} that you cannot get cheay enough scrap? 
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, Mr. Tutwiler. —The kind of scrap that we buy'Outside is not realty mill 
-rtfajR ^ 

Mr’ Mather. —^The point t have in my mind is this that in the future 
you Would be using no steel scrap in your Duplex plant practically. You 
nave not shown that in’your statement? 

Mr. Tutwiler.—"We have not shoTO any for that. 

Mr. Mather. —That plant is for the pig iron process and^the scrap pro¬ 
duced by rolling the steel made by the Duplex process will be sent to the 
old open-hearth department where you are going to use a bigger propor¬ 
tion of scrap than you are doing now? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Quite right. 

Mr. Mather. —presume you have calculated that this bigger per¬ 
centage of scrap in your charge will make it possible to produce ingots at 
a cheaper price in the Open Hearth? 

Mr. TutwiUr. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —That is very largely on account of the shorter time required 
per heat? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Making more heats. 

Mr. Mather. —If that is so, I quite agree that is a sound policy that you 
can reasonably expect to increase the number of heats in a given time. If 
you increase your percentage of scrap, would it not pay you to use all the 
scrap you possibly can in your Open Hearth, subject of course to being able 
to get scrap suitable in price? While you are limited by your own supplies, 
as you are at present, to about 70 per cent, pig and 30 per cent, scrap, 
scrap might be even more valuable than pig iron, and it might almost pay 
you to pay more for scraii because scrap helps you to increase your output. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Don’t you think there is a limit to that? 

Mr. Mather. —I quite agree that there is a limit, but we may perhaps 
take a fairly parallel case. As you know, in Belgium, Germany, France and 
Luxemburg, etc.,’ the ordinary structural steel, bars and so on compete 
very keenly in the world's markets. These products are made chiefly by 
the Basic Bessemer process in which comparatively little scrap can be used. 
The consequence is that they produce much excess scrap which they cannot 
use, and for that reason they put in Open Hearth plants. I think it is 
fairly general in these countries to use as much as 70 to 75 per cent, of 
scrap and 30 to 25 per cent, of pig iron in their Open Hearth, and ns a 
consequence they are able to get between 20 to 24 heats per week out of 
a good furnace. I have seen them doing it, and I think this is a fairly 
regular practice. It is very largely the economical combination of the straight 
pig iron process and the Open Heafth process using a very large propor¬ 
tion of scrap that enables them to put their steel on the niarket at such a 
compAratively low price. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Their scrap must be very cheap. 

Mr. Mather.-^It is chiefly their own scrap. They do find it very econo¬ 
mical to use in the Open Hearth practically as large a quantity as they 
can get, and in view of that I want to know whether in view of the present 
circumstances you would think it worth your while to buy more scrap if 
you are able to get it. I am not saying that you can. If ^ou cannot get 
it, that more or less settles the matter under the present conditions. But 
at any rate in the future, according to this flow sheet, you show that you are 

g iing to use 46 per cent, of scrap and 55 per cent, pig iron on the Open 
earth. I notice, at the same time, that you are doing thht, you are pro¬ 
posing to put nearly 25 per cent, mill scrap into the blast 'furnace? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —In making that flow sheet I did not know whether we 
would get the best result in the Open Hearth if we increased that scrap 
to 60 or 70 per cent, therefore we showed a 40 per cent, mixture. If we 
could get better results with 70 per oent.wwe would do it. 
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Mf. Mather. —I just \vanted to satisfy myself that you had in mind the- 
possible advantages of using a bigger percentage of scrap. 

Mr. Tutiviler. —We have laid out the Dupl«x plant with that in*''view 
when finance is available. • 

Mr. Mother.—If you are able to develop your operations in much the 
same way as the tendency has been in other countries in the direction of 
using a very large percentage of scrap, you may at any rate bear that in 
mind and it wotld mean that you woul# be able to get a considerably bigger 
output that is shown here. In so far as this was possible it would mean 
that you would be able to produce more cheaply than your present statement 
shows. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I have sent in a statement to the Board giving the cost 
in 1921-22 because we expect to work up to that percentage or scrap. 

Mr. Mather. —My point is that, if you could use still more scrap, it would 
still further reduce the cost. 

Mr. Tutiviler. —Yes, but I want to be a bit conservative. 

Mr. Mather. —In connection with the Duplex plant you are aware that 
there is always a difference of opinion about the advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages of any new process of making steel and the practice varies a good 
deal in different countries? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —I don’t think there is any plant in England, and I don’t 
think any oil the Continent, using this Duplex process, but there are a 
number in the United States. Can you tell us how many Duplex plants 
of this typo have been put in recently in America? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I know of one plant at Chicago and another at Gary. 
These are the recent ones that I know of, but iu Birmingham, .Alabama, they 
have used that process for H longer period and they have 8 tilting furnaces 
with this Basic Process and three or four acid converters. They do about 
90,000 tons of ingots for rails per mouth. 

Mr. Mather. —In the whole plant? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes, and that i.s all rails. 

Mr. Mather. —What is the phosphorus content of that pig iron? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —It is over 1 per cent. 

Mr. Mather. —-It seems to me that you have one drawback—I hope it 
may prove to bo a small one—by starting the Duplex process here. It means 
that you have to introduce into your steel manufacture in India a fre.sh type 
of skilled labour. You have got a number of men in your Open Hearth, 
local hands and Indians, who are becoming conversant with Open Hearth 
work. As you introduce a totally fresh process, for a time at any rate, 
you will have to depend completely for every part of the operation of the 
new plant on your imported labour. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I think in Birmingham, Alabama, they went in for this 
process for more or less the same reason that we are going to because next 
to us they have the hottest climate where steel is made and they have adopted 
this process. ^ When they originally started they had Mr. Talbot there, but 
they had to give up his process and go back to the Basic Process. 

Mr. Mather. —In the flow sheet you give us the percentage of ingots in 
the Open Hearth and the Duplex, as 85 per cent, in the Open Hearth and 
88 in the Duplex. Do you mind telling me just on what basis these yields 
are calculated? • ^ 

Mr. TufiM7er.-f-85 per ceilt. is about our actual practice. 

^Mr. Mather. —^What is the percentage of usable ingots to the percentage 

pi? iron or scrap put in? If you got at the end of the year some excess 
scrap which you had to send back for instance, you would not coimt that?' 

Mr. Tutwiler. —They do count in the yield hfcre. This is the actual 
yield. * 
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Mr. Mather. —It is the percentage of ingots which could he rolled?" , 

Mr. Tutwiler.—yea. r ” * 

President. —^Would the adoption of the tilting furnace entirely overcome 
the tapping difiBculties in connection with your present stationary furnaces? 
Do yoil regard them as serious in the case of stationary fumiKses? 

Mr. Tuiieiler. —The bottom trouble causes more delays than anything else. 

President. —Can you tell us what the difficulties are as regards tapping? 

Mr. Tutwilcr. —The primary caure of the difficulty is t}iat when holes 
occur in the banks or furnace bottoms the tapping hole often has to be 
destroyed in order to facilitate the removal of the steel worked out from 
the hole. Several hours are required to make new tapping holes. The 
reason foi^ holes forming in the furnace due to the use at present of poor 
•refractories has been previously explained. 

President. —Are the difficulties in connection^ with tapping much greater 
in this country than in any other country? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I don’t think so, except that we have no good materials 
out here, but we will get away from them. 

President .—Was it largely in view of the special conditions in Ihdia that 
you wanted to get away from stationary furnaces? 

Mr. Tutwiler .—Every plant has its tapping difficulty and bottom troubles. 
They don’t have as much ns we, but we can partly get away from them 
■by using better bottom making materials and working with the tilting type 
of furnaces. The plant that was built by the United States Steel Corpora¬ 
tion in -Alabama makes much cheaper steel than any other plant. They 
have adopted the same system that we are using here for more or less the 
same reasons of climatic conditions. They had to send for some materials 
from the north. They don’t do so now. For a good many years, they had 
to import everything from the north to the south. 

President .—What sort of materials do you refer to? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Silica bricks, magnesite, etc. All the labour had to be 
imported. They had to be imported under a similar contract system to what 
we have-out here and of course the people have now learnt and it is not 
necessary now to import labour in the south. The first steel made was 
made by imported labour from England. 

President .—The next general point is the question of fuel in the works. 
I think that it is stated somewhere in the evidence that approximately 
four tons of coal is required to make a ton of steel. Is that approximately 
right? 

Mr. Tutwiler .—Yes. 

President .—I gathered from the •evidence that during the first few years 
after the war, or perhaps a little longer, owing to the deterioration in the 
quality of coal, the quantity of coal required to make a ton of steel was 
going up. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. 

President. —What was it before this deterioration began? Things have 
become worse in this respect since the war. Supposing it is now 4 tons, 
what was it before this deterioration began in the quality of coal? 

jlfr. Tutwiler. —1 should not like to answer off-hand. 

President. —Is there any reason to suppose that there has been a per. 
manent deterioration in the quality of Indian coal? 

Mr. Tutwiler.—N<i One class of coal that, is inferior is gas producer 
coal. In pre-war days them was not much demand for slock and rubble 
coal, nnd rubble coal is obtained from screening Run of mine coal. We 
were able to get our requirements in those days, but when the demand 
came for coal in India, we could not do that. We had to crush the big 
Jumps of steam coal, that is why we could not get the same results. 
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Sietident .—^Is that s^penuBnani^? 

Mr. Tniwiler. —^No. 

Preiident. —^WiU that< disappear again f * ^ 

Mr. Tutwiler. —It will disappear. In one of our collieries from which wa 
expect to get our full requirements of gas coal we are putting in a screen¬ 
ing plant. That is as economical as any that has come in recent years. , 

Pretident.—Save you more up-to-dq]te pi-oducors on the other plant? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —^Yes. 

Preeident. —You put in a new gas producing plant, with the duplex 
furnace. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. We get about 2 per cent, higher of CO on the 
new producer than we do from the old type of producers. ^ 

Preeident. —Part of gas producing plant, that is, the old gas producers, 
will be less efficient than the new gas producers? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —^That is true. 

President. —What I was thinking of for the moment was mainly this : if 
four tons is what you are using per ton of steel at present, and if during the 
' war or a little earlier you were getting better results than that, there is 
no reason why you should not get back to those resutls eventually. 

Mr. Tutwiler, —No. We hope to get much better results. We have gas 
from the bye-product coke ovens. For instance, for heating all the ingots 
for the new mills, we are using coke oven gas. 

President. —Take the' case of your coke oven gas. Some of the ovena 
you are still working as non-recovery ovens? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —180. 

President. —What proportion of your coke is made in the non-recovery 
ovens? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —We make on an average 500 tons daily and -on the others 
we make 1850 tons. We only have one battery of coke ovens not completed,, 
but will bo in about a month. That will put us in a better position, 
than we are to-day. We make about 22 per cent, in non-recovery ones. 

President. —What proportion of the total gas produced in coke ovens are- ■ 
you using for heating purposes and how much have you not yet succeeded 
in utilising? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —We are going to utilise all wo can spare. A certain per¬ 
centage of the gas that is made in coke ovens—say roughly 50 per cent.— 
goes back to heat the ovens themselves, and only the other 50 per cept. 
is available. We intend using it in the soaking pits. We also intend using 
it in calcining plant. If we have any excess after that, we will use it in 
the tilting furnaces in conjunction with tar. 

President. —Then you are satisfied that you will be able to utilise al> 
the gas that you get from the coke ovens. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. 

President.—Then in the case of blast furnaces, to what extent is the 
waste gas utilised? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —We utilise all that. 

President. —How is it utilised? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —In heating stoves. Each furnace has four stoves. 

President. —^That is part of the regular blast furnace process? 

Mr. Tutwilerm —^Yes. That is for heating the blast. We heat it with 
^ the waste gas. We heat the stove from the waste gas, that is on an averags 
85 per cent, of the total gas made, and the rest of it we put under Itoilers 
tor r&ising steam. 

President. —To what extent does that supply your requirements of^fuel 
for boilers? 

VOL. X. 
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Mr, Tutwiler.—35 per cent, is used .for stovMs 60 per cent, goes* into 
boilers and 6 per cent, is wasted. . 

Preflident. —^Are you satisfied that only 5 per cent, is wasted at present? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —^Tbat is as near as we can get. There is no way of abso¬ 
lutely telling that, but I do want to say that some of our older boilers are 
, certainly not connected up with gas burners to give efficient results. They 
are being changed as fast as we can. 

Pretident. —Then you are not yet getting the full value from the blast 
furnace gas which you ought to get from itr ' 

Afr. Tutwiler. —I quite agree. I say that no plant gets full efficiency 
from blast ^furnace gas. 

President.—That may be. What one wants to ascertain is to what eatwit 
*it is possible for you, by improvements in the pl^t, to get better results? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —My answer is that we don’t intend to have coal fired 
boilers except one boiler plant and it is our intention to fire all the other 
boilef plants with the gases from the blast furnaces. 

President, —When do you expect to get that result? In order to get that 
result, will a new plant have to be installed? Will there be expenditure 
on this account?, 

Mr. Tutwiler. —It is under construction now. It will be ready in 40 to 
60 days. 

President. —What difference will that make to your consumption of coal? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I should say that we won’t burn any more coal in the 
Greater Extensions than at present for steam purposes. I think that one 
point that is to be remembered in this connection is that we are not only 
pulling our own plant from these boilers and powerhouses, but also the sub¬ 
sidiaries and the town. We have always a margin of safety and so we have 
lo bum more coal. 

President.—In arriving at your figure of 4 tons of coal per ton of steel 
you make allowance for the coal that is used for purposes other than the 
production of steel. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Quite. 

. President. —When we were in Jamshedpur in August, you told us that 
at that time there was some irflprovement taking place again in the quality 
of coal that was coming to you from the coal fields. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —That continues to improve. 

President. —What has been the result since? 

’ Mr. Tutwiler. —For the last six weeks the coke is about the same quality 
as it was three years ago, which contains about 20 per cent. ash. When 
you were here I told you 25 per cent., that is about what we consider as 
good coke from the Inman coal. 

President. —You have been getting, corresponding results in blast furnaces, 
as the result of better coke? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —^Yes. 

President. —I want to know whether the consumption has gone down. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —We are better by 400 lbs. now in tbe case of two furnaces. 

President. —That makes a pretty considerable difference. > 

Mr. Tutwiler. —But it keeps pace with the rise in the price of coke. 

President,—Does the quality at fiuxps you have to use in India make any 
difference to the quantity of coal you require? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —The poorer the flux' the more you have to use per ton of 
iron. • 

Presufenf.—^Your dolomite and limestone are inferior to those used in 
other countries. Does that practically mean that you have got to use more 
eokvto get your reeultsP 

Mr. T itwiler.—Ysm, 
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Pretid^nt. —1 am trying to get at the various reasons why your coal 
consumption is high. Then* there is (also the fact that Mr. Ginwala 
mentioned that the quality of Indian coal is distinctly inferior to tju coal 
in other steel producing codhtries. .'It' 

Mr. Tutwiler. —That is coking coal. * 

President. —In the case of coking coal, it definitely means a higher con¬ 
sumption of coke in blast furnaces. You cannot get away from it. 
must remain as a^permanent disadvantage, I suppose. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes, until such time as they may find some method of 
washing this coal without greater waste. So far it has not been done. 

President. —Supposing you can by a certain treatment produce coke of 
squal quality to that in other countries, still you have to pay something 
to wash that. It is still there. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —It is a permanent disadvantage. 

President.—In the case of gas coal and steam coal, do you consider that 
Ibe disadvantage in respect of the quality of Indian coal is as great as it is in 
the case of the Indian coke? ,The most important thing is coking coaT, 
is it notp , 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. 

President. —The other main cause that has been affecting and is likely 
to affect your cost of production is labour. As regards this question of 
labour, of course, it is obvious that your covenanted labour must coat you 
more. Taking your covenanted labour here and the people who do the 
same work in other countries—they are not actually covenanted labour 
but it is convenient to call them so—admittedly your covenanted labour 
must cost you more per mill or per furnace than it does to the manufacturers 
in other countries. But for the rest of the labour that has to be employed 
in this country does the labour other than covenanted labour, cost you more 
than the corresponding labour in other countries or does it cost you le.ssP 

Mr. Tutwiler. —The only way we can judge is the coat per ton. 

President. —The cost per ton brings in other things that we have been 
discussing to-day, via., that your output per furnace is lower than it would 
be in other countries and that of course affects your labour cost per ton. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. 

President. —What I am trying to ascertain is how far your cost of labour 
per ton is due merely to the fact that you are getting a lower output, and 
how far it is due to tho fact that you are spending more per furnace crew so 
to speak. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —We have a good many more men. 

President. —Certainly you have a larger number of men. The Board 
would at once agree that there is no question of working your furnaces with 
the same number of men as in western countries. What I am thinking of 
is not the numbers at the moment, but your total wages bill per furnace or 
per mill in the rolling departments. How would'it compare with the total 
wages bill in other countries? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I would not like to answer that point. 

President. —I am prepared to recognise that it may be a very difficult 
question to get an answer to. 

Mr, Tutwiler. —^I know that at home there are usually three men actually 
TO the furnace, but then there are other things. 1 do not know how to 
compare. , 

President. —That is a point which, if it could be investigated, would ue 
of some, importance to the Board. If you could take the total wages’ bill 
of your C^en Hearth Department and get corresponding figures for a similar 
battery of furnaces in another country and compare the two, it might be 
found that vour total wages' bill per furnace was no higher than it was 

8 nil 



the other country, but that owing to the lower output you had to .show » 
much toher labour coat. '' 

AfK^utioiler.—They aije all paid on tpnnage. They are not paid as our 
labtur. They are paid nothing except per ton of output. Two ahops in. the* 
same district may be paying different rates on account of different charges, in 
the way of handling materials, and things of that sort. 

President. —Even so, you can get an average figure of what wages they 
were actually drawing in-their normal production, How^yer, if the figures 
are not available, it is hardly passible to compare. Has any systematic 
enquiry been made recently at Jamshedpur m order to ascertain whether 
the number of labourers employed could be reduced? 

Mr.. Tutwiler. —Yes. 

President. —^Was it found possible as a result of the enquiry to cut down, 
the number of labourers in any department? „ 

Mr. Tutrviler. —Not to any appreciable extent. 

President. —The general impression left in my mind is that there is room 
for economy in that direction. It is possible that the number of labourers- 
employed could go down. I admit that it is no more than a general 
impression. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —If you went up there, you would be under the impression 
but we cannot depend on regular attendance and so forth as they do in other 
countries. Some days we have a surplus and some days we have not enough, 
r do not know how we could run with any less. 

President. —You mean that labour is very irregular in attendance. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —^Yes, you have that all over India. 

Mr. Peterson. —There will be about 20 per cent, absentees. 

President. —That is your normal figure? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —^Yes. 

President.—Does that vary on different days? Is it Iiighcr on the pay¬ 
day or Monday or what? 

Mr.' Tutwiler. —Just those times of the year when they want to go back 
to their villages. 

President. —As in the coalfields.'’ 

Mr. Tutwiler. —We are hot affected as much as in the coalfields because 
we have so much of the higher type of labour. 

President .—If they go back to their villages and if they are absent for 
20 days or so, you strike them off, don't you, and they no longer appear as- 
absentees. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —We don’t do that. Coolies are only paid by tickets. If 
they come back, we take them because work has accumulated during their 
absence. 

President. —Because cooly labeur in India is comparatively speaking so- 
cheap, there must be a constant temptation to any man in charge of a- 
department, or a branch of a department, not to be too careful about the 
total number employed. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —That is quite true. In the Open Hearth Department and 
blast furnaces, there is very little of that class of labiour. All the coolies 
in the mills are handling rails and doing ordinary labourer’s work, but in the- 
Open Hearth Department, except in the calcining and indirect labour, very 
little actual cooly labour is employ^ on the furnaces. 

Mr. Peterson. —We must have more men on the works who are being 
trained. If we are to train Indians that is the only way they can be trained? 
That leads to a certain amount of increase. * 

President.—^When we were last here Mr. Tutwiler told us that the reason- 
for the large number of people employed in certain departments was du? 
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to tbe fact tbat tbe Greater Extensions would come into operation soon, 
and therefore you bad to train a larger number ofepeople. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Tbat ground has already begun to disappear. * 

Mr, Peterson. —We ore always training men and that cannot he done 
unless the men actually work in the plant. 

Mr. ffintoolo.—^hat is the percentage jf that surplus? 

ilfr. Peterson. —It is difficult to say. 

President. —I think you gave us the figure of 16,000 as the men actually 
employed on the operations. Out of this 16,000 what proportion would be 
ordinary coolies doing the simplest kind of manual labour. Is it possible to 
give a rough figure of that? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —About six to seven thousand. 

President. —How do the wages of that class of labour compare with the 
pre-war rate of wages? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Pre-war rate was 6 annas and now it is annas 7 pies 3 and 
if they work for 28 days in a month they get two days’ bonus. 

President. —It is just about a 50 per cent, increase in the case of ordinary 
cooly wages. Then in the case of artisan labour which is higher than cooly 
labour, is the percentage of increase about the same or a little less as yon 
get to higher rates of pay? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —It works out to about 40 per cent. 

Mr. Peterson. —You should also take into consideration the privileges they 
enjoy such as leave etc.; the actual increase is only 40 per cent. 

President. —The impression in my mind was that it worked out to 60 per 
cent, for all people on low rates of pay, but as you got higher up the per¬ 
centage decreased. 

Mr. Peterson. —People on Rs. SO and below got 50 per cent, and those 
getting above that got about 40 per cent. 

President. —We had some evidence about the production of blast furnaces 
—I think it was told us in Bombay—that the blast furnaces were not giving 
the results they ought to. Can you give us in a general way the facts about 
that? Take the case of your older blast furnaces what production were they 
designed for? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —176 tons. 

President. —Were any alterations made to them subsequently? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Not material: they were made two feet larger. 

President, —What outturn ore they giving you per day just now? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —The outturn of one of the older furnaces on basic iron averaged 
last month 817 tons and the other old furnace working on higher silicon 
iron averaged 270 tons. The Batelle furnace which was only brought out 
as a second-hand furnace is giving 240 tons a day. It was only giving 170 
tons but now we are able to get about 240 tons and we hope to get bett 
results from her. She was brought out here during the war. We made al( 
the cast iron pipes for the blast pipes. She should make just as much as the 
other two furnaces in a very short time. 

President. —The new furnace that has been in operation for some montha 
aow its capacity is 4S0 tons? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Her designed capaciljy was 500 tons. She is actually 
making now 486 tons and she will make 500. We have been handicapped 
all along in not having enough coke. 

* President. —Was that due to the fact that your new batteries of coke 
ovens w*e not complete? . 

Mr. Tutwiler. —There are so many other things like the E. I. It. strike 
that handicapped us very severely. 

President. —Yon expect at any rate to get 500 tons and yoti are close on 
it now? 
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Mt. Tittwiler. —She has made much«more than 600 tons. We can mak» 
ove^^ 600 tona without an; trouble but we do not know whether it would 
be economical to do so, as it means the using of more coke per ton. 

Pretident. —^You think that if your production goes up beyond a certain- 
figure your cost of production per ton goes upF 

Mr. lutwiler. —The more wind you blow the higher your coke consump¬ 
tion. ' 

Preiident. —Do you consider that your rolling mills are more expensive-,, 
to operate than a plant constructed according to present day designs? 

Mr. ^TutwiUr. —Much more. 

President. —You expect considerable economy in that part of production- 
in the Greater Extensions? 

Mr. Tutmler. —^Yes. There is one thing to be said for the old mills. We- 
tan put.them on certain class of materials and make them much more- 
economically but we are handicapped to-day because we are rolling so many 
different sections on one mill. 

President. —Also you have told us at the beginning of the examination 
that, if the open hearth were producing more ingots, the rolling mills are- 
quite capable of dealing with it. 

Mr. lutwiler. —Yes. They are working in three shifts. 

President. —So that if a larger tonnage were passing through the mills,, 
your cost of production per ton at these stages would go down at once. For 
practical purposes I take it you would not require to put up your labour staff. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —^No. 

President. —So that there is room for economy of production there if you 
have got a larger quantity of steel to roll? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Your total consumption of coal works out nearly to'41 tons- 
per ton of steel in 1921-22? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^While in the United States taking the tonnage it would- 
be about tons. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —^That depends pn so many conditions I would not like to 
say. Some plants are using much more coal than others. 

Mr. Gimoala. —A fair amount of coal used in the United States or Great 
Britain generally speaking would work out to about 3i tons? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —That would be liberal I should say, but I would not like 
to give an exact figure. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That would depend on the quality of the coal generally 
speaking. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I have been trying to work out these costs but there is not 
very much decrease compared to the year 1916-17 in the total quantity of 
coal used in proportion to production. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —That I think is due more to the qualfty of the coal. 

Mr. (Jinrooio.—The consumption would be less but it appears to be a little* 
more than before. " 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I think that is due to the quality. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is it still bad when compared to 1916-17 F 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Coking coal has improved considerably but I do not think 
the figures that you have got there shew that. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In 1916-17 it was roughly about 4' tons: the average foB- 
1921-22 is ab'-t 41 tona. 
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Mr, Tutuiiler .—It woul^ not be altogether coal: tight specification 1 sbouicl 
«ajr bad something to do with } ton. 

Mr. Oinwala .—That may explain it probably. • 

President .—Do you arrive at 4i tons taking the total consumption of coal 
at Jamshedpur or the total amount contributing to steel only? 

Mr. Oinwala .—1 have converted the surplus pig into steel and I get the 
total of steel. • • 

Mr. Tutwiler .—We are pumping much more water than we* did in those 
years and so on and that consumes more coal. We have got also the.se subsi¬ 
diary industries here. 

Mr. Oinwala .—That goes into your credit account. 

Mr. Tutwiler .—That cannot be shown against your tons of coal. 

Mr, Oinwala ,—That explains something of it. With regard to the 
Greater Extensions I would like to ask one or two questions. You have 
stated here that your total production when your Greater Extensions are in 
full operation would be 421,000 tons of finished steel. Does it mean the 
•total capacity of your rolling mill or the total production? 

Mr. Tutwiler .—You mean what the blooming mills are capable of? The 
new blooming mill would be capable of rolling 650,000 tons. The new rail 


mill would be capable of rolling 400,000 tons. 
Mr. Mather .—^Is that blooms? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Rails, etc. 

Tons. 

24" and 18" mills .... 

500,000 

New merchant mills 

120,000 

Sheet mills. 

36,000 sheets. 

Plate mill. 

. • 144,000 


These ore the capacities of the new plant. 

Mr. Oinwala .—The old plant may be taken at J of that roughly? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —144,000 tons for the old rail mill and 65,000 for the old 
bar mills. 

Mr, Oinwala .—You have left a sufficient amount of margin for the addi¬ 
tional amount of steel that you may be able to manufacture. 

illr. Tutwiler. —Yes. We allowed for that in the construction of the 
Duplex plant. 

Mr. Oinwala .—That is to say, your Greater Extensions are so planned 
that your production might be increased if finances permit without the 
rolling mill plant requiring any extension. 

Mr. Mather .—The additional expenditure would be less when you want 
to increase your production? 

Mr. Peterson .—By spending another Rs. 15 or 16 lakhs we could imme¬ 
diately increase our production still further by about 15,000 tons a month. 

.1/r. Oinwala ,—May I take it that it would have been uneconomical to- 
have had a smaller plant and it was necessary to keep this reserve for future 
extensions? 

Mr. Tutwiler .—I should say yes^” 

Mr. Oinwala ,—With regard to the cost of the Greater Extensions, you 
started spending on it in 1017. At that time I take it the prices were 
very much high as compared to now? 

jfrr. Tutwiler .—I had nothing to do with the construction of the Greater 
Extensions up till 1021. 

Mr. Peterson .—Up to 1921 the Consulting Engineers were responsible for 
the coiutruotibB, 
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Mr. Oinuxda. —Mr. Peterson, in estiniating the cost of the Greater Bzten* 
sions would the cost of steel generally'be any criterionf—An increase or 
decre^ase in the coet of steel'm the United Statesf 

Mr. Peterton. —It depends on when the orders were placed. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing the price of rails is to-day f43. When yon 
pasd for the materials the rails were selling at 965. I was estimating the 
cost. Would it be sound to apply a principle like thatp c- 

Mr. Petefion. —It would depend on when the. orders were placed. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I do not think the order for steel was placed till 1919. 

Mr. Mather. —I think what Mr. Ginwala is driving at is this: does the 
price of steel in nTachinery and plant vary in the same proportion roughly 
as the price of steel rails from time to timef 

Preiident. —In particular, has it varied in'* much the same proportion 
during the last 5 or 6 yearsP 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I know that it varies from month to month. During this 
period it has been going up every month until it reached a high point in 
1920. Just what class of machinery went up I cannot say. o 

Mr. Oinwala. —Take the price of rails. It was 928 in 1916. In 1919 it 
was 966 and now it is 943. Supposing you bought your plant in 1919 I 
wanted to find out its present value. For 1919 I take the figure of 55 and 
for 1923 I take the figure of 43. Would it be right to take the proportion of 
55 to 43 in estimating the cost of the steel plant? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I think building materials and things like that should 
depreciate in that proportion. The cost of building materials is actually less 
to^ay but machinery and so forth is worth as much to-day as it was then. 
If we paid Rs. 150 for steel to-day and then to-morrow or next day we could 
buy it for Bs. 120 certainly there would be a large difference. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Would jt be fair to take this proportion for the plant taken 
as a whole? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Not on rails but on structural materials, beams, channels. 
You should not take rails because it has a fixed price. 

Mr. Mather. —^Would you regard electrical machinery and so on as varying 
in the same proportion as structural steel? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —We could buy it cheaper to-day than in 1920. 

Preiident. —Is the percentage of fall in the price about the same or is it 
smaller or larger? 

Mr. Peterson. —It is impossible to take any general principle in the case 
of a very varying plant. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I am merely taking the percentages and I am not com¬ 
plicating them by any reference to exchange. 

Mr. Peterson. —^But we paid in rupees and we must take the exchange 
In. 

Mr. Oinwala. —My point was this. If in the United States this plant was 
built it would have depreciated by so much. Therefore it would have depre¬ 
ciated similarly if built in this country. 

Mr. Peterson. —^It would depreciate according to the schedule Government 
have put on it. If it were put in three years later it wotld, of course, be 
less. Certain classes of machinery that we bought then you could not buy 
cheaper to-day but the majority could, be .bought cheaper. 

Mr. Oinwala. —We should make allowances for all that. We shall take a 
figure which would meet practical purposes. It is not a question of writing 
down the value of the plant to the exact value of to-day but to find out how 
much less it would cost if it were built to-day. ' 

Mr. Twtwiler. —A couple of crores less for the whole thing. 

Mr. Oinwala. —If a man were coming into the field now to start the sted 
sdusiry he would probably do it at Hs. 2 crores less for the whole block? 



Afr. Tutwilet, —The wHole block including collieries and everything. 

President. —1 think the evidence given by Messrs. Bird & Co. for a plant 
to produce nearly the same quantity of steel as*you have is that they.would 
require Rs. 16 crores to construct their steel works to turn out 460,000 tons 
and that includes the town expenditure, ore mines, collieries, etc. The 
figure of 20 crores includes 3 crores for subsidiaries and 2 crores for working 
capital. The ^ed capital expenditure they put at 16 crores. However, it 
must be, to a mrge extent, a matter of*opinion. 

Mr. 2’eferson.—These orders were not all placed in 1920. We could give 
you the dates when the orders were placed. 

Mr. Qinwala. —Did you send out your orders from tinw to timeP 

Mr. Peterson.—Yea. 1 will give you the date of each order and the 
amount if you want it. We started placing the orders about 1917. 

President. —^Were the prices high even then? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes, but they were not nearly as high as they were after¬ 
wards. One of the reasons why we could not get deliveries quickly was that 
^the prices were going higher, and the manufacturers were getting higher 
'prices from other people. That was one of our troubles. 

Mr. QinwdUi. —The point is this that most of the important orders were 
in 1920, 1921 and 1922. 

Afr. Peterson. —I do not think so. I don’t think that the most expen¬ 
sive orders were placed in those years; they must have been placed consi¬ 
derably before that time. 

Mr. (xinwala. —In 1920 the prices were very high. For the goods that 
arrived in 1920 orders must have been placed in 1919? 

Mr. Peterson. —Not necessarily. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Some orders were placed in the latter part of 1916. 

Mr. Peterson. —1 think most of the orders had been placed by 1919 except 
simpler things. I can make a summary of the different dates at which they 
were placed and show the amount affected by the high price. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You would not be affected very much by the high price? 

Mr. Peterson. —Not very much. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^The important point alleged against you is that you ought 
not to have placed orders for your plant for the Greater Extension at a 
time when any other business man would not have bought that because the 
prices were very high. 

Mr. Peterson. —We bought our plant for a price which we expected would 
remain, but it went higher. I will give you a column in this statement 
showing the different dates. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Very few of the orders could have been placed later than 
1919 because they could not have arrived by this time. 

Mr. Peterson. —I should think a great majority of these orders were 
placed before 1919. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Were there any orders which were actually placed at the 
rates actually prevalent in 1920? 

Mr. Peterson. —Not for any of the big plant, except the structural steel. 
Orders in excess of Rs. 6,000 go to the Board, and so far as I recollect in the 
last four years I have seen no orders fpr any of the big items of this plant. 

Mr. Ginujolo.j—You purchased your plant or at least some of it when the 
prices were at their highest? 

A^r. Peterson.—Certainly not. All the orders were placed before that 
Htne. There is one exception. The Plate Mill was bought at a very high prioe 
because of the urgency with which it was required by Government, 

Mr. Kale. —You must have been affected by the high exchange in 1920? 

Afr. Peterson. — "We were. 
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Mr. Kale. —I point that out beotuse 'the Steel Company were one of the 
largest buyers of reverse Cov^ncils.' 

Mr. Peterion.—Yfe did benefit ^ the high exchange. We were using 
them to pay for the machinery. 

Mr, Ginwala. —Did you generally cover your exchange at the time? 

Mr. Peterion. —Our total average was Rs. 322 per 100 dollars. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What was the par'value and the present vftluef 

Mr. Peterson. —It was about 830 when I left Bombay. I don’t know 
what it is now—par is Rs. 812. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Mr. Tutwiler, you gave us certain figures from memory 
about the raising cost of coal. I think they were not quite correct. Yon 
gave the raising cost at Rs. 6 a ton at the collieries. 

President. —^Later on on page 52 of the evidence you say “ Our cost to-day 
works out, qot including depreciation, interest, etc., to an average of about 
Rs. 6 a ton, that is at the collieries? ” 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is very much less according to my figures. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Do you mean the cost of coal at the pithead p 

Mr. Gimmla. —Yes. You have certainly given a higher cost. I work 
out the overage cost in 1921-22 at about Rs. 6-6 a ton and 1922-23, Rs. 4-12. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I can give you the actual figures. I don’t know how I 
gave you the others. 

President. —My recollection is that you had your papers before you when 
you gave the evidence. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I think it is mixed up by the cost of coal to make a ton of 
coke : is that what you are referring to ? 

Mr. Ginwala. —If you take the raising cost at Rs. 6 a ton and add depre¬ 
ciation, etc., the cost of the coal becomes appreciably higher. 

Mr. Tutwiler'. —I don’t know: we might have been discussing the cost of 
coal into the coke ovens. 

President. —The figures are averages for bought coal and purchased coal 
but the definite statement was about the cost of raising your own coal: “ Our 
cost to-day works out, not including depreciation, interest, etc., to an 
average of about Rs. 6 a ton, that is at the collieries.” We want to find out 
what that figure actually means. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I think that was the rate for July: I will look that up. 
But the average for the year would come down. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The rates are Rs. 6-6 for 1921-22, Rs. 4-13 for 1922-23. 
Will you please work them out for us and send them on to us. When you' 
gjet your evidence you can correct that if it is not accurate. 

President. —Is Rs. 8 the average price for all coal or is it only for the 
coking coal. It needs an explanation. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —That is the average of our own collieries for July. 

President. —That is all right then. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^But the average cost it comes to, according to my calcula¬ 
tion, is Rs. 4-13 for 1922-23 and Rs. 5-6 for 1921-22. 

Mr. futwiler .—I should think that is about right. I will check that and 
let "yon know. 

Mr. Ginwala. —May we take the figures of output of each colliery that 
you have given us as correct? 

Mr. Peterson. —These statements have been prepared by Messrs. Kilburn 
A Co., our Managing Agents. If you want to ask questions about them I 
shall bring Captain Foster from Calcutta to give evidence. The figures are 
correct. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^There is nothing very intricate in it. The point is simply 
this: in your annual statement you give a figure which is very much smaller 



for the output of your collieries than the figures I have given. All I wanted 
to know was whether we are to accept these ^nrea as correct. 

Mr. Peterion. —I. should think so. They came from Messrs. Kfiburn & 
Co., the Managing Agents. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You say, for instance, the output for 1922-23 is 614,485 
tons and in ^at year’s annual statement it was 349,899 tons. That is the 
annual report to the shareholders. ” ' , 

President. —Similarly in 1921-22—416,000 whereas in the annual state, 
ment it was shown at 213,000 tons. Whether the figure you give in the 
annual report is your own coal, which you consume at Jamshedpur, we do 
not know. 

Mr. Peterson. —That will be raw material used in the works. That does 
not include any coal sold. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^Whut I wish to know is how much of your own raisings 
you use in your works? 

Mr. Peterson. —That is the figure given in the annual report to the share¬ 
holders. 

Mr. Ginieala. —^Tako the total quantity used in 1921-22—755,632 tons? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You purchased 607,000 tons and you raised 416,000 tons, 
but you sold a good deal more than that? 

Mr. Peterson. —There might have been stocks. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How much of your own raisings did you actually use ? 

Mr. Peterson. —That is tho figure stated in the annual report which you 
have quoted. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^You take all the seams from all the collieries and you sell 
some and use some. It is not given in any of these figures how much you 
use and how much you sell. 

Mr. Peterson. —^This was prepared exactly in the way in which the Board 
asked us to do it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —At that time it did not strike me that you keep only s 
portion of what you raise and sell the rest. 

Mr. Peterson. —We can tell you exactly what we used of our own raising! 
and what we sold. 

Mr. Ginwala. —-How much of what you use woidd you purchase from 
outside collieries? 

Mr. Peterson. —Wo can give you that information from Jamadoba al 
once. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Can you find out exactly what proportion of the coal raisec 
you actually used on your works and how much of it you disposed of? 

Mr. Peterson. —Some of it is used by tho collieries themselves. A certaii 
amount of coal has to be used for power. 

President. —That comes into the raising cost. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In charging your works with the coal you always omit th< 
depreciation on the collieries? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —^The colliery cost sheets only show the actual raising cost 
The royalty is included in the cosi*of raising. 

Mr. Oinwula. —Is that the correct method of doing it? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —^That is the general practice followed in the coalfields. 

* Mr. Ginwala. —^You see in the case of the coal yon purchase it include 
everything but in the ease of the coal that you raise it does not includi 
depreciation and other charges. 

Mr. Peterson. —Your point is that all the cost should be charged to thi 
works? 
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Hr. Qintoata.—Yes. I mean charged ^ the coke ovens. Yon use two 
different kinds of coal: do you i"harge for the coal at different prices ? 

Mr. I eferjon.—That is the same principle on which pig is charged in the 
Open Hearth at actual works cost. The same principle is followed through- 
.out the costs. 

Mr. Oinwala. —I quite understand that, hut I am asking you whether that 
is the usual practice. Have you any Experience of any other %teel works P 
What do they do P 

Jlfr. Peterson.—They charge the actual raising cost. 

Mr. Oinwala. —And the colliery is taken as a part of the plant P 

Mr. Petenon. —Yes. They do the same as we do here in the blast furnace. 

Mr. Oinwala. —The profit that you make on coal—for instance, you sell a 
considerable amount of coal—that goes back into the annual profit and loss 
account P 

Mr. Peterson.—Yes. That increases the profit. 

President. —I quite understand why you show that in your accounts in 
that particular way, but sooner or later in order to ascertain whether the 
bought coal you used or your own coal is the cheaper you have got to make 
allowance for the overhead charges P 

Mr. Peterson. —We keep a separate account for the collieries in which 
we show the raising and every month we strike a balance to show whether 
the collieries are losing. We work it out every month but not for cost 
account purposes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —What I want to know is whether it pays you to work 
your own collieries or not. Up to 1921-22 it certainly did not pay, I mean 
taking the results generally. 

Mr. Peterson. —It depends entirely on whether you are taking any interest 
on the capital. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Yes, at 71 per cent. 

Mr. Peterson. —On that basis it would not pay. Up to the present wo 
have spent a large amount on developing the collieries but we expect to get 
it back in the next two or three years. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —We have not begun to reap the benefit. We are not 
getting any extra production yet. 

Mr. Peterson. —If you do not take 71 per cent, on the original capital 
invested it does pay. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^Will you please work out these figures for 1921-22 and 
1922-23 P Take your depreciation. 

Mr. Peterson. —I had better show you the statement we have. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^Now about rails. Mr. Alexander gave us the cost of blooms 
in tile United States at Rs. 105, conversion Rs. 18 and the total cost Rs. 123 
Jind your blooms Rs. 88-3, conversion Rs. 34-16 and the total cost Rs. 123. 
There is a difference of about Rs. 17 between your cost of conversion and 
that of the United States? 

Mr. Tvtwiler. —Yes. 

t Mr. Oinwala. —^What is the reason P 

Mr. Tvtwiler. —I should say of our different products. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Is it one of the rules ..of government specifications that 
you-cannot have more than 86 per cent, rails out of ingots P 

Mr. Tutwiler. —We have to scrap 16 per cent, according to the specifica- 
iion. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Your average works out to about 80 per cent. P 

Mr. Tutwiler. —It is about 74 to 75 per cent, from ingot to rail. 

Mr. Oinwala. —But from blooms to rails it.is 84 per cent.? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —That is right. 
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^“Mr. Ofinwala .—That is not *bo in the United States, may I take itP 

Mr, Tutwiler. —^They include trtl second class rails. If we include them our 
practice would be higher. 

Mr. Mather. —74 per cent, is only first class rails P • 

Mr, Tutwiler. —^Yes. 

illr. Ginwala. —In your system of coats, you don’t include second class rails- 
as your output. 

Mr, Tut^lcr. —We don’t consider'second class rails as good products. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is why this figure comes so highP 

Jtfr. Tutwiler, —Yes, that is one reason. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is there any other reason? 

Mr. Tutwiler, —Do you mean in the yield P 

Mr. Ginwala. —No, in the cost. The total spread is nearly Rs. 35. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —One reason, as we say, is yield. Another reason is we have- 
not got enough steel to keep this mill going fully. Another reason is that 
we lose much more time than they would lose in the United States because 
we roll many varied sections. If we were to roll rails and nothing else, we 
would have no roll-change in the middle of a week. Now we have to change 
three or four times in a week. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That amounts to this to my mind. If there were more 
steel works in the country, your coat would go down. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —In the States, they roll on their mills nothing but 60 to 
110 lbs. rails. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is more or less due to the fact that you have to supply 
various kinds of steel. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. 

Mr, Ginwala. —If you had more steel works in the. country, it would be 
so arranged that you would have only few particular kinds. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —We will be able to specialise with our extensions coming 
in. The mills on this side will not roll anything but structural materials. 
The rail mills on the other side will only roll rails. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The same argument applies to bars? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. 

Mr, Ginwala. —A smaller output of each kind means more scrap, does it 
not? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Don’t you think that you are using a good deal more steam 
in your rail mill? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —In tjie cost per ton; that is pretty high. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is that due to? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —It is due to the type of engine we have. I should not 
say, if you take coal at the same price in another country and take the 
same kind of equipments we have, it would be any higher. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In the new mills, it won’t be higher. 

ilfr. Tutwiler. —It should be much less, as it is all electrically driven. 

President. —Although it is quite true that you divide your grand total 
cost of producing rails by the number of first class rails only to get your 
cost per ton, yet before .you haye grrived at your dividend, you have already 
taken cr^it for second class rails in this particular year. On an average 
the price works out to Rs. 77 a ton. It is not that you have neglected your 
second class rails altogether. There is an allowance made for the production 
oP second class rails. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —^We take them as scrap or pig iron price if we breklr 
them up. 
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President, —The figures given here are 6,900' ton8. ^ 

Mr. Tutwiler. —^That is what we have actually sold. What we don’t sell 
we either take it at scrap or pig iron price. • We don’t consider second class 
rails whe^ we make them until ^e have actually sold them. 

President. —They are treated as scrap until you actually sell them? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. 

President. —It is quite true when you are dividing to get your cost per 
ton, you don’t include second class rails,, but on the other hand^jn the total 
amount divided there is some allowance made for thpm in your cost account. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —There is on allowance for those that we have actually sold. 

President. —It might he something like 6,000 tons in a year. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —^Yes, but we don’t include them in the yield. 

President. —But they come into the cost at a lower rate. 

Jlfr. Tutwiler. —That comes in as scrap or second class rails. 

President.—iHouT first class rails cost Rs. 125 a ton. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —^Yes. 

President. —^You are taking second class rails at about two-thirds of that. 

Jlfr. Tutwiler. —Yes, that is we give credit in the cost for that. I do not 
know what percentage would be charged per month. 

President. —Your total output for the whole year is 80,691 tons from the 
mills. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —That is first class saleable material. 

President.—If you add 6,000 tons of second class rails and divide by 
86,691, you would get a very considerable difference in your figure. On the 
other hand, if they have already been taken into account at something like 
Rs. 80 a ton, you would not got a very big difference. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —^That is correct. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Jiovr do you arrange your rolling programme? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —According to the orders on our books. 

Jlfr. Ginwala. —That is to say, instructions come from Bombay or what? 

Mr. Tutwiler.—That is arranged here. State Railways and Company 
managed Railways send' us their requirements of rails three months ahead, 
•say in January for the next financial year and then we draw up our rolling 
programme so as to give them 25 per cent, of their requirements in each 
quarter, and in addition to that we take the tonnage of structural materials 
that we will be able to sell and draw up a programme—so many weeks on 
rails and so many weeks on structural materials. 

Mr. Ginwala. —As regards your bar mill: what do you do? Is it on 
anticipations or is it on orders? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —A great majority of times on actual orders, and at other 
-times on anticipations of what the market can take. 

Mr. Ginwala. —On an average how long do you take to execute an order 
in bar? 

Mr. Tutwiler.—Vie try to keep about 60 days ahead. Sometimes we can 
(•execute an order within 10 or 16 days. , 

Mr. Ointoolo.—With regard to your pig, do you execute any separate 
orders for different kinds of pig, or would you generally go by your own 
requirements? It was stated to us thfit Sometimes they could not get 
some kinds of pig iron from Tatas. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I have never heard of that. Bessemer Hematite pig is 
not made here. 

Mr. 3/nfher.—Occasionally people want your No. 1 pig. You may have 
none in stock. There may be occasions of that kind. 
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Mr. tvtwiler. —Such a state of*affairs did exist during the war period, 
but I dS not know of any enquiry thatthaa come in within the last 10 months 
which we have failed to supply. 

Mr. Mather. —So far as pig iron is concerned,ayou may have no stock of 
the particular grade asked for by a customer. * 

Mr. Tutwiler. —We keep stocks of bar materials and also structural 
materials. We put in a set of rolls and try to execute all the orders on our 
books. We also roll in anticipation of further orders. 

Mr. Ginicolo.—With regard to sales, you are not interested in sales, are 
you? 

Mr. Peterson. —Most of the sales are done by Mr. Tutwiler in Calcutta. 

Mr. Ginviala. —I see that there are columns in works sheets about depre¬ 
ciation and other charges but they are not entered in your costs. 

Mr. Tutmler. —That is done in Bombay. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What I want to know is supposing you have got an order 
for bars, what would you add to your works cost? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I get from Bombay every month what they are going to 
a^d to the works costs. 

Mr. Ginwala. —And then you add what Bombay asks you to add? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I simply add on what they send me. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is worked out for a year. The same figure is added 
each month on the basis of the previous year. 

Mr. Ginwala. —To the actual works expenses? v 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes, overhead charges are added. If you mean to say 
that we base our sale price on our cost, we don’t. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You have to go according to the market rate. 

Mr. Peterson. —Our price is the c.i.f. landed price of British materials in 
Calcutta, plus duty and handling charges. 

itir. Ginwala. —So that at present it is quite immaterial whether you add 
these or not. 

Mr. Peterson. —The point only arises in this way. We may want to shut 
down a particular department on the ground that it is not making money. 
We do this for our own purpose. It cannot affect the price. We can only 
get the price that the market will pay us, quite irrespective of what it costs 
us to make the material. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing you have got protection, would not you make 
any alteration in your practice ? , In that case, a good deal will depend on 
your cost of production. Would not you complete your works cost figures? 

Mr. Peterson. —They are already complete. They are sent to the General 
Manager. We would not change our system of works costs. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There are those printed columns. They must be used some 
time. 

Mr. Peterson. —They are not filled up in the works. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —If Bombay wished us to fill them up, we would do so. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have not you got a separate Sales Department here? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —We have got a sales organisation. Mr. Chew is looking 
.after it in conjunction with me and Mr. Sntanker. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is more a question of delivery. 

• • 

Mr. Ginwala.—^ thought that the price was more important. 

, Mr. Peterson. —Price must always be based on the world price. 

Mrs Ginwala. —M<^t of your sales are, I take it, on the Calcutta side. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —^Yes. I should say upcountry too. 

Mr. Ginwala. —They go from here without reference to Bombay? 
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Mr. TuixeiUr. —^Bombay gets copies of‘everything we do. I do ererythins ' 
in consulatioi^ with Bombay. 

Mr. Petenon. —In Bombay we would consult him and here he would 
consult us. t/ 

'Mr. Oinwala. —Supposing you sell Messrs. Burn & Co. 1,000 tons, do 
you make a contract for the whole yearP 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginmala. —And the price is fixed in sterling or is it^zed in rupees? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —It is fixed in rupees on thejiverage exchange. We would 
fix it every quarter on the average exchange and on the average landed price 
of British materials. 

Mr. Qinxeala. —Any fluctuation of exchange would affect you even in India, 
when the transaction is purely a local one. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Because we have to sell in csmpetition with Great Britain. 
All our prices are based on the British price of steel plus duty, freight and 
landing charges. 

Mr. Gintaoio.—That is because there is no market price? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —^That is the market price. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^I mean the local market price. 

Mr. TxUxviler. —That would almost always be the British price. 100 tons 
of steel in Calcutta in the bazar would upset the price. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you mean the c.i.f. price? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —No, the bazar price. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I take it that you have nothing to do with the bazar price. 
You always go on the c.i.f. price. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. Bazar price changes from day to day according to 
the supplies in the bazar. 

Mr. Mather. —How do you ascertain c.i.f. British prices? 

Mr. Peterson. —We ascertain from our representatives in London by cable. 

Mr. Kale.- —You told us that workmen in the Open Hearth in America are 
paid on thed)asis of their outturn. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —They get so much per ton. 

illr. Kale. —Do you follow-that practice here? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —No. 

Mr. Kale. —^Why not? 

illr. Tutwiler. —Because we cannot. 

Mr. Kale. —What is the difficulty? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —In the first place, no one would come out here without a 
guarantee. 

Mr. Kale. —They would not think it worth their while unless they were 
guaranteed a certain amount per month? 

Mr. Titwiler. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —Is that the reason why the bonus system has been practically 
abandoned ? 

Mr. Tutxoiler. —In pre-war days we paid only a fixed salary and no bonus. 
When the cost of labour went up in western countries fuaturally our men 
became all dissatisfied because they could make much more money in their ,, 
own country than out here. Instead of raising the salary rate, we put them 
on a bonus rate—salary phis bonus. ' ' 

Mr. Kale. —^To-day it practically means that bonus is part of the salary? 

Mr. Tut-wiler. —^Yes. Bonus is based on the output. 

Mr. Kale. —^Last August you told us that when the Greater Extensions 
were .completed, you expected that at least a reduction of 10 per cent, im 
the cost of production would take place. 
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Hr. Tutwiler.—l was asked whether it would he that much. I said " at 
least that much.” I remember it very clearly myself. 

Hr. JTale.-^nd later on you gave us a statement showing gn what items 
there would b^a reduction. * 

Mr. yuttwler.—That was Rs. 10 and not 10 per cent, in the Open Hearth 
practice. 

Mr. Mather. —I have been considering the first of the three conditions 
laid down by the Fiscal Com miss ion: just to what extent you have an advan¬ 
tage in the natural supplies of raw materials. Of course, you are perfectly 
aware that the actual composition of coal and ore is a very important factor 
in saying how they are advantageous to you. Can you supply us with a 
complete analysis of your ore, coke, coal, dolomite and limestone f 

Mr. Tutwiler. —^Yes. 

• Mr. Mather. —^That would enable us to form a reasoned opinion. You 
might give us two statements—one relating to the early'period and the 
other relating to the present conditions. Just now you have told us that 
your coal has improved so much recently and that it has gone down to 20 
per cent. ash. You also expect that it will remain there. Analysis of coal 
will also help us. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I will send you that. 

Mr. Mather. —Have you had the ash in the coal or coke analysed? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —have a complete analysis of the ash. 

Mr. Mather. —I would like to have that included. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —You have already given us a very interesting flow sheet 
showing the movement of your metals. Have you ever prepared any similar 
flow sheets for fuel consumption? Looking at this flow sheet, you know 
what happens to your metal until it becomes a finished product. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —t have not actually prepared it in that form. 

Mr. Mather. —I am not thinking so much where that coal comes from as 
what happens to it iiv the works itself. s 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I can give it to you quite easily. 

• Mr. Mather. —I should like to know approximately how much of coke 
oven gas goes into each (lepartment. You might also tell us what you do 
with your blast furnace gas, tar or any other bye-product that you might 
be actually using so that we can more or less study your fuel economy and 
fuel consumption as it is at present. I should like to know also what it 
would be a couple of years hence when you will have the Greater Extensions in 
full operation. Then we could see how far you expect to improve in your 
practice in fuel consumption. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —can give you everything (except coke oven gas) that 
will be accurate. I have not been using it long enough to know how much 
spare gas I have. 

Mr. Mather. —^Tn that case you could tell us the departments in which it 
is being used and how far it meets your requirements. 

Mf. TuUi/iler. — Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —^We have been given a figure of 16,000 as the total number 
of mep employed*by the Company. Is that a daily attendance? or is it an 
average numbw on the books? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —^That is daily attendance—that is in operation only 

Mr. Mather. —Can you tell us what you expect your employment ot 
labour on the same basis will be when the Greater Extensions are in full 
operation? Have you prepared any careful estimate? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —^The only eetimate^hat I ever made was about 2 years ago 
and we calculated then that it woiM lie something like 24 to 26 thousand 
men when the Greater Extensions would Ae in full operation. 

TOt. I, 2 0 



Mr, Mather. —So far as you know, there has been rib change in the o^di« 
tions since you prepared that statement P 
Mr. TiitwUer. —^No. 

Mr. Mather. —There will be 24,o6o men as against 16,00# men now and 
you will be getting roughly .3 times as much steef. 

Mr. Tvtwiler. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather, —^You have given us quite a lot of Information already about 
the capacity of the various parts of this new plant but I just want to ask 
about the sleeper plant. You have entered against the flow sheet 2,820 tone. 
The plant itself, I suppose, has a greater capa&ty. * 

Mr. Tutwiler. —^Yes, it has been worked out in England. 

Mr. Mather. —Is that the limit of the capacity P You only expect to make 
this and you have limited yourself to the steel supply. The import figures 
show that the railways have been using a very large tonnage of sleepers—, 
about 75,000 tons of sleepers in 1922-23. ’ It seems to me that there is a very 
big market for it. 

Mr. Tutwiler.—We took the market at that time and that was about 
what it was. We took what we learnt from experience the consumption of 
different kinds of steel was. Of course, if that varies we shall alter the 
production. • 

Mr. Mather. —The trade returns show that the consumption last year 
was very large, and the information given to us in Bombay by the railways 
indicated that there was likely to be increased consumption, as railways which 
had not used steel sleepers previously would use them now. 

President. —Supposing the price of steel sleepers were raised substantially 
they might gd back to wooden sleepers. I am speaking from the point of 
view of the railways. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Most railways are for using steel sleepers now. 

Mr. Mather, —It is a question of market. You show us that the coke 
lequired for your blast furnaee is in excess of the estimated output of your 
coke owns by about 87,000 tons and you add a note showing that this could 
he made up by operating the ovens 20-25 hours instead of 24 hours. This 
was drawn up I think about 18 months ago: since then you have experience 
of operating your Wilputte ovens and in operating your blqst furnace. C^n 
you tell us how you expect that difference to be bridgedP 

Mr. Tutwiler.—We are making about 2 hours in the coking time. 

Mr^ Mather. —So that you have been able to make some reduction in the 
coking time and the indications are that your average coke consumption will 
also be a little less than shown her^p 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Not only on this furnace but also ori other furnaces. Gas 
coal is improving. . 

Mr. Mather. —I notice that in this you show no output for your two 
10' mills. ' ' 

Mr. Tutwiler. —We are trying “to use one of these as a hoop mill. 

Mr. MofAcr.—This is a provisional idea you have in mind and you have 
not included it iu this. 

Mr. Tutwiler, —Yes. 
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* Jhe full capacity, of the ptaqt is 16,000 tons a year. 


Oml evidence of Mr. J. C. K. PETERSON, C.I.E., 
recorded at Jamshedpur on the 19th 
December 1923. 

Prtaidtnt. —P#baps it will be useful start with the reply that has been 
put in on behalf of the Company in reply to Mr. Homi’s statement. If you will 
look first on page 2 you say “ The conditions in India for the production of steel 
in hundreds of thousands of tons are not at present suitable; contrary to the 
statement often made^ there is nothing favourable beyond iron ore. The coal 
is inferior to what is obtainable in the principal steel centres.’* 

Mr. PHrrnon .—That means inferior in quality. 

PrtBidtnt. —Has it been alleged that the Indian coal is as good as American 
coal ? 

Mr. Ptterson .—What is meant is that the actual quality of the coal is not 
as good. 

Prtsident. —After all, the advantage or disadvantge, as regards production of 
pig iron and steel so far as raw materials are concerned, is a question of price. 

Mr. Ptitrson. —That is not the question which Mr. Homi has raised. He 
has raised the question of the technical efficiency of our practice and there the 
question of the inferiority of the raw material distinctly enters. 

PrtEidtnt. —That is rather a matter that should be brought out. 

Mr. Ptttraon. —This sentence may give you a misleading impression. It gives 
the reason why the actual technical practice in India should oe inferior to the 
practice in other countries. 

Prtaidtnt. —What you are thinking of is contrary to what Mr. Homi has 
said in his statement that you have got to use more coal and coke to get your 
production of pig iron. If that is meant that is all right. But it may leave the 
impression that in the price of coke per ton of pig iron you are at a disadvantage. 

Mr. PtUnon. —No. We are not. 

Prttident.—\i{ the most recent number of the Iron and Coal Trades Review, 
the cost per ton of (joke for pig in America, China (Hongkong) is given at 
10 dollars 76 cents in China and 10 dollars 50 cents in America. I forgot what 
figure you took for your coke. 

Mr. Ptitrson. —^Very much less than that—Ra. 15. 

J^rtsident .—That is 6 dollars. Of course the same would apply to bricks and 
important raw materials—that is refractories chiefly. You say Bricks and 
important raw materials for open hearth furnaces are several times as costly as 
the silica bricks to American steel works.” That is on the question of cost 
whereas in the previous statement. 

Mr. Ptttraon. —It is a question of cost. They cost more in this country than in 
America. 

Prtaidtnt. —Is it not mainly a difference in the cost per ton of product? 

Mr. Ptttraon. —The cost there would be larger, of coarse, owing to the lower 
production of steel. 

Prtaidtnt. —Mr. Tutwiler said that the difference in the actual cost per 1,000 
bricks was not so very great now. 

Mr. Maihtr.~A\, rather gives the impression that the cost per 1,000 bricks is 
several times as great as in America. 

Mr, Ptttraon. —I think the co.st dff i^fractories would be very much greater 
per ton of steel. • 

Prttidtnt.^Then you say ** the cost of labour per ton of steel product must 
be higher owing to the conditions of work.** What are the conditions that 
you have in mind at present? 

Mr. Ptttrton. —One of the conditions is the necessity of importiiu labour. 
We must obviously pay a higher price. Then there is the necessity ^ training 
laboni^^at means that you must nave certain surplus labour; and another is the 
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trell'known irregular attendaoce of lodian labour, Another is the low6r pro¬ 
duction per furnace which increases the £bst of labour per ton. 

Prtaident. —I take it that^the Company have not gone back from their original 
statepxent that to a certain extent, if not entirely, these difficultes are temporary 
and will eventually disappear ? * 

Mr. Peterson. —We confidently expect to get away from them. 

President. —It may be taken in the sense that Indian labour is so inefficient 
that they could not do it at all. l 0 

Mr, Peterson. —We should ultimately be able to get as good technical 
efficiency as is obtained in any of the plants in America, but it will take some 
time. 

President. —Then you say “ that its practice is limited to small furnaces owing 
to its very limited market.'* I cannot follow that. Take your present plant. 
You have got seven steel furnaces at present. Is ihere any reason why you should 
not have three or four larger furnaces giving the same production as the seven 
smaller ones? I do not see how this matter can be affected by the size of the 
market. 

Mr. Peterson. —I think probably that has reference to the circumstances in 
which the Steel Company started work. It had a very limited market. The 
comparison there would be that between this plant as originally established and, 
say, any plant in America turning out million tons which would have a ready 
market. 

President. —Even at the beginning you could have started with two 80 ton 
furnaces rather than with four 40 ton furnaces. I do not see how the market 
affects the size of the furnace. 

Mr. Peterson. —I think what is meant there is small production really. 

President. —The size of the market won’t affect the size of your furnaces so 
long as you require more than two or three furnaces? 

Mr. Peterson. —I do not think it will. 

President. —I take it that the new tilting furnaces would not be considered 
small ? 

Mr. Peterson. —No. They would be large. This has reference to the old 
plant. 

President. —Even in the old plant a 75 ton furnace would be regarded as a 
normal type of stationary plant. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is the ordinary normal size. 

President. —That point then practically goe.s. In the very next para., on page 
3, you say “ if the product per worker in a furnace was the same as in Europe 
or America, still the labour cost per ton must necessarily be higher, unless the 
Indian practice was better.” That does not seem to me to follow. 

Mr. Peterson. —What is meant is that as you have to pay the Europeans you 
employed 60 per cent, more than in Western Countries, your labour cost per ton, 
other conditions being equal, must necessarily be higher here than in other 
countries. 

President. —Not necessarily. The cost per Ion for other labour per furnace 
might be a good deal lower. 

Mr. Peterson. —The argument is that exactly the same number of men would 
be employed a.s we employ Europeans and their wage would necessarily be lower. 
In addition to this we have to employ other labour. 

President. —In the first place, you have got the European hands at the top 
who cost you more than the corresponding hands in Europe and America. In the 
second place, it is clear that you have to employ a large number of other labourers 
on the open hearth furnaces than you would have to employ in America or Europe. 
But it 15 not obvious that the total cost of these other workers may not be 
lower, or even considerably lower, than the cost of the corresponding workmen in 
Europe or America. Your view may be right but it is not obvious. ^ 

iur. Peterson. —We can only say that we do not think it would be. 

President. —There is an important point there. It is not a theory to acquiesce 
in too readily. So long as you cannot get the same outturn per fnrnace as in 
Western Countries, your labour cost per ton must be high. That I admit, but in 



order to examine the case completely it^would be necessary to determine how your 
labour cost per furnace worked out. I do not suggest that we want any further 
information about that matter, but it is a point v^^h ought to be realised. 

At the foot of page , tou say “ The product per workman engaged on^ngots 
would be ridiculously smaJer because the total number would include coolies paid 
at the rate of 7 As. to 10 As. a day in order to get cheaply done that grade 
of labour which is too low for people paid on an average a Ks. 1,000 a month.” 
The people wh(* are paid Rs. I,(fo0 a month are, I take it, your covenanted 
hands ? 

Mr, Petenon, —Yes. 

P-nsidtnt. — Do the corresponding people in Europe or America do much 
manual work? 

Mr. Peterson. —They would do all the manual work. They would not have 
any other class of coolies at all. 

pTi ident, —^You have got two men per furnace per shift? 

Mr. Mather. —They certainly have more Europeans in England and in 
America than you have here. 

• President. —What would be the average crew for an open hearth furnace? 

Mr. Mather. —The actual number required will depend so much on the plant 
including the type of the gas producer. With your type of gas producer there 
would be about 20. 

Mr. Peterson. —Is it not true that in Europe and America a great deal of 
work that is done at present by actual cooly labour in our works would be done 
by various mechanical devices, because labour is expensive there and is not so 
here ? 

Mr. Mather. —But your statements show that it is expensive. 

Mr. Peterson. —It was not expensive when the plant was put down originally. 
It has become expensive now. 

Mr. Mather —There are many plants in England and on the Continent which 
are not more completely equipped with labour saving devices than your plant, 
and some of them are sending steel into India. 

Mr. Peterson. —There would be nobody on those plants whom you would re¬ 
gard as an ordinary cooly. 

Mr. Mather. —In every department of the steel works, even in modern steel 
works, there have to be a number of general labourers who are practically doing 
the same kind of work. Admittedly there is a very much smaller number. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yos. 

President. —After all, the principal people on the furnace would not be doing 
the bulk of the manual work. In tiie place of half a dozen men doing manual 
work, in Western Countries, you may have 40 or 50 in India. But the form in 
which you have stated the case is not very happy. 

The next point is at page 14. You say The same difference would be 
found in the production of collieries per man and those figures are public 
property.” Can you let me have the figures? 

Mr. Peterson. —I liave given actual figures for the work pf a coal cutter 
later on at page 26. These figures have been published. 

President. —I wondered if you were referring to any official report by some 
colliery inspector? 

Mr, Peterson. —I do not remember such a report. 

President.— point in the noxtt passage apparently is that in as much as 
the outturn of the* Indian brick-layer is so extraordinarily small when compared 
to the outturn in other countries, therefore the same kind of inefficiency is to be 
expected in other branches of work. 

Mr* Peterson. —That is right. It is a general example. 

President. —On page 15 you say ” The efficiency of the fnrnaces necessarifv 
ran down just as the railways ran down through overwork in war and is the 
boom.” Has the efficiency begun to improve since then? 





Mr. PetergOTt. — Yes, That is dealt witii in the report of Dr. McWUliazBC 

Prggtdent. —What I was looking at was the statement which gave the output 
of st^l per m an : * 

159 in 1920. 

151 in 1920-21. 

153 in 1921-22. 

Then comes the strike year which you cannot ^e for compaSrison. 

Mr. Peterson. —Another factor comes in and that is the tightening of the 
specification as well as the actual condition of the furnace. 

President. —I do not w^ant to raise the question of the condition of the 
furnace. Oar attention was drawn by witnesses in Calcutta, by Burn & Co. 
for instance, to the fact that after the war it was^uch more difficult to get work 
out of labour. 

Mr, Peierson. —That has reference to the actual condition of the furnace. 

Preaident.-^l do not proceed with this because we have asked that question 
of Mr. Tutwiler and we have got that point cleared up. Then on page 16 you 
say “ The quality of the raw material is a myth except for iron ore'*, but I do 
not know whether Mr. Homi got so far as to say that the quality of the coal 
was inferior. Possibly, it is implied in his statements. 

il/r. Peterson. —It is implied in many of his statements : for instance, in para. 
4 of his representation, he says ** handicapped by certain natural or economic 
disadvantages, as for example lack of suitable raw materials.** I think he has 
dealt with the question of the raw materials generally. 

President. —I think he dealt with the fuel in such a way that suggested it, 
but he never went to the length of pointing it out. Then you say “ The 
cheapness of Indian labour is a myth except in lower parts of metallurgy and in 
excavations, and yet in presence of it, tne Steel Company has produced first 
rate steel ” What do you mean by lower parts of metallurgy? 

Mr. PeteTsq;i. —I take it that means more or less the routine processes of the 
steel works. The word “ metallurgy ” is used rather loosely. 

President. —How does your labour co.st per ton of pig iron work out when 
compared with other countries! 

Mr. Peterson. —Rs. 2/11 as compared with Rs. 3 in the United States and 
Rs. 2/9 in Canada. These are the Hgures in Mr. Alexander’s statement showing 
the comparison of costs for 1923. 

President. —In the case of pig iron it does not seem that Indian labour is as 
cheap and you hope it will eventually be efficient and cheaper? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —Just below on the same page you say ** If we had not made the 
Railway contracts we should have been entirely left ...’*;! can understand that 
it is very important for a steel manufacturing company to have large orders for 
standard sections on which they c^n work continuously. But your statement 
goes rather far. Even if you had not got these contracts,'it would still be open 
to you to tender annually for the raUs required by the Government and the 
Companies. 

Mr. Peterson. —Possibly, on the other hand, we might not have got the order 
at all even if we had tendered. 

Mr, Was there any reason to expect that? Was there anything in 

the attitude of the Railway Board to suggest that? 

Mr. Peterson. —I know of a case myselfi from personal experience where I 
have offered material to a Railway but the offer has not been Accepted although 
the material could only be bought at a higher price elsewhere. 

Mr. Mather. —That might have been an exceptional case. 

Mr. Peterson. —^Yes, but you must realize that these negotiations were started 
in 1917. 

president. —1 am coming to that. I just wish to draw your attention to that. 
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DUf. /'eterson. — At present we tiAve*offered rails to the two important Railways 
that are not taking rails from uSj and we have been given the answer that we 
should be givwi the opportunity of tendering. 'Whether that tender will be in 
sterling or in rupees, or whether we shall be asked to tender f. o. b. Bhgland 
we do not know. We*have endeavoured to tender in London repeatedly and 
we have always found that the conditions made it extremely difficult for 
us to obtain the tenders. As a matter of fact although we have tendered in 
about half a do^n to twelve cases not a tangle tender has been accepted. 

Mr. MatAer.’^Have they all been rails? 

Mr. Peterson. —No, miscellaneous materials. 

President. —If you have difficulties of that kind I quite understand. 

On page 19 in paragraph 10 you write ** If the writer knew anything of the 
conditions of the market in India he would know that the country cannot absorb 
that quantity of structural steel **. What quantity? I am not sure that any 
^antity is mentioned there. Neither you nor Mr. Homi mentioned the quantity. 
Do you mean the total production of your rail materials? 

Mr. Peterson. —I don't think the country could have taken more than we 
manufactured. In that year it was about 10,000 tons. 

fir. Ginwala. —10,000 tons of structural material? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. It came down tremendously. It was a period of high 
prices when the consumer would not buy at all. 

President. —The point is not of very much importance. I only wanted to get 
an idea. 

Mr. Peterson. —The country would certainly not have absorbed the 100,000 
tons if we had not taken these Railway contracts and they had been thrown on 
the market. If we had confined ourselves to rolling structural materials, the 
country could not have taken steel in that shape. 

President.—On page 20 you say “ The Railways thomsolves have long-term 
contracts for coal 

Mr. Peterson. —I am referring to the contracts which £hey have now. They 
are 5-year contracts. 

President .— Three years is the most that we have heard of. 

Mr. Peterson. —I thought they were five-year contracts. The first two years 
were controlled prices and they simply continued them. 

President. —Do they follow the Railway Board price? 

Mr. Peterson.— They were all arranged at the same time and I thought 
it was for five years. 

President. —They were fixed prices? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. The prices were fixed for one year and increased by 
8 annas next year and then 8 annas next year and so on. 

President.—lihsX is not a fixed price. I don't think it likely that the 
Railways will adhere to this practice of contracts for more than a year. 

Mr. Peterson. —If the Railway.s arc to ensure effectual running they must 
resort to long term contracts. 

President.—FoT'wrt.vd contracts for long period at fixed prices in the present 
world condition means serious danger. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. At fixed prices, but not necessarily at prices with some 
relation to the world price. The point with regard to these contracts is this— 
that we had to obtain the certainty of continued working, and in order to do so 
we had really to agree to the conditions the other side wished to impose. We 
could not cempel them to accept \ pttfticular price or a particular method of 
fixing it. That was the real point and, taking one risk against the other, we 
thought it was a tesser ri.sk to take than take the chance of not getting rid oi our 
) production which might have happened. It was a question of putting one risk 
agaii^t another. We think we were right. 

Before the war even then there were pretty big fluctuations ' 
even then you could be pretty sure. " 

Mr. Peterson. —How long was the rail price fixed ? It must have been- fixed 
tor many years. 
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Mr. Mather. —It did actually stay staMe for a number of years but it was 
not fixed from the beginning for that perfbd. It was fixed by the Railmakers' 
Association but was subject t< revision at any time. About 10 years before the 
war, Cie standard price of rails in England was £4/12;(6. In 1914 just before 
the war it was £6/2/6. 

Mr. Peterson. —I was only comparing the extraordinary fluctuations in price 
that occurred in 1918, 1919 and 1920, There has been nothing to compare with 
that in the history of the steel trade. < ^ 

With regard to these rail contracts, the point r4ally is this. I don't think it 
was a question of prices. Where the mistake was—'was the question of cost. At 
the time these prices were fixed we saw no reason to suppose that we could not 
manufacture these rails at a works cost with overhead charges that would give us a 
profit of Rs. 5 per ton. The increase in cost that has followed has been entirely 
due to causes outside our control: nobody expected that. Nobody had any 
particular reason to expect that. It is not so much a question of misjudging 
the price of steel as misjudging the price of materials that go to make the steel. 

Presiderit. —^You mean misjudging the price at which you could afford to sell 
the steel! 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —That is the main thing. The fact that a much higher price could 
have been obtained in those years was subsidiary. 

Then, on page 21 you say The Indian Stores Department in London, 
contrary to the rules laid down by the Government of India, have recently told 
our London Office that in considering price they would not take duty into con¬ 
sideration 

Mr. Peterson. —That is in connection with the tenders we have been making. 
We received the information about three weeks ago. 

President. —Have you drawn the attention of the Government of India to it ! 
Because if you have done so already it will not be necessary for us to draw their 
attention to it. 

Mr. Petersort. —We have drawn the attention of the Government of India to 
the case. 

Mr. Mather. —Perhaps, if it is under consideration, the Board might draw 
attention to it and it would be useful to know the particulars. 

Mr. Peterson. —We will give you a copy of the letter if you want one. 

President. —At tlje bottom of the same page you say That seems to be at 
the back of the writer’s mind in his criticism. But it is impossible for any steel 
maker to get any price other than the world price with such additions as his 
geographical position may give him May I suggest that the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company seem to have achieved the impossible in the case of the rail 
contracts? 

Mr. Peterson. —You mean we have got a lower price? 

President. —It is certainly not the world price even now. 

Mr. Peterson.—As a matter of fact we often get a slightly better price than 
the English manufacturer? 

Mr. Mather.—Yon. did the impossible then? 

Presidenf,—Would not that be due to temporary shortages of imported 
material? 

Mr. Peterson.— is due to the fact that ordinary buyers cannot obtain steel 
from America or England or from the Continent on credit. He mu^t pay. He 
cannot pay and so he is quite wUling io%n^ at a slightly higher price for the 
credit we give them. ^ 

President.—That is in the ordinary course of trade. That would not affect 
your average ? * 

Mr. Peterson.—It does not amount to very much. 

President—On page 23 you say " The negotiations for the coal contracts were 
made before the collieries were bought Can you tell us when the negotiations 
for the coal contract were made? 
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^T. Peterson. —^They started somewhere in 1916. 

President. —When were they concluded so that there was no going back on 
them? • ^ 

Mr. Peterson. —I think in 1918. A good many of these contracts were made 
by Mr. Perin when he was in charge in 1918. I think 1918-19 would be the right 
date.—The idea at that time was to hold reserves of our own coke and coal as 
a sort of reserve so long as we could buy as much as we could cheaply from the 
market. This Question of the steady ihcrease in the price of coal has only 
become a factor in the three years. 

President. —I am not questioning the wisdom of the Company’s policy about 
the coal. T’ho only point is tnat you can hardly hold your coal in reserve very 
much. Unless you can increase your production and sell it or use it, your cost 
is going to be very heavy. 

Mr. Peterson. —The idea was to liold the coking coal in reserve. We are 
now developing the collieries as far as we can to give us the highest output. 
But that wa.s the idea with which these long-term contracts were originally 
made. That was before tlie Company possessed the very large coal reserve 
it now has. 

President. —Still in view of the limited quantity of coking coal in India it 
i.^ an important point. 

Mr. Peterson. —If we can buy coking coal cheaply outside there are several 
advantages in buying outside. One advantage is that we can spread the margin of 
danger, so to speak, sucil as strikes on the Railway, in not having to depend for 
supplies from one particular colliery varied in location, and the more the 
sources from which we draw our coal the better, provided the cost is equal. 

President. —Tlien at the bottom of the same page you say “ Today as the 
Board know, the low price of our owm coal reduces our costa considerably ^ If 
you include overhead cluirges, the mere fact that the cost, as you take it into 
your cost account, is below the cost at which you produce your coking coal does 
not fully establish that? 

Mr. Peterson. —No. 

President. —Even supposing the cost were higher at present if you could raise 
your outturn at the figure w'hich you hoped to get . . . 

Mr. Peterson. —The other point is very much more important. If we had not 
possessed our own collieries, our works would have been closed several times 
owing to strikes in the last three year.s. Onr collieries happened to be on a 
different line from the places from which we get our bought coal and therefore 
wo were able to keep our Works supplied with coal. 

President. —That, of course, i.s a very important point. 

Mr. That means you have a certain insurance against risk. How 

much does that insurance cost you? 

Mr. Peterson.—T\\\s insurance i.s intended to serve for the next 50 years. 

Mr. Oinwala. —It is a diminishing charge? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —On page 24 referring to paragraph 26 of Mr. Homi’s statement 
you say “ We do not follow the argument Well, I think the suggestion 

contained in that paragraph is very plain indeed that, whereas when the slump 
came, companies all over the world were able to cut down their works cost to a 
very considerable extent, the Tata Iron & Steel Co. did not or could not. 
That is the suggestion. I don’t think there is anvthing obscure in it : it may 
not be well founded, but I think it is plain enougb,-^*’ stringent measures were 
adopted eveiY^^^^^ ^ reduce the cost d labour per ton of product 

Mr. P«ierj?on.v-That is a question of the reduction of the wages of labour. 

As also the cost of service I don't know what is meant by ‘ cost of service \ 
I do not know what it means. 

President. —By cost of service he is thinking of what you call service expenses. 

Mr. Peterson. —General service expenses? 

Mr. Mather. —If any one contends that the cost of labour should be reduced, 
it does not necessarily mean that the wages per man should be reduced. 
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Pfteident .—^That is the point. From what I know oi the past history 
laDonr difficnlties at Jamshedpur, it was probablv impossible to cut down the 
wages. But was it not possibV^ to reduce the number of labourers employed! 

M/} Peterson. —Nothing particular is pointed out here to show what service 
cost should be reduced. It is merely an assertion. 

President. —Quite apart from the line which Mr. Homi has taken, that ii 
really a point there which the Company has to meet. 

Mr. Peterson.—l am dealing witi the statement made in' that particular 
paragraph. Dealing with it generally, I think the Company took the ordinary 
steps that anybody else would take. That is to say, they infdrmed the manage* 
ment what the exact financial position of the Company was, what the danger 
from increased expenditure was, and instructed it to reduce the expenditure to 
the bare minimum, which has been done. For instance, the expenditure on the 
town budget was reduced—I am speaking from 'memory—it was cut down from 
12 lakhs to 6^ lakhs in that particular year and it is further reduced to 3^ lakhs 
this year. The capital expenditure on the town was very rigorously cut down. 
Many additions to the plant which we had intended to instal were also cut 
down : many men employed here were sent away and their work was put on to 
other people. Economy was exercised in every direction. 

President. —In so far as there was reduction in the number of labourers, it is 
not obvious from your works costs. 

Mr. Peterson. —Are you thinking of Europeans or the actual workmen? 

President. —I am thinking of the actual workmen much more, because, as far 
as I can judge, no reduction in the covenanted staff was feasible. 

Mr. Peterj^on .—^You must remember two or three conditions which would 
afiect that question very considerably. One thing is that we had for nearly 24 
months very grave trouble with labour. It was a serious Question at one time 
whether the Works would be able to continue to run at ail if the same spirit 
continued, and therefore we were anxious not to disturb the labour force further 
by cutting it down, because such a disturbance would have meant a much 
greater loss thgin any possible economy. The other point is that we have new 
plants coming into operation practically daily and, in order to get the crews 
required for these plants, we nave to keep a certain number of additional men 
before they are actually required, and we nave to train them. At the same time 
we have made and are making economies by taking men and putting them on to 
the new plant—supposing we employ a certain number of men in the Bar Mill, 
when the new Mill is in operation, we will transfer some of them there, thereby 
reducing the cost in that Mill. These are two important conditions. 

President .—I am glad you have mentioned the difficulty of doing anything 
that might disturb the labour force. 

Mr. Peterson. —There are many economies which conld be effected here, but 
if the effect of insisting on economy is to produce a strike, whether in one depart* 
ment or in the whole of the Works, the loss would be so enormous that nobody 
would be justified in taking it. 

Mr. Kale. —It has been stated to us that there is no possibility of any reduc¬ 
tion being made in the wages of labour in India for this reason—that the wages 
have always been unreasonably low, so whatever increase has taken place is 
absolutely necessary to give the workmen even the ordinary sihndard of living. 

Mr. Peterson .—Yes. 

Mr. Kale, —Therefore there is no possibility really! 

ilfr. Peterson.—-! agree with that. I myself am opposed ^o any reduction in 
the wages of labour because I think they were too low in the beginning. But 
that is a personal opinion. In any case any great reduction in actual wages is 
not possible at present. ^ 

President. —It makes it all the more important that if the wages of labour 
go up, you should exercise economy in the number of labour employed. 

Mr. Peterson. —If the^ got a reasonable wage, the cost per ton will probably 
decrease. That process is going on. 

Mr. Oinwqla .—On this question of the cheapness of labour, it seems to me 
thaf if you pay a man 6 annas you get 6 annas worth of work, but if you pay 
him Be. 6 you will not get 6 rupees worth of work. Personally I am not at all a 
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believer in the theory that pheaply paid labour ie cheap labour. It i$ quite the 
reverse. You take a particular class ot labour for particular kind of work and 
pay it what it is worth.^ You cannot afford to pay it for more than it does. At 
any rate its efficiency will only increase gradually; ^therefore I cannot agree that 
if you paid it Rs. 6 it wpuld do Rs. 6 worth of work. * 

Mr. PetP.TRon .—The only effect of that would be that we would not get coolies. 
That is really what is liappening in the coal mines just now. If you increase 
the wages of codie labour they do not work. If you increase it they would work 
for 5 days instead of 6, and if you increjfse it more they will work for 4 days 
and so on. 

President.— is a thing that can only bo altered by big social changes. 

Then on page 29 at the bottom you say “ An ordinary plant of this size in 
America would have as technical managers seven men, while we are at present 
employing two Who are the two men? 

Mr. Pet€T.$on. —Mr. Tutwiler and Mr. Alexander. In an American plant 
there would be a President, Vice-Pre.sidcnt, a General Manager, under him a 
Works Superintendent and 3 Assistant Superintendents apart from the men 
employed as Superintendent of the open hearth, Blast furnace and so on. 

, President. —There would be a heavier organization? 

Mr. Peterson. —A very much heavier organization. 

President. —Would the President and Vice-President necessarily be technical 
men? 

Mr. Peterson.— always : tliey may bo or may not bo. 

President. —I think it is going a little far to rank them as technical men? 

Mr. Peterson. —Sometimes they would bo. Probably the Vice-President would 
be. 

President. —They might be people with considerable experience of business 
connected with iron and steel but without technical qualifications in the ordinary 
sense. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In that case, they don't have Managing Agents and a Bombay 
office. 

Mr. Peterson. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —So that the economy is not as real as you suggest. 

Mr. Peterson .—I don’t say that there is any economy. I am answering this 
specific statement. You must read my reply in connection with the statement to 
which it is a reply. He says “ Very few plants in America of the size and 
capacity as the Tata Iron and Steel Co. works would go in for a General 
Manager and his establishment charged over and above a General Superintendent 
and his staff That is not correct. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You go on to say that you employ tw'o men as against 7 in 
America. My point is this. These men—President, Vice-President and others— 
also supply the place of agents in this country. 

Mr. Peterson. —The President and—and Board might be doing that. I think 
that the Vice-President would be a technical man. He would probably take the 
same place as Mr. Tutwiler here. 

Mr. Mather .— The President and Vice-President, as far as I have been able 
to understand the organisation of American Steel Companies, would in effect 
perform the duties which in an English concern would be done by the Chairman 
and Managing Director. The Vice-President would correspond to the Managing 
Director. 

Mr. Peterson, —The Vice-President would occupy the same position as 
Mr. Tutwiler does here. ^ , 

President.—yir. Tutwiler is not a Managing Director. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Under ordinary conditions of business, the necessity for an 
addUional organisation, such as agents, does not arise in any other part of the 
world. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is duo to the preculiar conditions in India. It is Impos¬ 
sible to replace them at present. It may be possible to do so in another 20 or 30 
years. 
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J/f. It may or may not be possible. The tendency is rather on the 

increase. • • 

Mt. PeteTBon. — Yes. * 

Pt-iBident ,—With reference to your works at Jamshedpur, there is a difficulty, 
A great deal of work cannot be done at Jamshedpur. 'You must have another 
office somewhere else whatever you call it. 

Mr, PeUrson, —There must be another office somewhere else. 

Mr. CmwaZa.—For finance, etc., tht:re must be another office,c»I take it. 

Mr* Ptitraon ,—For many other things. There Inust be a big organisation. 

President—It must be at some centre where there are many men interested in 
commerce-'and industries : otherwise you won’t be able to interest them in the 
affairs of the Company. Is that your view? 

Mr. Peterson. —The Company has to be in touch with so many different 
individuals. It has to take care of the debenture holders in England, and the 
ordinary shareholders in Bombay; and it has to take care of the interests of 
Banks and other people who fend money. They would certainly not go to 
Jamshedpur. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is there in the Managing Agents* office any Director who ip 
solely in charge of steel ? 

Mr* Peterson. —There are three members of the Agents' firm who are 
practically devoting their entire time to the work of the Steel Co. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How many Directors are there.? 

Mr. Peterson. —In Tata Sons Ltd. there are 8. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Of these, three are practically devoting their whole time to 
steel? 

Mr. Peterson. —They devote the whole of their time, with the exception of 
small matters, to the Steel Company. A great portion of the time of the head 
of the firm is devoted to the affairs of the Steel Company. 

Mr. GinwaTa. —In addition to these three? 

Mr. Peterson. —Ves, I will de.scribe the whole organisation. Mr. R. D. Tata 
devotes three to four hours to tlie Steel Company. Mr. Padshah devotes the 
whole of his time to the Steel Company, t practically devote the whole of my 
time. There is nothing that conics from the Steel Company that we do not see 
and do not handle. With regard to legal matters, the legal member of tlie firm, 
Mr. Ghandhy, is always consulted, and on other occasions of course the other 
Directors are called in for consultation and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You have not on your Board a man corresponding to the Vice- 
President who is an expert? 

Mr. Peterson. —It would not be possible to find such a man in India with 
technical experience. If you mean a non*technical man with business and adminis* 
trative experience, we have many sucli men. 

Mr. Kale. —Is there any man who may bo described as an expert? 

Mr. Peterson. —Expert in the manufacture of steel? 

Mr. Kale. —I mean on the Board? 

Mr. Peiersen,—No.. 

President. —Apart from being an expert in the manufacture of steel, is there 
a man who has practical experience in the management of a<ieel works? 

Mr Peterson.— such practical experience as has been obtained in the 
management of this Company, which id after all 12 to 14 years. ‘ 

President. —I mean, experience elsewhere ? »- 

Mr. Peterson. —No. • 

PreBident. —All the Directors must have had some experience by now, I 
admit. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is there any Director who has made it a point to study steel 
business in other countries? 
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Mf. PtttTfon. —Mr. Padshah, who is a Director of the Agents' firm, spent a 
very considerable time both in America and in Bngland studying the management 
of steel businesses. He has been studying it from 1905 or 1906—since Com¬ 

pany was first contemplated. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Mr. Padshah is the only Director who has done so? 

Mr. Pettraon. —Everybody else at one time or another has studied it in the 
same way. I lp,ve done it myself in England. 

Mr, Oinwala ,—We are all getting older as the days pass. Are there any men 
to take the place of those now at the helm of affairs? 

Mr. Peferscn.—Yes. You don't ask me to give you names? 

Mr. f?mwafa.~“You may be keeping them somewhere outside the public gaze! 

Mr. Pcfer5on.~The whole thing is carefully organised. It is what you may 
call a fluid organisation. If a man is required in a hurry he can be found. 

Mr. Kale. —The allegation is that you try to rule from Bombay. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is not correct. What wo do from Bombay—what we 
actually have always tried to do—is to supply a supplement to the technical 
• management here. We supplement the General Manager's work in every way that 
we can. We help him, we assist him and we get suggestions from others and put 
them before him. On all expert technical questions, unless a special outside con* 
suiting engineer i.s called in, the General Manager would have the final say. All 
questions of finances, sales, business generally of that type, would be dealt with 
by the Agents and Board and they would lay down the policy. 

Mr. Kale. —It has been suggested that one of the Directors might reside in 
Jamshedpur. 

Mr. Peterson. —The Directors, and the Directors of the Agents’ firm, are 
constantly visiting the works of the Iron and Steel Co., though not in a body. 
Some of them are interested in the subsidiaries. They are continually at Jamshed¬ 
pur, and I don’t see that much advantage would be gained by a Director 
permanently residing in Jamshedpur. That would only tend to weaken the 
authority of the executive. 

Mr. Kale. —A flying visit is one thing and a long stay is another. 

Mr. Peterson. —Mr. Padhshah spent three months last year in Jamshedpur. 

President. —But that was in the absence of Mr. Tutwiler. 

Mr. Peterson. —Mr. Alexander was officiating. Mr. Padshah also was here. 

Mr. Ginxcala. —Do you see any difference between vour organisation and that 
of public bodies like the Port Trust and Municipal Corporations? 

Mr. Peterson. —None. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Don’t you think that in a new industry it is a drawback? 

Mr. Peterson. —There is this difference. We are not bound down by rules 
and regulations. What is exactly in your mind? 

Mr. ffinujfl/a.—Take the case of Bailways. Government manage Railways 
with the help of experts. In that there is a real difference between a com¬ 
mercial enterprise and a Government enterprise. 

Mr. Peterson. —Experts in a commercial enterprise are judged by commercial 
results. In some of the Government institutions, they are not. That is the real 
difference. If a particular man does not get results, it is immediately known 
to the Directors and the Agents’ firm, and we would not hesitate to make t 
change. 

Mr, Ginwala.— the case of the Corporation running a tramway company, 
where they* employ experts. wpuld have all the organisations that you 

have. But it is not the same thing as a commercial firm. In the case of a com¬ 
mercial firm, wfiat we may call in popular language the ‘ master’s eye * comes 
largely into the business. 

Mr. Peterson. —In modern large bu.siness of this type, the masters are 
the shareholders and what they actually do is to exercise control through other 
people. They must, they cannot do it in any other way. Private business used 
to exist 30 or 40 years ago. 

Mr. Ginwala. — They exist even now. 

Mr. Peferson.—Very few o| them. 
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Uf, Oinwda. —Mr. Ford is a great business organiser. . 

Mr. PtitTson.'—He is an exceptional man. I don’t think that you will hnd 
a mail’ of that type controlling large steel works. 

Mr, Ginwala. —Mr. Carnegie, for instance. 

Mr, PtiBTson, —He died sometime ago. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You cannot say tha^< such organizers have ceiled to exist. 

Mf* Pe^cr#o7i,—I don’t think that there is «ny steel company which is 
privately owned. 

Mr, Mathtr. —I think that there are very few. But what Mr. Ginwala has 
in his mind is this. For instance in the ca.se of a European steel company you 
have what you call ‘ master’s eye ’ exercised by a Chairman or Managing 
Director who has grown up in the industry. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is exactly what is happening here. 

Mr. Kah. —Who has grown up in the business? 

Mr. Peterson. —Mr. Tutwiler has grown up in the business from the start! 

Mr. Kcde. —He is an expert adviser? < 

Mr. Peterson. —What Mr. Mather means i.s that the man has worked in it. 

Mr. Mather. —A considerable proportion of the technical staff and a consider¬ 
able proportion of the Directors would be concerned with the industry in one 
capacity or another from their very early days. 

Mr. PeUr!ton. —The Managing Director of Messrs. Dorman Long & Co. might 
have served 30 or 35 years before he became the Director. I am pointing out 
that it is impossible here because the work has been in existence only for 13 
years. 

Mr. Ginweda. —Have you taken steps to create those conditions? 

Mr. Peterson. —We are taking steps. If you wait until these works have 
been in existence long enough, you will have men coming from the bottom right 
up to the top.' That cannot be done in 10 years. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Your Company was started 15 years ago. You started making 
steel 12 years ago. You may have those men, but where are they? 

Mr. Peterson. —We have. I am afraid you must take my word for it. I 
cannot produce them before you and satisfy you that they are there. 

Mr. Ginwala.—The outside'world can only infer from what it sees, and not 
from what has been kept under lock and key. 

Mr. Peterson. —What does it see? 

Mr. Ginwala. —It sees that there are no such men at present. 

Mr, Peierson.—The outside world knows very little about this. The men are 
there. 

Mr AfafAer.—-May I ask one Question arising out of that? Among those 
seven men who, you tell us, would, in America be employed on the work done 
here by Mr. Tutwiler and Mr. Alexander, you have included three Assistant 
Superintendents. That would be an excessive number in any other country for 
a plant of your size, would it not be? 

Mr. Peterson.^li might be, 

Mr. Mathf.r.^l don’t think that there would be so ma^jy. There would be 
only one in a plant of the size you have here. 

Mr. Peierson.—You know much better than 1 do. 

Mr. Mather.—1 think that it is distinctly high. 

Mr. Peterson.— Yavi would not say that our present lAanagement is over¬ 
staffed at the top? 

Mr. Mather. —I don’t say that. 

Mr. Peterson.—Th&i is the point I am trying to meet here. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I would like you to give us approximately the dates of yonr 
rails contracts in order to enable us to see on what basis you have fixed your sale 
price. 
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Mr. Peterson. —Do yon wont the dates on which negotiations were conducted 
or the dates on which contracts were signed? ^ 

J/r. Ginwala. —We want the dates on which negotiations were completod. 

Mr. Peterson. —I shall give you a statement showing the dates on which these 
contracts may be regarded as having been concluded. Negotiations were practi¬ 
cally completed a year before they were signed. 

Mr. Ginmafa?—May I take it that you*have taken your cost of production for 
1917 or 1918 as your basis? 

Mr. Peterson.—I will give you the actual figures, if you want. Rs. 90 was 
taken as the works cost. 

President. —Which contract are you referring, to ? 

Mr. Peterson. —The Palmer Railway contract. I did not negotiate these 
contracts myself. 

President. —According to Statement No. XXIII, the Palmer Railways con¬ 
tract was made in the year 1918. Presumably you took the figures of 1917-18 
as your basis? 

Mr. Peterson. —Rather the cost expected in 1920. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We will take 1917-18 costs. 

Mr. Peterson. —May I point out that the.se rail contracts were entered into 
on the assumption that the new mill would be working and supplying the rails 
required. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I want to know whether it would be safe to take, for instance, 
your works cost. Supposing you were selling in 1917-18, which is prior to the 
date of the conclusion of the contract at Rs. 82, then you can talje depreciation 
for that year, you can add then your Bombay charges, intere.st on working capital 
and then profits on the fixed capital. If you bring up the figures reasonably 
near Rs. 122, we shall be able to say, anyhow as conditions stood then, your 
contracts were not unreasonable. 

Mr. Peterson.—Yon want a statement made out. 

President.—I think that we would like to have it in the way in which they 
would have calculated then. 

Mr. Peterson .—Several factors must have entered into our calculations. 

Mr. Ginwala .—But they must have some relation to these different items. 

Mr. Peterson .—Not necessarily. That was in the middle of the war. What 
we must have endeavoured to calculate was what the position would be when the 
war ended. We must also have taken into our calculations when the war was going 
to end. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In determining your selling price, you take into account your 
works cost and these other charges. That is one clement that you cannot ignore. 
You can make adjustments by saying that they may come down. That is true. 
You must have necessarily in mind your works costs plus these additional charges 
which would make it worth your while. 

Mr. Peterson. —^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Yo\i take into account the prices current ia those day* as far 
as they could be ascertained. 

Mr. Peterson .—Do you mean the price* of raw materials? 

Mr. Ginwala. —No, I mean the prices of rails. 

Mr. Pefersan.—They were all qpnteolled prices. There was no market price 
then. We were,not allowed to sell a ton of rails. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You must have baaed it on your works costs. 

Ur. Peterson .—That is what we did. 

Mr. Ginwala .—You have not indicated anywhere what those calculations were. 

Mr. Peterson .—Our works costs we took at Rs. 90 and overhead charges R*. 30. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have you taken these as reasonahle costa with reference to 
your experience in that year T 
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Mt, Peicwon.—D o you mean that you ^want to be able to fom an (^IniOD 
whether all the various point! were considered? 

AA. You may take Rs. 90 or Rs, 100. But the question is whether 

it was a reasonable price to have accepted under those conditions. That ii the 
point. 

Mr, PtUraon. —Many considerations entered into it. 

j)/r. Ginwala. —The figures for that year must bear some relation to the prise 
you were prepared to accept. 

Mr. VtUrson. —They would bear some relation. 

Pre.^idi^nt .—You know definitely what yr»nr works costs were returned at in 
1917*18 and possibly for several months in 1918. 

Mr. Peterson. —It was probably based on the reduction of cost that would arise 
from bringing In the new plant. 

Mr. Gimvala. —If you take Rs. 82 as your works costs and add the various 
charges that I mentioned, you may be able to show that the price which you 
accepted was a fi'.ir and reasonable price. 

Mr. Peterson. —We could send you a statement. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Your total depreciation comes to Rs. 20,21,000, on the plant 
that was in operation then? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes, for the year. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Yon will add your interest on the working capital that you had 
at that time, your Bombay charges and the Agents* commission. 

Mr. Peterson. —What are we to do with pig iron! There must have been 
surplus pig. 

President. —I think that it is difficult to apply our method to the problem as it 
would exist year after year right through the period. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I don’t want the figures to be made absolutely accurate. I 
just want to see whether this was a reasonable contract. 

Mr. Peterson. —There was very little difference in depreciation that was taking 
place. We take depreciation at Rs. 24 lakhs. This is Rs. 21 lakhs. 

President. —That year gives the best evidence as to your works cost? 

Mr. Peterson.—Yes. 

President. —As to the overhead, you had to consider how you were going to 
stand right through the period of the contract. Your overhead in that particular 
year does not seem to me to be a guide. 

Mr. Peterson. —This figure is based on the estimate prepared by the Consulting 
Engineers. They reckoned on the new rail mill being ready in 1920 originally 
and in 1921 certainly j so that after one year they would have got these rails 
rolled on the new plant. If the works cost on the old plant was Rs. 82 a ton, to 
assume the works cost at Rs. 90 on flie new plant would not be unreasonable. 

Mr. Ginwala.— \ am not saying that. You are making your own comment. I 
am simply trying to find out. The suggestion is that these contracts were not 
profitable and that you should not have entered into those contracts. It has been 
suggested that the trouble of the Company is due to these contracts having been 
accepted at a low price. I am trying to clear it up as far as possible, ^ but 
apparently you don’t wish to help me. 

Mr. Peterson. —I will put in a statement.. 

President. —I think that it is certainly ^psirable that you should,* either verbally 
or in writing, if you are prepared to do so, give the general calculations on which 
these contracts were made as a general basis. My only difference with 
Mr. Ginwala is simply this. As regards overhead charges—the overhead charges* 
of 1918-19 do not seem to be of importance—what is important is the overhead 
charges that you would have to carry from 1920-21 onwards. At that time your 
estimates of the Greater Extensions were probably somewhere near your original 
figures. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Then the point would arise whether they made a sufficient 
allowance for increased overhead charges. 
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AT/. Peterson.—>Decreft8e(| overhead charges. 

Mr, Ginwala. —Increased or decreased, we cannot judge until we know what 
allowance was made. 

Mr. Pettr$on. —At that time, the estimate of the Greater Extensions had not 
been increased. They iVere expected to come into operation. These contracts 
were based on the Greater Extensions. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Surely you did not expect them to come into operation in 1920? 

Mr. PtterBon^f-^Ai the time these contracts were ma le they were expected to 
come into operation. 1920 was the period fi.xed by the Consulting Engineer, four 
years from 1916. The Greater Extensions were supposed to be in operation by 
this time and the railway contracts were made on that assumption. Had the war 
continued another two years they would have been in operation. 

Mr. Mather. —You think the continuance of the war would have resulted in 
earlier construction? 

Mr. Peterson. —Certainly, it would. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The question is whether the particular action you took was 
advisable or not. You may have taken many other factors, as you expected them 
at the moment, into consideration. I am prepared to make allowance for these so 
long as I am satisfied with your works cost and other overhead charges. 

Mr. Peterson. —I am prepared to make out a statement but you must take into 
account many other considerations. 

President. —1 think it would be desirable to have that. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That sort of criticism has been made and probably you have 
heard it. 

Mr. Peterson. —I have made it myself and know the answer to it. 

Mr* Ginwala. —Do not you think it worth your wliile to correct that impression? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. I will give you a note. 

Mr. Kale. —Certain enamel works in Calcutta in their statement before us 
wanted us to recommend that the kind of steel which they were using as raw 
material should be exempted from duty, but we realised at the same time that 
you were going to produce that kind of steel and you were under contract to 
supply that kind of steel to the Enamel Works here. 1 should like to know 
whether it would be possible to have this kind of arrangement, exempting fnmi 
duty only that particular kind of steel, or that quantity of steel, which would 
be used by the Enamel Works outside? 

Mr. Peterson. —Can you tell mo the gauge of the steel sheets they were 
using ? 

Mr. Kale. —I do not know that. They say that the Enamel Works here would 
get their steel a} a favourable price while they would have to pay a duty on the 
imported steel. 

Mr. Peterson.—Do you know what their consumption is? 

Mr. Kale. —It is quite a small quantity—some 200 tons a year for one firm. 

Mr. Peterson. —That could be settled very simply by their applying to us. If 
it is for a small quantity we niight give it to them on the same terms. 

Mr. Kale. —^They applied to you : they showed us their correspondence with 
you. It seems they did not receive a favourable reply. 

Mr, Peterson.—1 do not exactly remember the reply. 

Mr, Mather. —There are three of these companies. 

Mr. Peterson. —I think probably our answer was that we were not making 
these sheets.* » • 

Mr. Kale. —They wanted to know if you were going to make them. 

Mr. Peterson.—D\di they offer to take a definite quantity? I do not think they 
said ^hat. I remember to have seen some correspondence. I do not think they 
have asked us to enter into a long term contract for the supply of the sheets. 

Mr. JCo/e.—-Will you look it up and see? 

Mr. Peterson. —Certainly. 
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Mr. Kale. —It will not be possible for* us to recommend exemption to small 
quantities of steel that would* be used by the Enamel works while you are supply¬ 
ing the steel in India. Will U be possible for you to supply the small quantity 
that ^^ill be needed for those Enamel works? 

Mr. Petergon. —Yes. We might be prevented from giving the same terms by 
some clause in the agreement with the works here. I cannot give a definite 
promise until I know what they want and unless they are prepared to enter into 
an agreement. * ( 

Mr. Kale. —They will probably be prepared to enter into an agreement if you 
are prepared to give them tlie same terms as you have given to the Enamel Works 
here. 

Mr. Peterson. —We may not be able to enter into the same arrangement. 

President. —Their present duty is 15 per cent, and if the duty on steel is raised, 
and their duty correspondingly raised, it would Abduce their market. 

Mr. Pete^non. —I see the difficulty. I think we can supply to them if it is a 
small quantity. 

President. —It is undesirable to introduce a rebate system for two or three very 
small companies. 

Mr. Peterson. —I shall look up the correspondence and see. I think there will 
be no difficulty. 

Mr. Kale. —The other day we were discussing the question of the advantage 
that you derived in remitting your money for the purposes of your machinery 
for the Greater Extensions. Can you give me an idea as to the actual benefit 
you derived? 

Mr. Peterson. —I may explain that the view generally taken by the Directors 
U this : it is not the business of the company to speculate in exchange because, 
although on one occasion you may make a considerable sum in exchange, on an¬ 
other occasion you may I'se. Sometimes if the rate is exceptionally high you may 
prefer to borrow the money and wait till the exchange improves, but generally 
speaking they are not inclined to speculate in exchange. 

Mr. Kale. —What we want to know is how far the benefit derived from favour¬ 
able exchange was a set off against the higher price of the machinery you bought. 

Mr. Peterson .—The pre-war normal was 3‘12 : I do not know at what figure 
it will stabilise. It is to-day about 3’30. Our average was 3-22. 

Mr. Kale. —On how many dollars—that is my point? On how much value of 
the machinery? 

Mr. Peterson. —I will send you a statement giving the information. The 
whole of the value of the American machinery was remitted at that rate, at 
almut 3*22. 

President. —That is at 3*22 rupees as compared with 3*12 Rs. which is the 
normal rate. 

Mr. Will the value of the American orders come to Us. 8 crores—for 

the total plant? 

Mr. Peferaon.—More than that. 

Mr. Kale. —Can you give us the price of the machinery when the order was 
placed ? 

Mr. rc^erson.—When an order for a large plant was placed a certain amount 
would be payable with the order, a certain amount would b.e payable in instal¬ 
ments (ind a certain amount on final delivery. 

Mr. itaZ«.“May I then take it that there was a considerable set-off against the 
highw p/ice? e 

Mr. Peterson. —We might have lost in exchange which we have not done. 

Mr. Kale. —It did counteract your high prices? 

Mr. Peterson. —It compensated that to a certain extent, bnt not muclf. 

Mr. Kale. —^What X want to know is whether, if you have had to pay more in 
dollars, you paid less in rupees. 

Mr. Ptierion .—^Taking the pre-war atandard, we had to pay more mpeet. 
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Pretident.~Yoa have lost very little but you have probably gained. 
itr. Oinwala. —What is the present exchange? • 

Mr. Peterson. —3'30.. 


President .—The rate of exchange is not normal : so it is a matter of accident. 

Mr. Oinwala .—It is suggested that you bought your plant at a time when you 
had to pay moA than you would have to Mo now. Therefore what you have got 
to show is this ; when you bought you may have paid at this exchange of 3.22, but 
it a man is buying now the same thing he will have to pay at 3'30. So what 
you may have paid more by way of price, you miglit have made good by way of 
exchange. 

Mr. Peterson .—We shall work it out and show you. It does not come to 
much either way. 

Mr. Mather .—On page 2 of your replv to Mr. Homi’s representation I think 
there is a slight mistake. You say “ as Mr. Hugo Stein said last summer in 
Berlin”. Should it not be Stinnes? 


Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather .—In any event the productive capacity of labour in Germany 
in the summer of 1023 is not very much value as a criterion even in other 
European countries. 

Mr. Peterson .—The argument there is that the conditions in the world will 
have their eHect on every country. You lind the same conditions in every 
country. 

Mr. Mather .—We hope not. Lower down you say ” The conditions in India 
for the production of steel in hundreds of thousands of tons are not at present 
suitable ”. But you are undertaking that manufacture? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. That does not mean that we shall not make them 
suitable. 

Mr. Mather .—You are going to alter the conditions? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. On the top of page 3 you say “ It is frequently forgotten that 

the Steel Co. works 8 hours shifts as against the 12 hours shifts of the world's 
practice till recently.” At any rate during the period since the war, when you 
had difficulty in meeting outside competition, e.vcept in the U. S. which does 
not compete much with the Indian market, 8 hours shifts have been the regular 
practice in England and on the Continent since the war. Your difficulty in 
meeting European competition has not been due in any way to your difierent 
working hours. 

Mr. Peterson. —I'robably not. 

Mr. Mather .—Lc wer down on page 3 you raise the question of the number of 
Europeans in the Open Hearth Department. 1 think you accept that, regarding 
the furnace plant as a whole, there are more Europeans employed in a European 
plant than here. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather.—M the bottom of page 4 you tell us "The amount of pig iron 
in any tap dyiends upon the quality of the charge on the furnace ”. That is 
not correct. The amount of pig iron in one tap depends entirely on the size of 
hearth. 


Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. 3/a<4er.—On page 5 you are discussing the extra amount of coke you 
.would need. '* If the ash in the coki in one furnace be twice as high as tho ash 
in the <fcke in andther, say increase from 12 to 24 per cent., then the carbon is 
diminished from ^ay 87 to 75 and therefore for carbon alone the coke required 
would he 16 per cent, more to detach the unwanted o.vygen.” That is not the 
complete statement of the e.\tra coke required which we expecte^he Company 
would give us. Then you say “ If the temperature required is 9000 Centigrade 
an enormous amount of heat is necessary' . What isthe meting of that 
figure? The highest temperature is very much above 900° C. Then you say 
" that the amount of coke nece.ssary would depend upon tho thermal power of 
the coal used." Actually it would depend on tho thermal power of coke. 
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ifr. PUtTion.—Cotl is a misprint for caksi 

If/. Mather. —Then you tHl us lower down on the same page “ These impuri¬ 
ties lire bad conductors of heat Conduction of heat, has little or no bearing 
on the subject. The amount of fuel required is the same whether they are good 
or bad conductors. Then again at the bottom of the page you say " the amount 
of coke would depend probably upon the structure of the furnace itself But 
it was your Company which was responsible for the design o^ the furnace, ito 
that no criticism about coke consumption could be .met merely by talking about 
the furnace design. ^ 

Ur. Peterton. —It might pay us to alter the design of the furnace in order to 
get higher, profits at a time of high prices. That actually happened. 

Ur. Mather. —At the bottom of page 8 you tell ns “ the actual production that 
is considered is the production of standard materials, and the Indian State 
Railways specifications are known to be the hardest in the world ”. I presume 
yon mean fpr rails? 

Ur. Peterson. —We understand that is so. 

Mr. Mather. —I do not think they are. 

Ur. Peterson, —That has always been our impression. 

Mr. Mather. —They are harder than in most countries. It is practically the 
same as the British Standard specification. In some points it is easier for you 
to work. 

Mr. Peterson. —They may have been altered now. 

Mr. Mather. —On the top of page 9 you say “ It may be possible at each heat 

to obtain more ingots up to a less exacting standard.The amount of ingots 

which you obtain per heat depends on the siae of the furnace. What is really 
meant is “ in a given time ”. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather.—On page 14 you tell us something about bricklaying. Are you 
sure the comparison is justifiable? You are comparing the higher output of 
2,700 bricks laid by the American bricklayer, presumably for ordinary building 
work, with the work of the Scotch bricklayer on the furnaces. 

President. —It is just to show the inefficiency of the Indian labourer. 

Ur. Mather. —On page 22 you refer to Appendix B—output, fuel and produc¬ 
tion per man and so on in Engfand. I have not been able to get my copies of 
the originals. So I accept your figures as they stand at the moment for 1920. 

Ur. Peterson.—I have got the printed statement from which these figures are 
taken. 

Ur. Mather.—hly point is this ; assuming these figures to be correct for 1920, 
the correct figures for 1921-22 which I have got are certainly a good deal more 
favourable than in 1920. 

Ur. Peterson.—I do not know. This had reference only to the alleged greater 
efficiency of plants in other countries which we challenge. 

Mr. Mather.—The more recent figures would certainly show better relation. 

Mr. Peterson. _I only put in the figures to show that the same considerations 

which apply here will apply to other countries. 

Ur. Mather.—I do not think that if further figures were got it would prove 
as unfavourable to you. 

Jfr, Mather. _On page 24 you quote predictions that the Iron and Steel 

industry in England is dying. You do not attach any value to it? 

Ur. Peterson.—1 do not know. It il not a prediction. It ds the public 
statement of the Chairman of a large English Company. ^That is from the 
“ Statesman ”. 

Mr Mather.—1 think you would be rather unwise if you regarded future ‘ 
competition on the basis of the English steel competition dying. It does not 
add to the value of the statement. One knows of course that the Steel industry 
is passing through a difficult period. 

On page 30, in reply to Mr. Homi’s para. 71, yon tell ns that the machine 
shto has been fully occupied up to the present on constructional work for the 
GreaUr Eitooiion*. That is roact^ne shop 2, 1 suppose? 
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Ut: PtUraon .— ^Yes. 

Mr. U athtT. —That work will fairly Rapidly come to an end. Can you tell ni 
what you intend to do with that shop when this w^rk is finished? 

ifr, Ptttraon. —We have contemplated the manufacture of wagons, but wljpther 
we should do it or not we cannot say at present. We have not decided on a 
definite plan. It will depend on circumstances. 

Mr. Mather .—Then on page 35 you tell us “ that it is not fair to compare the 
erection of a plai^ in America and the erec^on of a plant in a country where the 
plant was not made during the war when the seas were infested by enemy 
submarines.” If your plans for the extensions were not completed till 1918 you 
would not have serious difficulty. Distributed over the whole of your extenaions 
scheme, that difficulty would have been extremely small. 

Mr. Peteraon .—We were certainly hampered. Several consignments were 
actually sunk at sea. There was the difficulty of obtaining freight. The general 
conditions for about two years after the war hampered the construction of thi 
plant very considerably. Then there was the difficulty arising out of obtaining 
priority. 

Mr, Mather .—That would not affect at all all machinery ordered after 1918. 

, Mr. Peteraon. —No. Except for the general conditions. 

Mr. Mather .—The effect on the whole scheme would not be very serious. 

ilfr. Peteraon .—Nothing very serious, except so far as higher freights and 
shortage of freight were concerned. 



Oral evidenc3 of "Mr. J. C. K. PETERSON, C.I.E., 
recorded at Jamshedpur on the 20th 
December 1923. 

f 

Preiirfeni.—We will start with the letter of the lOth December 1923. 

Jl/r. Ginwaia. —I want to compare the works costs of various departmerU 
for 1016*17 with those of 1921 >22 and I shall take up each department separately. 
We shall* start with pig iron. The total works cost increased from Rs. x8*8*0 to 
Rs. 34-8‘0. the increase being Rs. 16. In that, the main items of increase art 
the following :— ^ 

The first is iron ore. It rose roughly from Rs. 3 to Rs. 4'8'0. How do 
you explain that? 

Mr. Peterson. —It is due to the increased cost of ore for the following causes. 
It is due, in the first place, to an increase in the contractor’s rate of freight which 
was given in June 1920. It amounts to 0-7-6 per ton : secondly, to the increase 
in wages of our own labour which works out to three annas per ton of ore; thirdly 
to the increase in the cost of stores, coal, oil, etc., which amounts to three annas 
per ton of ore; and, fourthly, to the increase in the extension of tracks to develop 
mines which amounts to two annas per ton of ore. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Then there is a difference in the yield too. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is not very serious. It is due to the slight deteriora¬ 
tion in the quality of the ore which dropped from 60.89 to 59*29 per cent. iron. 

Mr. Gmwala, —The next item of increase is coal. It rose from Rs. 3*8-6 in 
1916-17 to Rs. 8-0*3 in 1921-22, the difference being roughly Rs. 4-8*0. 

Mr. Peterson. —The higher consumption of coke per ton of pig was due to 
the higher percentage of ash and also to the fact that we were making more 
foundry iron as compared with 1916*17. I can give you comparative figures 
showing the percentage of ash. 

1916*17 ash 19.77 pet cent. 

1921-22 ash 24*15 per cent. 

Mr. Ginv'ala. —The next item is the increase in the cost of dolomite. It rose 
from Rs. 1-13-0 to Rs. 3-4-0, an increase of Rs. 1-7-0 in the cost of dolomite used 
per ton of pig iron. 

Mr. Petereon. —That is due to an increase in the contractor's rate of seven 
annas per ton of dolomite which was agreed to in July 1918; to an increase in 
the wages of our labour whicli amounts to four annas per ton; to an increase in 
the cost of stores, coal, oil, etc., which amounts bo eisht annas per ton, and 
lastly to an increase in the cost of removing overburden which amounts to 
four annas. The higher consumption of dolomite is due to the inferior quality 
and also to the higher consumotion of coke per ton of pig iron. I can give you 
the comparative analysis of the dolomite if you want it. . 

CaO. ’ MgO. 

1916-17 30*19 20*30 

1921-22 29*67 20*11 

Mr, Ginwala. —The next item is labour which rose from Rs. 1*10'0 to 
Rs. 242-0. 

Mr, Peterson. —That is due to the ir.crease in wages which was given approii- 
matelv between the 1st of March 19'^0 /ind, the 1st of June 1920 4s a result of 
the first strike—15 per cent, up to May and 40 per cent, (winch includes the 15 
per cent.) from the 1st of June. Tt is also due to the fact that we are employing 
more labour in the handling of pig iron which live sell. 

President.^h^ you had a smaller quantity to sell in 1916-17, moat of It was 
going on to the ladles in the shape of hot metal? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Ur, Ginwala. —The next item is steam. It rose from 14 as. to Rs. 1-12*0. 

( 460 ) 
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Mt. PtttTton .— That is ,daa to the increased tost of steam coal which rose 
from Ks. 4-6-0 to Rs. 8-3-0. It is alSo partly due to the increase in wai;aa of 
the men in the boiler ptani from March 19130 which torresponds with the iucreasa 
that I have already given with regard to labour. • 

Mr. Ginwala .—The next item is Yard Switching. It rose from 7 as. to 15 as. 

, Peterrnn. —That is due to the high price of steam coal and the increase 

in the cost of labour. 

Mr. &tnu;u/a^—What does it include? • 

Mr. Prttraon. —The handling of all the traffic the works. 

Mr. il/alArr.—About the cost of steam : a good deal of blast furnace gas is 
burnt under boilers for steam raising. That of course would not cost more? 

Mr. Ptteraon. —No. 

Mother. I suppose you took the average cost of raising steam for all 
the works? 

Mr. Peterson. —That is the system. 

Mr. Mather. —You would not change a lower rate to the blast furnaces? 

• Mr, Peterson. —No. 

Mr. Ginwa/a. —We will now take the open hearth. Tn the open hearth, 
your works cost rose from Es. 41-i3-0 to Rs. 68-13, a difference of about Hs. 27-10-0. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You say that the difference between cost of net metal is 
Es. 12 per ton, whereas the difference between cost above metal is Rs. 15 per 
ton. How do you explain this difference of Es. 12 in net metal and Es. 15 in 
the other case? 

Mr. Peterson .—The difference in the cost of net metal is Es. 12 and it is 
covered hv the increased cost of pig iron. The yield also has deteriorated by 
about 10'5 per cent, fr nn 94.35 to 83.8h per cent. 

Mr. Mather .—That is merely a metiiod of accounting. 

Mr. Peterson .—I am going to explain that that is not really the case. The 
method of finding out the yield has changed from lat .April 1921. Up to 1920-21, 
the yield was calculated on the total consumption of pig and scrap, but after 
that it was calculated on the total notallic mixture. If it was calculated by the 
old metiiod, the present yield would come to about 90 per cent. 

Mr. Mather. —What are these raw materials that are included with pig and 
scrap ? 

Mr. Peterson. —Pig, scrap, ore, ferro manganese, ferro-silicon, and aluminium. 

Mr. Ginwala .—The main items of increase under this head are the foilowing. 
The first is fuel including producer gas which went up from Es. 2-9-0 to Es. 6-3-0. 

Mr. Peterson .—The increase is due to— 

(а) tne hign cost of coal which rose from Es. 5-2-0 to Rs. 7-12-0; 

(б) the increase in wages which has already been explained, and 

(c) the higher consumption of coal which rose from 864 lbs. per ton of 
ingots to 1.216 lbs. in 1921-32 which is due to the fact that less steel 
was actually being produced owing to the tightening of specifications. 

Mr. Mather. —Is this 1,216 lbs. per ton worked out on some careful basis, 
allowing for the Producer Gas actually used on the open hearth? Some of that 
gas goes to tpe other furnaces. 

• Mr. Peterson. —They have calculUel that. Tt is not measured; it is an 
estimate made by‘the officer in. charge of the department and passed by the 
General Manager.* You may take tnat as fairly accurate. 

Mi‘. Mather. —Then you give as part of the explanation the rise in the coat 
of labour. Ts labour on the Gas Producers included under fuel? 

Mr. Peterson .—Yea. That will be all costs connected with fuel. 

Mr. Mather. —Including steam and miscellaneous costs? 



Utr. PiUnon.—^m. Fuel for miscellaneous purposes was in 191fi47' in- 
ehnled in Oas Producer fuel., In 1S21-22 it amounted to As. 2'24. Tha total 
increase in fuel therefore was 'fjom Rs. 2-9'68 to Rs. 6-0<64 plus 0-2'24 or 6 t2.88. 

Mr/Vinwcda .—The next item is Refractories which rose from As. 15 to Rs 3. 

Mr. Pettrion. —Tne increase is Rs. 2-1-0. It is due to other causes besides 
the increase in the cost of bricks, limestone, coke, etc. Limestone—^the increase 
has been from Rs. 6-13-0 to Rs. 6-7-0. Coke—the increase has been from 
Rs. 6-3-0 to Rs. 13-10-0. Dolomite—the increase has been (roip Rs. 3-6-0 to 
Rs. 5-3-0. Firebricks—the increase has been from Rs. 83-10-0 per thousand to 
Rs. 142-8-0 per thousand. 

Mr, Mathtr.—The consumption must have gone up as well as the cost per unit. 

Mr. PAerton. —Consumption has probably increased. I have not got the 
figures of consumption here. 

Mr, Mathtr. —Do you know that they have increased! 

Mr. PeUrton. —Do you mean the actual use of bricks per ton of in^ot! 

Mr. MatKer. —Yes. 

Mr, Pettrton. —Part of the increase has been due to the alteration of head¬ 
ings of accounts. It is another case in which the same thing is not included under . 
the same head in the cost accounts of each year. In 1916-17 bricks and clay 
were shewn separately. 

Mr. Mather. —They are not shown separately in the Statement. 

Mr. Prtermn. —Not in the cost accounts. They are included in refractories. 

I don’t think that there has been any great increase in consumption, , 

Mr. Mather. —The price you have given has gone up by 200 per cent. 

Mr. Peterson. —As 1 said, the price of bricks is not the only cause of increase, 
It is a question of the increase in the consumption of dolomite, limestone and 
things of that kind. 

Mr. Mather. —I don’t mean that there has been any increase in bricks only 
but in the refractories as a whole. 

Mr. Peterson'. —Yes. 

President. —The statement does not relate to the open hearth only. So there 
is reason to believe that it was specially higher that year. 

Mr. Peterson. —Apparently there has been some alteration in the system of 
accounts, but I think that we cae hardly alter (he figures now. In 1916-17 under 
refractories they excluded most of the repairs on ladles which are now included. 

Mr, Mather. —These must have been put somewhere else. 

Mr. Peterson. —They were shown separately in 1916-17, but unfortunately in 
drawing up tliis statement they have not included tuose under the head remc- 
tories. 

Mr, Mather.—^All the items are somewhere in the total for 1916-17, I taka 
it! 


Mr. Pettrson .—It would save the Board trouble if you ask me to give tha 
explanation to-morrow.* It is not explained by these figures. 

Mr. Gintcala .—General works rose from As. 11 to Rs. 2-4-0. 

Mr. Peterson .—That is dne to the increase in salaries which rose from 
Rs. 2.62,000 in 1916-17 to Rs. 5,16,400 in 1921-22. It is 
due also to the increase in the allowance made to the 
Managing Agents which rose from Rs. 27,000 to Rs. 68.000. London 
office increase is dne to the increased work put on them in connection with pur¬ 
chases for the Greater Extensions. Then there is the increase in the enditors’ fees 
from Rs. 5,900 to Rs. 12,000; the employment Bureau in Jamshedpur was not. 


• The exp'anatlon is os follows t 
B-JVteforiw.—- 

In t'-e veer 1916-17 >ad’e repairs ware taVen under ReHning Fund Aonount. whereas 
from 1921-22 they have been ohsrged in Open Hearth Refractories account. In lffil-22 
this amounted to I'SO. This change in system acouunts for most of the increase. 
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established in 1916-17 and Ihera was db expenditure on that account but in. 1921-22 
there was an expenditure of Ks. 22,400 under that* bead. Postage and telegraph 
charges rose from Us. 25,800 to Us. 37,bOU. I'lA-ther, the percentage ahuuated 
to Uie open hearth fprnaces was increased from 17-5 by 35'03 per ftut. in 
1921-22 by the General Manager. 

President—It is double. 

Ur. PtUraof. —Ves. , 

Ur. &tni£aia.—Wbat is this allocation yon are tallcing of? 

Ur, Peterson. —This is the allocation of the proportion in which the general 
works expenses are distributed between the various producing departments. 

Ur. (xinwaln. —Do you follow any principle? 

Ur. Peterson. —We don’t really follow any definite principle—I mean to say, 
it is not in accordance with any aefinite scale. Vve simply take the total cost 
and allocate a certain percentage to each department winch in the opinion of 
the General Manager it should bear. 

Ur. Oinwala. —What was the idea of raising this by 500? It will mean 
more in ingots. 

Ur. Peterson. —It is probably bused on the cost above metal. 

Ur. Ginwala. —That is on cost above metal. 

Ur. Peterson. —So far as I remember, the system was altered and a system 
was instituted of allocating this in proportion to the cost of above melsJ. 

Ur. Ginwala. —That upsets the previous calculation altogether because it 
will add 50 per cent, to the item. 

Mr. Mather. —It adds 100 per cent, and doubles it. 

President. —It only applies to the item “General Works expenses”. 

Ur. Peterson. —Unless it is stated there the allocation is made in accordancs 
with the amount used as far as it is estimated. 

Ur. Ginwala. —The next item is increase of labour from Rs. 4-4-0 to Rs. 6-4-0. 

Ur. Peterson. —The explanation is the same as in the other cases. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Furnace relining fund—from Rs. 5 to Rs. 7-8-0—a difference of 
Rs. 2-8-0 per ton. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is due to increase in the price of bricks and in the rate 
of wages paid. Fire bricks rose from Rs. 83-10-0 to Rs. 142-8-0 per thousanu. 
Foreign magnesite bricks from Rs. 1,405 to Rs. 2,320 per thousand, and local 
magnesite bricks from Rs. 747 to Rs. 1,833 per thousand. 

Ur. Ginwala. —That is a very big item—the increase in the local bricks is 
much higher than in the other. 

Ur. Peterson. —That is about 150 per cent, and the other is about 90 per cent. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^Are these the bricks which you buy from the Kumardhubi 
Works? 

Ur. Peterson. —Yea. 

Ur. Mather. —In connection with the charging of things like bricks and stores 
generally, how do you decide the price st which these articles are to be charged 
to the departments at a time when prices have fallen? Do yon issue them to 
the departments at tlie price prevailing at the time when the articles were 
received ? 

Mr. Petersen. —On the average price of our stocks on the date of issne. We 
reduced our valuation of the stocks. 

Ur. Ginwala.—Tools, lubricants and supplies rose from Rs. 1-4-0 to Rs. 2-12-0. 

i/r. Peterson. —This is due to an increase in the prices of stores, lubricatrtt, 
etc. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I think these are the main increases. 

Mr. Peterson. —Increase in the cost of flnx—about 15 as.—is due to an increase 
in wages and the increase in the price of limestone which rose from Rs. 5-14-0 to 
Re. 6-7-0. 
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Ur. Mather. —And a big ^increasa in conanmption ? 

Mr. I’eteraon. —Yes. It a^ain is dilb to the falling off in the production of 
steel {ler furnace. 

Mr. Uinwala. —You use more limestone per ton? 

Mr. Peterson. —Y’es. Because we are producing less steel per furnace. 

Mr. (Jinwata. —It is still over lU0,per cent.? 

Mr. Peterson. —The actual consumption of limestone per ton of ingots is 357 
lbs. as against 166 lbs. This is due to the fact that less steel was produced. 

President. —Does that imply that you are producing only half the amonnt 
of steel which you were producing formerly? Is it that owing to the larger 
amount of ingots being turned down you are getting a smaller outturn in the 
open hearth? 

Mr. Mather. —They are using more limestone in actually working down one 
than they q^id before. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That disposes of the open hearth. Coming to the blooming 
mill, the works cost rose irom Rs. 60 to Rs. 83-10-0. There is a difference oi 
Bs. 33-10-0. I see that is chiefly explained by the difference in tlie net metal 
cost which rose from Ks. 44-6-0 to Rs. 75-11-0, wuich is due to the higher cost 
of ingots. 

Mr. Peterson. —The difference in the total cost is lU 3c 10-0, cf which 
Bs. 31-5-0 is due to increase in net metal cost. 

Mr. Ginwala. —With regard to the 20 inch mill, the works cost increased 
from Rs. 75-2-0 to Us. lit—a difference of about Rs. 40-14-0. 

Mr. Peterson. —A great proportion is also due to the increase in the net metal 
cost, whicli rose from Rs. 57 to Rs. 94. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There are two principal items of increase in this : one is 
steam which rose from Rs. 1-6-0 to Rs. 3-2-0—a difference of Rs. 1-12-0—and the 
General works expenses which rose by Re. 1. 

Mr. Peterson. —The explanation is the same as in the case of the open 
hearth, an increase in the price of coal and in wages. 

Mr. Mather. —Has the percentage of the allocation to General works expenses 
been increased as well? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. From 12’5 to 15’8. 

Mr. Mather. —The allocation should have fallen somewhere? 

Mr. Peterson. —It would have fallen on pig and the coke ovens. On pig it 
has fallen from 27-5 to 16'06. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Labour has also increased? 

Mr. Peterson. —That is due partly to the increase in wages and because more 
men were employed in ttie snipping uepartment tu handle more tonnage. 

Mr, Mather. —If you got more tonnage that increases your divisor? 

Mr. Peterson. —In 1916-17 the whole of our production practically was rails. 

Mr. Mather. —Your output figures do not show that conspicuously by com¬ 
parison witn 1921-22. 

President. —I take it that the great increase in the credit for scrap is becanss 
you are producing more second class rails now? 

Mr. Petetsdn. —It is due to the fact that rails and steel of the quality that 
were accepted during the war are not being accepted now. It does not mean that 
the practice has fallen off, but that the eiar|[et will not take them. * 

Mr. Ginwala. —T think it is probably due to the change -in the system of 
accounting. Formerly you did not take credit at the market fate, but at scrap 
Talue. 

Mr. Peterson. —Originally we took the scrap value and then the pig iron 
cost. At present we take credit as scrap except in the case of actual sales. At 
that time we credited rejected rails st Rs. 51 a ton and rejected structural 
materials at Bs. 20 a ton and also billets at Rs. S3. In 1921-22 we credited 
second class rails, which were sold, at Rs. 84, 90 lbs. second class rails at 
Bs. 79 and also billets at Bs. 63: other rejected materials we credited at Bs. 20. 



; . Mr. Mather. —It is hardly a changei in the system! 

Mr. Petereon. —It is merely actual prices realised that are shown in the 
costs. • 

Mr. Mather. —The figures for materials per ton and yield are a little solaris¬ 
ing. I do not understand them. In IQlfi-lY the materials per ton figure is 2,851 
lbs. and the yield is 78.58 per cent, and in 1921-22 the materials per ton figure 
is 2,547 lbs. and the yield has been given at 80'31. Whichever figure is correct 
I cannot understAid such a big difference. • 

Preeident. —If 78-58 is right the corresponding figure for 1921-22 is 87-9. 

Mr. Petereon. —We shall give an explanation for that figure. 

Mr, Mather. —Are these figures for materials per ton right? 

Mr. Petereon. —They are actual figures given in the cost sheets. 

Mr. Mather. —May 1 take it that the bigger yield is due to an increased 
severity in the specifications? 

Mr. Petereon. —I do not know. The figure 78-58 is correct and I do not 
understand the other figure. 

• Mr. Mather. —It affects these costs; 88 per cent, is much more like the normal 
yield which one would expect from the blooming mill. 

Preeident. —The tonnage of blooms used in 1921-22 was 135,245 and of rails 
96,273 tons. Surely 96 :135 is not 88 per cent. There must be something wrong. 

Mr. Petereon. —^We shall give .-m explanation.* 


'Explanation. 

SS’ Min Yield .—Method of calculating yield has been changed from 1921. 

In 1916-17 the yield was calculated on the total finished steel divided by total 
consumption of Blooms, as for example :— 

Total Blooms consumed in 1916-17 .... 87,634 tons. 

Total products. 68,869 „ 

Yield = X 100 = 78-58 per cent. 

In 1921-22 the yield has been calculated on the finished products vlve the Bar 
Mill Billets rolled on 28* Mill, e.tj. 

Blooms used iu 1921-22 . 135,245 tons. 

Total finished products 96,-273 tons. 

Bar Mill Billets . 12,343 „ 

- 108,621 „ ■ 

The method of calculating consumption per ton of products was changed from 
April 1921. In 1916-17 the consumption per ton was calculated by dividing the 
blooms used by the total finished steel whereas in 1921-22 it was calculated on 
the basis of the blooms used being divided by the total finished steel jdut Bar 
Mill Billets plus second class rails covered by orders. 

1916-17 Blooms per ton of product x 2,2tO = 2,861 lbs. 

1921-2'2 Blooms nseil . , , . 186,246 tons, 

finished steel Products . , 96,273 . 

' Bar ijill Billets . *. 12,348 

Second cigss Balls covered by orders 10,312 
, - 118,933 „ 

Consumption per ton - - iis’bM *.*40 - 2,647 lbs. 

^ If consumption be calculated on the total finished steel and Bar Mill Billetee 
it would come to 9,789 Iba. — 80*31 per cent, yield. 



Mt, Ginitala. —^We nuw take bars. T^kpre is an increase an tie to^ coat of 
Bs. 63-8-0, the difference befween Rs. 82 and Bs. 135-8-0. This is mainW accoainir 
ed for by the cost of the net metal Bs- 65*12-0 and Rs. 95-6-0—a difference of 
^ 40. 

Mt. Pettraon. —There are other causes. See the explanation given lower 
3own in that letter. The cost above metal increased by Bs. 13-13-0 and tbe cost 
of conversion by Rs. 19-12-0. ^ ^ 

Mr, Qinwola. —Net metal cost was Rs. 55-1&0 and rose to Rs. 95-6-0— a 
difference of Bs. 39-10-0. 

Mr. Ptterton. —The total increase was Bs. 64 in works cost, of which Bs. 40 is 
accounted for by the increase in the net metal cost. 

Mr. Oinicala. —You have got a big increase in Gas Producers—about Bs. 2-14-0. 

Mr, Pettrson. —That is due to the high cost of coal. 

Mr. Ginwala. —tiabour has gone up from Rs. 8 to Bs. 13—a difference of 
Bs. 5. That is a tremendous increase in labour. 

Mr. Peterson.—I do not think there was any special increase here. Theip 
was no particular reason for increasing the labtur charges in the bar mill. 

Mr. Ginwala —It is a bigger percentage than your other labour increases ? 

Mr. Peterson. —It is a little over 50 per cent. 

President. —It would be explicable if more work was going to the rail mill and 
less was going to the Bar mill. How the tonnage and yield should be exactly 
identical in those years I do not understand. 

Mr. Peterson. —These are round Sgures we have given here. The production 
was not absolutely the same :— 

In 1916-17 it was 29,867 tons. 

In 1921-22 it was 29,598 tons. 

There was very little difference and so we gave a round 6gure. 

Mr. Ginweda, —^Why should labour increase by Rs. 6-12 here while in the case of 
rails it increased only by Re. 1 per ton? 

' Mt. Peterson. —The actual increase in wages given and the actual concessions 
amounted to about 52 per cent. 

President. —But the concessions would not appear in this part of the accounts? 

Mr. Peterson. —^Yes. Concessions in the form of leave, etc., that is what I 
am talking about. I don't think there is a very great discrepancy to be explained 
there. 

President. —It is about as great in the open hearth and it is oven greater 
in the case of pig. 

Mr. Peterson. —It might also be due to the alteration in the practice in the 
bar mill. During the war I don’t think we were rolling the same number cf 
smaller sectiors. that we are rolling now. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The next item is Steam. It went up from Bs. 1-10-0 to 
Bs. 4-4-0. 

Mr, Peterson. —That is the same explanation again as in other cases—increase 
in the cost of coal. , 

Mr. Ginwala. —The next big item is in your general works expenses, from 
Bs. 1-6-0 to Bs. 3-11-0, a difference of Bs. 2-6-0. Is there any_ alteration in 
the allocation? •' > ' , 

Mr. Peterson. —It is very slight, 7.5 to 9'3, which accounts for 25 per cent, 
of the increase. What other reasons there are I do not know, 

Mr. Ginwala. —Inspection 0-2-0 to Rs. 1-5-0? 

Mr. Peterson. —That is because more tonnage is being inspected. 

Mr. Mather. —^What is this charge exactly? , 

' Mt. Peterson. —It appears in tbe cost account as inspection charges. 

Mr. Mather. —^You have no insp*"*!'” *•'* —m-T 
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Iff. Peterton, — ^We have jt in the rail iniUs, We have only extracted the 
larger itema here. ' 

Mr, Mather. —^What have you got here! 

Mr. Peterson. —On the^rail mill. Be. 21 per ton. a 

Mr. Mather, —I think that might possibly be accounted for. The strnctnral 
steel that you actually sell to private firms is inspected by me on your account. 

Mr, Peterson.—1 shall send you the details. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is done for your satisfaction? 

Mr. Peterson. —For the satisfaction of the customers. 

Mr. Kale. —^What is this “Cost of rails rolled down”! 

Afr. Peterson. —There are second class rails rolled down into lighter sections 
on the bar mill. We treat them as billets and include the 20 inch mill with this 
at the cost of blooms. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I think T asked you to draw up a brief summary bringing 
•it up from pig to rails. I have taken it under 5 different headings in this way- 
go from raw materials upward to rails and the rails rose from Rs. 76.3A) to 
fe. 116? 

Mt. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Under the 5 headings :— 

(1) Raw materials, in which I have included ore, dolomite and coke, rose 
' from Rs. 12-6-0 to Rs. 25-12-0, an increase of Rs. 13-6-0 or about 

108 per cent. 

(2) Fuel rose from Rs. 7-6-0 to Rs. 15-9-0, an increase of Rs, 8-3*0 or 111 

per cent. 

(3) Labour rose from Rs. 13-13-0 to Rs. 18-6-0, an increase of Rs. 4-9-0 or 

33 per cent. 

(4) General works rose from Rs. 2-13-0 to Rs. 5-9-0, an increase of Rs. 2-12-0 

or 100 per cent. 

(5) Principal miscellaneous charge rose from Rs. 12-15-0 to Rs. 18-8-0, an 

increase of Rs. 5-9-0 or 43 per cent. 

Have you checked these figures witli your works cost under these various 
headings? 

Mr. Peterson. —These have been prepared from the works cost. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There has been an increase in the total from Rs. 49-5-0 to 
Rs. 83-12-0, an increase of Rs. 34-7-0 or an all-round rise of 70 per cent.? 

Mt. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is a funny thing that though there is a general rise of 70 per 
cent, the rise in the general works cost is 63 per cent.? Is that right? 

Mr. Peferaon.—Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I want to vork out your prices at which you ought to be 
able to sell steel at a reasonable profit on the profit and loss basis for 1921-22. 
Your total production of steel in tnat year was 126,000 tons? 

Mr. Peterson. —^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala.—And the surplus pig for sale was 107,000 tons? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That 107,000 is not the normal quantity that you would get 
if you were only manufacturing steel? 

Mr. Petefson. —If we do not manuf|cture steel to full capacity it would be 
• very much larger. We have two estimates of the quantity of surplus pig that 
will be available Vhen the Greater Extensions are complete~one is the Consult-, 
ing Engineer’s estimate of over 100,000 and the other the General Manager’s esti* 
mate tof 38,000 tons. We take the latter. 

Mr. Ginwala. — If we take 35,000 tons as your normal siirplus and 70,000 at 
extra, will that do? 

Mr, Peterson,—>That should be accurate, 
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You have worked out tl»8e costs atoordmg to my instraotion: 
according to that the total co;nes to Bs. 186‘«58 lakhs? 

Mr. PtUnon. —^Yes. <■ 

Mr, \i^inwala, —Ks. 186.58 lakhs as bemE the cost of 126f000 tons of steely but it 
includes your proht on 70,000 tons of pig that is not part of the normal production? 

Mr. Pettnon. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —So in any adjustment that we make we ^must add the 
profit on the 70,000 tons of pig to this figure of 186*^ lakhs? 

Mr. Peferson.—Yea. 

Mr. Oinwala.^Xii^T allowing for depreciation and other things would a profit 
of Bs. 40 per ton be reasonable? 

Mr. Peferson.—Yes. 

Mr, Oinwala. —So that 214 lakhs divided by l2fe,000 would be the price at 
which you could sell your steel? 

Mr. PtUrson. —^Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Item I “ Expenditure on total production ** —Bs. 204*93. May 
I take it that that includes all expenditure? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes, that includes everything. 

Mr. Ginwala. —With regard to item II—Bs. 117*46, that is actual realization? 

Mr. Peferson.—Yes. 

President. —In another statement submitted on the Sth November which has 
been printed you say that you actually sold 96,000 tons as the amount available 
for sale, whereas in the other statement which you originally put in 107,000 tons 
is the amount of pig available for sale. 

Mr. Peterson. —Probably we said so. 

President. —In that cose the other statement is quite wrong. 

Mr. Peterson. —The difference between the statement sent on the 6th Novem* 
ber and the other* statenient is that in the one we have pig iron available for sale 
and in the other we have pig iron sold. In tlie statement of the Sth November 
we give 107,000 tons as available for sale and 104,000 as the actual sale. 

President. —Then is 96,000 tons the quantity you were actually paid for? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes that is what was actually paid for during the year. 

President. —^Are not then these the figures that ought to go in? 

Mr. Peferson.—The figure of 107,000 tons was what was actually supplied 
and 96,000 tons was what we were actually paid for, during the year. I will, 
however, have this cleared up to-morrow. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If you total up these figuies it comes to 87 lakhs. 

President. —What you were actually paid for were valued at Es. 100 a ton. 
Why did you value it at Bs. 94 a ton? 

Mr. Peterson.—Uhe correct figure is Bs. 94. That is the actual average price 
for this year. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Add overhead charges on total produdetion :—^Depreciation at 
rates given by me—I gave you all the income-tax rates except in one case where 
I had made some atteration in the colliery machinery. I allowed you 
depreciation at 7^ per cent, on the whole machinery, instead of allowing yon 10 
per cent, on underground and 5 per cent, on overground. Is H not a fai per¬ 
centage ? ^ 

Mr. Peterson. —^7^ per cent, is reasonable in order to ascertain what depre¬ 
ciation should be added to the cost before art iving at the profit. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The other rate is a conventional rate. I take it that you 
deprecia^d the plant from the original book value of Bs. 562 hikhs to Bs. 380 
lakhs? The depreciation is 202 lakhs. « 

Mr. Peterson.^Yea. 

Mr. OwwaZa.—You worked it out, I take it, on this basis. You took the 
of each principal item at the beginning of the year and you depre- 
dated those items at those rates every year up to 1921? 
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Hr. Petenon. —I am taking depreciation at the same rates. 

Mr. 6^mwa^a.^—^With regard to the output of thrft year—1021-22 : it was pro¬ 
duced by the operation of the ola plant as well* as a portion of the ^eater 
Extensions. I trok Ra..l crore as the approximate value of Uie Greater xlxten* 
sions which contributed to the production of the year. Do you consider that a 
fair amount? 

Mr. Peterson. —That is a fair estimate. 

President.—rfave you gone into that question? 

Mr. Peterson.—I have gone into these various items. One crore will be fairly 
reasonable. 

President. —I want to ask you a question about the depreciation of Bs. 30 
lakhs for the original plant. That diHers, 1 think, from Bs. ^i2 lakhs shewn in 
the earlier statement? 

Mr. Pcter.«on.—That is the only difference. 

President. —There is this difficulty as regards the old method of calculating 
depreciation on the original book value. It includes depreciation on deprecia¬ 
tion and it means that your depreciation increases without limit. I must guard 
^nyself at this point by suggesting that this method, to my mind, does involve a 
fallacy that you are charging depreciation on the original book value of what 
hus l^en purchased from the depreciation fund, and I pointed out to you on 
our first visit to Jamshedpur that, if you follow that method, your depreciation 
constantly increases. In one statement you have put the allowance for deprecia¬ 
tion when the extensions are complete at Rs. 130 lakhs. In accordance with your 
principles it will be Bs. 138 lakhs in the second year, Bs. 146 lakhs in tha third 
year, and so. 

Mr. Peterson. —It seems to me to be a question of method. 

President. —It is much more than that. It is a question of fact. 

Mr. Peterson. —The actual result is about the same. You can reckon depre¬ 
ciation in one of three ways. 

President. —We went into that before. I think I suggested to you then that 
it would not do to charge depreciation on what has been purchased from the 
depreciation fund, because in that case your allowance. . . . 

Mr. Peterson. —I don’t think that it makes as a matter of fact much difference. 

President. —I must guard myself. I hold strong opinions; on that question 
T do not know that this sum of Bs. 30 lakhs practically makes a ^reat differ¬ 
ence to the final result, but there is one other point to consider which was also 
referred to at a previous meeting—how far you are entitled in the cost of li^l-22 
to take full depreciation on your colliery machinery. I don’t want to go 
into that just now, but I don’t accept the figure of Rs. 30 lakhs as final. 

Mr. (jmiru/a.-~Have you added the depreciation that the plant has under¬ 
gone? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwdla. —7^ per cent, interest on a working capital of Rs. 217 lakhs— 
you have taken these figures from your accounts for that year? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes 

Mr. But I suggested that a working capital of Bs. 2 crores would 

be more than enough for that purpose. 

Mr. Peterson. —I don’t think that it makes very much difference. 

Mr. It makes some diff^rery^e. 

* Mr. Peterson.-^e will take Rs. 2 crores as a reasonable figure. 

Mr. ^mv;afa.'v>Bombay office expenses and Agents* commission—these are-, 
actualj I think? 

Mr, Peterson. —^Yes. 

Mr. Oinwola. —Item Xo. 4 ■ ia the capital which is the eqnivalent of the pro: 
sent value pf'th®'.plant—old and new—in operation? . 

Mr. Peterson.—^es. - - . . 
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Mf» Oinwola .— Yoa cUim on ordinary %nd deferred capital of Be. 277 lakha 
10 per cent, interest. That iivcludes new ordinary and new deferred capital? 

. ^/r.^Pe<er«on.—Yes. * 

Mr. (7mwa?a.—Do you consider that a fair return on the ordinary and da^c^ 
red capital ? 

Mr. PeUrson. —^Yes. 

Mr. fifinwofa.—I think that brings,-out all the points. With regard to col¬ 
lieries, the President has raised the question as to,, whether you are entitled to 
charge depreciation on the whole plant in the collieries. 

Mr. Ptitnon. —In 1921-22 it was Rs. 12 lakhs. 

Mr. Oihwala. —The point is this : would it give you much trouble to omit the 
collieries altogether and work out the total cost of coal to you on the assump¬ 
tion that you had purchased the whole of it from the market? 

Mr, Pettrson. —You want to know, supposing we had replaced all the coil 
that was coming from our own collieries and bought the whole lot from outside, 
what w'ould be the increased or decreased expenditure? It can be done quite 
easily. 

Presideni.—Do you mean the market price or the contract price? 

Mr. Peterson. —Of course the contract price. 

President. —^You could eliminate the colliery expenditure from this total with 
out much difficulty. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We have taken the year 1921-22 as being the least abnormal 
year. 1 ask you whether any adjustment has been made in order to bring up 
the cost more or less to what it would be about this time? After all that is 
important. 

Mr. Peterson. —We have given yoil a full statement showing what the cost 
will be when the Greater Extensions are complete. 

Mr. Ginicala. —There is this intermediate stage. If to-day’s costs were taken 
for the figures of 1921-22 on the plant that was then in operation as being the 
normal year . . . 

Mr. Peterson. —I can only give you a guess. It is difficult to work out. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The trouble is this. Last year was so abnormal that we really 
could not find what your cost of production ought to be, but for purposes of our 
recommendation we should take the co.st of production about the time of our 
recommendations. 1921-22 may be a fair basis to take as it eliminates abnormal 
conditions. Would you take that as a reasonable figure of your cost to-day? 

Mr. Peterson. —Subject to one factor, i.e., the increase in the price of coal. 
1 would be prepared for purposes of calculation to eliminate all the other factors, 
but not the price of coal which is very important. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What will you put' the increase at, if the coal has gbne Lp 
from Rs. 6 to Rs. 9? Your consumption of coal is roughly 4 tons. So if you 
multiply by 4 and add it, that would bring you into relation with present Ilay 
conditions. 

Mr. Peterson. —That would be a rough and ready method. That is the only 
increase that ought to enter into the calculation: others mi^ht be ignored. 

Mr, AfatAer.—Are there any important decreases in your cost? 

Mr. Peferstm.*-! cannot think of any in particular, except the decrease re¬ 
sulting from the operation of the new pKmtf ” 

Mr. Ginwala. —I am taking the old plant and want to bring these costs into’ 
relation with the cost of to-day. ^ 

Mr. Peterson. —That would be correct provided allowance is made for, coal. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^You have ^iven in one of these letters the estimate of your 
cost when the Greater Extensions are in operation? 

Mr. Peterson,—W* have sent in t detailed statement of the works cost, 



Mr. OinwoJa.— For pufposts of your works cost hare yon worked ont the 
average price of steel in your Greater Extensions figures? 

Mr. Ptterton. — 'Via have given the cost for etch particular process. ^ 

Mr. Ginwala. —Will' yon give me the average cost of rails ? 

Mr. Peteraon. —Taking the 1921-22 prices of coal and other materials at prices 
we expect to pay and with the Greater Extensions in full operation, the rails cost 
Oil the new 28^ mill would be Bs. 93-ll.p and on the old 28'' mill Bs. 100-140, 
and the average cost per ton on new and old 28" mills would be Bs. 95-8.6, 
We have worked this out as carefully as we can. 


Mr. Oinwala. —To tnis we must add the other charges. You take the block 
as worth Bs. 21 crores. You have taken depreciation on ttiat. But in the state, 
ment of the capital that you think ought to earn, yon do not take Bs. 21 crores 
at all.. You claim a profit on about Bs. 16 crores. 

Mr. Peteraon _I have simply taken the actual capital and the amount pay¬ 

able on it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^But though you have charged depreciation on the whole block, 
you do not ask for any return on tlie extra capital? 

Mr. Peteraon. —I have not asked for any return on the capital that has been 
found from the reserves. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Would it not be better for you to write down the value of 
your block to the value of your capital which you think ought to earn? 

Mr. Peteraon. —You mean reduced figures for depreciation? 

Mr. Ginwala. —^Your earning capital comes to Bs. 17 crores on this. Would it 
not be better for you to write down the value of the block to the value of the 
earning capital? 

Mr. Peteraon. —That will reduce the sum that has to be earned. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Would it not be more in accordance with the position? 

Mr. Peterson.—Depreciation on the block is clearly a question of what yon 
consider to bo a reasonable amount for depreciation, • 

Mr. Ginwala.—It is no goou your trying to calculate your depreciation and 
other things on the value of the block which is far in excess of your capital 
or its replacement value. 

Mr. Peteraon. —It may not be in excess of its value. 

Preaident. —Of its cost? 

Mr. Peteraon.—Oar capital hero is Bs. 17 crores. Probably our block of 
Bs. 21 crores, if you value it now, would be worth Bs. 19 crores. 

Mr Ginwala.—WoM it not be better for you to bring it down to the actual 
value of the replacement plant and of the capital at present, in these accounts? 


Mr. Peteraon. —Bring it down in the balance sheet? 

Mr Ginwala.—In tnis statement here : it does not require any alteration 
in yon’r capital. It is simply writing down the value of the block to the value 
of the capftal that you say is entitled to earn profit? 

Mr. Peterson.—This statement is simply a metfiod of finding out what the 
Company must earn really. The first thing you have to consider is what is a 
reas^ble figure for depreciation. The next figure is the debenture interest. 


Mr Ginwala.—Yon are not claiming a return on Bs. 21 crores, but you are 
claiming a return on the Bs. 17 crores only including the debentures. 

Mr. Peferaon.—This statement v only an endeavour to ascertain how much 
money the Comnany has to earn in order to make a certain profit. The first 
fiaure I have to take is what interest has to be paid by the Company on deben¬ 
tures and loans.* me second figure I have to take is a reasonable fi^e for 
deprtciation t^ing the whole circumstances of the Company into consideration. 
That does not necessarily bear any relation to sihare capital. 

Mr Ginwala.—I do not say it does but in this case would it not be simpler? 
Of course yon would have to reduce the amount of depreciation when yoin wnte 
down your cost. 



^r. P^ttnon. —That.wili. bring dpwn t^e .amount Ao. ba found. The questiod 
is whether Rs. 1 crore or 1*3 crore is me i;fMSonable figure to'be allowed on .Uie 
plant. I would say that'the'difference between these two figures, when you are 
calculating what ought to be Ihe cost of steel in future, is not a point on which 
anyone would express a very definite opinion. Depreciation may vary from 4^ to 
7^ per cent. The higher figure allows for obsolescence, risk of accident, risk of 
strikes and so on. It is a matter of opinion, i personally think that the best 
method of calculating depreciation is to take your cost value and to set aside a 
certain amount each year wnich would*'extinguish that. i 

Mr. Ginwala. —But you may be taking too high *a figure. 

Mr. Ptterson. —I am taking the actual cost. 

Mr. Gi^wda. —The idea is perfectly sound that the total depreciation must ba 
equivalent to the replacement of the plant. That is true, ^nat would it cost 
to replace at this moment? 

Mr, Ptttrson. —^In iny own opinion what should be taken is what the plant 
actually cost. The only way is to take your original cost and write off a sum 
of money every year. 

President. —Mr. Pilcher pointed out that if, as the result of a duty on steel, 
the cost of replacement of the present factory building will be raised, varioua 
manufacturing companies would raise their depreciation rates. Mr. Qinwala 
is putting to you the converse case. If the cost of replacement is a good deal 
below the actual cost, is it necessary for you to set aside the same amount for 
depreciation ? 

Mr. Peterson. —Mr. Ginwala is asking me my opinion as to what I should 
do and this is the way in whicli I would do ii. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing I bought a thing for Rs. 20 yesterday and to-day 
its value is Rs. 10. 

Mr. Peterson. —I would depreciate on Rs. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I know that it can be replaced by Ks. 10, and I will not over¬ 
charge. 

Mr. Peterson. —Depreciation is a matter of accounts. It is not a question 
of opinion.* 

Mr. Ginwala. —But would you be satisfied if the amount for depreciation was 
reduced to Rs. 1 crore? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. But I doubt if one crore can fairly be said to cover 
the risk of obsolescence. New processes may qpmo in and you may have to 
replace parts of tne plant. 

Mr. Ginwala. —This gives you 5 per cent, on everything? 

Mr. Peterson.' —Yes. I think it is fairly reasonable. 

Mr. Ginwala.^Yow have taken 10 per cent, on the ordinary share capital? 

Mr. Peterson. —Ordinary share and deferred capital lumped together. 

Mr. Ginwala. —With regard to working capital don’t you think that Rs. 5 
crores is too high? 

Mr. Peterson. —I have given you details for that. T cannot myself see how 
it can be reduced. Tnia is not u guess : I have a statement from the various 
heads of departments as to what is necessary for ine year’s consumption. I 
would like to see it fall, but 1 doubt whether it will. We have no desire to in¬ 
crease our working capital at all. Rs. 445 lakhs is the nunimum figure—tne 
lowest figure 1 can take with safety. 

Mr. This Agent's conimission at 7 per cent, seems rather high. 

Mr. Pe^ereon.—That is simply in accordance with the Agency agreement. 

President.-^li shareholders are making heavy. profit in business, that is a 
question for them and tnem only. But if the profit is made at /he expense of the 
consumer, then the question arises whether that ought to be allowed. ; 

Mr. Peterson. —The real question that arises is what is the expense of manage¬ 
ment of that type.. As a matter of fact I have figures showing what Agents' 
commission has been paid in the entire history of the Company, and they are. not 
^ very high. In spite of the very high profits made during the war, it has 
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omilftAted to ^ 3^ Iffkhs a year since the start 9 ! the Company. For tUi ^rsi 
three years all the commission was remitted by ^le Agents and two years ago ^ 
of the commission was again remitted. ^ 

Prtsident^ —If you put in any note on that we shall not waste time by asking 
any question on this. 

Mr, Pettrson.^X am handing in a note on Agents* commission,. The Agents* 
commission is .based on para. 2 of the Ajjency agreement. 

Rate of commission. —'I’he rate is fixed on a sliding scale, dewnding upon the 
dividends paid to the ordinary shareholder.s. The rates are as lollows it- 

\jfhen dividends to ordinary shareholders between 0 per cent, to 8 per 
cent.—5 per cent, npon the net profits or Rs. 60.0CX) whichever is 
greater. 

When dividends to ordinary shareholders exceeding 8 per cent, but not 
exceeding 10 per cent.--? per cent, upon the net profits. 

When dividends to ordinary shareholders exceeding 10 per cent, but not 
exceeding 12 per cent.—8 per cent, upon tlie net profits. 

When dividends to ordinary shareholders exceeding 12 per cent.—9 per 
* cent, upon the net profits. 

Net 'profits. —The net profits are calculated after deducting all interest and 
expenses chargeable agaimst Revenue and 3 per cent depreciation on block cost 
fn respect of winch depreciation is customary. 

Mr. Qinwala. —In interest, do you include debenture interest? 

Mr. Peterson. —AVc have included it up to the present. 

President. —As far as I can see, the figure you have given in this statement 
is for actual dividends. 

Mr. Peterson. —That has been calculated strictly in accordance with the agree¬ 
ment. 

President.-^OnXy 3 per cert, depreciation is to be allowed, whereas you have 
put down Rs. 130 lakhs. 

Mr. Peterson. —We have taken that into account in calculating the commis¬ 
sion. We have assumed that these dividends have^ been earned and we have 
calculated Agents’ commission on them. It is according to the agreement. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The question ie, not what arrangement is made with the Agents 
but what is a fair charge? 

President. —What is your minimum commission? 

Mr. Ginwala..— 50,000 or 5 per cent.—whichever is greater. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There is one other point. You claim a certain percentage of 
what is due already on the second preference shares. That assumes that your 
Greater Extensions are in operation? 

Mr. Peterson.—Ai does. It assumes riither that only one year’s dividend 
remain unpaid. 

Mr. Ginwala.^~*Are you correct? 

Mr. Peterson.'^l cannot tell you at present. I cannot tell you whether second 
preference dividends will be paid in June next. 

Mr. Ginweda, —Do you consider that Rs, 10 lakhs is a fair charge? 

Mf, Peterson.—•This is money which has got to be found from the profits. 

If not, it will appear as a debt against the company in the balance sheet. That * 
is the first charge on profits. 

Mr. Ginwala. —May I take it yiai* now you have given your final estimsttt 
• of works cost on this elaborate basis and that the other figures are practically 
superseded ? “ 

« 

4/7, Peterson.—Yes. 

Mr. ffinirfl/a.—-Also your third atatement on a profit and loss basis will be 
superseded ? 

Mr. Peterson.—Yes. This final estimate of costs ought to be more accurate, 
but you must realise of course that the year for the realisation of these coets is 
after the Greater Extensioos are completed. 
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Pf«4t(fenj.*-Does this average of Rs. 116 4gree with the detailed statemeotT 

Mr. ^*ttef 80 n .—It does not, 

P/Mfdent.—The average hgure is based on a reduction*of 10 per cent? 

jl/r. Peterson.-—I have stated that in my note. We have assmned in these 
new figures a price of coal exactly equal to the price in 1921-22. I cannot say 
whether it will be realised or not. 

Pnaident ,—If tliat comes true? * 

¥^‘ asked me to assume that the price of 

coal would he the same as in^ 1921-'22 and the figures are based on that aasump* 
tion. I think these figures will probably be almost realised within two years. 

Mr. —We have got these overhead charges. If these are added to 

your wo^s cost, that will give a fairly accurate ic^^a as to the price you have 
to get—the price at which you can afford to sell at a reasonable profit. 

Mr. Peter<ort.—You mean the price at which the Company can afford to sell 
and make a profit? 

95 as the works cost for rails 

and add the other charges, will the total represent the price you should get? 

Mr. Peterfion. —It will take three or four years before it is realised. 

^fr. f3mw;a?a—There is an intermediate stage? In any calculation that We 
make, we should make a proportionate allowance for the liability that you incur 
in the meanwhile and should spread it out on a basis of, say, 5 years or ten yean. 

Mn Peter&on.—l would spread it out for 10. 

ilfr. Ginwnla .—Otherwise it v.ould overburden a particular year? 

J/r Peteraw.—Yes. 



Oral evidence of Mr. J. C. K. PEI^ERSON, C.IJE.j repre- 
senting the Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ld., recorded 
at Jamshedpur on the 21st December 1923. 
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Mr. Peterion.—l wish to make one point. I was asked yesterday certain 
questions' regarding the Managing-^ Agents, the nature of the work they 
did for the Company, their commission, etc. One important point was not 
touched on and that is the very heavy financial burden which our firm, 
and the Principals of that firm, have carried in the past and still carry on 
behalf of the Company, and for which they receive nothing beyond the 
Agents’ commission. In the difficult yeari| through which the Company has 
passed, there have been many occasions whea it has been entirely dependent 
on moneys advanced by our firm from their own resources. This year the 
Agents’ commission was Bs. 60,000 and to-day over 2 crores and 16 lakhs 
of the loans obtained by the Company are secured by the guarantee of the 
Firm itself and of its Principals. Without their guarantee the Company 
could not continue to work. I want to make that point because it is often 
misunderstood. 

President. —The only comment I should like to make is that, if adequate 
protection is given, that state of affairs would no longer exist P 

Mr. Peterson. —-No, it will no longe# exist. I merely wanted to point out 
that our Firm is carrying a very heavy financial burden in regard to the 
Steel Company. 

Pr^iitent. —We might take up now the question of*the second class rails. 

Mr. Peterson. —^Do you mean the sale proceeds of the second class rails? 
They are credited in the coat accounts. 

President. —In order to got the cost per ton, the total costs have to be 
divided by the output but the divisor does not include the second class rails, 
and they must therefore be treated ns bye-products. 

Mr. Peterson. —^We can do that by adding second class rails here. 11,443 
tons is the figure for the second class rails. 

President. —The figure we want is the price. 

Mr. Peterson. —Ra. 9-66 lakhs. 

Mr. Gtnwaio.—That will have to be deducted from this P 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

ilfr. Ginwala. —^The Board wanted a n^te on the Palqjer Railway eon- 
tracts. 

Mr. Pej.eTson. —I have it here. These contracts were negotiated during 
the year 1917-18 before tte conclusion of the War. The negotiations for the 
Palmer Railway Contracts were practically concluded ffy May—July 1918 and 
those with the Railway Board by September 1919. Conditions had altered 
in the interval and the view of the Steel Company’s Bqard is very clearly 
expressed in our first letter to Government, dated 8th August 1019. W« 
attach a qopy of this and of their reply No. 616/S/18, dated the 10th 
September 1919. * ’ 

The point that is to be considered is what was the Steel Company’s 
estimate of cost at which they could sell rails in 1918. During the years 
191W8, 1918-19, the Works cost of steel rails, leaving out of consideration 
any increase due to re-valuation of stocks, was an average of Rs. 88 per 
ton. The all-in cost as calculated by. oim method, which provides for all 
possible expenditure, was an average of Rs. 124-8-0 per ton. 

VOL. I. 2d 
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It is to be remembered'that what the Steel Company had to estimate'was 
not the cost at which they^ could moke, rails, but the cost at which the 
English rail-makers could ma|(e them after the War. If the Steel Company 
could n.it''ultimately meet that cost it would have to go out of business. 
We knew that during the War there had been a great increase in the 
manufacturing capacity in England "and much money had been spent in 
bringing old plants up to date largely with Government assistance. We, 
therefore, knew that competition after the War would be very severe. We 
also knew that there had bwn a large increase ii) the prices of raw materials 
and labour in England during the War and the general expectation. waa 
that these would drop after the War as has actually been the case in that 
country. -It is the almost inyariable custom for all large manufacturers of 
Bteel to expect a small profit on their orders for rails. For these reasons 
we expected a comparatively low price in England after the War, and this 
has actually been realised, as is shown by the prices at which the Railway 
Board and, other Railways ^in India purchased rails last year. What we 
did not foresee, and wnaf'we think no one foresaw very clearly, was the 
industrial boom and the high prices that followed the War in India. If 
that is not taken into account, our calculations ns to the English prices are 
probably justified by the results and, considering the long period of the' 
contracts, are probably not so very far out if the total price is averaged 
over the seven years. These, therefore, were the conditions. Wo know that 
we had to meet a very low price from England and that forecast is proved 
to be correct. Our average costs at the time when the contracts were 
made were Rs. 88 for Works costs and Rs. 124-8 for all-in costs. This 
allows Rs. 36 a ton for overhead charges which wo then expected to be 
reduced by the Greater Extensions. At that time we expected the Greater 
» Extensions to be in operation at the latc.st by the end of 1920 and our 
Agreement with our Consulting Engineers who were responsible for the 
construction actually expired in December 1920 and was subsequently re¬ 
newed. We have already explained the causes that led to thq delay in 
construction.' Our Consulting Engineers’ estimate of the works cost on roils 
from the new plant was originally as low os Rs. 50-12-5. This estimate 
was made in 1916 on the basis of a Works cost of Rs. 78-6-11 in January 
and February 1916 aTO a cost of coal of Rs. 4-6-0. 

Taking aU these circumstances into account we considered that we should 
be able to manufacture at a cost of Rs. 90, and with an overhead charge 
of Rs, 30, the total cost of rails to us wovild have worked out to a cost of 
Rs. 120, and we also had every reason to suppose that wo should do better 
than this. The contracts were essential to the Steel Company and are still, 
in spite of the inadequate prices realised in the past, a great asset to-day 
as they ensure a steady and continually growing market for its rails. It 
is entirely wide of the point to argue that wo should have bargained for a 
fluctuating price dependent either on the cost of raw materials or on the 
English price.'!, ns tho Railways would not agree to a proposal of that kind. 
Their attitude fs very plain frijfn the letter from tile Railway Board who 
considered this a very liberal offer. It was a question, as all commercial 
basiness is, of taking one risk or another and wd'preferred what we consi¬ 
dered the lower risk'sof fixed prices which ensured a continual market for 
• our products to the, risk of leaving the Steel Works in a position of insecurity 
without forward sales. We did actually make the proposals to the Railway 
Board and I will fead that part of our letter and their reply to it. 

“ The Steel Company beg that'the fixed prices above mentioned should be 
treated as minimum prices as conforming to the Cost Sheet of the average 
of 1913-19. If the costs of the Steel Company rise, then it is suggested that 
the Railway Boaid and the Steel Company divide the excesSt the Steel Com¬ 
pany to bear half the burden in order to give it an inducement to introduce 
economy in costs. The Railway Board to bear half the burden, because 
most probably the rise in costs would be due to rise in freights? rise in 
wages, rise in the cost of stocks, Mse'in the cost of winning raw material and 
■ the poorer quality of the cdhl, in all which the Steel Company cannot intro- 
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•dues improvements howevtfr much it* may try. These rises should he consi¬ 
dered as depreciation money.” The reply of the Railway Board is as 
follows:— * ^ 

“ As the Board regard this offer as a liberal one and are unable to expand 
further the terms proposed I am to express the hope that it will prove 
acceptable to your directors. I am to state in conclusion that the Railway 
Board are unable to accept the oonditious ejutlined in the last two paragraph^ 
nf your letter ufider reply.” * 

I have got a further note showing when orders for the Greater Kxtensions 
were placed year by year giving the total value of the orders placed— 


1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 


. 46,23,148 

20,40,266 
33,18,948 
70,54,467 
29,22,755 
9,97,322 
3,50,468 


Total . 213,07,367 


Mr. Ginwala .—These are all your imports from the United States? 

Mr. Veterson. —Yes. The heavie.st year was 1920. 1920 was particularly 

licavy because we placed a contract for the structural steel. We hail ori¬ 
ginally intended to roll the, nece.ssary sections ourselves here. Partly because 
of the delay and partly because we sold our steel at a very high price, it 
paid us to buy from America. 

Mr. Ginwala .—I wish to know the cost of production of each article when 
the Greater Extensions are in operation according to your estimate. In 
1927 you expect your cost to be as follows: — 

Coke.Rs. 12-8 a ton. 


Mr. 

Mr. 


Peterson .—That is assuming the 1921-22 price as 
Ginwala .— 


Pig iron 
Ingots 
Blooms 
Rails 
Bar Mill 
Plate Mill 


the price 

for coal. 

Per 

ton. 

Rs. 

A. 

31 

0 

58 

8 

69 

8 

95 

8 

. 112 

0 

. 120 

0 


And the others are not comparable at present? 

Mr. Peterson. —^No. 

Mr. Oinitala .—^These I take it »re«the average works cost of the working 
"•of the new and t|fe old plants? 

Mr. Peterson ^—Taken together, yes. 

Mr. Ginwala .—We will now take the question of the collieries. We will 
take 1921-22 and 1922-23 separately for collieries. Your Jjlock value of the 
eolUerieSiSn 1921-22 was 176'24 lakhs? 

Mr. Peterson. —^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala .—And machinery was Rs. 111*21 lakhs? 


9 T> O 
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Ur. PeUrion. —^Yes. 

Mr. GinmiXa. —Building—Rs. 19'03 lakhs P 
Me. TPeterton. —Yes. ' 

Mr, Oinuxtla .—Now I ask you to calculate the depreciation on the machi¬ 
nery and buildings. What is the figure of these twoP 1\ per cent, on 
^machinery and 6 per cent, on buildings P 

Mr. Pettrson .— - r 

Bs. 8-44 for machinery, 

Bs. -95 for buildings. 


Total Bs. 9-39 lakhs. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In that year you raised 417,000 tonsP 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginvxila. —Your average raising cost I work out at Rs. 6-6 a ton. 
What is it according to your calculation? 

Mr. Peterson. —Bs. 5-4-10 per ton excluding overhead charges. , 

Mr. Ginwala. —I have taken Bs. 6-5. To that, of course, you will have 
to add the depreciation per ton. Then you purchased in that year 607,000 
tons at Rs. 6-10 per tonp 

Mr. Peterson. —Yea. 

Mr. Ginwala. —And you used in that year 746,000 tonsP 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —May I take it that you made good the difference between 
746,000 tons and the 507,000 tons that you purchased from your own colleriesp 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. (Jinwalo.—That is to say you made up 239,000 tons from your own 
oolleries ? 

Mr. Peterson. —Some was taken from stock. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I am taking your own figures. 

Mr. Peterson. —It would be that amount. 

Mr. Ginwala. —May we take it that you sold the balance of your raising 
after having made good the difference? 

Mr. Peterson.- —That was available for sale. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Your realised price in that year uras Bs. 8-6-0 per ton. 
The difference between that price and your raising price is your profit or 
rather in comparison with the contract rate you made a profit of the differ¬ 
ence between Rs. 8-6-0 and Rs. 6-10-0. 

Mr. Peterson. —^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Now wo will do, the same for 1922-23. The block value is 
Rs. 189-41 lakhs, machinery Rs. 124'48 and buildings Rs. 19-84 lakhs. Depre¬ 
ciation on machinery at 7i per cent, amounts to Rs. 9-3 lakhs and on 
buildings at 6 per cent. Rs. 1 lakh. In all, it comes to Bs. 10-3 lakhs. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. ffinuialo.-—This has to be calculated on a raising of 614,000 tons. 
The raising cost in that year was Rs. 4-13-0. In that year you used about 
770,000 tons, of which yon purchased about 670,000 at Rs. 8-16-6 or roughly 
Rs. 9. Therefoi's you made good that .200,000 tons out of ybur stocks in 
that year and you sold 370,000 tons at Rs, 9-3-0 a ton wl^ch is the averagd^ 
price I get. I don’t know whether that is correct. 

Mr. Peterson .—It is Rs. 9-18. We have actually sold 90,000 tops and 
not 370,000. The balance was in stock and available for sale. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^In that year by the contracts you were worse off hy several 
lakhs when compared to your own price. 

Mr. Peierion. —^Yes. 



Mr. Oinwala. —If you Had used yeur own coal of 670,000 tons, you would 
have made a profit. You purchased 670,000 tons from outside at Rs. 0 
whereas from your own colleries you could have got it at a much lower^price. 

Jlfr. Peterson. —Do you want to assume that the whole coal has come from 
our own collieries and see how that differs from the other figures P 

Mr. Oinwala. —Yes. I take it that the surplus available for sale include* 
the amount of (Dal used at the collieriess 

Mr. Peterson. —Consumption will he included in raisings. In the case 
of the big collieries, it is a -very small percentage, whereas in the case .of 
• small collieries, it is sometimes a fairly large percentage. 

Mr. Oinwala. —In your case what would he an all round reasonable figure? 

Mr. Peterson. —I should not like to trust my memory. It would not maKo 
very much difference. 

President. —Supposing it was 10 per cent, of the coal raised P 

Jlfr. Peterson. —It was 16-5 per cent, last year. 

Mr. Oinwala. —We asked for a statement about the prices of rails, beams 
and bars, and you sent it to us with your letter of 26th November 1923. 
On the 30th April 1914, the prices of rails, beams and bars were £6-13-6, 
£6-4-6 and £8-1-6 respectively. You have not got any intermediate price 
for the years 1914 to 1918, but you have given the controlled prices according 
to your information. 

Jlfr. Peter.wn. —So far as we know them. 

Jlfr. Oinwala. —So far as you know between 1914-1918 the controlled price 
was Rs. 194-12-8. 

Jlfr. Peterson. —^Yes, but that price was for 1918. 

Jlfr. Oinwala. —We will take 1919 now. The average prices of rails, beams 
and bars were £18-13-0, £20-0-8 and £21-17-1 respectively. 

Mr. Peterson. —^Yes. 

Jlfr. Oinwala. —The average prices of rails, beams and bars in 1920 wore 
£25-8-0, £30-2-6 and £32-8-4 respectively. 

Mr. Peterson. —^Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —In 1921, the average prices of rails, beams and bars were 
£16-15-0, £17-13-0 and £18-2-1. 

Mr. Peterson. —^Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —In 1922, the average prices of rails, beams and bars were 
£9-15-7, £10-11-6 and £10-16-0. 

Mr. Peterson. —^Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^There is a big fluctuation there and I want to go into 
that. In October 1922, the prices of rails, beams and bars were £9-2-6, 
£10-0-0 and £10-0-0. You have also given figures for 1923. The average 
prices of rails, beams and bars were £10-14-8, £10-16-2 and £11-1-7. 

Jlfr. Peterson. —^Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —In October 1923, the prices of rails, beams and bars wore 
£9-12-0, £10-1-6 and £10-7-0. 

Mr. Peterson. —^Yes. 

Jlfr. Oinwala. —These are actual quotations obtained from your offieo. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes, from our Jioqflon Office. 

* Mr. (?tntaoIa.r-Are these the quotation* on which you actually did busi¬ 
ness? , 

M/. Peterson. —^Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —These are sellers’ quotations. 

Mr. Peterson. —^Tes. 

Jlfr. Oinwala. —Sometimes, there 'taay be a reduction. , 
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Mr. Petewon.'^There is a reduction. What actually happens is when wu 
get these quotations from our London Office, we pass them on to our 
customers. Our customers oither accept or write back and say “ we can 
actuaRy b«y at a lower price ” and send us an invoice to prove it. Usually 
there will be a difference of about six or seven shillings and we arrive at s 
compromise. Either we accept theirs or they accept ours. But this is the 
evidence wn use on our side. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is the seller’s price which is subject td‘reduction. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes, it would be subject to re’duction for a big quantity. 

President. —The value of these figures is largely comparative. 

Mr. I^icrson. —Yes, but they would be fairly accurate. 

President. —Take the case of rails. 

Mr. Peterson. —^Rails are different. It was & fixed price practically. 

Mr. Mather. —These are c.i.f. prices? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —To which we will have to add landing and other cBarges. 

Mr. Peferion.—Yes. 

President. —There are one or two things in connection with the coal 
figures which I should like to ask you about. The letter which you sent 
on the 12th December contains a statement showing the average cost to the 
Steel Company f.o.r. coal mine, per ton of coal. Is the f.o.r. cost the same 
as the raising cost, or does the f.o.r. include something that is not included 
in the raising cost? 1 put this question because the figures are quite 
different. In the statement showing the actual average cost per ton of 
raising coal, you give the cost at Jamadoba and Sijua as Rs. 4-7-8 and 
Rs. 4-14-4, whereas in the statement of average cost of 'the Company’s coal 
(f.o.r. colliery) you give the price of coking coal a.s Rs. 5-7-10, steam coal 
as Rs. 6-4-5 and gas coal as Bs. 7-^-0 for 1922-23. It is not desirable that 
these differences should appear without some explanation. 

Mr. Peterson. —One statement shows the average cost of raising coal 
excluding overhead charges, and the other shows the cost of coal loaded 
including overhead charges. 

President. —I would suggest to you that it is doubtful whether that 
explanation meets the case. If you are adding the overhead charges, the 
difference ought to be greater. 

Mr. Peterson. —Not depreciation but actual overhead charges. 

President. —What I am really trying to get at is what do you charge 
yourself in your works accounts for the coal that comes out of your collieries? 
Are we to take the raising cost plus freight or f.o.r. price plus freight? 

Mr. Peterson. —Actual raising cost plus freight plus two annas in addi¬ 
tion. The difficulty is this. One statement refers to the cost and the other 
refers to the price. ; 

Mr. Mather. —Is it possible that part of this is accounted for by the 
consumption of coal in the collieries? 

President. —Mr. Tutwiler told us last August all- that you charged yourself 
for your own coal was the actual cost of raising plus freight. 

Mr. Peterson.—Plus two annas a ton. " 

President.—I asked that question specially and there was nothing said 
about two annas. Mr. Mather’s suggestion is worth considering. It is 
possible that the raising cost is calculated on the total raisings, and the* 
f.o.r. price is calculated after deducting the coal used in the colliery itself. 

Mr. Peterson. —That would also include the cost of loading. 

President. —^That may be the explanation. It leaves us rather with two 
sets of figures which do not in any way agree. 

Mr. Peterson. —The best method of ascertaining what is actually charged 
to the works is the figure in the world cost, and so far ss the works cost 



is oonoerned you want to relate that to the actual cost of raising and ascer¬ 
tain what is included in it? * 

Pretident. —I want to know how the two selS of figures are rejj^te^ 

Mr. Peterson. —Tlfe actual excess charged over the expenses is two annas 
per ton. 

President. —Even that, of course, it js well to know, but it does not go 
fiar. s • 

Mr. Peterson.—The only way to got that, I am afraid, will be a fresh 
statement from the collieries showing the relation between f.o.r. prices and 
the cost of raising coal which would show exactly what is included. Probably 
it would include the cost of loading and the cost of management, that is 
Managing Agents’ commission and the consumption of coal at the collieries 
themselves. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Agents’ commission and everything is included in your 
cost. Yon will have to add all these charges after you have raised die coal 
and trucked it. 

Mr. Peterson. —I am afraid that that is not the full commission. 1 think 
that only the minimum is shewn here. The full commission cannot be 
decided till the end of the year. 

President. —If you take the statement showing the actual average cost 
per ton of raising coal, tho raising cost of Jamadoba coal is Rs. 4-7 and 
that of Sijun is lis. 4-14. Something botwoeu tho two will be the average 
raising cost of your coal. But in tho statement showing the average prices 
paid by tho Company f.o.r. collieries, the price of steam coal is given a» 
Hs, 5-4 and gas coal as Rs. 7-2. 

Mr. Oinwala. —I took the average of Rs. 4-75 as the raising cost. 

Mr. Peterson. —^tVe were asked to give tho average cost excluding the 
overhead charges. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I worked it out for every colliery. I took the total output 
and tho total raising cost and arrived at the figure Rs. 4-75. 

President. —Take the 1922-23 figures; Rs. 5-7-0, Rs. 5-4-0 and Rs. 7-2-0. 
The average of these is a little bit higher. 

Mr. Peterson. —One statement includes the overhead charges and the 
other does not include the overhead charges. 

President. —What are the overhead charges? 

Mr. Peterson. —I am taking tho colliery costs and there are many items 
here that would come under overhead, for instance, subscription paid to 
Association, income-tax, cess, Calcutta Agents’ commission on sales and so 
on. Probably all these items have been excluded because wo were asked 
to exclude overhead charges. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We did not know then that the collieries were run as a 
completely separate business. 

Mr. Peterson. —I can send you a statement showing the relation between 
the two. 

Mr. Mather. —Also with a definite statement showing exactly the price 
charged to the works? I think the prices actually charged to the works are 
these f.o.r. prices plus freight. 

President. —It is very important to know that. 

Mr. Peterson. —I should imagine so but before I say that I should like 
to calculate fprther and just see if it is correct. 

• Mr. Oinwala. —In your coke works cost you charged for coal at Ra. 8 in 
1921-22, that is, f.o.r. Rs. 6-9 plus 1-6 freight and 2 annas for freight a* 
this end. 

Mr. Peterson.—These raising fiosts are not important unless you want to 
examine how the colleries are managed. 
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Pretident ,— We do not want detaib tdf the collieries, but n 
he better to remove this statement and let us hare the price which you 
actuall]^ch^||ge. *’ 

Mr. Peienon .— Yon want the prices charged to the works, not the cost 
of raising. 


President.—^It is practically all the costs which you charge to the works 
in connection with the production oficoal apart from what goes into your 
own overhead. 


Mr. Oinwala .— have taken the lower figure Bs. 5-6 instead of Bs. 6. 
You may make consequential alterations in the statement. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. 


President.—^If we can hare a consolidated statement instead of the state¬ 
ment showing the raising cost excluding overhead charges that will do. 
What we want for our purpose is not detaib of separate collieries, but the 
total for all'your collieries. 

Mr. Peterson.—^You want the total including everything and if you add 
freight to it that would give the total average cost at the works. 

Note. —^We have now submitted a general statement showing cost of 
rabing, including overhead charges. This gives Rs. 4-14-2-89 for Jamadoba. 
Thb gives a cost (adding annas 2 per ton) of Ks. S-0-2-89 for Jamadoba, f.o.r., 
which agrees with the figure upon which the statement showing the average 
price paid f.o.r. Colliery per ton is based. The difference between the 
figures mentioned in the President’s question on page (6) is therefore due, as 
stated in the evidence, to the fact that the one statement excludes overhead 
charges and the other includes them. The actual cost as charged to the 
Works including all overhead charges, except interest and depreciation, is 
that shoiyn in ihe statement of the 8th December sent with our letter of the 
12th. 

President.—^Please look now at the first statement attached to your letter, 
dated the 13th/14th December headed “ statement showing particulars re¬ 
garding collieries.” If you will look at the column in the right hand bottom 
comer showing the total output in different collieries, in 1918-19 the output 
for nine months was 448,000 tons w'hich is nearly equivalent to 600,000 tons 
a year, whereas in 192^23 the output was just over half a million tons. 
During the intervening years the Qompany had installed a good deal of 
machinery, and the reason why the output instead of increasing should show 
a tendency to decline ought to be on record. 

Mr. Peterson.—^That is due to the fact that, though we are spending a 
good deal of money on development, we have not got to the stage of raising 
more ooal. We will get to that in three months. We expected to do so 
earlier but owing to the delay in the supply of machinery from America the 
supply of that coal will not be ready for the next three months. 

President.—I take it also that tliere is something to- be allowed for the 
decline in the outturn of the Bhelatand colliery. On the other hand there 
has been increased production from Pnrushottampur. 

Mr. Peterson .—am not sure but I think it is the colliery which we hold 
for a certain period. 

* President.—As it is, Bhelatand b a wasting asset. 


' Mr, Peterson. —^Yes. 

President.—Another point is that this'drup in the outturn is not peculiar 
to your collieries, but it is common to all collieries. 

Mr. Peterson .—^It b for that reason that we are electrifying' our collieries. 
The labour trouble has handicapped all collieries enormously. We are trying 
to introduce electrical coal cutting machinery and thus to do away with 
manual labour as far as possible. 

President .—^That labour trouble will I suppose explain the drop in the 
output from 1930. It fell from 566,000 tens to 371,()00 tens. 
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Mr, Peterson, The e^ual posi^n so far as^ we are concerned is that, 
in spite of ^a great deal of money spent on development, we are not now 
getting a higher outturn than we got six or se^lren years ago. 

President, —^Tou arfe getting a lower outturn? 

Mr, Pefer«on.~We expect to alter that within the next year when the 
effect of this large expenditure on development begins to be felt. We asked 
the managing «genie for an explanatian three months ago and that is the 
explanation we got, that development was just on the point of beginning to 
show results but baa not reached that point yet. 

President, —^That practically means that a good deal of money that is 
go^g into the mine has not begun to earn yet? 

Mr, Peterson. —^Yes. 

PresWenf.—You have got another set of figures for the production of 
coal which is in the annual report to the shareholders. I cannot make that 
agree with what you have put here. Was it the quantity of coal produced 
from your own collieries, or was it the quantity from your own collieries that 
^reached the works during the year? 

Mr. Peterson. —That would be the quantity actually delivered at the works 
from the collieries. 

President. —If it is that I can understand the difference. 

Mr. Peterson. —The heading is raw materials drawn from the collieries, 
i.e., brought to the works. 

President. —It would not agree with the actual consumption in that year. 

You have promised to let us have figures for the coal used in your own 
collieries. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. I shall send that in. You want it for the same 
particular years 1916-17 and 1922-23. 

President. —I think so. If, in the same way as Mr. Ginwala has been 
calculating the fair price to be charged for your finished products, th# 
endeavour were made to ascertain the fair price for coal produced at tho 
Company’s collieries, allowance would have to be made for interest on your 
working capital. In the case of the collieries that might be a consider,able 
amount, in view of the large stocks you are carrying at the collieries. 

Mr. Peterson.—^Yes. 

President. —At apy rate it would be necessary to make some allowance 
for that. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —Possibly those figures which you gave us of the stores and 
stock of coal at the collieries in connection with the question of working 
capital might serve as a guide. 

Mr. Peterson. —The figure for the collieries is Rs. 35 lakhs and that 
included everything, stocks, stores and outstandings. 

President. —Is that a reasonable basis to take as the working capital 
required for the collieries? 

Mr. Peterson. —^Rs. 35 lakhs when the Greater Extensions are complete. 

At present we hold about Rs. 17 lakhs worth of coal, I think. ^ 

President.—There is a corresponding figure of Rs. 25 lakhs, and this will 
be somewhere near the figure which would give the measure of working ’ 
capital reqitired? , •• 

Mr. Peterson, —^Yes. 

President. —to the case of collieries it would not be necessary to take 
anything on account of Bombay charges. Agents’ commission. 

Mr. Peterson. —^You will have to make allowance for interest on money 
borrowed. 

President.—That would bo working capital. 

Mr. Peterson. —I do not think we need make any ether allowance. 
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Pretidenl, —If you will look now at tke tables for the Greater Extensions 
which followed the colliery' statements—statement showing the depreciated 
value of the fixed capital eipenditure, I think it would be desirable if it 
could Be bought up to 1922-23 and approximately up to the end of the year 
1923-24. It is important to know how your fixed capital expenditure will 
stand on the Ist April next according to this method. 

Mr. Petermn. —We could do thivt. You simply want Jwo additional 
columns added. * 

President.—This is for the Greater Extensions. I do not want to ask 
for a statement in this connection because as you said yesterday the question 
of the prejper rate of depreciation on the portion of the Greater Exten^oii 
already operating is a matter of opinion because you cannot say to wnat 
extent it was operating, and you told Mr. Ginwala that Its. 5 lakhs was a 
reasonable figure. For 1922-23 and 1923-24 would it be necessary to allow 
higher figures P 

Mr, Peterson. —You will have to increase it. 

President.- —What 1 am thinking of is that you must make a certain 
allowance in the fixed capital expenditure, us it stands on the 31st March' 
next, for depreciation which ought to have come off the Greater Extensions. 
How would you calculate it? 

Mr. Peterson. —It is very difficult to say because, for instance, the new 
blast furnace has been working for a full year. Wo would probably take a 
full year’s depreciation on that. The plate mill has not been on full produc¬ 
tion and depreciation on that would bo considerably smaller. It would be 
extremely difficult to work that out. 

President. —I do not regard that as of sufficient importance. What I am 
getting at is the extent to which the fixed capital expenditure on the Greater 
Extensions ought to bo treated (in accordance with this method) as having 
depreciated up to the 1st April next. If it is possible to give a rough 
estimate that would be quite sufficient. * 

Mr. Peterson. —That can be done by taking the full amount in the blast 
furnace and a quarter of the rest. 

President. —I do not know what the figure would amount to; I do not 
want any minute calculation. 

Mr. Peterson. —I shall give you a figure. (Statement submitted with letter 
of the 28th December.) 

President. —There is another very small point in the statement we were 
examining at the beginning of to-day’s meeting, i.c., the statement showing 
cost of production on the basis of 1921-22 prices. In one particular case the 
cost per ton of sulphur is put as Rs. 192-12-0. It is of no importance in itself. 
Is there any other item in which the 1921-22 prices will be rather badly out? 

Mr. Peterson. —In this statement we took 1921-22 prices for coal and we 
took for other materials the prices which we expect to pay. 

Mr. Mather.—It is the cost of sulphur, not of sulphuric acid? 

Mr. Peferaon..—-This is the cost of sulphur. I don’t think there is any 
reason why we should anticipate a rise in the price of sulphur. We should 
, rather anticipate a drop. Rs. 170 is our present price—3Jst March 1923. 

Mr. Mather. —The Acid manufacturers have been complaining to us 
that the tariff valuation of Rs. 120 was too high and was a hardship to them. 

Mr. Peterson.—This is our average for the whole year, It was pretty 
high at the beginning of the year. 

Mr. Mather. —^The tariff valuation which was worked out in December 
1922 was Ra. ^20. 

Mr. Peterson.— 1 think they have taken only the price of sulphur in 1922.. 
This figure of Rs. 192-12-0 was the figure actually paid in 1921-22. 

President. —^If it was the price paid in 1921-22 only 1 have notning to say. 
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Mr, Peterson ,—The ether things are all more or less rates at which the 
materials will be bought in the open market. • 

President ,—At one of the previous meetii%3 we asked for the^average 
price for all steel products in certain years. You have given us the average 
price for rail mill and bar mill products divided into “ Ordinary Sale ” and 
“ Contract Sale.” What we wanted was that you should give us the average 
price for the whole lotP 

jlfr. Peterim ,—It is simply workeif out on the basis of output. 

Afr. Gintvala .—I suppose you take fishplates with rails or do they go as 
struoturals ? , 

Mr, Peterson ,—They are actually made on the Bar 31 ill. 

President ,—I asked tor an average giving for each of those four years 
for W'hich you have given them separately—rails, structural, fishplates, 
ordinary sale and contract sale, to give us your average for all steel 
products. 

Mr. Ginwula .—You cannot get this by so simple a method. You have 
contract sales and ordinary sales, so the output will not help you. 

Mr. Peterson .—^We have got to average out the prices at which we sold 
each product. I don’t think that is of much value to you. We always take 
the average price of the structural steel as the average price of steel. Vie 
adopt joist as the ba.se price. 

President .—^Tliat is not what I want. It is important to ascertain w’hat 
you received on the average for each ton of steel. 

Mr. Peterson .—It has been worke<l out. (Statement submitted with letter 
of I9th December.) 


Statement showing average selling price per Ion of finished sled during the period 
given below {this covers all steel ):— 


Period* | 


Bar Mill Rate. 

Avera^rc rate of 
finisluHl steel of 
28' Mills anti 

Bar Mills. 

July 1912 to June 191S s 

„ 1913 to „ 1914 . 

Its. A. r. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. p. 

108 1 0 

104 14 9 

April 1919 to March 1920 

175 7 9 

257 13 4 

197 3 6 

„ 1920 to „ 1921 

181 13 6 

309 4 4 

212 9 0 

„ 1921 to „ 1922 

149 14 0 

224 8 10 

159 0 0 

„ 1922 to 1923 

13S 12 5 

162 13 10 

142 9 0 


President .—I want the average ft>r the whole of the steel that you make. 

Mr. Peterson.—Yon want a column added here giving the average price 
for all steel, beth mills together? 

President.—Yes. About the cost of production when the Greater Exten¬ 
sions ore operating, after the new and old Rail Mills the next statement is 
24" Mill and the 18" Mills. What precisely are these mills. Have they got 
any other name P 

Mr. Mather.—Thia is the continuous Sheet-bar and Billet Mill. 
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President. —^Then there is another str.tement w'e asked for as to tha 
Approximate date when you would begin to produce the various productions 
that you contemplated on the completion of the Greater Extensions. 

Jfr. l^eferson.—^You wanted a flow sheet prepared foi two years. 

President. —^The point I want to know is on what date will you begin to 
produce the various products? The 'flow sheet was for the amount you ex¬ 
pected to produce: what I want is thp date when you will ac^ally start to 
produce them. 

Mr. Peterson. —At present we are preparing a statement, which Mr. 
Ginwala asked for showing the production that we estimate to get for 1923- 
24, 1924-26 And 1926-26. 

President. —In that case if you will enter in the case of each product 
w’hen it is going to start, that will serve my purpose. 

.Ifr. Peterson. —You want the month in which each particular department 
starts working? We will give you an additional column. (Statement sub¬ 
mitted with letter of 27th December.) 

President. —I see from the flow sheet that you do not expect to operate 
the Sheet "Mill until September ? 

Mr. Z’efcrson.—That is because we do not want to bring out the crew at 
the beginning of the hot weather as the experience of the Tinplate Company 
was not very encouraging. We want to start after the worst of the hot 
weather is over. 

Mr. Mather. —They got their men in October. 

.Ifr. Peterson. —We don’t want to give the men a more trying time than 
they did. 

President. —^We may take it that you won’t be producing sheets at all tiU 
the end of September. The question at once arises to what extent it is 
fair, supposing that protection were given in the form of a protective duty, 
to give protection before the work came into operation ? You run the risk 
if it is not done that there may be heavy importations. 

Mr. Peterson. —I admit that. 

President.—There is also this to be said. We have not got the same kind 
of information about sheets as we have about everything vise. Then take 
the case of sheet bars. You are at present making them on the Plate Mill. 
The latest figure you gave us for one month was that your cost was Rs. 143 
a ton, whereas in the estimate of what you expect in the Greater Extensions 
turning out on the continuous Mill it is Rs. 81 per ton. I take it that the 

• attainment of that cost of production naturally depends on the full production 
you expect on the full capacity of that mill. 

.Ifr. Peterson. —It depends on the full production of the whole plant, coke, 
pig iron and steel. 

President. —Quite so. It depends on your being able to work your plant 
to the full capacity. You have told us that you hope to be able to do that? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —How does the Company stand with reference to the supply of 
coal, that is to say, will it be able to supply all the coal it needs or will it 

* have to buy from outside? , 

Mr. Peterson.—We have already bought from outside and of course we 
must obviously take the coal we have already bought. , 

Mr. Kale.—What will be the Corapafly’i^ policy: will it continue to buy 
some coal from outside? ' 

Mr. Peterson. —It must continue to take the coal paid for in their 192# 
orders. In any case that would be a sound policy. * 

Mr. Mother.—You talk about the transport difficulties. Can you explain 
these? 

Mr. Peterson.—It is the question of crossing stations. Our own collieries 
rare on a different system from the collieries from which we have bought coal. 



and it was the question’of getting* the coal across from the E. I. Railway to- 
the B. N. Railway, that hit us at the time of t^ie E. I. Railway strike. The- 
greatest difficulty in transport is at the orofcing stations and no^ on the 
B. N. Railway. Tha yards are not big enough. As a matter of fact in the 
last year when this difficulty about transport existed, we were actually 
sending our coal vid Gomoh. We wore sending as many as 50 wagons a day. 

Mr. Kale.—Vo you think that th^ disaster in Japan has affected your 
position in r^ard to the sale of pig iron? 

Mr. Peterson.—^No. Our Japanese buyers are willing to take pig and have 
undertaken to take it within a certain period. But they could not get freight. 
That was due 1 fancy to the greater portion of the ships being sent to America 
and other places for the supply of materials to Japan to repair the ravages of 
the earthquake and for the supply of food-stulf. 

Mr. Kale. —That is a temporary difficulty. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. We have now an accumulation of pig iron to the 
extent of about 50,000 tons. 

Mr. Kale. —You will have no difficulty in disposing of your pig? 

Mr. Peterson. —It is already sold. Of that 50,000 tons 30,000 tons will be 
taken against the execution of a contract which is two years old. 

Mr. Kale. —That is overdue? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. We have, as a matter of fact, very little additional 
pig to sell in future. 

Mr. Kale. —On this flow sheet you have got pig iron for sale 109,000 tons. 

Mr. Peterson. —Most of that has been sold. Over 60,000 tons have already 
been sold under contract to Japan and 86,000 tons additional is on offer. 

Mr. Kale. —You must liavo considered carefully the criticism which has 
been pas,sed in course of the evidence recorded by us of the proposal of an 
additional import duty. Originally you suggested a combination of import 
duty and bounty. Have you got anything to say now in view of the criti¬ 
cisms that have boon put before us against your proposal ? 

Mr. Peterson .—^I don’t think the Company would be prepared to alter its 
view that duty was preferable to bounty. 

Mr. Kale. —You are not in favour of the combination of the two systems? 

Mr. Peterson .—No. 

President. —In that again have you taken into account the fact that in the 
case of bounties you would derive some benefit even in the case of the 
unfavourable contracts that have been made? 

Mr. Peterson .—I don't think we have ever considered that point specifically. 
iir. Ginwala. —Is it worth your while considering that? 

Mr. Peterson.—It would be impossible to consider unless one knows what 
the bounty is to be. Assuming that the bounty was Bs. 10 per ton for 
purposes of calculation, it would make a difference on these 30,000 tons of 
three laklus of rupees straightaway. So much has been said about the disastrous 
effect of any increase in freights on other industries and the effect of those long 
term contract at extremely unfavourable prices out of which we oaimot get. 
This method really means increasing the price of rails: that is what it reall.v 
comes to. Government are 90 per cent, owners of theso Railways and it would* 
be open to them to say “ Very well, we will pay from our share of the profits • 
a sum equivalent to i9/20th of the increase granted by the State Bauways. 
If &ey ore going to do that, lathmk it would be simpler for them to do it 
straightaway gather than in the shape of a bounty which eomplioates the 
whole question. On a question of principle I do not see that this question 
really arises.* 

President. —All that we have done is to ask you whether the Ccanpany 
has considered that point and it is for you to tell us. 

Mr. Peterson. —^You have to remember that we based our case on the 
interests of the country, and not on the interests of the Company. I want 
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io make that distinction. If the bounty rvere substantial and were to apply 
to the rails, obviously it is 'to the advantage of the Company. Protection 
will not lead to an increase inBtl;e rails price and a bounty would. Obviously 
the second alternative is to the advantage of the Company if other things are 
etiual. But the price under the contracts can bo raised fo a fair price without 
any question of a bounty. It is not. a bounty at all. It is a revision of an 
unfair contract. 

Vresident. —From that point of vie* how do you regard that?possibility? 

Mr. Peterson. —From that point of view wo are' afraid of a bounty because 
it will depend on the grant of money every year and we think it is extremely 
difficult to .find money for a bounty. 

.Mr. Qinwala. —Yes, but then your contracts expire in .1926 except the 
Railway Board contract? 

.Mr. Peterson. —That expires in March 1926. The real objection to the 
bounty is that althougli it m.ay be put on this year, next year they may find 
it extremely difficult to balance the budget and they may not grant it, whereas 
in the case of a protective duty, if once imposed, it does not actually enter 
into the Government’s budget. 

Mr. Qinwala. —A.ssuming that the principle of protection is accepted Govern¬ 
ment may give it whether by way of tariff or by any other way. You don’t 
suppose tliut in that c.ase they would depart from that principle. Supposing 
the country says this industry must get protection and on that principle you 
invest in the industry, do you think the country will go back on that prin¬ 
ciple? It may give effect to it by means of a bounty or an import duty— 
but you must assume that it is going to stick to the principle. 

President. —I take it that your view is that in the case of the tariff duty 
the interests of the Finance Department are on your side whereas in the case 
of the bounty they would be against you. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is it precisely. 

President. —As regards the question of bounties : there is this to be said 
that, in so far as protection is given in the form of bounties, it docs not have 
direct consequential effects on any other industry. 

Mr. Peterson. —No. 

President. —I think that that'is a point to which importance must be paid. 
There is this again to be said that the market in India is not very elastio. 
In so far as the tariff duty gives you protection, it operates lo increase the 
price at wliich your products are .sold, and therefore it might have the effect 
of restricting your market. 

Mr. Peterson. —There is that danger. 

President. —That is of some importance. There is one other thing where 
I am not quite sure I followed you. Did I understand what you said 
correctly that, in proposing 33i per cent., you have taken into account what 
you are likely to lose on the unfavourable contracts? 

Mr. Peterson. —No. I don’t think that wo did that strictly. We wora 
sinjply con,sidering what the base price of steel would ultimately be in this 
country and what our own costs would bo and how we and others were going 
to meet it. We did not take into account the loss on unfavourable contracts. 

Mr. Kale. —^Do you think that dihere will be a sufficient,, market for your 
output when your Greater Extensions are completed in Northern India for 
instance because your market in Southern India is restricted very largely? 
Do you think that you will find a suffioiept iparket? ‘ 

Mr. Peterson. —We expect to. 

Mr. Kale. —We were told in the course of evidence that there was not suffi- 
cient scope for all your output in Northern India especially \Aeli prices would 
be incre'ased on account of the protective duty. • 

Mr. Pcterson.~—That is not our opinion. Our opinion is that there is quits 
a sufficient market to take the whole production of our works. 

Mr. Kale. —You will have no difficulty in disposing of whatever you 
jpradnee? 



Mr. PeUr$on. —We tkink not. , 

Mr. Kale. —Even in spite of the increased prifte? 

Mr. Peterson. —^We don’t think so. • ^ 

Mr. Ginwala. —Wer asked for a statement ns to wliat the cost of raising 
coal would be when the collieries wore developed and what additional expenditure 
you would have to incur in the meanwhile. 

Mr. Peters ^.—Is it not stated in Ijie statement showing the development 
of the collieries? 

Mr. Ginwala. —The average.raising cost comes to Rs. 3-12-0 per ton. When 
will that be? 

Mr, Peterson. —That will be very much a matter when we can find the 
additional mdhey required. If we could find the money now, I should say 
that it would be within '(wo years. 

Mr. Ginwala.' —You expect this development within two years after you 
have spent this additional money. 

Mr. Peterson.- —Yes. We propose to provide for the additional finance by a 
charge on raisings which will yield more than the capital expenditure required. 

Mr. Ginwala. —This addition'll expenditure of Bs. 50 lakhs has to be added 
to the block value. 

Mr. Peterson. —Eventually. 

Mr. Ginwala.—R b. 3-12-0 is a very small figure. That is why I am asking 
you. 

Mr. Peterson .— A great deal of the scheme of colliery development could r be 
completed in two or three years if money were available. To complete the 
scheme entirely will take about seven years. It is being delayed because we 
cannot find the money. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Your raising will then amount to 2 million tons a year. 

Mr. Peterson .— Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala .— The nearest date that you can give us is three years after 
you are able to finance your additional capital. 

Mr. Peterson. —This can be financed now. You will get most of this 
development completed in three years. 

Mr. Gimoala. —You will get 2 million tons a year or 170,000 tons a month'. 

Mr. Peterson .— I should say that wo should get near it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Within three years from now? 

Mr. Peterson. —A great deal of this development is actually in operation. 
They are sinking new pits that are required to open up particular portions 
of the collieries. 

Mr. Ginwala .— Just about that time when the Greater Extensions are in 
full operation, the collieries will have been developed. 

Mr. Peterson .— If we. could find the necessary finance. That is the difficulty. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But I understood that you were arranging for it. 

Mr. Peterson. —By setting a.side a certain amount. In doing that, we have 
to spread it over seven or eight years. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There are no figures to shpiy how your total cost is going 
to come down in 1924. 

Mr. Peterson. —I should say that we ought to get near these costs in about 
three yearg, once it is electrically driven. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It would make you very big coal producers. 

Mr. Mather*—-1 should like to ask you certain questions about some of the 
recent statements to clear up one or two points I am not certain of. First 
of U1 there is the statement showing the depreciated value of fixed capital 
expenditure up to Slst March 1922 ; Is this the fixed capital expenditure on 
the old plEint or on the whole plant in operation on that date? 

Mr. Peterson. —^Fixed capital expenditure on the old plant. 
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Mr. Mather .—Does that exclude any&ing that specifically ^Udnga to th* 
Greater ^tensions? , • * 

Mr. Petereon. —^No. (, 

Mt'. ' Mather .—In your letter No. G/1406/23, datod 26/29th November 
1923, you give English prices for various articles. In the list of prices for 
bars in 1914, there is an extraordinary jump from the 6th March £5-3-3 per 
ton to the 14th March £84)-6. 

Mr. Petereon. —That is very curious. None of the other pSices go up like 
that. 

(Note. —The prices for 17th and 24th Februa^ 1914 and 6th March were for 
Belgian ijars whereas the price of £8-0-6 was for English Bars. The figures 
up to 6th March 1914 should be excluded from the statement.) 

Mr. Mather. —Probably the earlier figures aifi too low. 

Mr. Petereon. —Possibly. 

Mr. Mather. —It is not a matter of vital importance. I simply wanted to 
know whether it was correct. On the later pages of the same note, you give 
us the prices of 1922 for various articles and also the prices of 1923 and you 
average them, but you seem to have no price between 10th October 1922 
and 19th March 1923. If prices for November and December had been put in, 
the averages would probably have been lower. 

Mr. Petereon. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —Similarly in 1923. 

Mr. Petereon. —Probably there was very little alteration between October 
1922 and 19th March 1928. In order to save money, we asked our London 
office not to cable these figures if they remained practically the same. 

Mr. Mather. —On that basis, rail prices for example would remain at 
£9-2-6 up to about March 1923. 

Mr. Petereon. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather: —Obviously it is not quite accurate to take an average from that. 
However that accounts for the gap. In the works costs of different depart¬ 
ments when the Greater Extensions are in full operation, there are one or 
two things which I think I understand, but which I should like to be quite 
sure about. In the works cost of the new 28" mill you have got steam and 
gas producer at Rs. 2-2'7. That must have been taken from the old mill. 

Mr. Petereon. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —But you use no steam for this mill. Does this Rs. 2-2’7 cover 
the cost of reheating your blooms for that mill plus the cost of the power? 
That is an electrical driven mill. 

Mr. Petereon. —That covers all costs. This is not an actual. This is an 
estimate. 

Mr. Mather. —Rs. 2-2-7 coirespoiids with Rs. 3-2-7 plus Rs. 1-2.7. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather .—Of course it is not actual steam plus gas producer. It is 
electricity. 

Mr. Petereon. —There is nothing shown in the statement. For purpose of 
comparison you must take Nie two together in the second column and compare 
them with Rs. 2-2-7. 

Mr. Mather. —As far as the first column is concerned, that is really electric 
power for driving the mill. , ^ 

Mr. Petereon. —^Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —A similar point occurs In one of the other statements, that 
is about the output per'man in the different departments. In the footnote to 
the figures about the coke ovens you say you were not driving your plant so 
hard. 

Mr, Peterson.—^What I really mean is that production has decreased. 
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Mr. Mather, —Were you not driving your oo^ ovens so hard? The BattoUe 
lurnaoe canoe into operation in 1919 after the war and you needed sillditional 
ooke output. 

Mr, Petereon. —We must have driven our coke ovens pretty hard. 

Mt, Mather .—^The falling off in the quality of the raw materials would 
not affect th#output of the coke ovens’seriously. 

Mr. Petereon. —It is a general remark which is applicable to the plant a* 
a whole and not to the ooke ovens in particular. 

Mr. Mather, —Similarly the steel specification does not affect your ooke 
ovens? 

Mr. Petereon. —No. 

Mr. Mather. —^We have to use our own judgment how far that applies to 
each of these departments? 

Mr. Petereon. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —In the statement regarding the coal costs and the Greater 
Extensions, you give us the estimated monthly outturn of each of the 
collieries. 

Mr. Petereon. —^After the development is completed. 

Mr. Mather. —The monthly outturn of these four collieries or four groups 
of collieries comes to 170,000 tons or just over 2 million tons a year. How 
far is that in excess of your requirements when your Greater Extensions ate 
in full operation? 

Mr. Petereon. —A quarter of a million, I suppose. I think that a statement 
was put in showing our requirements—1,300,OW) tons of coking coal, ^0,000 
tons of gas coal and 300,000 tons of steam coal. 

Mr. Mather. —In that case you have not got a very large margin. 

Mr. Peterson. —Not very much. 

Mr. Mather. —That of course raises another question about your fuel con- 
sumption. That is what you expect to consume? 

Mr. Peterson. —This is the figure given by Mr. Tutwiler. 

Mr. Mather. —I will come back to that point later on. Then about three 
or four pages further on, you give us the estimated requirements of coal. 
The table is headed " estimated requirements of coal for each year up to the 
time by the Tata Iron and Steel Co. when the Greater Extensions are in full 
operation.” The wording of the heading may be wrong, but you give us the 
figure for 1923-24 as 670,000 tons : that is for the current official year. 

Mr. Peterson. —^This is a mistake in typing. The figure should be 1,670,000 
tons and not 670,000 tons. (It has been corrected by our letter of 22nd 
December.) 

Mr. Mather. —^You have not got an estimate ready for the other years. 

Mr, Peterson. — We were asked to give an estimate up to the period when 
the Greater Extensions would be ready. 

Mr, Mather. —^There are one or two small items in the statement of 
Greater Extensions capital expenditure. I see that you have an entry there 
for a bolt and nut shop. Do you intend to make bolte and nuts? 

Mr. Petereon. —Not at present. We did originally. We have some machi¬ 
nery. We noake some for our own use. 

Mr. Mather, —^You have another item for the erection of nut and bolt header 
machine which I believe is erected ifl your blacksmith’s shop. 

Mr, PetersSn.—We make a certain amount for our own use. It was 
part of the original estimate and this estimate has been reduced. 

4fr. Mather. —This expenditure totals about Rs. 1,29,000. That has pro¬ 
bably been diverted to other purposes. 

Mr. PsfeTjon.—Probably. 

Mr, Mather. —^We don't need to take it as part of your prograoune. 

ifr. Psfsrson.—No. 

.toim <. in 
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Mr.^ather .—Later on, in the second page, line 6, from the top, you have 
furnace F. I take it that that is another thing that has disappears. 

Mr. Peterson, —^That may come along later. 

Ur. Mather. —3rd line from the bottom you have an item Jamadoba 
electrical machinery. As far as I can see, it is only colliery muthlnery. 
at Mr. Peterson. — That is the plant we are transferring. 

Mr. Mather. —Transferring from the works to the colliery. 

Mr, Peterson. —^Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —^That will go into the colliery account. 

Mr. Peterson. —^Yes, it will disappear from, here, but it would go into 
their block. 

Mr. Mather. —To that extent this block would be reduced. 

Mr. Peterson. —^Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —It is a very interesting table. We were asking you the other 
day for an additional column. It would add to its value to the Board if yoii 
could have inserted here the final expenditure on these items. In most cases 
you have by now a close idea what the final expenditure would be. 

Mr. Peterson. —You mean whether the estimates will be exceeded or not P 

Mr. Mather. —I want that for the purpose of comparing it with the estimates 
so that the Board might be able to judge what your capital expenditure was 
on the particular part of the Greater Extensions. 

A/r, Peterson. —^We can add a column. As a matter of fact we expect on 
the present estimates a slight saving. 

Mr. Mather.—Where it is final, yon would say that it is final, and where 
it is not final, you would give the expenditure required to complete it. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes, we will take that from the estimate. 

(Statement submitted with our letter of 28th December.) 

Mr. Mather. —If we want to compare your all in costs of plates, for 
example, if you give us your capital cost, we should know roughly what your 
overhead expenditure must be. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —In your letter No. G/1093, dated the 8rd October 1928, you 
give us the exports of iron and steel products from certain countries. There 
is a mistake there. The actual production of Belgium is enormously larger 
than the figure you quote. 

Mr. Peterson. —That would be a mistake. 

Mr. Mather. —About this sleeper plant, the position is this. When I was 
discussing this point with Mr. Tutwiler the other day the impression left in my 
mind was that the figure shown in your flow sheet of 2,820 tons was the 
capacity of production of the plant. So far as I know it is at any rate similar 
to a plant which has been erected In Great Britain since the war, which I was 
told by one of the Consulting Engineers, India Office, was producing sleepers 
for India at the rate of four per minute, and it has given an output of 6,000 
tons of sleepers in one month. I cannot think it probable that the Steel 
Company has bought a sleeper plant whose output was so very much below 
that of a recent sleeper plant installed in Great Britaim I should like you 
to look into that and let us kpow the actual capacity. ’’ 

Mr. Peterson. —^We will look into that and give the actual capacity as 
estimated bw the makers and consulting engineers. 

(Our letter dated 28th December.) 

Mr. Mather. —I would like to go through with you the items in a possible 
tariff schedule just to see how fat the items would come within the scope of 
the articles for which you want protection. As far as pig iron, oast iron'>and 
iron castings are concerned I take it you are not putting forward any claim 
at all. ^ 

Mr. Peterson, —^No. 

Mr. Mather.—In the case of wrought iron, you have I think asked the 
Board that if they give the protection you ask for on steel of the kinds you moVt 
you .oaTe asked the Board to put 20 pqy cent, on wrought iron. 
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J/r. Peterson.—We were rather jjoubtful. The only way in which it affecti 
ns is the possible use of wrought iron instead at steel. We were alw afraid 
that wrought iron would be cheaper than steel ewhen an import duty was put 
pn latter.^ At presept there is not much chance as the price of wrought iron 
Is very high, but it might occur that in certain cases it might compete with 
Steel. 

Mr. Mather. —It is quite an important point. A very recent issue of the 
Iron _ and Cos# Trades Review showed ’that common wrought iron bars from 
Belgium were quoted at the same price as common steel bars. 

Mr, Peterson. —In a case of that kind the duty should be the same. 

Afr. Mather. —You think on the whole that for some purposes it can replace 
steel? 

Mr. Peterson. —If a duty is put on one a similar duty might be put on the 
other. ^ 

President. —It depends on how far the price which Mr. Mather has quoted 
is the average price for wrought iron. 

Mr. Mather. —I am quoting that to show the possibility of the difference 
> being small. 

Mr. Peterson. —The only reason I suggested 20 per cent, was that the 
tariff schedule showed the price of wrought iron as double the price of steel. 

Mr. Mather. —I do not know that you were comparing similar articles : 
The price of common wrought iron bars was Its. 180 and that of common 
mild steel bars was Rs. 130 according to the Tariff schedule. 

Mr. Peterson. —There is a considerable difference in price. That means 
one would not compete with the other for the same purpose. That was the 
only reason for the alteration I suggested. If the prices approached each 
other the duty should be the same. 

Mr. Mather. —There are special qualities of wrought iron where the price 
is two or three times that of steel and there is no case for any extra duty 
at all. Your only point is to prevent iron being substituted for steel? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr Mather. —Crucible steel and so on does not compete in any way with 
your products? 

Mr. Peterson.- —No. 

3/r. Mather.—Tool steel made by whatever process? 

Mr. Peterson. —No. 

Mr. Mather .—In the same way alloy steel? 

Mr. Peterson .—No. 

Mr. Mather. —Steel castings? 

Mr. Peterson. —We would not ask for protection on steel castings but the 
.subsidiary industries might. There arc people making steel castings in this 
■ country : they might ask for protection. 

President, —Their representations are before the Board. 

Mr. Mather. —Steel scrap? 

Mr. Peterson. —No. 

Mr. Mather. —What about steel forgings? 

Afr. Peterson. —So far as we are concerned we shall not bo making much of 
that. , 

Mr. blather. —I do not expect thtA you will make any important quantity 
of forgings, bub do you know whether any large quantity of steel that you 
sell is used forjihe manufacture of forgings? 

Mr. Peterson. — We octasionally sell blooms to Calcutta firms to be worked 
out. I do not know whether anybody except Bum’s buy our steel for that 
purpose. • In any case it is a small quantity in the year. 

Mr. Mather. —Probably it is small at present, but you see the Peninsular 
Locomotive Company may at the earlier stages have to bo importing blooms 
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Slid forging ihenuelves. Ttey do not «rant a duty on that. You do not 
think that it would harm yoyir interests to any extent. 

PreRdent. —^It cannot be in your interest to sell man^y blooms, as you have 
to keep your rolling mills going? 

Mr. Peterson. —We only sell ooaasionally and in small quantities. Kow 
and then we are asked for special blooms. We make them but we do not 
sell as a rule. A* 

Mr, Mather. —So far as rough forgings or finished forgings are concerned, 
you do not want any protection? 

Mr. Peterson. —No. 

Mr. Mather. —What about blooms for forgings? There is an item at 
present for ingots, blooms, billets and slabs in. the schedule. Do you think 
it would in any way reduce the effectiveness of protection if these items 
were left together in one class? 

Mr, Peterson. —It is difiieult to distinguish between ingots and slabs. There 
should be no chance of bringing in, say, circular plates as slabs. These are 
used for making sugar bowls and rice bowls. There is no technical definition 
for the word " slab ” at all. The dictionary definition will mean any piece 
of steel—onything and everything. If it means ingots, blooms and slabs, in 
the ordinary course there is no objection. But the danger is that other things 
might be brought in under this description. 

Mr. Mather. —If anybody—say an engineering firm or the Locomotive 
company—wanted to import anything that would come under this heading, 
that would not trouble you, but you w'ant to be safeguarded against any 
misapplication of these headings. Slabs might possibly be dealt with by putting 
in a limit to thickness. 

Mr. Peterson. —^There is also this difficulty that works might be established 
here to manufacture articles for W'hich they would require the raw steel from ua 
or import it.' 

Mr. Mather. —Nobody is doing it at present and people w'ould not be able 
to do it without your hearing of it. 

Mr. Peterson. —Certainly not. 

Mr. Mather. —So that, subject to certain safeguards, that particular item 
might be left as it stands as far as the interests of the Steel Company are 
concerned. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —Ears and rods. Do you intend to supply any bright drawn 
or bright rolled rods or any rods with coated tin, lead and zinc and so on? 

Mr. Peterson. —No. But we might later supply galvanised rods, i.e., zinc 
coated, if we find there is any demand. 

Mr. Mather. —Structural sectione : you do not intend -to roll any bulb plates 
or bulb angles? 

Mr. Peterson. —Not at present. 

Mr. Mather. —^Do you think that if they were left out of any protective 
part of tariff it would interfere with your market? 

Mr. Peterson. —I do not know what they are used for.* 

Mr. Mather. —I think chiefly in ship building and also in construction 
of rolling-stock. <■ < 

Mr. Peterson. —We will roll bulb angles but not bulb plates. They are 
required for railway waggons. . 

Mr. Mather. —You intend to roll ordinary sections, angles, beams, chaonela, 
tees and so on in all the British Standard dimensions, 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. ^ 

Mr. Mather. —Z sections do you propose to roll? 

Ifr, Peterson .—We propose to roll them if there is any demand for thanu 
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Afoth«r.—Also theve is anothiy: type of structural sectbn of wh*oh the 
Port CommiBBiouerB in Calcutta told us. They uee a certain number of steal 
piling aeotions, , 

Mt, PetBTton ,—^We ,do intend to roll piling sectiouB, We have a contract 
ivith an English Company to roll them. 

Mr, Mather, —Stqel bolts and nuts. You have already told us that you 
do not propose to mahe any. Do you know if any people to whom you sell 
your steel har8%re making bolts and nuts from them? 

Mr, Peierton, —1 think moat of the bolt and nut factories arc shut down 
now. They were making during the war. 

Mr, Mather. —Of course many of them were making temporarily at that 
time. 

Mr. Peterson.—There were two factories started in Calcutta. I do not 
think they are buying steel from us : they may be buying from our dealers. 

Mr, Mather. —You do not happen to know that. 

Mr, Petereon, —I do not know. 

Mr. Mather, —Hoops, strips and bright rolled strips. Do you want to roll 
•any strips coated with zinc and tin? 

Mr, Peterson, —No. All that we would make is ordinary baling hoop. 

Mr. Mather. —Can you give us any idea as to when you expect to roll these? 

Mr. Peterson. —We have that in mind. As soon as the plant is working 
we propose to roll that. It is not worth while to put up a regular strip 
mill now. 

Mr. Mather. —Is there any chance? 

Mr. Peterson. —At any rate it docs not enter into our programme for next 
year. 

Mr. Mather. —I suppose the position about rivets and washers is similar 
to that of bolts and nuts. 

Mr. Peterson. —Much the same. There were several works fairly well 
equipped and started in Calcutta, but I thmk most of them have been, 
unsuccessful. 

Mr. Mather. —You are not depending on makers of these for any part of 
your market? 

Mr. Peterson.—'So. 

Mr. Mather. —^Pipee and tubes are not made in India? 

Ur. Peterson. —No. 

Mr. Mather. —That would apply to ordinary pipes. What about built-up 
pipe? 

Mr. Peterson. —You mean made from plates? 

Mr. Mather. —^Yes. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is possible that we might take work of that kind. We 
contemplated rolling plates for a big pipe line in Bombay, but at that time our 
plate mill was not worUng and we could not give any definite tender as we 
were uncertain as to wfiat the cost would be. Work of that kind we could 
take, especially when the machine shops are more or less free. We actually 
made a sort of tender for the Bombay Corporation, but the question of freight 
and many other things entered into the tender and we did not wir'h to push 
it through.* , , 

Mr. MofA«r.-»-However you do regard that kind of wOTlc__aa “a|(iossibihty? 

Mr. Petersorp, —^We spent a long time over O 41 . this side 

of India I think there would be very strong chances' of oi^iendeavouring to 
obtain a contract of that kind. 1 

Mr. Mather. —Since the date of that tender you are operating your plate 
mill and you have a better idea as to what it costs and so on. 

' •. 2r2 
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Mr. Petereon. —If it had been Calcutta we would probabl; have tahen that 
contract. It was a question of freight from Jamshedpur to Bombay. We 
would reaUy be competing against the steamer freight from England. 

Mr. Mather. —In any big work of that kind you would oe a competitor? 

Mr. Petereon. —We would. 

President.—Are welded pipes suitable for the same thing as built-up pipes? 
Do you ever make welded ones of thii large type? D 

Mr. Petereon. —They are very special. They would certainly not be used 
unless a great pressure of water was expectM. They are used in hydro¬ 
electric, schemes but not in ordinary water supply. 

Mr. Mather. —Fish plates and rails are obvious. What about steel bearing 
plates? ^ 

Mr. Peterson. —We would be making these. 

Mr. itather. —What about spikes? 

Mr. Peterson. —We are not actually making these at present but we expect 
them to be made out of our steel. 

Mr. Mather. —Are they making them? 

Mr. Peterson. —They are making them out of our steel in Calcutta. The 
Bailways are also making them out of our steel. 

Mr. Mather. —Bum’s make them I think. You would -egard yourself as 
possible competitors for steel required for that work. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather, —Can you tell us about the possibility or prospects of your 
making boiler plate? 

Mr. Peterson. —We should not make them for some time. They might be 
made eventually but there is no immediate prospect of it. For one thing the 
demand doeg not make it worth while. You will always however have to 
consider the possibility that these special plates m<ght be lower in price than 
ordinary mild plates with duty and it might be worth while for people to buy 
them. 

Mr. Mather. —In the present entry “ Plates, boiler fire-box and special 
qualities above J inch in tMekness ” you do not intend to make any? 

Mr. Peterson .—No. If you are dealing with a special quality anything 
might come in ns a special quality. Somebody might put in an analysis and 
claim that it should come in free of duty. 

Mr. Mather. —A safeguard of some description should be considered? 

Mr. Petereon. —That is all. 

Mr. Mather. —But the plates you intend to make are ordinary type of 
plates. I understand that you do not intend to make plates stove H inch. 

Mr. Petereon. —| to li inch fhickness. 

Mr. Mather. —So that if anybody for special purposes required thicker 
plates they would not be competing with you. 

Mr. Petereon .—No. , 

Mr. Mather. —Sheets. You do not intend to make any bright rolled 
sheets? 

Mr. Pefsrson.—No. Corrugated, galvanised or black sheeto only, 

■ Mr. Mather. —^What is your position about springs? 

Mr. Petereon. —We should not be making these either. 

Mr. JtfofJier.—Tram rails? * 

Afr. Peieteon.-r—'We are not making but we might make them eventually. 

Mr. Afofker.i-^What about axles, tyres and wbqels? " 

Mr. Petereon.—Vfe will make none of that at piesent. 

Mr. Mather .—^As far as you can judge, have I covered all the kinds af 
products that the Steel Company are interested in? 
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Ur. Pet»non.—Y.6B, I tiiink bo. 

Mt, Mather. —Sheet bars—do they come under‘bars P 

Mr, Peterson. —I think they come either unSer billeta or slabs i^they 
come in at all. 

Mr. Mather. —Subject to any further correction we have probably examined 
most of the questions that might likely aPise about the classification in the 
schedule. I would like to know whether you intend to make ribbed re-inforcing 
bars? * * 

Mr. Petepon. —At one time we did propose to make the special ^pe of 
bars for re>inforcement and we contemplated a contract with the Truscun 
Steel Company in America, and we havp just re-opened negotiations, but w» 
have not yet heard as to what has happened. We wrote to them 6 weeks ago. 
That contract contemplated a total tonnage of 29 to 30 thousand tons a year 
of specially shaped bars for re-inforcement so that there is a probability that 
we will roll them. 

Mr. Mather. —Otherwise you would just bo rolling ordinary plain bars? 

Mr, Peterson. —^Yes. I may add that re-inforced concrete engineers vary 
greatly in opinion as to the shapes and spme state that there is no advantage 
in any special shape at all. 

Mr. Mather. —Our own point is whether it is clear that you are not likely 
to be making any particular article, and whether that article would not be- 
likely to compete with those that you may he making. It is obviously no 
body’s interest that it should be included in the protection. 

Mr, Peterson, —The question at once arises that if you exempt any special 
shape of bars, naturally the re-inforced concrete engineers would use these 
when they found that they could get these much cheaper than the ordinary 
ones, although it may be no great advantage to them. 

Mr. Mather. —^That statement of the products ^hat you intend to roll is. 
as far as I can judge, complete for billets, channels, angles, tecs. You show 
in your list a complete range of standard sections; to !)e able to roll these 
would involve an enormous stock of rolls. 

Mr, Peterson. —That is the reason for the large stock we hold. We have 
got to have all shapes. 

Mr. Mather. —Do you intend actually to roll all sections? 

Mr. Peterson. —One of the difficulties of the old mill is that we cannot 
roll economical sections. That is one reason why our steel is not acceptable 
in many cases. They have to take a size larger which is too heavy and 
increases the cost of the building. So we expect to roll all these sections 

and hold stocks of all the rolls required for rolling them. 

Mr. Mather. —Do you intend to hold these in stock? 

Mr. Peterson. —We do. As soon os we get near our full production in 

order to get a market we have to roll every size and shape of all sections 

Mr. dfo/Aer.—That is very possible. Of course your old mill or the new 
28" mill are those in which you roll rails. You have not shown how you pro¬ 
pose to divide rails and structural sections between the mills 

Mr. Peterson. —The idea is to roll all the rails in the new and the struc- 
turals in the old mill. 

Mr. il/ofAer.—That would be about 60,000 tons structural steel in the old 
mill; and the 176,000 tons that you have shown in your flow sheet agains* 
the new 28" mill will be, as far as you can judge, almost entirely all railc* 

. Mr. Peterson.—Yes. The larger*sefitions will be rolled in the new mill; 
&4x7i and 20x74. will be rolled in the new mill. 

Mr. Mather.-Oan you tell me how far your workmen here stay after thev 
have been trained? 

Mr. Peterson.—A good many of them stay for a long time. Some of them 
have been here since the start of the Company and a large number of them- 
may be considered as pretty settled. They are practically settled in Jamshed¬ 
pur. 
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Mr, Mather. —So that you think you ^ave prahal)ly got over a good deal of 
the difficulty of training raw recruitn Men have ^own themselves willing 
to stay hereP ,, 

Ml. Peterson. —^Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —In your flow sheet you have shown us an allotment of 
12,000 tons of pig iron to go for the castings in your own foundry. Do you 
happen to know just how that was arrived at? 

Mr. Peterson. —I don’t know exactly how that figure was tlrrived at. The 
rolls and moulds would take a good deal of it. Then of course we originally 
intended to put in a pipe foundry hut we did not get further with the idea 
at the^ time, but we intend to take orders if they can he obtained. It is 
intended that the foundry should do outside work if this could be obtained. 

President, —Would it not depend upon your surplus pig ironP It would 
not probably pay you to do it until you reach the limit of your production 
of pig ironP 

Mr. Peterson. —We would have a surplus. We might not sell it: we 
would consider whether it is better to sell it as pig iron or as eastings. 

Mr. Mather. —Your point is this that if this 12,000 tons of pig iron if( 
used in making moulds and so on, then it obviously means fairly small expen¬ 
diture on foundry work for more or less ordinary maintenance. Obviously 
there will be more or less in proportion to the amount of pig iron. 

Mr. Peterson. —We are using 10,000 tons in the foundry this year and 
last year (1921-22) it was 9,900. 

Mr. Mather. —In 1924 you expect to use 9,600 tons. 

Mr. Peterson, —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —There is another point that came up in the earlier state¬ 
ment given to the Board. You gave us a list of the extras that you charge 
on your steel and for channels, bars and so on, and also you gave us for com¬ 
parison a list of English extras. I do not find that there is even any 
moderately close relation between these extras. 

Mr. Peterson. —I don’t think there is. We have been using the American 
system. 

Mr. Mather. —Do you expect people to pay that? 

Mr. Peterson. —I think fhe English extras are higher as a matter of fact. 

Mr. Mather. —In some cases the English extras are about Es. 40 per ton 
higher than yours. In that case does it not look as if you put these extras 
on the same basic price; you are charging a substantially lower rate than the 
ordinary market rate for these special sizes? 

Mr. Peterson. —We increased the extras for fishplates for that reason. 

Mr. Mather. —They are fixed under the contract at B.s. 30 a ton. 

Mr. Peterson. —I am referring to the revision of the price by Govern¬ 
ment. We pointed out that thp difference in the extras for fishplates was 
much higher than it was at the time. 

Mr. Mather. —Your extras are Rs. 80 and you say the English extras are 
higher. There are one or two items of that type. Then again in the other 
direction, on squares and rounds i inch to 9/16 inch your extra is Rs. 60 a 
ton and the English extra Rs. 9-6 a ton. 

Mr. Peterson. —I know that in several cases the Extras have not been 
drawn up in accordance with the English system. 

President. —The English price governs, your price? 

Mr. Peterson.—The English base price. ’ 

President. —Surely it does for extras also, at any rate if any sizes were 
required in large quantities? 

Mr. Mather. —^If you assume that the pric^ were precisely in accordance 
with these two lists, it would seem that you were oharging more than the 
English extras, but in the other case you would appear to be charging soma- 
thing less. 
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•Mr. Peterton .—I have neve^ seen any objection rafeed to our extras. 

Mr. Mather.—li it happens to work against you there would naturally be 
fio •objection. ^ . 

Mr. Peterson.—We put the price of extraj on the basis of what it oosts 
us to roll. Our mills are so very different from the mills in Enghind that 
^tions which might be very easy for- them to roll might cost us a great 


Mr. Mather.—May we take the position as this that the list of extras 
that you hasfe given us is the list that you are actually working on? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 


Mr. Mather. And as far as the English extras are concerned, can you 
tell us just how you got that? 

Afr. Paterson .—From the trade papers I think. 

Mr. Mather.-What I wanted to know was whether it is more or less the 
■current list in the English trade at present. 

Mr. Peferion.—It was current about August, I think. 

Mr. Mather ,—When Mr. Tutwiler was hero for examination the other 
■day I was asking him about the general distribution of the fuel in the works, 
coal and coke oven gas, blast furnace gas and tar and producer gas, and he 
■said he would get out a statement showing the heat economy. That I pre¬ 
sume is being prepared both as to the present conditions and for the future? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 


Mr. Mather .—That flow sheet may cover the point, but I would like to 
[know a little more about this estimate of coal consumption in the future 
which you just pointed out. The earlier records show that when the 
tQreater Extensions are working your estimate is 1,840 million tons of 
•coal to make 421,000 tons of finished steel and 40,000 tons of surplus pig 
iron. If we take that pig iron needs half the amount of fuel that steel does 
4hat is equivalent to 441,000 tons of finished steel? 

Mr. Peterson. —^Yes. 


Mr. Mather .—On that coal consumption that will mean that you will have 
a slightly higher coal consumption per ton than you have at present. 

Mr. Peterson.—Are you taking into account the increase in the consump- 
4ion of coal for the supply of power, water, light and subsidiaries? 

.Mr. Mather .—I am taking that into account. 

3fr. Peterson .—I don’t think that the estimate of the total amount of 
coal required for the Greater Extensions is anything like accurate; it is only 
a theoretical estim.ate. 


Mr. Mather .—I don’t want a theoretical estimate. 

Mr. Peterson .—you ask us how much coal we will require, we will 
naturally put the figure high because if we put the figure low and do not get 
our full supplies we shall be very badly hit. It is a matter of transport. 

Mr. Mather .—I am not thinking from the point of view of the necessary 
•provision for coal. 

Mr. Peterson .—That is what we are always thinking of. We cannot put 
it low. 

J/r. Mather .—How much coal do you expect to use for a ton of finisliej 
steel when your Greater Extensions are in operation ? 

Mr. Peterson .—I think it would be somewhere between 3 to 4 tons. * 

Mr.^ Mather .—You don’t think you would be able to get it down to less 
-than that? a • 

Mr. Petarson .—We might in the new plant. 

Mr. Mather .—The position now is quite different from what it was when 
■the Company first drew up its scheme. Coal was cheap then? 

Mr. Peter.son .—Ultimately we will get it down much more. Oqe of the 
first things to be investigated is this question of the use of fuel in the works 
fiecanse the cost of fuel has gone up so very greatly. In the same way <t« 
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mast investigate the question of mechanical foading and that kind of thing: 
because the cost of labour is going up. c ' 

Mr. Mather. —I want to s^ how far 'that has been investigated in the 
scheme for your Greater Extlnsions. I am. trying to find out what the- 
effect of‘that will be on your coal consumption. After-all, by now at any 
rate, you have got enough experience of your new type of blast furnaces, 
coke ovens and so on. ' 

Mr, Petereon.—These we can work^ out theoretically as Ij,say. These 
figures regarding the consumption of coal itere a^ed for in connection with 
the question what raw materials we have and how long they will last and also- 
what facilities we have of transporting them to the works. We were not 
asked from the other point of view. If you want an exact estimate made of 
the consumption of coal we can have that done. 

Mr. Mather. —I was not here when these figures were asked for. I want 
it to be based on the actual experience of which you have got a good deal 
now for your new plant. 

Mr. Petefton. —I do not see how we can base it on actual experience of 
the whole plant. It is not yet in operation. 

Mr. Mather. —The fuel consumption in the old departments of the works is 
not satisfactory and is not in line with modern practice in view of anything 
like the current price of coal. The design of the plant in many cases makes 
it necessary, but 1 think it is important for the Board to know how' far that: 
has been taken into account in designing the new plant. 

Mr. Peterson, —The best evidence of that is the Consultiiu? Engineer’s 
estimate of the actual use of heat in the new plant. We know how much 
coal will be used, we know what the production will be and we can work 
that out for the new plant. 

Mr. Mather. —^Would you mind doing that? 

Mr. Peterson. —It may be taken at 4 tons per ton of finished steel. WV 
have submitted a fresh flow sheet. 

Mr. Mather.—As coal prices are at present, it is an extremely important 
item of your future economy. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —You have told us to-day that you have postponed blowing in 
the new blast furnaces until the railways are in a position to transport the 
raw materials. 

Mr. Peterson. —What actually happened was that we would not blow the 
blast furnace in until we received the raw materials we wanted, first because- 
we had not enough stocks and secondly we must be sure that the supply 
would continue. 

President, —Are you satisfied that the railways can now transport the 
quantities of material you require. 

. Mr-K Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —How long is it since the railways have been able to transport?’ 

Mr. Peterson. —Since the beginning of November. 

Presidenf.—Then for practical purposes the Greater Extensions could not 
get into full operation at an earlier date? 

, Mr. Peterson .—No. ■'. 

PrestdenK.—That is of some importance because you might have been able- 
tb start the Greater Extensions earlier but that was the reason why you 
could not get into full operation. It rather suggests that the sanguine- 
estimate as to the time you would be able to start was overlooked a bit. 

Mr. Peterson .—But that was a condition that was not expefited. I de 
not know what the cause of that was, but we think one of the causes probf 
ably was that sufficient money was not spent on the railways after the war. 
They were stinted for funds and their complaint was that they had no funde 
fn'make the necessary alterations. 
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President.—'Wen the anecesaary /ihangea in the railway qrateni' <KougMi 
out when the Greater Bxtensiona were planned P* 

Mr. Peterson. —^Yes. They w^re put before Hho Railway Board i^d the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway in about 1918, and we practically had an assurance; 
that the railways would earry all the raw materials when required. I think 
the assurance came from the Railway Board. I am not certain whether anj. 
assurance came from the Railway. 

President.—Woxx have told us that *your works coat at present on the 
Plate Mill is Rs. 143 a ton and you have told us what you expect it will be 
when the new Bar and Billet Mills come into operation. Can you tell ua 
what you have actually received as the price of your sheet barsP 

Mr. Peterson. —tip to the pre.sent we cannot because we have not com 
pleted a year yet. The final price would depend on the price at which other 
tinplates can be sold in Calcutta and that has not yet been fixed. It cannot 
be fixed until a year expires. I think the former supplies were under a- 
provisional arrangement. They do not come under the contract. We do not 
know what the prices will be until a year expires. 

President. —I worked out the price on the basis of the figures supplied by 
the Tinplate Company. They gave us two prices—one for the 7th of April 
which is the higher one and one for the 4th of August, yhe price (f.o.b.) on 
the 7th of April was 25s. Id. and on 4th August 23s. Irf. recently raised to. 
23s. 6d. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is for tinplates. They have not given the landed 
price in Calcutta. 

President. —They gave us data about black sheets. 

Mr. Peterson. —As a matter of fact the Tinplate Company and ourselves- 
are not in agreement on the question of price, because they claim that they are; 
entitled to the provisional price of any bar which can be purchased from any 
source, and our information is that none of the English tinplate manufac¬ 
turers really use such bars. So far ns we know there is only one manufacturer 
who has used them. Our contract says that prices must be based on sheet 
bar of the same quality as the particular bar which we sent to England, so 
that there is at present a dispute on the question of price. They asked us 
to reduce the price for the first quarter of the year. We refused. That is 
possibly the reason why they have given you two prices. 

President. —It was merely to show how the thing would work out at two. 
different prices. 

Mr. Peterson. —Are you trying to ascertain what the loss to the Steel 
Company will beP This year there will be a loss. We have estimated—I have 
forgotten what we estimated it at—it is somewhere between six and nine- 
lakhs. The Tinplate Company is not running fully and we expect a loss, in 
any case, during the first two or three years. We will spread that over 
several years. 

President. —I think that I have worked out on the basis of these two 
prices. According to the price of 7th April, it is Rs. 132-8-fl and according 
to the, price of 4tb August it is Rs. 110-84) which is considerably below your 
works cost. 

Mr. Peterson. —As I said, there will be a loss. 

President. —When you add the overhead, the loss would be pretty con-- 
siderable. 

Mr. Petenson. —That is what we, estimated approximately. We want to ■ 
spread that over five or seven years. 

President. —This estimate was based on the full production of the six 
mills of the Tinpl&te Company. 

Mr.’ Peterson. —At what price have you estimated for the tinplate sold 
f.o.r. Howrah P ’ 

President. —^The tinplate prices were those of the same dates. I worked- 
it out both ways. 



Mr, Peteraon. —From our point of view it works {Jiis way. We should not 
•wxpeot this company to make a profit i in the first year or two. Wh.en 
they begin to make a profit, we share in that. We cannot make an accurate 
-estimate until we get the results of the year. 

President.—Prices for the first quarter are not finally fixed. 

Mr, Peteraon. —It would depend on the profits, if there are any. 

President.—According to the figures, there will he no profit on the full 
tproduotion. That is their estimate. 'It does not prove anytWng. However 
I wanted to get the figures if you were able to get them, but if you have not 
;got them, it is not possible. 

Mr. Qinwala. —About the orders sent to the United States for the Greater 
Extensions: are these prices f.o.b. or c.i.f. prices? 

Mr, Peterson.—F.o.b. prices for orders actually placed in America. 
Treight and everything else would be additional and would depend on the 
~time when ,the materials came out. 

Mr, Ginu'olo.—^They amount to about Us. 7 crores. 

Mr. Peterson. —About that. 

Mr. Ginicala. —Whereas your Greater Extensions would come to Es. 13 
crores. A great deal of that expenditure would be on freight, foundation, 
-site, etc. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing you are to ascertain the basic price of steel for 
comparison with the United States, how will you base your average? Will 
you consider it- reasonable to take billets, bars and rails and strike the 
average? 

Mr. Peterson. —You could adopt that. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Billets are semi-finished whereas bars and rails are more 
or less finished articles. 

^r. Peterson. —Structural steel 1 should think would bo a better basis. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I have not got any figures for structural steel in America. 

Mr. Peterson.—1 don’t think that there would be very much variation, 
whichever you take. 

Mr. Giniealo.—Now with regard to the 1920 order, you seem to have paid 
a price of nearly 7 cents per lb. Is that fabricated structural steel? 

Mr. Peterson. —That is for bufldings. It includes freight and erection 
xharges in India. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^That is about 100 per cent, difference. 

Mr. Peterson. —I cannot say, I have not got the price for similar steel. 

Mr, Ginwala, —I wanted to know whether that was really fabricated. 
Ton simply say structural steel. 

Mr. Peterson. —^That is fabricated. 

Mr. Mather. —Is this total of $3} millions the final price for the whole 
g)roduotion ? 

Mr. Peterson. —For the whole quantity. 

Mr. Mather. —Does that include erection charges? 

Mr. Peterson.~Yea. ,, 

Mr. Ginwala. —Tou can give me any figures which ! can compare. 

'Mr. Peterson.—This will be structural steel of a definite type. It will be 
•sold per pound in America. We caif find what the actual price paid was_ 
•excluding the cost of erection. We can give you a similar price for the 
present date, so that yon can make an exact comparison. . 

Mr, Mather, —^Will you be able to give the current price? 

Mr. Peterson.—Surely. We will extract the cost of the fabricated steel 
rf.o.r. their works. 

Mr. Ginwala.—that is the heaviest order in 1920. 
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Mr. Peterson. — Yei, that is I mentioned it specifically. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^You had some structural \fork done here also locally. 

Mr. Peterson. —^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Wfs that price settled earlier? 

Mr. Peterson. —Earlier, I think. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Did they finish their work? 

Mr. Pearson. —Yes. • 

3fr. Ginwala. —How much did that come to? 

Mr. Peterson.—The contract was not very big, about 12,000 tons. We 
increased*tlieir rates because they said that the increase in the cost of labour 
had made it impossible for them to work at rates originally fixed. 

Mr. Kale. —^Why was the order in 1020 so heavy? Was that because yon 
could not get materials in the earlier years? 

Mr. Peterson. —Partly. 

President. —At the time you placed the order, there was no alternative 
hut to place it in America. 

Mr. Peterson. —We could not have got the materials from anywhere else. 

President. —Having once started, you went on buying in America, 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —If you are to order for anything now, I take it that you 
•will consider very carefully which is the cheapest market. 

Mr. Peterson. —As a matter of fact in 1920 we did call for competitive 
•i]uotations and we did not find it cheaper. 

President. —I don’t suggest that in 1920 you could have purchased it 
cheaper in Great Britain, but if you were to order now, you would consider 
which is the cheapest market. 

Mr. Peterson. —We should probably call for quotations from many differ¬ 
ent countries. ♦ 

President. —The point that I am really suggesting is that it is possible 
that American present day prices are rather above what you could purchase 
from anywhere else. 

Mr. Peterson. —Probably. 

President. —That brings you to the question what it would cost you to 
put up a similar plant. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Was not your idea in choosing the American plant thgt it 
was more suitable because it had more labour-saving appliances? 

Mr. Peterson. —The nearest approach to the climatic and other condi¬ 
tions of India is to be found in the Southern States, Alabama. We made 
use of their experience. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Other things being equal, you would prefer the States 

Mr. Peterson. —Their designs. Yes. They are more up to date. 

President. —Would it be impo.saible to get the things done to a similar de- 
■sign in other countries? 

Mr: Peterson. —I do not know. There might be certain difficulties. A 
good deal of this plant would be quite unknown in England. Blast furnacM 
of this size at the time when we put them up were quite unusual in England. 

Mr. .Ginuxita.—Is not the continuous mill ah American patent? > * 

Mr. Peterson.—Yes. • • 

Mr. Ginwala. —Even if you wanted to get from other countries a similar 
plant, would it be possible to have got one from any other country? 

• Mr. Peterson.—Yes. The position was really this. We could not obtain 
this plant f>om any other part of the world. We engaged American Con¬ 
sulting Engineers and naturally they placed orders in America. In t^o 
middle of the erection, we could hardly stop so to speak and take stock again 
and consider where we could buy more cheaply. 
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Pretident. —I am not suggestjpg that at al^ We do 'know now that pricea- 
of steel are rather lower in other countries than in America and we wanted 
to ask youfwhat you would do ncAf. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^You consider that Rs. 445 la^hs of working capital is, the' 
irreducible minimum. 

Mr. Peterson. —^Yes, but the collieries have not been included. 

Mr. Ginirala.—That is excluding colliories. 

Mr. Peferion.—Yes. ‘ 

President. —I am disposed to taka the previous figures for collieries aS' 
well. » 

Mr. Petersoni —We have given Rs. 35 lakhs for collieries. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I wanted first to ascertain the working capital they re¬ 
quired and secondly the reason why a manufacturer of steel in India would 
require to haver more working capital than a manufacturer in the States or 
United Kingdom. * 

Mr. Peterson. —The points that struck the Board most were these: — 

(1) Spare rolls. You wanted to know what the consumption was. The 
consumption last year was 4 lakhs. We will have to make new shapes and 
sections. We must hold these rolls in order to make them. 

(2) Spare ingot moulds. The explanation is that we expect to make and 
scrap every year about 10 lakhs worth of moulds. 

(3) Stores. You wanted to know how many months’ consumption it repre¬ 
sented. It represents six months’ consumption. 

(4) Operation spares and loose tools. It includes a considerable amount 
of spares. We hold these spares as we cannot make them here. 

President.-^You might start with a considerable stock, and it might be 
a larger stock, than you might normally require. 

Mr. 'Peterson. —’These spares are essential. 

(5) Bricks. These consist of a variety of shapes. Some of the rare shapes 
are for a year or more in stock but regular bricks in stock will be about three 
months’ consumption. 

(6) Coal—less than two months’" consumption. 

(7) Iron & Manganese ore—three months’ consumption. 

(8) Limestone—throe months’ consumption. 

(9) Sulphur—six months; and scrap, etc.—3 months. 

(10) Outstandings (Jamshedpur)—45 days’ sales. 

President.—What it comes to is this: these figures represent so many 
months’ consumption. After that period, these things arc getting into your 
works cost. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. We must hold ’this quantity in stock on any given 
date. We must have the money. 

President. —Still, I don’t see how the final cost works out likf this. I 
cannot understand how the total comes out so high. 

Mr. Mather. —Rs. 70 lakhs of electrical stores represent only O ^flonths’ 
consumption P Is your consumption of theM stores nearly croresP It 
cannot be such a big proportion. 

‘ Mr. §inwala. —The actual consumption in 1921-22 is Rs. 1-84 lakhs only. 

Mr. Peterson.—That is locally purchased, dt is not imported stores. 

President. —^You spend Rs. 120 lakhs in bricks, Rs. 150 Iakhs*in coal and 
Rs. 140 lakhs in stores. You are working up your total expenditure exclud¬ 
ing labour. 

Mr. Peterson. —^What are you taking as total works expenses P 
■ President.-Take coal; Rs. 20 lakhs is two months’ consumption. Sir 
times 20 lakhs is Rs. 120 lakhs. You say that Rs. 30 lakhs is only three 
mcntbs’ consumption of bricks. 
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P€t€T301V.“N<|t in Bomo C&B68. 

»n average wl can take it.as four months’ consumption. 1 
4mve worked that out. It ib about Rs. 6 yores on the basis of Rs! 125 at 
being the average works cost of your steer products. I don't i«>rry about 
pig iron bwause tt.is hot fi very large quantity (iOO.OOOxRs. 126=Rs. S 
orores). I have already got up to Rs. 420 lakhs excluding wages and labour 
per year. 


Mr. Petgrson.—lt would be about Rs. 4i croret on these heads. You have 
got practically everything here except labour and labour is not such a very 
•heavy item. labour is at present Rs. 70 lakhs excluding town, etc. I don’t 
expect that it will be more than Rb. 110 lakhs when the extensions are 
-complete. 

President. —Labour would rise too. 

ilfr. Peterson. We don’t expect a rise of more than 50 per cent, in that. 

President.—Does that include wages paid to the people iu the Greater 
iGx tensions? 


Mr, Peterson, Yes. With the Greater Extensions we expect that the 
labour charge would go up from Rs. 70 lakhs to Rs. 110 lakhs a year. 

President .—^This includes labour employed in construction works. 

ilfr. Peterson. —Rs. 70 lakhs for operations only. The works costs will be 
About 4i crores. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^Your works cost is about Rs. 6 crores. 

Mr. Peterson.—1 am simply taking 440,000 tons of finished steel at 
Rs. 100 a ton. Let us work the statement by the npw method suggested 
by the President and let us see what it comes to. That comes to Rs. 480 
lakhs. 


President.—I think your estimate is still on the high side somewhere. 

Mr. Peterson. —I am not prepared to reduce it. We bare only given 
the estimates prepared by the heads of Departments. 

President. —It does seem to me looking at it in this way to work out to a 
high figure.. I do not think we can really say any more about it. 

Mr. GinwaUi, —In this Rs. 446 lakhs that you have given spare rolls are 
imported ? 

Mr. Peterson. —Some of them are imported and some of them made. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Spare ingot moulds—you make yourselves? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Stores? 

Mr. Peterson. —^Almost entirely imported. We have given to Prof. Kale 
.a statement showing the stores locally obtained—purchased from people who 
have imported these. Practically all these stores are imported. 

3fr. Gimcala. —How much stores, rolls and things like that you have to'^ 
import? 

Mr. Peterson. —Except timber, bricks and things of that kind, some 
amount of stationery and things of that sort, practically the whole of that 
as impoj^^. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is to say you have got to pay on your imported 
•stores and articles 30 to 4U per cent, more than what they would cost at 
Home. I want to ascertain roughl.v what that comes to. That ma](M youf 
•cost of production hero greater^ th|in either in America or on the Continent. 

Mr. Peteyson. —^We have given a statement. 

Mr. Ginteala .—That shows that in one particular year you paid Rs. 2 
lakhs duty. That is not the thing required. The point is this. The‘steel 
industry is csedited with many natural advantages. 

Mr. Peterson.—Statement No. XVII gives roughly the duties paid on the 
Various kinds of goods. 
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Mr. Oinwala. —We are mor^ concerned i'ith the mdne; value of the goods. 
' Mr. Peterson. —^We can supply a statement showing exactly what we 
import, rj 

Mr. Oinioala. —There are certain advantages which people say this indus¬ 
try has got in this country but it has many disadvantage such as this. If 
you use Rs. 140 lakhs worth of stores ‘a year and pay 30 to 40 per cent, more 
than what the British manufacturer pays you at once increase the cost ot 
your prodnctioir by this.. " 

ilfr. Peterson. —We made that point in tho original application to Gov¬ 
ernment. We can give you an exact statement showing what stores have 
been imported and what duty has been paid either in detail or simply in 
total. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That will do for my purpose. Then you say stores—Rs. 70 
lakhs. * 

Mr. Peterson. —^This is only an estimate. We can give you our expenses 
on stores last year and we can give an estimate pf the stores required after 
the Greater Extensions are complete. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Everything more or less you have got to import P 
Mr. Peterson. —Out of this Rs. 70 lakhS I should say Rs. 60 to Rs. 65 
lakhs would be imported material. 

In the operation spares and loose tools in the same proportion, about 
Rs. 45 lakhs. 

In rolls about half or Rs. 25 lakhs worth of rolls have to be imported. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^You said that their cost is increased by 30 to 40 per cent. 
Will you show the British price, duty, landing and insurance charges and so 
onP 

Mr. Peterson. —We can give you that. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Why should the additional cost be as much as thatp 
Mr. Peferson.^-The additional cost would depend on the value of the 
article. For instance for certain materials the freight would be nothing 
while on rolls the freight would be very high. 

Mr. Mather. —On the other hand, the freight on a ton of rolls would be 
smaller in proportion to tbe valup of the rolls than on steel sections, 

Mr. Ginwala. —^In the case of electrical stores does a man get them here 
for 6 per cent, to 10 per cent, more than for what you can get them at Home P 
Mr. Peterson. —Generally not. 

President. —About these electrical stores. I have been rather carefully 
through your cost accounts. I cannot trace any item which costs anything 
like 1&. 140 lakhs a year, which is i of your total working expenditure. 

Mr. Peterson. —It includes hardware, oils and all sundries. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^Would you give the actual figuresP 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes—the headings 'showing the various classes of stores- 
that come into this Rs. 70 lakhs. 

Mr. Mather. —Is it a possible explanation that these articles have been 
valued twice P 

e Mr. Peterson.—That is not the explanation. 

Mr. Mather.—Axe they valued at present prices or at the’prices at which. 

^ they #ere actually bought, perhaps a year or two ago when priced were 
hi^P c. „ * 

Mr. Peterson. —The figure Rs. 35 lakhs is for the present i^oduction. 
President. —The point is, what do you use annually P—thqt is the im¬ 
portant figure. 

Mr. Peterson.—I would like to put it that if the Board are satisfied that 
-sRs. 35 lakhs is a reasonable figure for the present plant they should accept 
Rs. 70 lakhs for the Greater Extensions. We will give you actual figures ofi: 
stores for these Rs. 35 lakhs consumed in the last year. ■ < ■ 
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Mr. GinwaJa.—Will /ou separal4 them for tjie Greater Extensions f 

Mr. Peterion. —^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Then will yoV .give figures for (3) and (4)? Yfiu have- 
already said that yotl would'give for rolls. You can leave ingots. 

Mr. Peterion. —Yes.. (We attach a note regarding stocks of Bolls, Ingot 
moulds, coal, lime, sulphur, scrap and electrical stocks.) 

Preiiden<.»-Tako your statement fdl- 1921-22—page 1 of the printed state¬ 
ments and notes received from Tote’s—you show a charge of Rs. 1-4-0 per ton 
for ingot moulda and stools. Production^ of ingots comes to Es. 2 lakhs. 

Mr. Peterson.—Two lakhs is the figute which we have actually shown in 
to-flay’s working capital. 

Mr. Mather. —You are going to get 6 times the ingots? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —^That does not agree with the production figures you have- 
given us. 

President. —Why should you stock a whole year’s supply I cannot under¬ 
stand. 

Jllr. Ginwala. —Can you give us actual consumption of spare rolls, ingot 
moulds, stores, operation spares, etc., and sulphur? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^You have given us a statement showing the quantity of 
bricks that you actually used in 1921-22. That comes to Es. 13-8 lakhs. 
These are mostly special kinds of bricks that you use. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —This brick making industry was started recently. How 
do the prices compare? 

Afr. Peterson. —We have given you a statement of prices 

Afr.' Ginwala.-—Does the higher management come in for the bonus? 

Afr. Peterson. —The General Manager’s contract requires a bonus and the 
General Superintendent has been given a bonus on the results of the year’s 
work, at the discretion of the Board. His contract does not call for a 
bonus. 

Mr. Mather. —Superintendents of the other Departments are shown as 
receiving bonus? 

Afr. Peterson. —Yes. They do get bonus. The reason why nodwnus was 
paid to the blast furnace Superintendent was that he was brought from. 
America on a straight salary, not on a bonus system. 


osLcuTiA; vaaaas ax supdt. oovt. paiimito, nmu, 8, habiikos aiBur.. 











